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PREFACE. 



In offering our first volume to the candid scrutiny of the ^ ^S^e must confess we do so with less 
trepidation, and consequently with more satisfaction and confidence, than is generally experienced by the Editor 
of a new periodical. This self-assurance, without doubt, '* u useable in the first instance to the gratifying 
reception our publication has already encountered ; and, secoucflv. to "an implicit reliance upon the iqpprobation of 
every individ al who may honour our labours with a perusal. We utter* these opinions advisedly ; not, however, 
from any vanity or overweening complacency in the composition of our pages — not from any contemptible pride 
that might orighiate in t^e belief of certain hterary abilities : nay, we feel too acutely the inadequacy of any 
human tongue to cope with the sublime mysteries which have constituted the theme of our lucubrations ; we know 
how incompetent even the most stupendous intellect would be to pourtray, in language commensurate with the 
vastness and divine glory of the science, all the marvellous operations of Astrology, all the chameleon aspects of 
the spiritual kingdom ; hence our confidence is centred rather upon the matter than the manner of our inquiries. 
Sustained by ar knowledge of the integrity of our own motives, and fired by the grandeur of our studies, we have 
liecn enabled to accomphsh more than we could reasonably have anticipated av the outset ; and far from being 
discouraged by the weekly increase of our correspondence, we have derived meilly a fresh stimulus to exertion 
from that drcumstance. Our expectations have been surpassed, our toils have been more than repaid by the 
incessant arrival of acknowledgments from all quarters, expressing gn ^itude for the advice communicated to the 
applicants in our Weekly Oracle of Destiny ; while the writers have each -contributed to the formation of a most 
satisfactory catalogue of the results — calamities escaped, ruinous speculations avoided, fortunate marriages 
consummated, and all the varied evils incident to man dissipated by a timely warning through our colunms. In 
addition to these most welcome testimonials of approval, we feel it incumbent' upon us thus publicly to acknowledge 
the receipt of several letters, dictated in the most eulogistic terms, from men whose elevation in society, and 
deserved reputation for learning, give a peculiar solidity to their expressions «. ' applause, and afiford a guarantee of 
the sincerity of their encomiums. 

Apart from the advantages extended to all those who are desirous of examining the dark vistas of futurity, 
and of accommodating theu* progress to the indications visible upon their horoscope, Ths Astrolodsr embraces 
various regions of intellectual thought, which teem with extraordinary loveliness and grandeur, and which have 
been hitherto neglected by a frigid and utilitarian generation. Avoiding all contact either with the harsh and 
degenerating infidelity of Materialism, or the mean and grovelling ignorance of Superstition, we have endeavoured 
to proceed upon a medium course, spreading out before our readers the mystic probabilities of the invisible- We 
have balanced the arguments of the metaphysicians, we have contemned the obloquy of the matter-of<fiBu^, we have 
emancipated ourself from the gross trammels of mere mundane matters, and, discarding alike the inflexible rules of 
the worldlmg and the fimtastic day-dreams of a fanatical poetry, we have endeavoured to carry our readers from 
this sbnple work-a-day life mto territories fraught with a loftier existence, and towards which the heart of each 
declares, m its inaudible but impressive voice, that we have an inscrutable aflSnity. It had been long evident that 
noxious principles of Deism, and disbelief in everything that was not reduceable to the comprehension of the 
senses, or that did not come within the deductions of our uncertain reasont wens gaining ground among the mass of 
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society, and that whatever was beyond the sphere of tangibility and analysis was only treated with derision. And 
it was with a view (among other things) of dissipating these most destractive and equally unstable notions, that 
Trb Ajbtrologbr was first undertaken^ We were indignant at the arrogance of that paltry philosophy which 
scorned all credence in the mystic truths that baffle our capacity for investigation, and, from their very immensity, 
defy association with the more common-place data of science ; we were disgusted with the insolence with which 
th^'s ^'. I >'.• wisdom spumed the mysteries of a nobler world, while at the same time it stood confounded before the 
iucApiicable 'germination of an apple-pippin. We assented with enthusiasm to that observation of a profound 
ninker, that " the very force which sets a dock in motion is the hand of God ;'* we resolved to raise our voice 
. ai;.uvsit tht. .i isy clamour of the rationalists, and to display, as much as such a task lay within the power of an 
indiviuucj.. the frivolity and shallow assumption of such icy dogmas. Thus we have gained, as it were, enlargement 
of mental speculations fh>m the very confinement and compression of the views entertained by these sceptics ; we 
have culled pleasures from this lowliness of spirit in many of our fdlow* creatures, in the same manner as Pindar is 
reported to have received nourishment «ic|to a iBwarm of bees when he was a mere child, and abandoned to 
starvation upon the mountains of Boeoti^k/jfo inculcate these creeds of intellectual freedom) of divine beauty, and 
of exalted truth, among our readers, and to-dissenunate tliem by extension among mankind at large, have formed 
the plan upon which we have proceeded ; <o inthdraw their minds from such cramped schools of cultivation, and 
to evolve before tlieir enraptured gaze the s^Iendqv^ of an unseen realm, were the rewards which we pictured to 
ourself as the consequences of eur undertaking. That such endeavours and such anticipations c^ suceess have been 
fkr from futile or visionary, is testified in numerbus letters now in our possession, acknowledging! in the most 
fervent manneri the efficacy of our tiieories. We would have our previous accomplishments, however, regarded 
merely as a preliminary, and would wish the first volume of Thb Astroloobr to be considered umply in the light 
ot a precursor, and as tke earnest of more strenuous exertions to scatter a love for the beautifiil and good among 
our fellow-men i t^ar from these endeavours proving injurious to the cause of substantial eruditien^-^al: from their 
entering a pernicious rivalry with the absolute realities of science — ^tiiey actually tend to an enlargement df thes^ 
very sciences themselves, while they elucidate subjects not within the scope of the materialist and the Ut^iteian. 
As to any direct es^osition of the truth of Astrology, we coneeive that the contents of the prefeent volume 
constitute an ample evidence of its accuracy, as well as of its magnificence ; and on that ground any advocacy c$f 
its principle would, in this place, be more than superfluous. It is, moreover, needless to remark that a publicatien 
which atfords gratuitous assistance, in the solution of horary questions, to all who are embarrassed as to the course 
they should adopt in any complication of their affiurs, must be a boon of inestimable vake td all elasbes of the 
community. Animated with cordial sentiments of obligation for the past and good-will for ^e future, the 
Astrologer submits the first portion of his work to the perusal of the public^ with a ho|>e Ihftt its spirit may 
fructify in the minds of his readers — ^to each of wham, individually, he begs leave to utt^ a gnrteftd fareil^l» 
until, by the completion of another volume, he be again summoned from his seduaien* 

Lofidon, Augu$t 6, 1845. 
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THE ASTROLOGER TO HIS READERS. 



In sacrificing private considerations of ease and retirement for the anxiety and laboura of a 
periodical conductor, The Astrologer feels that more is demanded from him, in explanation of his 
objects and motives, than the mere ordinary preface usually accorded to the public by the Editor 
could possibly show. The chief distinguishing feature of the present age is utiHtartanism-'a. 
reduction of all the finest feelings of humanity into a cold, mechanical combination of recognised 
laws, which are presumed to be the natural result of our organization. To every new— and to 
many an old doctrine — is the gauge, "cmi bono?" unceasingly applied, until the more sublime etherial 
is lost in the contemplation of things corporeal — a dix-trine which is fast leading to the heartless 
creed of materialism. It is to combat this selfish and most dangerous philosophy that the present 
publication has been instituted; and, to those cavillers who would remonstrate against the restora- 
tion of what, in the vanity of their hearts, they may presume to style ** obsolete superstition," 
we would oppose the high authorities who have advocated and supported with such success the 
belief in planetary influence through a period of no less than six thousand years. In the emphatic 
words of the Athenian we would say, " Strike —but Aear .''* Let us have impartial judges, divested 
of all animosity, and we ask no more; our own merits we hope will achieve the rest. We well 
know that an unwarrantable prejudice exists in the minds of many against astrology, though irAy, 
perhaps, it would be difficult for them to allege. The bias of early education, the fear of thoughtless 
ridicule, and, above all, the absence of inclination or motive to give the study that. calm and 
(lispassionato investigation it requires, are all causes that tend to produce this feeling of indifference 
to a science which has more truth for its basis than many of the pseudo " sciences" of the present 
day. It is to these, amongst others, that we now appeal, soliciting an examination into our 
principles; and, conscious that works of this kind have been hitherto issued at so high a price as to 
place them beyond the reach of all excepting the more wealthy, we have come to the determi- 
nation of affixing to this a charge, in itself so small »s to make the weekly outlay a mere trifle in 
comparison with the stores of real knowledge that we shall from week to week present unto the 
reader. 
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It is no argument against astrological influence to say that, 
because we are ignorant of how that influence operates, or in 
-what it consists, there is no influence at all. It suffices for us to 
know that we can trace it in its effects — and the links between 
cause and effect are here so well established that even the most 
sceptical, on examination, cannot find room for doubt. If we 
disregarded everything that vfe did not understand, all pursuits 
ten^ng to the elucidation of natural causes would be neoessarily 
suspended. We see, daily, changes occurring in the vast labo- 
ratory of nature, which are deducible Arom no known laws, yet 
are the eflects apparent; and to deny that the lawa exists would 
be to dispute our own existence. The experimentBltBt will reveal 
the marvellous powers of thafr extxaordinary ag!Biifc-->doiiMaM» 
the vital principle— w^ch we have agreed to oaU BkUmilf^^Sf'^ 
when questioned as to the agent itself, he must confiiM tf towji Htoi 
knowledge ceases. Its effects ave known, andthat is alL I|ip^ 
iOD. has taught, and reason has led us^to b^lisve in tlK» enistfi^ 
enoe of a power called gravitation^ but what- it is none- have 
yet been able to decide. We believe the tides to arise ftaair 
the attraction of the sun and moon, but of the nature of that 
attraclaon. we know nothing. The atmosphere is found to be 
principally composed of a gaseous fluid we have styled ** Oxygen," 
but there analyzation is baffled. Light travels at the rate of 
192,000 miles iui a second, but w« can only detect its properties 
in thair cflect. We are conscious of possessing a power called 
nwrnory— by what combination of matter is that faculty pro- 
duced? Why can we recollect names and circumstances at one 
time and not at another? How often are we actuated by 
impulses which are not referable to any known causes? We 
retire to rest and dream, but what are dreams, and why do we 
dream at aU? Nay, when we wake, may not that be really 
dreaming, and the shadowy existence we pass in sleep become 
our real life? These are problems which, in the present imper- 
fect Stat* of human knowledge, cannot be satisfactorily solved. 
The fact is, we are surrounded by a world of wonders, which, 
when we attempt to penetrate, dazzle and confound us. We may 
attain the threshold of' knowledge, but there our footsteps are 
irrevocably barred; beyond all is doubt and conjecture. Why, 
then, should there be anything so incredible in planetary 
influence — the oldest and best supported doctrine in the world? 
**Oh," say some of our opponents, " it leads to fatalism." With 
all due hnpiility, we beg to rejdy .it does nothing of the kind* 
and the reasons why will be found fiilly detailed in our suc- 
ceeding papers on that sublime study— astrology. " But," allege 
others, ** had there been any certainty in the doctrine we should 
have had some prorf of it before this." To which we answer, 
that proofs— incontroyerUble evidence of the broad foundation 
of truth on which the science is based— are continually occur- 
ring, and any one who has compared the fulfilments with the 
predictions in those annual works devoted to the pursuit, will 
be conscious of this. The only enemies astrology has really to 
fear will be found in the unprincipled and unqualified adveur 
turers, who, ignorant of the very rudiments of the art they 
, pretend to profess, make it a mere cloak to serve their own mer- 
cenary ends. Of course a man who has devoted his life to a 
\ profession requiring severe and constant implication, has a right 
^ be remunerated for his labour whea exercised for the benefit 
of others— with these we war not — ^but our remarks apply 
^solely to the countless horde of m^disant " fortune-tellers " who 
gain a dishonest subsistence by preying on the credulity of their 



victims. To show that he is at least disinterested in his love and 
veneration for the science, The Astrologer here announces that he 
will give the benefit of his 9Tt,Jree ofaU charge and cost whatever , 
to those amongst his correspondents who may feel really anxious 
and desirous to know the result of some particular event, and in 
so doing only looks for his reward in the conviction of truth 
which must be foioed on the mind of the interrogator. The rest 
we leave our-workitself to speak for us, having already somewhat 
exoeeded the limits we had preaoribed- for this address. To one 
thiag^.however^ weiiere stand pledged, that so long as we appear 
betee«the>^publio, s^long shall. a fond of valuable information 
aM^Hnooeat amusemflu^ be found in the pages of 

**<EHE A8TB0IX)G£B.'' 



THC ART OF MSSMeRlSINQ, 

WITH A. FEW^ WQBDS OH MBSMBRraH. 



'* All these were wton no mortal man did know> 

And have from wisest ages hidden been. 

Yet latertimes thio^ more unknown shall show; 

Why then should Nntleseaaan so much misweefi;'' 

That nothioe i^JMihU which he hmth\smm f 

What, if wi£in the moon's fair shining sphere. 

What, if in every other star nnseene. 

Of other worlds he happily would heare. 

He wonder would mucn more— ye^ such to some appmnel 

Sl^KSKR. 



These lines, as penned some three hundred and odd" yeses 
before the wonderful mesmeric revelations of Elizabeth Aa*- 
drews, seem almost prophetic, for most truly do they shadow 
forth the marvellous visions with which that young la^y has 
been favoured, and of which we shall have somewhat to say -anont 
The opponents of mesmerism have been gradually deereasing^ 
of late years, despite the senseless taunts and jeers by which its 
advocates have been met Dr. MUotson has contributed greatly 
to bring its incomprehensible principle to a science ; aaia 
9|)encer Hall, and other eounent loetuiers, have well seconded 
his creditable intentions. The almost miraculous recovery^ of 
Miss Martineau, whose masculine mind and strong mental 
endowments preclude even the' supposition of collusioi^ must 
have been a ** neavy blow and great discouragement" to the set 
of Utilitarians, who would reduce the human intellect to the 
level of a steam-engine, with the workings of which tiiey pre- 
sume to be so intimately acquainted. The convalescence of this 
lady— 'who, so far from naving a fervid ima^ati(Mi, has chiefly 
limited her authorship to works on political economy— has 
even induced the respectable conductor of the first weekly 
literary periodical in the kingdom to devote whole pages of his 
publication to a recital of the mesmeric operations by which 
the beneficial result was produced. The most bigoted scomer 
of mesmerism must here fieel staggered by this unsought mass 
of 'evidence, which .goes far to establish the truth of the doctrine 
that a sympathetic fluid exists between us al], so subtle and 
etherial, that our senses can only take cognizance of it in its 
efiects. As we shall have occasion hereafter to detail the most 
recent examples of mesmeric inflnenoe, it will suffice here to 
merely aUude to the above remarkable illustration, it now 
being merely our aim and purpose to show the nature of the 
operation itself, which can be easily tested by all who feel 
(jUsposed to make the experiment. But in one remonstrance, 
berore elucidatmg the practioe, it is our wish to be fibnnly 
energetic— mesmerism is of too serious a nature to be trifled 
with, and should never be performed or submitted to by way 
of frolic, nor unless tiie operator has a competent knowledge 
of the physiology of the human svst^nt Witk this precaution, 
the following mode may be adopted vrith safety. The operator 
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should be in good health, and capable of concentrating his mind 
upon the subject for a considerable period, and his nervous 
power should be greater than that of the patient; facility of 
operation of course increasing with practice. All ^rsons are 
more or less susceptible, some in the highest, others in the least 
degree, and there is every shade of susceptibility between the 
two extremes. When prepared to commence, the room should 
be perfectly quiet, and tne patient seated in an easy chair, 
undisturbed by any surrountfing influences. The mesmeriser 
may now stand before the patient, with his arms extended, so 
that the points of his fingers almost touch the forehead, then a 
reg^ar succession of downward movements... must be made, 
passing over the eyes, chest, and stomach; closing the hand 
each time the downward movement is completed, and bringing 
them up again closed, which may be continued as long as the 
operator's strength will permit, or as it appears advisable. 
There are other approved methods, which, in some cases, maj 
be more effectual— such as Dr. Elliotson's method, which is 
merely moving one hand briskly, with the fingers extended, 
down the face of the patient, coming nearly in contact, and 
terminating by pointing the fingers to tie eyes; or, the operator 
may seat himself before the patient, and place his hands on his, 
the balls of their tiiumbs being in close contact, and their eyes 
being fixed on each other, the operator's eyes being of course 
actively, and the other^s passively fixed. It should never be 
forgotten that tiie fixed gaze and accompanying manifestations 
are merely the instruments by which the mind operates to 
produce tiie effect, and not the power or force itself; in all cases, 
however, the iw7/ must be the chief care, as the operator should 
endeavour to transfuse his own mind into that of his patient. 
The mesmeric sleep is invariably produced, if all the above 
preliminaries have been duly attended to, at the third or fourth 
sitting; but the person mesmerised shoiUd be suffered to enjoy 
his earlier slumbers without interruption. For waking, or de- 
mesmerising, the operator must place his two thumbs on the 
inner side of the eye-ball, and, drawing them slowly outwards, 
press slightly on the eye as he passes over it, and then breathe 
or' blow strongly on the eyes and forehead. This will arouse 
the dormant feculties, and cAuse the magnetic fluid to resume 
its original functions. The application of mesmeric influence 
to the cure of disease we hail as the greatest discovery of 
modem times, and in that capacity none snould lose sight of its 
importance. The process of placing the operator and the 

Satient " en rapport so that the mesmerised can be made to 
iscourse of objects and persons that are far distant, will 
furnish the subject of an interesting article in an early number. 



"Reasons" Against the Celestial Science. — "Astro- 
logy," say most of tl^e objectors, " is Mse ^-because-'because— 
it cannot be true: because everybody disbelieves it— everybody 
laughs at it—because^ it is seldom heard o^— because^ nobody 
studies it now: ^auM— no person of sense thinks it worth his 
attention : because — ^in short — there are a thousand other more 
reasons (only I can't think of them) —because it's out o f fashion! T 
Prodigious! profoundly philosophical! and logically unanswer- 
able! Oi whose cheek, candid reader, then, should the mant- 
ling blush of shame oe fbund —on the hardy asserter and glorifier 
of his own ignorance, or on his who humbly, patiently, sedulously, 
and inquiringly sets himself to learn " so to number his days, 
that he may apply his heart unto wisdom?" 

Belibp and Unbeliep. — Your believer on principle will not 
believe even his own senses. Let a ghost appear unto him, he 
will relate the occurrence to his friends as a singular cose of 
spectral illusion, and quote a passage from Abercrombie to show, 
forsooth, the analogy between dreams and spectral appearances. 
We may well echo the cry of a recent writer, though in a more 
sober spirit of seriousness—" What is a ghost to do now-a-days 
that he may be believed?" And now comes the more startling 
and conclusive question, which we find thus ably put by the same 
authority:— Is it not a more frightfiil thought that our own soul 
can i>eople its environment with goblins and demons, than that 
such come near it from a sphere of their own? If we will not 
be afraid of ghosts have we not greater reason to be afraid of 
ourselves? To this has the march of "intellect" brought us. 




LIFE AMONGST THE PLANETS; 

THE MOST WONDBRFLX MESMEKIC HEVELATION TET BBOOiBPXXV 



We are indebted to the able astrologer and eminent meteorolo- 
gist, " Zadkiel," for the following most remarkable elucidation 
of the occult science, through the mesmeric trances of a young 
lady, whose real name we believe to be Elisabeth Andrews. 
The questions and replies here given, have such internal evidence 
of their truth, that we feel it would be only insulting our readers 
to detain them longer from a perusal by uncaUed for prefatory 
remarks. The interrogation commenced as follows : — 

"*Will you look at the Nebula Prcesepe, in Cancer?' 'O, 
it is very large; and there are many worlds and suns; and 
the people look in some as if they were newly created. They 
are not many ; and have never sinned, and are pure and happy, 
like angels. In others they have sinned, and are nume- 
rous; and tiiey have a kind of railroads; but they have things 
better than our steam engines on them. It is a very large system, 
of suns and worlds.* • Will you look at the star called Dubhee, 
in the Great Bear?' *Yes; I see it: it is a sun; but not so 
large as Sirius. There are two, one smaller than the other. It 
has worlds and moons moving about it' * Will you look at 
the nebula which surrounds the star Theta, in Onon ?* * You 
see that is a kind of imperfect system of worlds, being created by 
natural causes. There are mountains and animals, but not men 
yet. There are animals like goats, but without horns; and 
elephants also, but not exactly like ours. They have an imper- 
fect, dull light, caused by electricity, like the aurora, but httle 
light from their sun; it is a red light, brighter in some parts 
than others. There is water, too; but not so nrach as on our 
earth; and some fish, but not mjjny.' *Will you look at the 
Pleiades, and tell me about them?' *Yes; there are a great 
many; above 100 I have looked at. O, how happy they are 
that Christ died for them! They are not so sinnn as in this 
world: at least some of the worlds are not What we see are the 
suns. I was particularly attrac^ted by one man reading a book 
out of doors : he is an astrologer.' * How do you know that?* 
* I saw the book was about that. They are in a state of bro- 
therhood there. They live out of doors now, for it is their 
summer; I saw the trees in blossom. Their houses are like the 
best of tiie Chinese rather. They can see our Sun, but not this 
earth.' *Will you look at the Sun, and teU me wheUier it 
moves?' *Yes, it moves in an ellipse; and is now moving 
towards the constellation Hercules. All the stars we see are 
suns, and they each move round a central body; and then these 
also partake of a universal motion around a centre, which is the 
more immediate dwelling place of the Divinity.' *Does the 
Moon move round the Earth?* *No, it does not; for it moves 
along with the Earth around the Sun; and the Earth in the 
same way moves with the Sun around the central body ; so that 
the Earth cannot be said to move round the Sun, strictiy 
speaking.' * Will you tell me who built the round towers of 
Ireland?' *Ye3; they were not Irishmen; but they came from 
near Rome, and originally from Egypt; they were astrologers, 
who foresaw by their art that they should be well received in 
that island; and they built those towers for celestial observa- 
tions, before the existence of Rome.' N.B. To farther (]^ues- • 
tions she explained that these astrologers were some ot the 
Israelites who left Egypt before the Exodus of Moses.'" 

We shall continue these extracts as occasion occurs, merely 
adding here, that the most startling evidence of tiie truths of 
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mesmerism will shortly appear in the publication of a wc»rk 
wherein the authorised cases of clairroyance will be collected, 
and given to our readers. A mass of irrefragable testimony 
will be thus brought to bear on the subject, which no doubts or 
incredulous cavUlings can affect in the slightest degree. 




ANCIENT AND MODERN MAGICAL 
ILLUSIONS. 



The art of magic amongst the ancients would appear to be the 
result of a science laboriously acquired, and with difficulty pre- 
served. We are informed by one of the early \\Titer8 that the 
first part of the magic amongst the Chaldeans was the knowledge 
of metals, plants, and minerals ; and the second pointed ont the 
times when the works of magic could be performed— that is to 
say the precise moments when the stars were propitious for these 
necromantic exploits. That the ancient Magi were deeply skilled 
in natural philosophy and experimental science, the wonders they 
performed by ordinary means alone would fully prove. ITie 
thaumaturgists, or wonder-workers, in the ancient temples, were 
conversant with all our modem modes of optical illusion, and 
many even of which we are yet ignorant. They had mirrors 
whicn represented multiplied images, objects reversed, and, \n hat 
appears to us still more surprising, objects could be placed before 
2xTors, and be reflected or not at the will of the magician. They 
regulated with wonderful adroitness the effects of light ; the deli- 
cious gardens, the splendid palaces, and alluring prospects, which 
would suddenly start out of the darkness before the dazzled and 
bewildered spectator, are only explicable by supposing their 
knowledge ofdioramic effects to be at least equal to that exhibited 
in the present day. The magician had the power of deluding Uie 
sight so as to render persons not only invisible, but also capable 
of re-appearing under another form. This fact, to which the 
Greek and Roman writers bear such uneouivocal testimony, has 
been observed more recentiy in Mexico and Peru. The Naquals, 
national priests, have been known to take upon themselves 
frightful aspects, and have been seen to transform themselves into 
eagles, tigers, and monstrous serpents, before the very eyes of the 
astounded spectators ; but tiie mode by which these strange 
transmogrifications were performed has never been satisfactorily 
explain^ The power possessed by the Psylli to prevent the bites 
of serpents has been singularly sho>vn by experiments made in 
Ejrvpt withm the last few years, and seems to have been gained by 
the employment of a perfuq^e which influenced the reptiles, but did 
not affect the senses of man. The Scythian sorcerers possessed an 
herb, which was so exceedingly nutritious, that its effects operated 
on the system for a fortnight, and thus enabled them to exhibit 
the most marvellous abstinence. But without going so far back 
for examples, we may adduce the extraordinary and inexplicable 
achievemenU of the Brahmin and Chinese jugglers of our own 
day, who can, without any previous preparation, cause a stick, 
planted in the ground, to bear instantiy blossoms which become 
fruit, and when taken by spectators are frequently transformed 
to fragrant flowers m their hand. So well autoenticated are these 
mysterious conjurations, that we do not think a more acceptable 
article could be presented to the reader than one enumerating^ a 
few of the best confirmed instances of their singular dextenty, 
which we shall duly prepare for an early number. 



EXPERIENCES OF SUPERNATURAL 
VISITATION. 



The following remarkable circumstance being of such recent 
occurrence, we select, from a host of others, to establish a posi- 
tion we shall afterwards endeavour to maintain. At the late 
sittings of the Grand Jury, in New Hampshire, North America, 
a person came before Judge Gore to enter a complaint for 
murder. As he had hoard of no murder committed in that 
county, he looked at the complainant carefully, suspecting him 
to be insane. He was a young man of about five-and-twenty 
years of age, good-looking, intelligent, and well dressed. Per- 
ceiving the surprise of the attorney-general, he said to him, — 
"I do not wonaer at your astonishment; examine these papers. 
They were certificates of good character and perfect sanity, from a 
large number of the mos: respectable people m the town where he 
resided. He then proceeded to state his complaint, as follows: — 
In the winter previous he had been hired to work by a farmer. 
Soon after he went to live with him, he heard strange noises in 
the cellar and rooms. At first he took littie notice of them, but 
one night he distinctly heard a spinning wheel move in the 
cellar, and loud sounds in the entries, whilst the doors flew open 
as often as they were latched. The farmer merely laughed, and 
remarked, " They keep up quite a rumpus to-night" The next 
night he heard groans as he went out to feed the cattle, and 
bright lights gleamed in his bedroom, passing towards an old 
well that, having been disused, was now filled up. He at first 
fled ; but, returning, promised to reveal nothing, and continued 
his labour. Soon after, however, the farn^cr attempted to kill 
him with a hedge- stake. On his return one night late, the 
windows in the lower part of the house seemed brilliantly illumi- 
nated. He made some remark about having company, when the 
lower windows suddenly became dark ana the upper ones illu- 
minated, and the whole house was a blaze of fire. Upon this the 
farmer swore, ** This is that cursed Irishman's work." He now 
left the house, and told the story to his neighbours, who informed 
him that, some years before, an Irish labourer, employed by the 
farmer, had suddenly disappeared, and wa6 by many supposed to 
have been murdered. The attorney-general being thus com- 
pelled to take some notice of the affair, issued a warrant for the 
farmer's apprehension; and, strange to say, the facts as detailed 
were fully proved against him, and he afterwards, on his own 
confession, suffered the extreme penalty of the law. On remov- 
ing the rubbish of the well, a human skeleton was discovered in 
an advanced state of decay; and the account, which is given at 
great length in the last volume of the American Criminal 
Annals, ^ds, that from that period no further disturbances 
took place. 



Tub Earlt Astbolxmsebs.— Let us look back for a moment 
upon tile past— the past as re^rds human opinions— and the 
wisdom which the Omnipotent First Cause has permitted his crea- 
ture man to exercise in scanning the ever present, ever living ob- 
jects of wonder and admiration which arc always open, lighted up, 
and, as it were, oflering themselves to our study and contempla- 
tion. Seth named the stara; the Chaldeans observed and regis- 
tered tiieir mutations; Job watched the scintillations of Onon, 
and the influences of the Pleiades; Esdras and Zerubabel re- 
garded the starry host as active causes in the fulfilment of the 
supreme behests ; 2iOroaster was bewildered by their glories, and 
worshipped; the calm dignity of Pythagoras was excited to 
inexpressible awe by the investigations he pursued; Orpheus and 
Homer dedicated song and verse to a record of the beauties and 
effects of the planetary creation. If we need other testimonies 
of the oldest time, we have those of Xenophon, Plato, Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, Pliny, Favorinus, and Horace. These are 
names which a prevailmg impression, continuing through the 
stream of time, from tlie famUy of our first parents to the philo- 
sophers and poets of the Roman empire, only could have asso- 
ciated. Such an union of sacred and pagan authority would be 
vainly sought in confirmation of any other theory that ever 
existed; yet this is but a first enumeration of the great men who 
adhered to and practised Astrology. 
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AND MODERN EXl»ONENT OP THE "BLACK AKT. 




Under this head The Astrologer will give such instructions 
to his readers, as may enable them, with no other trouble than 
attention to the directions therein conveyed, to become perfect 
masters of the art and mystery of legerdemain, premising that 
in all cases it is necessary for the exhibitor's hands to be quicker 
than the eyes of his audience, as that is the secret of all sleight- 
of-hand illusion. Many effective deceptions may, with practice, 
be performed without any other apparatus than a few coins, and 
it is to these we shall first direct the notice of the reader ; and 
first of all concerning 

Palming, — This phrase involves an explanation of the first 
grand principle of the art, without which no feat of mere sleight- 
of-hand can be successfully performed, and to accomplish which 
with ease and rapidity, requires considerable practice and ex- 
perience. The exnibttor, before commencing, should turn back 
the sleeves of his coat to avoid the appearance of passing any- 
thing down the arm, and may then prepare himself^ for the first 
illusion in the manner following: — 

Place a coin, either a shilling or a halfpenny, on the tips of the 
middle and third fingers, so that it may rest there of its own 
weight. By now turning the hand with the knuckles uppermost, 
snd quickly closing the fingers into the palm, the coin may be 
held securely by the contraction of the thumb, and the hand still 
appear to contain nothing. This is palming, and with a little 
practice,nearly every feat of simple legerdemain may be performed 
Dy its means. Care, of course, must be taken not to expose the 
coin by any reTei*sed movement of the hand. 

Securing the coin in the right hand, and simultaneously mak- 
ing it appear to pass into the left, the exhibitor may cause it either 
to disappear altogether, or by holding a glass in the right hand, 
bid it ny from the left into the tumbler, where the expansion of 
the thumb will readily cause it to fall. This feat, when skilfully 
performed, never fails to elicit surprise and admiration. 

The " Twenty ShUHna Trick. —This ingenious deception, 
which appears so marvellous to the eyes of the uninitiated, is 
thus performed : — 

Borrow twenty shillings from the company, which display on 
a plate, having previously prepared five shillings in your left 
hand, which you keep concealed. Then take the shillings from 
the plate in the right hand, and mixing with them the concealed 
five, give them to one of the company to hold. Ask the pos- 
sessor to return five to you, which he will do, supposing he men 
retains only fifteen, although, in reality, he, of course, has twenty. 
Now have another shilling palmed in your right hand, so that 
when giving the five shillings to another person to hold, you may 
mix it with that sum, and pUuse thenar shillings in his hand. You 
may now ask him, as before, to return one. When you take it, re- 
mind him he has only four, and you must now proceed with the 
most marvellous part of your illusion. Taking the one shilling 
you have just received in the ri^ht hand, palm it, and pretend to 
place it in the left Then strikme the left hand with your magic 
rod, bid it fly into the closed hand of the person holding the five, 
or, as he supposes, the /our shillings. On unclosing the hand, the 
shilling will of course appear to have been transfer^ tbither, and 
great amazement will result. Now, taking the five shillings, 
make a more dexterous pass into the left hand, whence you 
bid them fly into the closed hand of the person holding the sup- 
posed fifteen, and whom yon now ask to return you the fiill sum 
of twenty shillings, much to his own wonder, and that of the 
comjpsoky. If executed with care and d«xterity, no illusion can 
b« more effSectiye. 



THE MIDNIGHT GUEST, 



BY A GENTLEMAN WHO HAS LIVED IN CHAVBERf. 



" There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy." 

Being a bachelor, I have for many years past resided in 
chambers, finding their solitary, do-as-you- please kind of accom- 
modation in accordance with my own isolated and reserved mode 
of living. The Inn which has always had my preference was 
the one in which I was located — Clement's Inn — one of those 
mysterious secluded recesses, shrinking back from the noise and 
bustle of its near neighbour. Fleet Street, that seemed placed by 
fate in the strangest juxtaposition imaginable with ail that is 
startling and striking in the contrast. It may bo that the strange 
legend of the negro, and his stony immortality in the sun-dial, 
tliat rises from the little patch of grass in front, may have had 
something to do with this preference, or it may have arisen from 
the associations of Justice Shallow and his roystering comrades 
there, who " heard the chimes at midnight,"— or, perchance, the 
more moderate rent and central situation induced a partiality for 
this spot; however that may be, it is certain that some one of 
these or other reasons induced me to fix upon an old suite of 
chambers about the centre of the Inn, where the strange, wide, 
rambling staircases and gaunt and blackened ceilings, throw the 
mind at once into a state of speculative reverie. It seemed a dismal 
habitation at first, for the rooms had been to let for years; the 
walls were barely papered, and the floor stained with huge 
streams of ink, and embrowned by an accumulation of dust which 
defied even the energetic arm and scrubbing-brush of the 
laundress to remove, realized a melancholy picture of desolation, 
that held out little prospect of either comfort or sociality. 
Yet, nevertheless, when I had feirly got my furniture around 
me, and my little library was duly aisplayed along the hanging 
shelves, and the outer door was comfortably closed, alid a merry, 
cheering, crackling blaze sent dusky, flitting shadows athwart 
the chamber which I made my sitting-room, it was not such a 
very forbidding or gloomy apartment after alL My suite of 
chambers consisted oi three rooms, each opening into the other, 
and on the opposite side of the landing, whidi I should here 
observe was tne last, being at the summit, there was a similar 
range of apartments that had not been tenanted for four years, 
and which, having fallen terribly out of repair, were surrendered 
to the possession of a horde of rats and mice, whose nightly per- 
ambulations along the wainscot gave some faint indication of a 
rather numerous and rapidly increasing colony. I had been 
about six months in this habitation, undisturbed by aught save 
the nocturnal orgies to which I have alluded, when a strange 
circumstance occurred, which will form the substance of my 
present narration. 

It was a dull, misty evening, about the close of the month of 
October, and having had a ^orious day's ramble over some of 
the picturesque spots that really ruralize the suburbs of Lon- 
don, I had returned home, fairly tired, and prepared to enjoy 
the remaining delights of a quite solitary lounge over the fire- 
side. With my table drawn up snugly to the fender, a glass of 
genuine Hollands and box of capitdl Havannahs at my side, 
and the last new periodical spread before me, I felt the cares of 
mortality gliding insensibly away into the distance, and giving 
place to tliat j^easurable sensation of perfect serenity, that 
predisposes us to feel satisfied with our own position, and the 
social condition of the world in general. Thus engaged, the 
hours fled unnoticed by, and the chimes of St. Clement's, an- 
nouncing the transit of the midnight hour, at last rang upon 
mine ear, with the monition that the period at which all sobeny- 
disposed folks should seek their coucn, had at last arrived. Tne 
fire was waning in the grate, a few eccentric embers alone 
sending forth at intervals a fitful flame, and my lamp had 
dwindled do^Ti to an obscurity of light that betrayed the scarcity 
of oil remaining; so, making a vigorous eflbrt to get to my 
dormitory, I lit the chamber-candle, and prepared to resign the 
apartment I was in to the matin regulations of my attentive 
laundress. Suddenly a slight crealung in the chair opposite 
attracted my attention, and looking towards the place whence 
the sound proceeded, I beheld the ghostly outline of a figure, 
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which had seated itself in the same position that I had just 
relinquished. I need not say the appearance was as startling as 
it was convincing, for adopting Brewster's test of the distinction 
between a real object and a mere optical deception, I foimd 
that I was gazing upon an actual form, and even that a dusky 
.ilhadow was faintlv projected by the firelight against the 
opposite walls of the apartment. This peculiarity, so utterly 
at variance with all our preconceived ideas of supernatural 
appearance, tended, strangely enough, to reconcile me a little 
to the intrusion, and with greater nerve than I should have 
given myself credit for, I remained to watch the ulterior pro- 
ceedings *of my strange visitant. He appeared, as far as the 
feeble ught could enable me to trace the features, a man of 
about fifty years of age, of short stature, and habited in an 
antiquated) snuff-coloured suit, apparently belonging to the last 
century, which seemed to have claimed the period of his 
existence. Crouching over the smouldering' embers, he pre- 
served, for a few minutes, the aspect of profound thought, and 
then rising slowly from his seat, glided towards a pannel in the 
wainscot, and disappeared. For three successive nights was I 
favoured, at the same hour, with a return of the spectre; when, 
believing that a mystery existed which it was in my power to 

unravel, I obtained permission of the steward, Mr. G , to 

make a careful examination of the apartment, and on raising 
the floor at the spot where my ghostly guest had nightly 
vanished, we found beneath the dilapidated boards a human 
tkdtton 1 the blanched and crumbling bones of which testified 
the length of time it had been there interred. Despite the rigid 
inquiry which ensued, no explanation could be given as to how 
the remains came there, and their interment in a neighbouring 
vault, although furnishing ample material for the gossips of the 
vicinity, failed to eluci£ite a single particular which would 
explain the cause of their being thus deposited. On the solicita- 
tion of the Editor, I have thought proper to place this " round 
unvarnished tale** before the reader, without the slightest 
emb^Dishment, as the most casual inquiry into its chief features 
iji-ill put its veracity beyond the possibility of doubt 



Thb Fatality op Bays and Nubcbers.— That different 
individuals are subject to certain mysterious influences of nu- 
merical recurrence is curiously exemplified in the life ol Henri 
Quatpe, who was through life curiously affected by the number 14. 
Henry IV, was born on the 14th of December, 14 centuries, 
14] decades, and 14 years after the Christian era. He died on 
the 14th of ^iay. His name consisted of 14 letters, (Henri de 
Bourbon). He lived four tunes 14 years and 14 weeks. He was 
Eling of Fi'ance and Navarre thrice 14 years. He was seriously 
wounded 14 days after the 14th of December, in the year 1594. 
Between that day and that of his death there were exactly 
14 years, f 4 months, and 14 days. He gained the battle of Ivry 
on the 14th of March. The Dauphin was bom 14 days after the 
14th of September. He was baptised on the 14th of August, 
lived 14 years, and was killed on the 14th of May, 14 centuries 
and 14 olympiads of the Christian era. RavaiUac was executed 
14 days aiter the king's death. In modem annals the following 
instances of recurring fatality present themselves. All the great 
events of the life of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his death, &c., happened on a Tuesday. Upon a Tuesday he was 
banished; upon a Tuesday he returned from exile; upon a 
Tuesday the peers of the realm declared against him ; upon a 
Tuesday he was murdered in his cathedral ; and upon a Tuesday, 
fifty years after his death, his body was removed and enshrined 
with great pomp. Henry VH. of England was wont to declare 
that Saturday was to him a lucky day. Upon a Saturday he 
triumphed over Richard IIL on Bosworth field]; and upon a 
Saturoajr he entered the city of London, and was receiv ea with 
acclamation. Thursday was a fatal day to Henry VJJJL and his 
posterity. Henry died Thursday, January 28; his son, Edward 
VL, Thursday, July 6; his daughter. Queen Mary, Thursday, 
November 17 ; and Queen Elizabeth, Thursday, March 24. The 
third day of September proved eventful to Oliver Cromwell. On 
that day, 1650, ne achieved his great victory at Dunbar, Scotland; 
on the same day, 1651, he gained the decisive batUe of Worcester; 
and 9n the 3rd of September, 1658, he died. 




A GOSSIP ABOUT GHOSTS, 



you do not believe in ghosts ? All 
nonsense, eh? We see; you have been 
reading such common-place, self-conceited 
works, that you have become imbued with 
la notion that every thing must be ^* of the 
earth, earthy," and that whatever is not 
to be comprdiended and accounted for 
tnaieriaUy, cannot exist at all — is a delusion 
— a mere humbug. You would not believe 
^ in the existence of ghosts, even if you were 
to see one; not you ! You don't see -why such existences should 
be, or how they should be, and you will not put faitll in any- 
thing you cannot understand. Indeed!— then you are very 
much to be pitied. But you are deceiving yourself^ for you are 
hourly compelled to beheve, and you have been all your life, 
and ever will be, compelled to beheve, not only in what you 
cannot understand, and in what the mind of man never will be 
able to understand, but even in thii^ which appear to be utter 
absurdities. If you were to be told, for the first time, that there 
was a certain insect, which' in, a state of vitaUty^ went through 
several changes of form and being, all materially different from 
each other, you, in your ignorance, would not believe it. If 
you were to be told that deiS, inert matter, could produce or be 
converted into living existences, you would not believe that; 
but, by the common laws of nature, all these extraordinary 
changes are performed in millions, aye myriads, every instant — 
such is the nature of matter. But we are speaking of ghosts, 
say you, and they are no matter. Well, if you say that, it is 
"no matter" what you say; but, joking apart— we will make 
you serious enough presently — let us ask what you know of the 
spirit that is wiUiin us? - Literally nothing; and why should you 
be surprised at the development of a nature per «e, and freed 
from ** mortal coil," simply because you have never seen that 
nature developed except by the organs of materiality? If you 
at all believe in the existence of the soul, or the spirit, you must 
acknowledge that it exists independently of matter— why, then, 
on losing its human tenement, it must still exist, and why may 
it not shadow forth the form wherein, for so many years, it h»a 
abided? You will say, you certainly cannot tell why it should 
not, neither know you why it should. Very well; then it may, 
and therefore there is gooa reason for believing the testimony 
of those who tell us— and ftave told us ever since the world 
began— that such spiritual beings do exist, and that they, the 
persons we speak o^ have so seen them, without being at the 
time under tne influence of such circumstances as could in any 
way render the vision a mere delusion, or at all to be accounted 
for by any known earthly cause. " Well," say you, ** it may . 
be— it*s very strange— and what purpose can these spiritual 
existences answer? ' Really you ask most extraordinary 
questions; you will perhaps want to know next why the wortd 
was created, and why we do not find our existence here one of 
entire pleasure, instead of having it mingled with pain. You 
are wanting to know more than your nature will aUow. A high 
power hath said, ** ^its far shalt thou know "—and there the veil 
IS fixed. Wouldst rashly and impiously seek to raise it?— or 
wouldst say " FU not believe in that thou showest, because thou 
dost not show me all? " Why, thou miserable, infinitesimal mite 
in this o*erwhelming world, if thou wert shown all, 'twould 
crush thy very nature on the instant Um!— strange that we 
should find ourself talking in this high tone, so difierent from 
the chatty style we had intended; but even this trivial circum- 
stance shows the lofty nature of our subject, and ought to 
impress at least a strong surmise, that the doctrine of " spiritual 
appearances " — vulgoy apparitions— is worthy of rigid investiga- 
tion, and is rejected and ridiculed only by those whose excessive 
self-conceit is greater even than their stolidity and ignorance. 
"Now come; stir up the fire, put on another log, re-till your 

Eipe, and let us gossip a little longer, for now tis * the witching 
our of night, when * eh! — Twiat*s the matter with you? — 

tobacco too strong?— a little brandy and water then?— nothing 
like * pouring' spirits down *— oh, don't be alarmed— won't hurt 
you— they're the right sort— cheering, eh? — ^ha! ballet's have 
a song — you and I — 
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< Twa raenry ghosts, two MMrrirghostfl^ 

Two merry ghosts we be! 

If tho ocean were port, it would Jbe^good iport*-' 

**Eh! — how pale you are! —take' care; yoii^l break the glass— 
and breaking ^aas is very ualtoky," 

"Is it?" 

"Why, of course it isj but come now, let's be a little jolly — 
you reaily never saw a -ghost you say? " 

"Hal iml he! hoo!" 

" What a ghostly lau^! — you «re getting uncommonly dull — 
now, if you did but believe in apparitions " 

" Fsha— nonsense !** 

" Oh, well then, since we cannot be in . danf3;er of shocking 
your nerves— for, of course you won't believe a word we shaS 
tell you— you may, perhaps, be somewhat amused by our 
recounting aJrttle bit of moonlight country-road adventure, 
relative to ous own corporeal self and a certain Phajitom 
Travelleu whom we that night joumied with," 



FRAQMEHTS FOT? THE PAHCIFUL. 



SUNSETi 



It is the snuet'of iaavtonm eve, 

The lingering donds float bnoyaat through the air, 
Abd to the eye of sportive fancy, weave- 

The transient semblance of creations £ur $ 

The shadowy impress of those beauties rare, 
Wlikh on their fldecy bosoms they receive 
Whikt floatfaig o'er the earth, and loath to leare, 

Bein^ waftra skyward they renew them there^ 
Hi mynad forms of many a rainbow hue, 

Till dyed with colours brighter than its own, 
Each ewrthly image starts to lifft anew, * 

And furer seems to earth— to heaven being nearer grown. 
So life's own sunset gilds the past, adored 
By thoughts of youth in memory's cloud restored. 



NIGHT. 



Onb azure dome besprent with myriad stars. 

That glisten o'er us like the liAt of love — 
The gentle Venns and the fiery Mars, 

Beam mingled rays from hearen's eyes above, 

And deluged in the moonbeam's vale and grove, 
Gleam silvery felohions waved in leafy wars. 
A beauteous sight for mortal eyes to see. 

And show what wondrous worlds may lie beyond^ 

For hearts of gentle dreaming deftly fond 
Where they may soul-entranced to heaven flee} 

On such an eye the mind majr shapes create, 
Of elfin power, and yet be forgiven, 

For such perchance may be the happy fate 
Of mortals, when the soul from matter riven 
Shoots npwwards to yon star*enamelled dome, 
Ahd thence looks back in moonbeams on its former earthly home. 



Abtrologt. — It is curious to remark how instinctiyely the 
reason has always pointed out to men the ultimate end of the 
various sciences, and how, immediately afterwards, they have set 
to work, like cluldren, to realize that end by inadequate means. 
Now they applied to their appetites, now to their passions, now 
to their mncy, now to the understanding, and lastly, to the in- 
tuitive reason again. There is no doubt but that astrology of 
some sort or other would be the last achievement of astronomy : 
there must be chemical relations between the planets; the differ- 
ence of their magnitudes compared with that of their distances 
ia not explicable otherwise.— ^«rt</ye. 



FIRESIDE FORTUNE-TELLING. 

No. I. — The Ancient Wheel of Ptthagoras. 



The mystical properties of number8,which engaged the attention 
of all the most emment practical philosophers of the past a^pes, 
form a portion of the art of divination, which, in tlM ancient 
Wheel of F;jrthagora8, assumes the most simple, though not the 
least efficacious, arrangement of the kind. It will be found 
a pleasing companion to the social hearth, capable- of 
resolving Sll qaastions of doubt on every poatible subject The 
assigned numbers of the planets and the days of the week are 
calculated by a mystical cycle of acknowledged numerical 
powers. The Jine from east to west represents the horizon^ — 
that from north to south, the zenith and nadir. A- little atten- 
tion to the rules necessary for its comprehension will soon 
enable the reader to solve any mystery dMired. 




BxAXTLE. — A'lady wishes to ask a question, ** Does Caroline 
bv€ WiUiam 9 " She thinks of a numl>er— say 9 ; the first letter 
of her name must then be sought in the alphabetical circle, 
which perhaps gives the corresponding number of 12; the 
question is asked on Thursday, the numerical power of that day 
is dl,*which set down underneath. The number of the planet 
ruling that day, which is Jupiter, gives 78, and this is added to 
the rest, which will give a total of 1 30. Divide this by 30, and 
the remainder look for in the table thus: 

9 

12 

• v 31 

78 



30) 130 (4 
120 



10 remainder. 



It should here be remembered that all the numbers in tiie 
upper division of the table, or adore the horizon, are fortunate, 
and promise success; whilst those below the line, and beneath the 
horizon, are inauspicious and malipi. On looking for the re- 
mainder 10 among the small figures in the centre of the wheel we 
find it in the upper division, and hence conclude the answer to be 
** TES." It must be observed that the figures in the left section 
are in the ascendant, and consequently more fortunate than those 
to the right; whedce we infer, that though Caroline does loye 
W^liam, it is not so ardent an attachment as would have been 
indicated had the number appeared in the left section. The 
nearer, too, all numbers are to the zenith, the greater is the 
success denoted. The following is the numerical power of each 
day, and its ruling planet: 
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PLANETS. 

Saturn 55 

Jupiter 78 

Mars 39 

Sun 34 

Venus 45 

Mercury 114 

Moon 45 

A few trials will soon make 



DATS OF THE WEEK. 

Saturday 45 

Thursday SI 

Tuesday 62 

Sunday 106 

Friday - 68 

Wednesday 102 

Monday 52 

the Fireside Sybil an adept in 



this peculiar branch of divination; and, with the facility derived 
from practice, will come proofs of the accuracy of iti 
indications. 

THE ORACLE OF DESTINY, 

In which all Questions from Correspondents are atiswered gratui- 
tously^ in accordance with the true and unerring principles oj 
Astrological Science. 




To on a QuERisr 

the soliiti'>n of •' ]'< 
the hcav ens boiui; u 



iimont of our work involves 



asked, and from the indications manifest in which, the corres- 
ponding answers are derived. It will, therefore, be absolut ely 
necessary for all correspondents to specify the exact hour and day 
on which they commit the question to paper for our judgment, 
and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this import- 
ant feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy con- 
siderable time— which he is ' liing to devote without reward to 
benefit the nublic— Tub Astrolooer hopes that the liberality of 
his ofifer wiU protect him fro \ the correspondence of those who 
desire adjudication upon frivolous subjects, or who are merely 
actuated thereto by motives of idle and foolish curiosity. AU 
subjects on which they mav be retiUy anxious, can be solved 
with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable periods 
for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from 
week to week. All communications addressed to ** The Astro- 
loger" will be considered as strictly confidential, and the initials 
only g^ven in the oracle. 

ttt ^^ successive numbers of " The Astrologer" will appear a 
series of valuable articles on Judicial Astrology, which will en- 
able those who have no time to bestow on the more abstruse 
portions of the art, to erect schemes and calculate nativities by 
common arithmetic, the rules being reduced to their simplest 
form. An original Legendary Romance, and other attractive 
features, will also appear in due course. Many interesting papers 
stand over till our next from want of space. 

" Vincent," " G. R.," and " E. R. S." At the moment of our 
going to press, three letters, bearing the initials here given, 
were placed on the table for our inspection. Though the an- 
nouncement preceded our work so short a time, it is gratifying 
to find we have already gained such enthusiastic promises of 



support, and such flattering expressions of approval. Replies 
will be ' ■ • 



) found in our second number. 



Dreaming. — Scarcely any part of our nature is less open to 
our observation than the human mind in the state of dreaming. 
The dreamer himself cannot well observe in what manner the 
dreams arise or disappear in his own mind. Were we to watch 
over him with the most vigilant attention, in nine cases out of 
ten we cannot perceive with certainty the emotions excited in 
his mind, or the thoughts passing through it in sleep. But 
though we could ascertain these points, the chief difficulties re- 
main. In the mystic influence of mind on matter, what parts of 
man are active and what dormant, when he dreams ? Or, why 
dreams he at all? 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR, 

A Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious days, with Weekly Indica- 
tions of the Weather , deduced from Planetary Ir\fluences, 

Sunday, Feb. 16th.— Milder, and fair at intervals. Good for 
general purposes, but beware of accidents. 

Monday, Feb. 17th.— Strong gales from the N. W. Change 
at night. Evil: hopes are crusned, and good intentions thwart^. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18th.— Unsettled weather. Void of influence. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19th.— Fair and mild. Favorable for most 
designs, but be not sanguine. 

Thursday, Feb. 20th.— Cloudy and foggy towards nightfaU. 
Evil : avoid love and matrimony. 

Friday, 21st. — Bull and gloomy atmosphere. Ask no favours. 
Go to surgeons and military men. 

Saturday, Feb. 22nd. — Fog, cold, and probably snow. A 
very unhealthy day. Evil, particularly for tie ladies. 

THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY : 

Being Predictions of the Chief Events from Week to Week, 
The assertion that all coming events forecast their shadows is 
now 110 longer regarded as a practical fiction; each day brings 
its testimony of experience, to prove the influence of planetary 
bodies over the destinies of this mundane state. The Abtrolooeb 
has noted with delight that the 8th of this month displayed a 
favorable influence of the benefic Jupiter, on the Queen's natirity, 
which boded well for the commercial prosperity of the kingdom 
at large. On the 16th day, the Duke of Wellington has Saturn 
in square to the sun's place, at his birth, which will manifest 
itself in a serious manner towards his Grace, producing a train 
of evils which must ultimately tend to destroy his mental power. 
Spain again excites attention, and the next arrival of the 
Overland Mail will unfold some strange and unexpected changes 
that are now taking place in our £idian possessions. Some 
iinportant petitions are presented to parliament towards the 
middle-of the week, pra3ring for an abatement of taxation. The 
police jreports aflbra subjects for much comment— conspicuous 
we find amongst them, a singular case of fraud. A destructive 
fire, with probfd)le loss of life, occurs about the 22nd dayjj>reoeded 
by casualties of a scarcely less melancholy character. The public 
ear is shocked by the narration of a wreck, and many business 
speculations throughout the country fail, involving much loss to 
individuals. A marriage in high life is contracted with due 
pomp and splendour, whilst the hand of death presses on the 
head of a noole Earl.— Cede Deo I 



The Mystery or Life.— It is truly surprising how men, 
who affect to be reasonable and thinlung lyings, rail against 
superstition, and decry that in the very elements of which they 
must either live or bear no life. Our very being begins in 
mystery : nor is our progress through existence unaccompanied 
by circumstances which perplex the judgment and confound all 
the calculations of reason, or, what is a Detter term, philosophy. 
There are a thousand incidents passed over and forgotten in the 
busy turmoil of life, which, were learned men anything but 
philosophers, would make them more superstitious than ever: 
events unlooked for— realisation without expectancy— effects 
without apparent causes — or causes so remote as would defy the 
most ingenious and subtle mind to gather their affinities. Super- 
stition!— It is to be imbibed from the very air we breathe; and 
when the most learned professor has traced being through its 
various ramifications, ana discovered organization m>m the germ 
unto the development, he is lost in wonder at the idea of the 
originating power. Thus Beason finds, after a world of pains 
and trouble, she has merely arrived at the Temple of Science, to 
have the door shut in her face. Let us close the book— Death 
alone can solve the mystery, by opening unto us a better and a 
purer reason, or for ever obliterating the idea of annihilation. 

♦^* AU Utters and communications are requested to be addressed to 
" The Astr<^oger,** 11, Wellington Street Nor t?i. Strand, London. 

London: Printed by J. Haddock, 130, Drury Lane. Published 
by G. Vickers; and sold by Strange, Cleave, Berger, Purkess, 
Clements, Barth, and all B<>[>ksellers. 
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THE POETRY OF THE INVISIBLE WORLD. m 

BY A ROSICRUCIAN. 



That man must have a poor workaday spirit— aud in sooth we envy him not— who clings to the 
outward world as the boundary of his thoughts, and wJ|^o is if^norantof the blissful ecstacy of those 
who, indulging in the luxury of day-dreaming, can withdraw lljcmsclves from this sublunary sphere 
and hohl in fancy communion with the absent. This is one of the richest, though perhaps the rarest, 
gifts to humanity, and requires an imagination potent as the wand of the enchanters of old, yet 
exeivised in sorrow and solitude, great is its power to soothe the one and relieve the other. 
Gazing upon the glowing firelight in a long winter's night, and evoking the memory of those far 
away, it requires but little further abstraction to call their images vividly before us, nay, even to 
elicit from the surrounding silence the very tones which once delighted us, and the joyfid accents to 
which we thought it bliss to listen. This has been done, and is done almost unconsciously everj'^ 
day; yet has it ever occurred to those who have experienced this, that the impalpable souls of those 
our imagination has invoked, may be in reality floating around us ? We ask not if it be possible— 
for of that no mortal can be judge —but is it not probable that the singular and occult sympathy 
which pervades the universe, may so operate upon the more ethereal portions of our nature, that 
two souls, however distant, may, under strong impulses, be drawn and attracted towards each other 
on the principle we see daily exemplified in the phenomena of mesmerism ; and that consequently 
two friends, relatives, or lovers, though sundered by many leagues, may, even unknown to them- 
selves, meet at night in dreams, or during the day in reveries. That this theory, in itself so hal- 
lowing and beautiful, is no absurd or extravagant proposition, a moment's reflection will convince 
V ail who have any doubt upon the subject. How extraordinary and even unaccountable — except on 
*^ the dtjc trine of the communion of souls— is that coincideijce of thought and speech which we find 
so continually occurring, when the very words flow from the lips of another which we were on the 
eve of speaking ourselves. Has this been accounted for by the most acute amongst modern meta- 
physicians ? We believe not: though he must be young indeed, who has not numbered this amongst 
the events of ordinary life. That strange, indescribable feeling, which the French have taaght us 
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to caU pruenHment, is also equally inexplicable. Whenever 
some' evil threatens or danger is found to environ those suscept- 
able to such influences, there is felt a mysterious trammel upon 
the spirits which we may in vain endeavour to diake oft There 
are few who have not at some time or other been seised with lUs 
ftingnlar foreboding ; and instanoes of it, too wdl antheBticated 
to admit of dispute, are narrated in most of the sacred and pro- 
fiuie writers. When Addison makes his Oato, sometiiae before 
his &tal exit, exolaiM **WlMt v^ans tUslraaviAess tbat hangs upon 
me?*' or where Banqao ftmarks prior to departing on his eveotfol 
joomey, **A heavy summons hangs like lead vpon me !^ the 
two feelings intended to he expressed are akin to what we kvm 
termed presentiment, and to m^ch De Foe has made sobm fer- 
dble allasiotts in his popnlar work of Bobtmom Oasos. To^vhat, 
then, are we to attribute these singiilar -e io ttons whkdi Sfvwy 
ttan has experienced, pethaps more te^pMnt^ than be is airare 
of ? Shall we impute them to the agency of spirkiial bebigs, or 
more properly, to the ** Divinity Uiat stirs withhi us, and points 
ont an hereafter?*' Let the vaanted arrogance of sdenoe fhmish 
if it can, a reply. The chilling shudder to whidi we are all 
subject, and which is caused, we know not why, is popularly 
supposed, in Sni^aiid, to be the result of footsteps passing over 
your grave. Hie Arabians believe in a more poetical supersti- 
tion, and allege that such a feeling is a sign that either the time 
of yoor own, or of some near relative's death is then being 
decided. In all countries, however, this strange sensation is 
regarded with awe, and attributed to some external cause apart 
from the system. Now, may not it arise from a perception, 
through the finer organs, of some spiritual being hovering around, 
and the shudder be the consequence of the contact of corporeality 
wHh the invisible essence ? And how fesofaurtlng and deHghtftil is 
a oreed like this to every rightly-constituted mind ! The know- 
ledge «f « beloved parent, a faith^ Mend, or the pure spirit of 
one we loved being ever near us, would make us all better and 
more wcnthy of their protection, whilst it would diffuse a more 
kindly feeling amongst our fellow-creatures. There is nothing 
unholy or alarming in such tenets : on the contrary, it would pre- 
pare us with more fitness to follow those who have gone. We 
most fervently believe that the air is thronged with the immortal 
guardians of our race, who, imder certain recognised regulations, 
are allowed to hold communion with mortals. Bold as this 
assertion may sound in the forty-fifth year of the nineteenth 
century, we have the innate sympathies of all the more intellec- 
tual class to strengthen our assumption. In the calm repose of 
a summer's evening, amid the lakes, in the full blaze of moonlight 
upon the hills, or indeed, wherever the corrosive cares of this 
busy world may be for a time excluded and forgotten, the imagi- 
nation takes a loftier and more expansive range, and we feel in 
spirit, at least, elevated above the common dust beneath us. It 
is in periods such as these that a conviction becomes fcnrced upon 
s the mind of a higher destiny, and that in the contemplation of 
such a theme we may so etherialise our grosser nature, as to 
become cognizant of the more subtle existences that people the 
very elements, as one, who was himself a communer with the 
world invisible, has poetically exclaimed :— 

*< And when at length the mind shall be all tne 
From what it hates in this degiadsd fotm— 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm- 



When elements to elements conform. 
And dust is as it should be— shall we not 

Feel all we see less dazzling, but more warm ? 
The bodiless thought— the spirit of each spot— 

Of which even now at times we share the immortal lot?" 



THE FORTUNATE AND UNFORTUNATE 
HOURS OF EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 

It was Issg hM a fhrourite opimoii amongst the early Arabian 
pbflosafinrs, that, wt certain hoars on certidn days, good or bad 
mftiieBoos opeiatedj; and the expericnoe of succeeding ages has» 
iA sooM MTM, teaiAed to corroborate this theory. Believing 
Aat owMtes win feel interested hi amatter whidi is so easily 

SEt to <iie pto&L we hare tnmsiated the following indication Of 
c malsic and beneflc hours from a searoe illuBunated Arabic 
H.S., fenberiy in -Ae possession 6f the celebrated utist- 
astruoger Mr. John Variev, whose library contained the most 
vslnable works on the occult sciences extant. 

MoKSAT. — The second hour after sunrise is evil and unfortu- 
nate, also the hour before midnisht,— avoid and shun each ci 
these ; neither marrv, plant, build, travel, voyage, or bargain ; 
for success in those hours wiQ not attend thee, the evil Saturn 
beine Ix>rd of their duration. The fortunate hours of each 
Monday are the third hour, aocouAted from sunrise, the hout 
innnediatelv before noon, and also two hours before mida^hts 
•—choose these for all tiiy works of magnitude and importance, 
and they will prosper. 

TuE8DAT.«-The first hour after sunrise is unfortunate, as is 
also the hour before noondav, strife and contention being then 
likely to occur. The most rortunate hours of Tuesday arB the 
hour immediately before midnight, and the hour immediately 
after noon, that is to say, from twelre o'clock till one. 

Wednesday.— This day avoid, as endued with the e»fl iaflu- 
ences* of the planets, the third hour reckoned from [sunzise, 
and the hour next before sunset; for little can prosper that is 
performed therein. Choose as fortunate the second hour after 
sunset and the hour before midnight. In love and marriage 
these are pre-eminently fortunate. 

Thtrsday.— The hour after noon (from twelve to one) ispar- 
ticulariy unfortunate, as also are the first and second hours after 
sunset. The first hour after sunrise is pre-eminently endued 
with the force of benevolent stars. Whatever thou doest then Is 
likely to prosper. 

Friday.— In the hour before noon and the hour befc»% mid- 
night do notiiing which is of importance, for stars of malignant 
influence reign at those periods; but choose as fortunate the 
second hour from noon and the hour before sunset, and then 
shsdl fortune favour thee. 

Saturday.— The first hour aft»r sunrise and the second after 
noonday (from one to two o'clock) are unfortunate, and it is vain 
therein to expect aught of good will haM)en. The fortunate 
hours are the second after sunrise and the last before sunset. 
The whole of Sunday maybe considered ruled by favourable 
stars, except the hour before sunset. 

Note. — The time of sunset and sunrise are easily found in any 
almanack for the day required, and should always be referred 
to for the election of favourable periods. The calculation of 
particular days in their ffood or evil influences, as dependent 
upon the aspects of the planets, will be observed duly set forth 
in the Astrological Calendar of the week ; and this table of in- 
fluences shouM always be consulted for a guide as to when 
any imdertfUdng of moment should be commenced. 



FouKTAD^s.— Retiring to the vicinity of fountains to perform 
pious or p^osophical vigUs, and to converse with the spiritual 
world, was a common custom from the earliest times, both 
amongst the Paeans of Europe and of Asia. We find Numa at 
the font of Eeena; and Eai Khosroo (asFerdousi tells us) lajdng 
aside the diadem of Iran, to immerse himself in divine contem* 
plations in a cave watered by a sacred spring. 
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THE CONJUROR'S COLUMN, 



AND sxpoiTxirr of the " black abt/ 




To MAKE A Sixpence Yamisii.— The exhibitor, who on all 
occasions should endeavour to kcejp his audience ignorant of what 
he is going to perform, must begin by enquiring which of the 
company can hold a sixpence secure iu his nand. Amongst the 
numerous applicants he may now select one, and bidding lum ex 
tend the poun of liis right hand, place the coin on its centre, 
pressing it so hard with the thumb that the impression will be re- 
taiited for a few seconds. Regaining the sixpence with his fin^r 
and thumb, he must jerk his arm uo and aown twice or thrice, 
and at the last moven^eut of the haua above his head the exhibi- 
tor should adroitly conceal the sixpence in his hair, when'bring- 
ing the hand down again, and pretending to place the coin in 
the p^m which must be instantly closed^ the sixpemie will have 
seemed to have yamshed. The delusion may be completed by 
the operator putting his hat on his head, and after allowing time 
for coiyectare commanding the coin to appear in the hat, where, 
by ^ghtly inclining the head and rcmovmg the hat, it will of 
course be found and identified by the company. 

How TO Exhibit Three Hawds. — ^Whilst expatiatmg in 
company on /eats of strength, ask the two strongest persons in 
tlie room, to tie your thumbs together. Borrow a piece of cord 
of moderate thiekness, and whust engaging the holders intK>n- 
versatioii, eontrire to slip the two first migers of the right hand 
over the cord, so as to gain, in clawing the left hand over the 
rig^t, a spaee wide enough to extricate the thumbs without dif- 
ficulty. Having had your thumbs tied as closely as possible, 
solicit the loan of a hat, which must be pUced over the hands. 
You now riiow the company that your two hands ai« tightly 
secured, but that you moan to astonish them with a third. In 
order to do so, slip the right hand adroitly out of the cord, and 
flouridung it in the fece of the audience, immediately restore the 
tjiumbs to their former position, whereby you will seem to have 
plaiyed with three hands. If cleverly managed, this simple 
lUusion is one of the most tnexpticable. 

To Pass a Tctmbleb thbough a Table.— Place the specta- 
tors on an opposite side of the table to where you sit, having 
spread^ unperceived, a handkerchief across your knees. Now 
take a drinliing glass — a tumbler with no stem is preferable — 
and covering it with paper, mould the covering, as nearly as 
possible, to the shape of the glass. Whilst uttering some caba- 
nstio phrases, drop the the ^ass into your handkerchief un- 
perceived, and as the paper retains the shape, you virill have no 
difficulty in making the lookersKm belisve the tumbler to be still 
beneath it Passing the gUss in the left hand beneath the table, 
yon now crush the paper down \rith your right, when the glass 
will appear to have oeen sent through the table. It is needless 
to ado, the spectators should be plaoid at some little distance on 
a level ; and if a cloth is over the table, an advantage is gained. 

To DBAw A Hawdkbbchief thbouob thb LEO.^Take a 
silk-handkerchief whicdi bavins twisted round into a bandage, 
y«u proceed to tie round the oaTf of the lejg; as thus :— Begin b^ 
tring it firom the outside ; then, bringing it under the leg, looj[> it 
there with the fore-finger of the right hand, so as to secure it— 
then craickly bring tJbe two ends oack again, and tie them in as 
many loiotd as may seem advisable. Having shown them to the 
company as properly secured, you expertly detach the loop 
beneath the leg, and drawing off the hanokerchief with the right 
hand, the bandage will seem to have passed through the limb. 
For this illusion, never before explained, the Emperor of Ruftiia 



presented a costly di«moiid ring to He^r DohU r» the most cele- 
brated of modem necromancers. 

The Restored Ribbon. — Have two pieces of coloured ribbon 
of exactly ttie same sise and appearanoe, one of which being 
damped may be secured in the palm of the hand, previous to 
exhibiting. The other may be cut in pieces and burned in a 

Elate by the audience. Taking now the ashes, you call for a 
asin of water with which you moisten, them, statins by the 
magical influence of the ♦* cold water cure," the colour and 
foini of the burned ribbon will be restored. Rubbing the 
da ;!shes in the h^nd, you draw forth, at the same tiijie, the 
CO] i< >d ribbon, which will appear to be the same that had been 
coii:>Liuied. 

To CAUSE A 6i4;PENCA to appear m a Glass.— Having 
tu)' 'd v[> ^h ■ cuffc of your coat» begin by placing halfpence on 
your elbow and catching them in yoiur hano, a feat of oexterity 
which is easily performed. Then allege you can catch even a 
smaller coin in a more difficult position. You illustrate this by 
placing a sixpence halfn'ay between the elbow and the wrist. 
By now suddenly bringing the hand down, the sixpence will fiail 
securely into the cuff unseen by any, and seeming apparently to 
your own astonishment, to have altogether disappeared. ]Now 
take a drinking glass or tumbler, and bidding the spectators 
watch the ceiling, you tell them the lost coin shall drop through 
the ceiling. By placing the glass at the side of your arm and 
elevating the hand for the purpose, the coin will fidi from the 
cuff jingling into the tumbler, and cause great marvel as to how 
it came there. 

Dancikq Halfpbrce — Halj^nce may be made to dance by 
affixing, witli wax, black silk to the surface of the coins, and 
lettii^ the threads terminate in a loop, which may be placed over 
the right foot of the exhibitor, who stands at some litUe distance 
from Uie dancing ooina, which are better deposited in a glass 
sugar-basin or large tumbler. In this way questions may be 
answered by halfpence, each movement of the foot causing a 
corresponding jingle in the glass— one vibration representing 
"no," and two "yes." A Httle practice and ingenuity will 
furnish a number of amusing illusions which can l^ performed 
by these means. Indeed no trick should be performed twice 
alike before the same spectators, but varied and adapted as 
occasion requires. 



SONCS OF THE STARS. 



MIDNIGHT. 



Midnight — and stealing forth from human slumbers, 
Souls mingle, and hold converse with the past; 

Thoughts that in garish day dull earth encumbers. 
Now, like our hopes, on themes ethereal caat. 
Dream wildly on of scenes and fimcies vast. 

And mete out minutes which our vision numbers, 
As years of happiness too blest to last. 

And so unlike reality this seems. 

We wake at mom, and call these meetings— d>-«aK«. 

IL 

Midnight!— and lovers sundered wide and far. 

Will watch for thy long coming o'er the billow. 
And gaze tCM^ther on that one bright star, 

That 8he£ a love-like ndiance o'er their pillow; 
And spirits wandering in such sweet communion, 

Their inmost souls thus mutually transfuse, 
Seeking at midnight's hallowed hour that union 

The churlish world in daylight doth refuse. 
Thrice happy ye — the true Romancist deems, 
Who thrill at midnight with these phantom dreams! 
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THE PHANTOM TRAVELLER, 

A Legend of the Wayside, 

BT ▲ POPULAR AUTHOR. 




PcBHAPS you know the road between Crewkeme and TauntoQ. 
Well, no matter if you don't. There is a certain portion -of it 
which is very thickly wooded ; shrouded bv trees on cither side, 
with their thick foliage forming a canopy of sombre leafiues!> tliat 
renders the path eq>ecia11y gioomy after sunset. It \^ as along 
this road that I found myself pedestrianising on my dostinntion 
to Exeter, one evening m the month of last Septembc I ', td 
been a glorious autumnal day, and I had lingered on my way to 
gaxe on a gorgeous sunset-, so that, by the time I had reached 
this leafy defile, nature was veiled in a dim, mysterious twilight. 
Not a sound was to be heard save the tinklins of a distant sheep 
bell, or the twitter of some lo\nng bird bidding its mate good 
night. All around seemed melancholy, soft, and dreamy, and 
I was sauntering slowly along, indulging in all manner of wild 
imaginiogs, when I was startled by Uie apparent sound of foot- 
steps behind me. I turned sharply round, but to my great sur- 
prise, saw nothing, and there i stood for a minute or more, 
straining my eyes in the distance behind me, thinkim^ certainly 
that some one mu9t be approaching, and that I had conceived 
the tread of feet to be a great deal nearer than it redly was. 
I listened — ^no; there was nothing of the kind now to be heard, 
and no human form to be seen. I turned round again, and con- 
tinued walkins onward; when accidentally happening to look 
rather earnestly forward to see where the road was leading mo, 
I beheld the flg^ure of a man at about twenty yards distance, 
walking onwara— apparently a stout made, muscular fellow, 
attired in some kina of apparel that bore the outline and aspect 
' of a dark shooting dross. Ah ! thought I, that accounts for the 
sound ef footsteps, but it is strani^ I should have fancied they 
were behind me, and so close too f— I kept my eyes fixed on the 
^stranger' a companion will shorten the road, thought I — 1*11 
pnsh on and overtake him. I mended my pace, but did not 
appear to gain upon him^I walked even faster, but it was useless; 
tliere he was, still keeping at the same distance. Well, thought 
I, it is strange \ the man mmt be going at more than fqur miles 
an honr, ana yet he does not appear to be walking so fast as I 
am. On I went, perseveringlv, but with no better success; and 
feeling somewhat annoyed at oeing foiled in this strange way, I 
shouted to make him stop, but found it was iinpose'JAe to get up to 
Aim— there he was, ttiU at the tame dietance. I gazed at him 
in amazement, and as I gazed, it suddenly struck me that his 
footsteps were perfect! jr noiseless. I stood still, in alarm— I 
confess it— the figure still appeared to be walking, but the dis- 
tance between us did not diminish ! I wns amazed— what 
should I do ? To turn back would be folly, for the last village I 
had lefk, where there was the least chance of getting a bed for 
the niriit, was upwards of three miles distant. I must then walk 
on and follow this ^antom traveller; and so I did, sometimes 
slowly, and then quickly, but still, there he was, always ut the 
same distance from me. 

Onward we went, this phantom traveller and I, still keeping 
the same equal distance irom each other. I should have been 
most heartily glad to have found some branch road that would 
have led me by a circuit towards my place of destination, but 
there was nothing of the kind to be seen, not even a bye lane. 
Eagerly did I stretch my neck and strain my eyes to get a 
glimpse, if possible, of some distant cottage. No, there was not 
the least semblance of any kind of habitation visible. On^-ard 
we walked a mUe or more.— Ah ! there are houses in the dis- 
tance, like a straggling village, off to the right yonder. I looked 



along the road to see where it wound ; could it be possible ?— 
the phantom traveller was gone !— vanished as he had come -I 
knew not how nor whither. But was he really eone ? might he 
not be somewhere, ^rhaps very nedr—behtnd me? It was a 
strange idea, but I could not conquer it. I turned and looked 
back— no, there was nothing there. -Then he was gone -but he 
might come again- perhaps, come walking 'face to face tdwards 
me -and what could he be like ?— the eyes, nose, mouth, the 
expression of face— what ? I worked myself up into a state of 
intense nervousness by the mere force of fancy. I set off walk- 
ing at my utmost speed, until presently coming to a turning 
that led to the village, I dashed down it almost at a nm, and did 
not stop till I came within reach of a human habitation; and 
here I paused, for here at last I felt myself safe, and ventured 
even to entertain a suspicion that I might, all this while, have 
been the dupe of my own fancy. And yet it could not be; had 
the figure been of human mould, he must have turned oflF some- 
where out of the road, and there i*-as no opening of any kind— 
not <»ven a stile -nothing but trees and hedge, thick and lofty. 
Well, he was gone. " Thank heaven!" said I, and I began walk- 
in"- leisurely down the village, endeavouring to compose myse" J 
bu*t I could not resist entering the first inn I came to, and de- 
Ughted I was, when, in answer to my inquiry, the hostess inform- 
ed me that I could there have a bed. Comfort for the night, 
thought I, as I was shewn into a snug Uttle sitting room, where 
I ordered a fire to be lit mstantly, and desired to have tea, and 
a glas? of brandy and "water, while the tea was prepanng. 1 
said nothing about the phantom to anyone, though it womd 
have been well for me afterwards if I had. Now, thought J, 
beiftg pretty comfortable, Fll read, and when tired of reading, 
Tw.rKkn« srmiebodv wUl droD m-mav be a trav— ehl—now 



perhaps somebody will drop in— may ^ 
was that fiinc3', or did I see a man's face at the window, looking 
in ? Pshaw!-here's the brandy and water!— there s a good 
girl, now-no; before you lirfit the fire, just go outeide and 
close that window-shutter. The girl laid down the fire-wood, 
&c., went out, closed the shutter, and returned.— 

** Some beggar there, eh. Mar}' ?" 

"No, sir,Tnever seed 'un," replied Mary, staring at me; 
" there be no one about at aU." Of course I said something as 
to a mistake, and "my fancy;'* but I did not feel satisfied, for 
the girl, as I thought, seemed a little startled by my remark. 
But pshaw! that might be my foncy. Well, "heres a pleasant 
road to all iraveUers"— brandy and water capital !-^that sutjs mv 
fency. How gloriously that wood bUises!-there s a good girl; - 
-aiii chair, eTi?-pair ofsUppers tool-you're a very pretty 
girl, Mary; take my boots - there-now, light both those can- 
dles, and go and see about the tea. And away went the maiden 
to fulfil my behest, quickly returning with the tea things -a mo^^t 
remarkable lookmg Devonian tea kettle and ^me splendid home- 
made brown brea^ like cake; the most delicate butter that ever 
was made, and a pot of aU-glorious, and never to-be-sufhciently - 
commended clouted cream! By George! capital country this to 
live in, however- pleasant bed now, we dare say, snug and com- 
fortable— glorious ramble over the hills in the morning. Ah I 1 
shall enjoy myself here immensely, lean see that.-— 

"And did you have no inteniew, sup, agam with the Phantom? 

You shall hear. . 

(To be concluded in our nescQ 

The Progress of the Starry Science.— The symbols of 
this celestial scenography were set up as tangible representatives 
of benefic or malefic powers that shed corresponding rays, caus- 
ing smiUng har>ests or dreary famine ; illuminating the paths 
of the favoured to honour and fortune, or rendering still darker 
and more perilous the wayfarincs of adversity. Thus grew up 
a system, splendid in the first degree, referring perpetually to 
tlie bright and ever progressing heralds of its decrees ; but iiie 
science that enabled man to deduce presaces of the future ny 
unerring rules, and independently of other than inftuences 
which affect him in common with all the constituents ot creation, 
became vitiated by pretended communings with imaginary 
beings, and propitiatory sacrifices to the deities of an absurvi 
polytheism ; yet so fascinating was this admixture of truth ana 
fiction, that it still retained freshness when upon it had de- 
scended the hoar of ages. 
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THE SELF INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. 



CHAPTEB I.— THB INTRODCCTIOW, 




It is a strikingly convincine proof of the truth of Astrology, 
that, eren the most emlDent for their learning and freedom from 
superstitious trammels have not only advocated and studied the 
wondrous science, but that they hare, in many of the most 
elaborate works which have been handed down to us, exhorted 
others to do likewise. The celebrated Dr. Fludd was a strenuous 
supporter of the Rosier ucian philosophy; Melanqthon, the good 
and pious Reformer, was a firm believer in Judicial Astrology ; 
Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine continually had their nativities 
cast by the astrologers of their age; and the mass of evidence to 
be found in the opinions of the ancients, and supported by the 
practice of the modems, would strengthen any pursuit that stood 
less in need of it than the celestial art. When Charles the First 
was confined, Lilly, the famous astrologer, was consulted for Uie 
hour that should favour his escape. Dryden cast the nativities 
of his sons, and his predictions —particularly the one relating to 
his son Charles— were singularly verified. Cardan and Burton, 
author of The Anatomy ofMekmchoiy^ both celebrated for their 
astrological skill, predicted the days of their death, which in 
each case took place to the very hour they had foretold. The 
early period in which astrology was practised would seem to 
throw its origin back to a time almost coeval with the creation 
of man, for there is no recognised authority that explains with 
whom or where it originated. The Chaldeans became soon 
eminent for their skill, and at Babylon it was taught and prac- 
tised for many centuries before the Christian era. By them it 
was transmitted to the Greeks, whence it passed to the Romans; 
y and then followed its general dissemination over all Europe. 
All our greatest astronomers have been astroloeers, and it 
speaks volumes for the broad basis of truth on which the science 
rests, when we add that there is, we believe, no single instance 
on record of one who had become thoroughly conversant with 
its wondrous revelations ever abandoning in distaste so valuable 
a pursuit. 

We must now proceed to g^ve some idea of the principles on 
which the art of foretelling future events is mainly dependent 
That the stars have an effi^t upon the earth and its inhabitant^ 
is as self-evident as that they have an existence; the ebbing 
and flowing of the tides prove this, as well as the periodical re- 
turns of heat and cold, light and darkness. These are the most 
prominent parts of Judicial Astrolo^, for in these planetary 
influence is universally felt and admitted, and the periods are 
accurately known. Changes of the weather, and all the various 
conditions of the atmosphere, proceed from the same causes, 
namely, the various positions and configurations of the stars; 
although the manner in which they effect those changes is not 
wholly known. Nothing can be a stronger proof of siderol in- 
fluence than the strange succession of fortunate and unfortunate 
events experienced by many individuals. The whole lives of 
some are a succession of disasters, and all their exertions termi- 
nate in disappointment. Certain times are peculiarly disastrous 
to certain people, a circumstance referable to some similarity in 
their horoscopes, and in families numbers frequently die about 
the same time, which is not unusiuil among relatives. The me- 
dium through which distant portions of matter operate on each 
other may probably be a very fine fluid — electricity, as it is now 
generally believed— emanating from each through infinite space, 
and wholl V imperceptible except by its effects. This may be de- 
Dominatea sympathy, and to it nuty be traced whatever is 



deemed miraculous or supernatural, or perhaps, to speak more 
properly, whatever cannot be referred to the recognised princi- 
^es of matter. For instance, the laws of attraction and gravi- 
tation are known as general sympathies existing in all planetary 
bodies with the operations or which we are familiar. But the 
more particular or occult sympathies are those not common to 
matter, and even apparently contrary to its general laws ; such a^ 
the needle's polarity, and the other phenomena which have even 
baflfied the deep investigations of modem science. 

The luminaries are however, the more immediate causo of 
sublunary vicissitudes in their mutual configurations with each 
other, and with the angles, particularly when posited in the mid- 
heaven. There is something remarkable in this angle even 
when no planets are in or near it, for all vegetables will point to 
it by nature, and will dwindle and waste if any substance inter- 
vene between them and the zenith. This is the reason why grass 
will not grow beneath trees ; animals decline from the same 
cause, ana those who are confined long in houses or mines, or who 
live ih woods and caverns, however fieely light and air may her 
admitted, are pale, cadaverous, and unneaUhy, so lon(^ as a 
dense mass of matter is interposed between them and tno free 
sky of Heaven. Perhaps the benefits derived from exercise in 
country walking may be also in part attributed to the influence 
of the zenith towanu which all animated nature has a recognised 
tendency. The principles of planetary influence are deuced 
from the same unerri ng laws as determine the calculations o^ 
the astronomer, and may be resolved into these brief propo- 
sitions. 

-Ftr#fi^— That the perfect exercise of our Acuities or senses i^ 
either dependent upon, or variously affected by, the same causes 
that produce the phenomena by which all animal life is sustained, 
all nroductions of the soil matured, and which moreover, induce 
modifications of conformation, colour, and temperament, in th<} 
human species. 

/Secon^/y— l^at tlie planetary bodies have a conjoint influence 
on the atmosphere, directly— as evinced in ordinaiy fluctuations 
and changes, and indirectly in the less understood deficiency or 
excess of the electric principle that pervades nature — that subtle 
agent which, prepared in the mightj- laboratory' of the heavens, 
is manifested to us in meteoric appearances, the splendid corus- 
cations of the Aurora Borealis, and the more familiar' pheno- 
mena of thunder and the explosive flash. 

Thirdly— llhdX as temperature atlone-^which is confessedly re- 

fulated by the position of the planets— has decided efRects upon 
ealth, sickness, the passions, and affections, so must thcr 
predispositions of individuals, ftrom the same cause, be excited 
to attempts and accomplishments of good or evil by causes im- 
perceptible to themselves, but which are in strict accordance 
with the law of recurring influences. 

Thus it has been conclusively argued, that if temperature and 
certain atmospherical changes aflect the human body, why should 
not the affections and dispositions of the mind be influenced in 
like manner? We well Know that climate produces an effect 
upon the character of man; for the vehement passions of thos^ 
in the ** sunny South,'' and the colder, phlegmatic policy of the 
inhabitants in the Korth, are of every day experience. Such 
being admitted then, it is not irrational to believe that liveliness 
or defect of imagination and passion, and generally the degree 
and bias of intellectual capacity, may be consistently ascribed to 
planetary influences ; and that these, though less palpable to the 
grosser senses, excite the accomplishment of preoroinations in 
the career of individuals. Thus the student in astrolc^- as- 
sumes precisely the same data as the astronomer ; and adopting 
the rules of ancient art as sanctioned by experience, he assigna 
to every planet, whether in the scheme of a nativity or horary 
question its relative influence ; and this process unveils the san- 
guine or melancholic temperament of the querent, unfolds hia 
propensities and pursuits, and foreshadows llie untoward ot 
auspicious periods of his existence. • As we wish to impress most 
strongly upon the student the solidity of the basta on which the 
celestial art rest its claims for attention, we shall probably, 
in. our next, continue these preliminarjr remarks, and then fur- 
nish such information as will enahle him to bring these facts to 
the test of experience, by erectifljgf a wheme for liimself. 
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PENCILLINQS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Thb art of knowing the hnmour, temperament, or disposition 
of a person from observation of the lines of the face and the 
ohartujter of its members or features, is called Physiognomy, 
and has been treated of in all ages by all. authors, mm the 
sophist Adamantius and Aristotle to liavater. It is founded on 
the conviction that there is a corresponding tone given to the 
countenance by the mind ; that the features and Imeaments of 
the one are directed by the motions and affections of the other; 
and Uiat there is a peculiar arrangement in the members of the 
faoe, and a peculiar disposition of the countenance to each pro- 
minent affection, and perhaps to each prominent idea of the 
mind. Thanks to bounteous nature, she has not confined us to 
one only method of conversing with each othe^r and learning each 
others' thoughts; for the lan^a^ of the face is as copious, and 
perhaps as distinct and intelligible as the diction of the 
tongue. The lips may be closed and the ear deprived of sound, 
but the countenance and the ^e supply this deficiency, and afibrd 
us a still farther advantage, ifor the tongue may deceive, but the 
features will rarely present a false aspect ; on comparing the 
in£cations of the two, the prevarication of the former may be 
readily detected. The foundation of j^ysiognomy is in the 
different ol^ects that present themselves to the senses, and the 
<Uffsrent iJeas that arise on the mind— each make an im- 
pression on the spirits adequate or correspondent to the cause. 
If it be asked how such an impression could be effected, it is 
easy to answer that it is another demonstration of the beneficent 
laws of Providence that has fixed such a relation between the 
sereral parts of creation that we may, by studying the results ; 
be apprised of the approach or receding of things useful or bane- 
fiU to us. The Cartesian philosophers in a more metaphysical 
spirit allege, ** that the animal spirits "being moved in the organ 
by an object, continue their motion to the brain, from whenoe 
that motion is propagated to this or that particular part of the 
body as is . most suitable to the design of nature ; having first 
made a proper alteration in the face by means of its nerves." 
The fiace then is to be regarded as a kind of dial-plate, and the 
wheels and springs insiae the machine putting its muscles in 
motion, show wli^is next t6 be expected from the striking 
part The great Prince of Cond6 was very expert in studying 
the pK^siognomical cdiaracteristlcs which shewed the peculiar 
habits and positions of fiEuniliar life and mechanical employments. 
He would sometimes lay wafers with his friends that he would 
zueu upon the Pont Keuf what trade persons were that walked 
by, ana it is proved that he was not more than twice in error 
out of sev^al hundred experiments. Lavater has brought the 
science unquestionably to its greatest perfiection, and his work 
unonit should be in the poaeession of all. The ingenious Mr. 
Varley has exhibited some singular illustrations of the different 
characteristic features belonging to those bom under the diffe- 
rent signs of thf sodiac, which most strikingly corroborate the 
tmdi of astrological deductions. The contrast between those 
boorn xmdtsr Aries and those under Taurwi is so borne out by facts, 
that Ae most prejudiced would upon examination become con- 
yerts to the truth of the theory. 



FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL 



Tbb Dakobbous Pbriods <xr Lm.— There are certain pe- 
riod* of life, wImb, as is well known to physicians, tiie tenure 
of human existence beoomes less certain and more fnil, and 
these yean n% called the climacteric yean frcm a Greek word» 
signifying a soile or ladder. The first dhnaoterie, aoccHrding to 
tha best authorities, is thesevedath year of a man's life ; the rest 
aie amltiples of the fint by an odd nunber, as 81, 35, 49, 63, 
^md 77, wMch two last are called the gpraad disiaoterics, and the 
laager is more oertatn. The prineipal anthon on the subject of 
olimacterios are Plato, Cicero, Macrobius, Augos Gellius, &c, 
amoi^ the ancients ; and ArmO, MaifaruB and Sahnatius among 
the modemsk St Augustine, Su Ambrose, Beda, andBoetius 
all countenance the opinion. 



Flowbbs.— All these elegant and delicate textured beings 
possess a mysterious life of tSeir own, with feefiags akm to ovn. 
How the leaves fiode away beneath the burning influence of the 
sun I How languishes the flower-bell after the refreshing dews 
of night I How proudly it shows itself to the rising day, adorned 
with pearls clearer than purest crystal; how elated ^t is when 
the wanton bee dares to suck its treasured . sweets; how quickly 
it dies when torn from its native soil ! Is there not here a human 
type? 

Thb Infikitt of Intellect.— Among the innumerable mor^ 
tifications that waylay human arrogance on every side may well 
be reckoned our ignorance of the most common objeots and 
effects— a defect of which we become more sensible by every at- 
tempt to supply it Vulgar and inactive minds confound mmi- 
liartty with Imowledge, and conceive themselves infonped of the 
whole nature of things when they are shown their form, or told 
their^use; but the speculatist, who is not content with superficud 
views, harasses himself with fruitless curiosity; and stiU, as he 
inquires more, perceives only that he knows less. 

Omens. — When George HI. was crowned, a large emerald 
fell out of his crown. America was lost in the same reign. When 
Charles X. was crowned at Rheims, he accidentally dn>pped his 
hat, the Due D'Orleans, now Louis Philippe, picked it up, and 
presented it to him. On the Saturday preceoi^ the promulga- 
tion of the celebrated ordinances by Charles X's ministers, the 
flaff which floated on the columns in the Place Yendome, and 
which was always hoisted when the Boyal Family was in Paris, 
was described to be torn in three places. ITie tri-colour waved 
in its stead the following week. 

Caxds and theib Emblems.— Every one must at some time 
or other have experienced the singular efiects, either of chance 
or calculation, wnich result from the various dispositions of the 
cards and it may afford some due to the reason why a pack ci 
cards should be dioeen as a medium for divination to explain the 
principle on which they were originally eonstructea: — It is 
generally beUeved that cards were invented for the amusement 
of one <M the early kings of the line of Bourbon ; but this be* 
lief is erroneoiis. Who the man was that inTentsd these instru- 
ments of amusement is not known, neither can we tell in what 
age they were fint iuTented. Our knowledge is timited to the 
country whence they came — ^namely, Egypt The coknns are 
two, red and Uack, which answer to Uie two equinoxes. The 
suits are four, answering to the four seasons. The emblems 
formerly were, and still are in Spain — ^for the Heart, a cup, ^e 
emblem of winter ; the Spade, an acorn, the emblem of autumn ; 
the Club, a trefoil, the emblem of suauner ; the Biamond, a 
rose,' the emUem oi* spring.Tlie twelve court cards answer to the 
twdve months, and were fbrmeriy depicted as the signs of the 
sodiac The fi^y-two cards answer to the number of weeks in 
a year ; the thirteen cards in each suite, to the number of weeks 
in a lunar quarter, llie aggregate of Uie pipe, calculated in the 
following manner, amount to the number en days in a year :<— 

The number in each suit 55 

4 

The number of all the suits 220 

The court cards multiplied by 10.... 120 

The number of court cards 12' 

The number of each suit 13 

365 days. 

Sleep.- Sleep is a state in which a great part of every life is 
past No animal has yet been discovered wnose existence is not 
varied with intervals of insensibility; and some late philosoi^ers 
have extended the empire of sleep over the vegetable world. Yet 
of tills change, so frequent, so great, so general, and so neces- 
sary, no searcher has yet found either the efficient or final cause, 
or can tell by what power the mind and body are thus chained 
down in irresistible stupefSaction, or what benefits the animal re- 
ceives firom this alternate suspension of the active powers. 

&iem AND STMB<HL8.^The genius of oriental nations^ appears, 
in all form«r ages, to ha^a been remarkably attached to signs 
andsymb<^ 
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AMULETS AND CHARMS. 



Ar.T. remedies for diseases, or anything worn about the person 
for protection against specific eyils, may be termed amnleto, and 
of these Tarioos kinds are described bj the old aathors. By the 
Jews they were called Kamea ; by the Greeks, Phylaeteriu, hy 
the Romans, Amuleta or Ligatura ; by the Catholics, Aymu Det, 
a consecrated relic ; and by the natives of Afirica, where they 
are still held in Uie highest estimation, Fetishes. Different 
materials have been venerated and supposed capable of preserving 
from danger and infection, as well as presumed to be of great 
efficacy m removing diseases when actually present The 
electro-galvanic ring, now to be purchasedin every street, asa cer- 
tain mode of alleviating the pains of rheumatism, and similar ex- 
cruciating disorders, is only a species of amulet, and of its surpris- 
ing and apparently miraculous effects upon the system, there are 
hundreds of persons who will daily furnish examples. These 
remedies work as it were sympathetically on the bod^, and are 
frequently adopted by persons of excellent understanding. Lord 
Bacon, whom no one can accuse of being ignorant, says, that if 
a man wear a bone rinfi^ or a planet seal, strongly believing that 
by that means he mi^t obtain his mistress, or that it would 
preserve him unhurt at sea, or in battle, it would probably make 
him more active and less timid, and that, consequently, his en- 
terprises would be more likely to succeed. The learned Boyle 
considered them as an instance of the ingress of external effluvia 
into the habit, in order to show the great porosity of the human 
body. He moreover adds, that he is persuaded some of these 
external medicaments do answer, for that he was himself subject 
to a violent periodical bleeding at the nose, and that a rawer 
repulsive [remedy which he applied, as an amulet worn round 
the neck, proved immediately efficacious. A remarkable instance 
of this nature was conmiunicated to Zwelfer, by tiie chief physi- 
cian to the States of Moravia, who having pre]^a«d some troches 
or lozenges of toads, after the manner of^ Van Hefanont, found 
tiiat not only being worn as amulets they preserved him, his 
friends, and domestics, from the plague, but when applied to those 
suffering' under its dire e£BBCt8, a cure was in evenr case effected. 
Boyle, Bellini, Dr. Wainwru^ht, Dr. Keil, and others, have 
strongly advocated the use of the amulet. A striking example 
of the power of music, in producing beneficial vibrations of the 
atmosphere oociured in the last century, when Oraxio Benevoli 
composed a mass for the cessation of the plague at Rome, and 
maybe here considered as a vocal charm. It was performed in 
St. JPeter*s Church, of which he was ma^Mtr^ di eapetia, and the 
singers, amounting to more than two hundred, were arranged in 
different circles of the dome, the sixth choir occupying the sum- 
mit of the mighty cupola. On the following day, sa^ the his- 
torians of that time, the plague abated, and the following week 
became totally extinct. The origin of amulets may be traced to 
the most remote ages of mankind. In very early histoi^ traces 
of their existence may be discovered. Tlie learned l5r. War- 
burton is evidently in error, when he assigns the origin of these 
magical instruments to the age of the Ptolemies, which only 
preceded the Christian era by three centuries. Indeed, Galen 
* tells us that the Egyptian king, Nechepsus, who reigned 330 years 
before Ptolemy, had written, that a green jasper cut into the 
form of a draeon, surrounded with rays, if applied externally, 
would strengthen the stomach and organs <^ digestion. The 
earrines which Jacob buried beneath ti^e tree of Sechem, as 
related in Genesis, were also amulets, and we are minutely in- 
formed by Josephus, that Solomon discovered a jdant efficacious 
in the cure of epilepsy, and that he employed the aid of a charm 
or spell for the purpose of assisting its virtues— the root of the 
herb being conc^ealed in a ring, which was applied to the nosMls 
of the patient, and Josephus remarks that he himself saw a 
Jewish priest practise the art of Solomon with complete success 
in the presence of Vespasian, his sons, and the tribunes of the 
Roman army. From this art of Solomon, exhibited through the 
medium of a ring or seal, we have the eastern stories which ce- 
lebrate the seal of SokMHoo, and record the potoaoy «f ita emmj 
over the various orde^ of demons or of genu who are tiq^osed 
to be the invincible benefiMJtors or tormentors of the hwnaa race 
in the Eastern Mythology. The moat fiunons aanlat amonffst 
the ancients was that which embraced the word Ahraa 



supposed to be <be itfuae ef a Syrian Grains, whose aid was con- 
sidered invoked by the wearers of the talisman, and it was thus 
thrown into the form of an isosceles triangle, by tboeej who 
wished to test its efficacy. 



ABRACADABRA The herb Zimarta, gallieTCd by 
ABRACADABR moonli^t and worn roaad on the 



neck, has, according to nHuur v^ery 
respectable authorities, perrormea 
suiprising cures in a^es, fevers, 
anctsimi&r disorders. 'Die ano- 
dyne necklace of Dr. Chamber- 
layne, will be remeaiberad as an 
amulet which long maintaiBed a 
high position amongst modiers 
and nurses for lulling the infeats 
under their charge into a healthy repose, and indeed numerous 
similar instances might be cited of the popularity of their em- 
ployment. SsAcient, however, has perhaps been said to show 
the interesting nature of the subject, and we shall Ttmme our 
investigations as frequently as time and speux will permit 
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AsTBONOMT AKD MssMEBisii.'— Let Bu untutored Indian hear, 
for the first time, that tlie moon which rolls above his head is 
suspended there by the power of gravitation; that she obe;^s the 
influence of every little speck which his eye can discern in the 
firmament; of orbs placed oeyond them agam, but invisible to us, 
because their light has not yet reached our globe; that the earth 
cannot be shaken, and the shock not communicated through the 
whole system of the universe; that every pebble under his feet 
as virtually rules the motions of Saturn as the sun can do. — 
Let him then be told that one sentient being, placed in 
the vicinity of another sentient being, can, by a certain action 
of his nervous system, produce the daily phenomenon, sleep, 
and the rarer one, somnambulism; and which of these lessons 
would he>e the most prompt to credit? Certainly not that 
which inctdcates an impalpable action and reaction between infi* 
nite masses, separated by mfinite distances. The pride of learn- 
ing, the arrogance of erudition, deem it ignoble to believe what 
they cannot explain; while simple instinct, struck with awe by 
everything, is equally open to credit what it cannot as what it 
can comprehend, and admits no scholastic degrees of marvel- 
lousness. 

Influence of the Moon. — It is a fact well knoTvii to most 
gardeners that the trees which are planted, and the seeds which 
are sown, in the decrease or wane of the moon never thrive, and 
it was long ago observed by the ancient philosphers that her 
occult influence extended even to matters of |;eneral business. 
Let those, therefore, who would have any pursmt or undertaking 
successful, observe the course of the moon, and above all things 
beg^n nothing of consequence in the decrease, for long experi- 
ence has proved that there does not exist half the chance of 
success to any pursuit during that time, and that on the contrary 
affiurs and speculations of every kind which are began in the 
moon's increase, have a far better prospect of success, allowing 
for natural obstacles, than at the opposite period. It may l^ 
added as as a singular corroborative fact, that nearly all the un- 
successful publications which are continually appearia^ and as 
constantly felling, are ushered forth to public notice v^i&t the 
moon is m her decrease, and the successful periodicals on the 
contrary. The astrological reason is, that tne moon signifies 
not only the community at liurge, but also those changes in 
popular opinion, which are apparently without motive so con- 
tinually occurring. 

Possibility and Cbbdibilitt.~How strangely must they 
estimate nature, how higlily must they value themselves, who de- 
ny the possibility of any cause, of any effect, merely beoause it is 
incomprehensible 1 For, in^ fiiot, what do men comprehend? Of 
what do they know the causes? When Newton said that gravi- 
tation held we world together, did he assign the reason why the 
heavenly bodies do not fly off from each other into infinito ^>aoe? 
He did imt teach a word; and that word has gained admittonce, 
as it were, s urrent i tioinsly, amid causes, even in the miads of the 
moat enlighteneo, iuBomiich that to doubt it now were a proof of 
ignorance and fidly. 
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THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 



A Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious jdays^ with Weekly Jndiea- 
turns of the Weather J deduced from Planetary Influences. 

Sunday, Feb. 23rtL— Dull and cold. Frosty night Dangerous. 
AToid quarrels. 

Monday, Feb. 24th.— Clear Frosty weather. Speculations 
fail, and pecuniary losses occur. 

Tuesday, Feb. 25th. - Changes : sleet, and in the North, snow. 
An excellent day for love, matrimony, or pleasure, the planet 
Venus being remarkably well aspected. 

Wednesday, Feb. 26th. — Fairer, but cold. All influenced by 
Mars will thrive. 

Thursday, Feb. 27 th.— Windy and cold. Avoid dealings 
with ladies, nor make assignations. 

Friday, Feb. 28th.— Dull fog and misty. Write no letters of 
Importance— journey not— nor apply to lawyers and booksellers. 

Saturday, March 1 st. — Temperate and fair. Good and evU 
influences both prevail, but ask no favours ; if not immediately 
refnsed, they will be finally rejected. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY: 

Being Predictions of the Chief EvenU from Week to Week. 

As the month wanes with the moon, new events arise to arrest 
the attention of the seer, foremost amount which we find the 
indications of strife in the houses of legislation. Venus, the 
Inrif ht star of love and hope, meeU in the house of pleasure a 
conjunction of the planet Mercury, from which we augur well 
to bterary pursuits especially those in which females share, and 
some new debutante charms the critics. A churchman of eminence 
resigns his mitre, and some alterations are seen in the commer- 
cial world. The death of one noted for his attainments takes 
place about the 28th day; and towards the end of this month 
Saturn will pass over the mid-heaven in the nativity of the Queen 
Dowaeer, causing sickness or family afflictions. A railway col- 
lision m the Norm excites ai>prehension in the beginning of the 
week, and a deed of violence is perpetrated in the east of liondon. 
The miscreant is, however, not suffered to escape. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



THE ORACLE OF DESTINY, 

fi which all Questions from Correspondents are answered gratui- 
toushft i^ accordance with the true and unerring principles of 
Astrological Science* 




To OUR QuERiSTii.— This drpaitment of oar work involvra (he Rolotion of 
" horary questions," so called from a Ggwrt of the heavens being erected for the 
boo r in which the question is asked, and ftxnn the indications manifest in which 
the oorrcspondinc answers are derived It will, therefore, be absolutely necessary 
for all correspondents to specify ike txact hour and dojf on which they commit 
the question to paper for our judgment, and the rqilies will then be given aoeord- 
tagly. As this important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy 
considerable time which he is wilfing to devote without reward to benefit the public. 
Thk AtTBOLOOKR hopes that the fiberality of his offer will protect him from the 
correspondence of those who desire a^judieaiioQ upon frivolous sul^eets, or who 
aren^erdy actuated thereto by motives of idle and foolish curiosity. All subjects 
on which they roay be rtalfy anxioMt, con be solved with absolute certainty ; and 
the election of fiivourable periodH for marriage, speculation, or commencmg any 
pew underlakmg with advantage, will be oheerhilly and readily pointed oat from 
week to week. All communicauons addressed to '* The AtTROi.ooER " will be 
0onsiderMl aa strietly coofidcolial, and the initials only fives in the oracle. 



6. R. — The constellation r>«i M^or is now on the meridian at midnight 
Any modem treatise on aritronomy will give him the position of the stars, but 
a celestial globe is best adapted for the calculations he requires. 

E. R. S.— Mars is now in his own sign of Scorpio. "We would advise him to 
select the 26th day for the enterprise he mentions. 

VixcuKT. — An article on Pa^.miRtry, or the art of divining by the lines of the 
hand, will appear forthwith. 

S. H.-— We are open to the contributions of those who have proof to adduoe of 
the influence of the stars, and shall be happy to affordroom to the lucubration 
of our correepondcnt, 

"W. K.— Yes. There ai* professors of Astrology in the Univen>ity of Cambridge 
at this moment. 

L. L —We have ciccted a figure for the lime mentioned by our correspondent, 
and find the querent is now environed by circuuistauccii of doubt and diifficulty, 
His genius appears decidedly adapted 'to mechanical pursuits, and moderate 
success it indicated. The party inquired after is deceptive, though with no 
evil intention ; he will soon be embarrassed in pecuniary matters. The indi- 
cations in the seventh house are vcrv «ingular, and seem to f>bow this is not the 
first time be has been engaged in ad ventures of the kind. There is one, hov:- 
ever, who is endeavouring to supplant the quej-ent, and Hbo will eventuaHy 
prove a dajigerou-s rival. The crisis will be in a form ight— wait that time 
and then coinmunieale again. 

KosE.— Your lover is not the faithless swain you imagine. Under the guise of 
triendship your confidence has been abused. 

S. S., W. R., Mask, &c.— We cannot undertake private correspondence, except 
under circumstaucM of a pcculior nature. Tht time of committing the ques- 
tions to paper should be exact to the minute, as the Astrologer has afterwards 
to correct it to atttronomioal time. It would trespass less upon our spaee if 
one question only were given us by each ouerent to answer m each number, 
as always preser%'ing the figure we can make reference again. 

G K o n u 1 u s — Let our oorres|)oudent extend the circulation of our work by reoom- 
mendaiion to his friends, and he mill best advance the interests of oar pab- 
Usher. The Astrolq^r himself reaps his icw^rd in the continual proois of 
thai truth for the advanoement of which he labours. 

£. B. (So ho), who haa forwarded to us the nativities of himself and ikmily, must 
allow us a few days to give our Judgment tiieraon. It is gratifVring indeed to 
find the art studied by those who have perhaps less time for its contemplation 
than the arronut philosophers of the day, who reAise to examine auf^t that 
is not reducible to the elements of matter. 

XQUIRRXDO.— Ton win be speedily, through a friend, inducted to ameohani- 
cal puraoit which will, with persareranoe, extricate you from tbe presen 
difBeulties. There is. in the scheme we have erected, an indication of fonner 
extravagance, if not dissipation. Is this so ? 

A Student.— The figure is not saflicaentir periiectad to enable us to give a 
decision. For the back numbers of the ffdiemeris write to Mr. John Lyon, 
13, Humber Dook Street, HuU, who bad, and doubtlcas has, a complete set. 

B. P. (Ely).— You have trafficked heretofore in the produce of the earth, do not 
hastily reject what haa been profitable to your health, though it has not to your 
purse. Avoid dealing in meiala. Should you deaire Amber advice write 
again ; we cannot spare time always for pers<mal oonsxiltadon. 

J. C. S.— Your onhiqipy malady requires the judgment of a physician rather 
than of an astrologer. We can see no prospect of relief. 

J. P.— You are too young. Read and learr* 

J. C. (Somers town). —Answered as wished. 

E. W. H. (Kenningtoo.)— The Astrologer will give an outline of the judgment, 
if the time of birth be stated. 

JosEPnuF. -Feer not ; you will speedily recover. 

J. W. (Norwich).— You and your brother have not long to suffer. A tcrminatioa 
is indicated shortly. 

La Mere.— Could we eomrounieale privately with our correspondent? The 
'«ebeme ot the hoar has unfolded some strange disclosures, when we see the 
fond, ailbctiouate and romantie girl, still surrounded by the singular fktaJities 
which have pursued her through life, we feel anxious to caution her against 
those to come. You have had one hnk to bind you to your husband's heart, 
but the love of tbb past is not yet extinct You are still thought of at inmI- 
night. 

"Anxiety.' — So courteous a qoerist need not fear trespassing. Your lifc, 
indeed, has bden a chequered one.> A gleam of good fortune appears upon the 
horizon of your dentiny which should be manifest in a fortnight— Wait that time, 
and then write again. 



%* AU letters and communications are requested to be addressed to 
«' The Astrologer," 11, Wellington Street North, Strand, London. 



London: Printed by J. Haddock, 130, Drury Lane. Published 
by G. Vickere; and sold by Strange, Cleate, Berger, Porkess, 
Clements, Bartb, and all Booksellers. 
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THE MYSTIC INFLUENCES OF LIFE. 
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- If any, who, doubt the unaccountable and mysterious influences which regulate their mortal career, 
would but pause a moment in their scepticism, and lookinj^ back into their past life, trace the 
singular fatalities which have brought about results totally unconnected with their wildest antici- 
pations, we should hear less of the strange doctrine of man governing his actions, and obtain a 
clearer view of the true causes that operate either banefuHy or beneficially as the case may be. 
\Vhat is usually called "chance" or "coincidence,** is but the gradual unfolding of a chain of 
i tic idents which are so closely, though imperceptibly linked, that the most profound metaphysical 
ingenuity will be baffled in attempting to solve the enigma. Who is there unconscious of having 
at some time or other felt a sudden impulse, which being followed has led to a train of events that 
appeared to have entirely arisen from that extraneous circumstance ? Even on the principle of 
fu-isociation of ideas, these mystic mental apparitions are not to be accounted for, and even the first 
impressions of their utility are soon absorbed and lost sight of in the general business of life. Let/ 
us remind the reader of a few. A passenger is about to embark in a steam-packet which is ready •' 
for sailing ; he suddenly remembers that a small parcel has been left behind of trifling value, but 
which he is seized with an anxious desire to obtain ; he returns and is saved, the vessel 
departing prevents his resuming the berth he secured ; a wreck fellows and all 
board perish. Had not at that moment, a sudden impulse of thtii kind been felt in tliat place 
— for all three conditions are necessary — the passenger would have shared the fate of the 
others. Take an example of a different kind, familiar to every one ; a person is in depressed and 
emb arrasscd circumstances, and is anxious to find an opportunity of improving his fortune ; one 
moniing, for no conceivable reason that he knows, it occurs to him, that he will turn down a parti- 
cular street, which he ii> not in the habit of doing, and he there meets an old friend who happened, 
also, at that precise time to be there, and who, either by personal help, or recommendation, confers 
upon the other some substantial and permanent benefit. Of course, we might multiply instances in 
this way, ad infinitum, but the reader*s own experience must supply so many singular occurrences 
of this description, that to elaborate cases so familiar, would be superfluous. Now, is this referable 
solely to chance — by the way we would thank our Edinburgh "cheap philosophy " people, for ^ 
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good definition of this said chance—or is it from an innate per- 
ception of coming good or evil, communicated to as by influences 
of which we are unconscious ? Take any of our recognised 
feelings— the passion of love, for example— and see what can be 
made of it, according to the cold theories of your analytical 
lecturers. Beduce it to the most primitive elements of ordinary 
matter, and what then ? Is it possible to explain why there 
should be such a thing as lore, at first sight, or why— as is fre- 
quently the case — that two persons, never before introduced, 
should there and then intuitively feel that they were destined to 
be husband and wife ? We pause for a reply ! If none more 
satisfiEMStory be received in the interim, we shall, next week, 
advance a theory of our own upon the snbjjeot, with a wish to 
afibrd some insight, if possible, into one of the most waainM. 
properties of the human mind. 



THE GHOST-HAUNTED. 



What an incomprehensible mystery is the spiritual world— th® 
i«g^on of departed spirits— the serial halls where disembodied 
beings only walk— the terra'ineognita to which there is but one 
thoroughfiire— the grave. I have ever been a lover of the occult 
and .to me there is something truly beautiful in the idea that 
those we have loved on earth foreet not the scene of their for- 
mer wanderings when they have bodily gone fVom amongst us. 
I have studied^ Ghostcraft with the enthusiasm of a poet— I have 
endeavoured to penetrate its arcana with the perseverance and 
&eal of a philosopher. My little library chiefly consists of old 
and scarce works on Astrology and Alchymy. Glanville*s 
'Badducismus Triumphatus*, lies before me on my table ; Aubrey, 
Balthazar Bekker, Behmen, and Eugenius f hilalethes, are 
amongst my constant companions, and so imbued have I become 
with tne black-letter lore of the ancients, that nightly do I fall 
into a reverie, in which Ae world of spirits hold my soul. By 
day I am a dreamer— ridiculed by my brother earth-worms, and 
livmg in a sphere of my own creation— a world of which I am 
ttke sole occupant It may be that I have dwelt on this subject 
over the midnight ofl till I have become really — but let me not 
anticipate. 

Snow then that I verily believe m;^self at times to be subject 
to spiritual influences, and to the visits— I can scarcely call in- 
truflion— of invisible visitors, who, having been my intimate 
friends during life, cannot refirain firom epjoying the full freedom 
of their invisibility by becoming my famihars. The reader must 
be well aware that 1 am not singular in my opinion, in addition 
to which, be it remembered that those who agree with me on this 
subject have, like myself, special reasons 'to advance, and un- 
doubted proofs to aoduoe, in favour of their faith. I well re- 
membw an elderly lady whose son, lone after his bodily decease, 
continued to frequent his mother's cara-parties, at which he had 
been accustomed to take a hand. One evening, becomrog, I 
suppose, excited by the game he was watching, he terrified the 
whole assembly by inflicting a vigorous blow on the table the 
instant one of the players threw down the winning card, and the 
sound of footsteps was at the same time heard as if the giver of 
the blow had retreated to another side of the room. **jDo not 
be alarmed," exclaimed the hostess, ** it is only my son.** And 
then she proceeded to explain, that such noises were far from 
nnusual, and that she had nrequently felt him place his hand upon 
her shoulder, giving a gentle pat by way of encouragement, which 
was his customary habit when alive. I select this anecdote from 
many others of a similar purport which I could mention, beoanse 
it happened to fall more particularly under my own observation, 
and also because it is a case in point which bears out my own 
theory, that disembodied spirits take a delight in frequenting 
the scenes of their earthly enjoyment, and manifesting their 
spiritual s^rmnathies.* Of nnr own ezpexienoes I can yet speak 
more positively; and first of diat which introduced me to my in- 
visible acquaintance— an introduction I cannot add, made under 
the most favourable or agreeable aospioes, 



The reader will have the goodness to understand that the 
apartments I occupy consist of three rooms, two bedrooms and a 
Sitting-room, all on the same floor; and that the bedroom ad- 
joming mine was, at the period I am speaking of, tenanted by an 
old schoolfellow, who is now in the country. Soon after 1 had 
taken un my abode at these lodgings, my nocturnal slumbers were 
rOTieatedly disturbed by some extraorcQnary noises, which I at- 
tributed to the gambols of rats and mice, whose avocations pre- 
vented them fr<wn taking exercise at a more seasonable time dur- 
ing the day. Although averse to inflicting pain upon even the 
meanest of animals, these riotous ebtiilitions at last grew beyond 
mortal endurance, and I therefore purchased a trap, which, de- 
ahrous of providing good entertainment for my four-footed guests, 
I liberally baited, for many nights, vrith a prodigal allowance of 
tiie bast "toasted double-Oloucester. My invitation, however, 
was deoUned j for although every mominj? Hie cheese had gone, 
"Ihe thici^ despite my anxiety for his sale-keeping, had £aEip- 
peaNd fltbo4 and, at the same time, was unpolite enough to omit 
leanilg his oard of address. Under these embarrassinj? circum- 
fltanoes I domioDed a cat imder my roof, but the very first night 
she appeared to be seised with a panic, and repaid my hoapi^tv 
by imttplng on the dressing-table, swearing most msgraoefnUy . 
■dm smashing my dressing-glass to pieces, she made her exit 
through a door of her own making in the largest window-pane I 
possessed. Kig^t after night the noises I had heard continued 
with increased loudness, until I was finally startled by my bed- 
room door being opened and shut " Did you hear Aat?" en- ' 
quired my friend ftom his own apartment, " Yes," replied I, 
and in the course of a few minutes the opening and shutting pro- 
cess was related. The truth then flashed across me, but as the 
invisible visitor had not molested me, or yetmade himself ocularly 
apparent, I buried my face in' the pillow, puHed tlie bedclothes 
snugly around me, and went to sleep un^turbed until moming, 
when the servant aroused me with the ususl monitory annouiee- 
ment of " Shaving water *s getting cold, sir!" 

At breakfast next day my friend and I agreed that my bed- 
room door had actually been <^ned and shut twioe, and that 
therefore there could be no doubt our abode was, to use the com- 
mon phrase, haunted. ** Shall you stay here still?" he inteno- 
gated. " Of course," was my reply, and here I have continued 
ever since, and intend still to continue. Such was the first noti- 
fication I received of this strange visitor's presence, and as I 
always made it a rule to sleep with the door mdocked, to facili- 
tate escape in case of fire, a clever ghost— one who had not for- 
gotten how to turn a handle — ^might have found, as my visitor 
did, free ingress to my bedroom whenever he thought proper. 

lu consequence of this, the visit I have m^tioneowas often 
repeated, so often indeed, that, at last, I came to think little or 
nothmg of the occurrence, merely wondering which of my de- 
ceased friends the visitor could he. One night, however, f was 
awakened from a slight doze, by hearing the rustling of the cor- 
tahis at my bed-side, and although I turned sharply round to 
look, and ignited a luoifer-match to assist me in my search, laaw 
nothing. I listened, but the noise had ceased, so I again rested 
my head upon the pillow, and was speedily asleep. 

Now only picture to yourself some fiioetious phantom playing 
at hide-and-seek bdiind your bed-curtains, and wantonly waiting 
until you are asleep, in order tiiat he may make the intimati<m 
of his presence more startling and impressive. Picture this, and 
then learn that the sly rogue actua&y waited till I slept, and 
doubtless continued his ghostly pranks until I was aroused by 
feeling that the bed-clothes were being pnlled from me, and tiiat 
I was oecoming gradually denuded of all covering. Up I jamsQcL 
exclaiming, as I did so, that the chamber should be exoi^isM ^ 
forthwith, when the noise alarmed my friend in the next room, 
and brou^t him to see what was the matter. ** Nothing,** re- 
plied I, with something like oompoeure, **but that boisterous 
mvisible eentleman, who makes this place his house of call, pull- 
ing the bedclothes about," ''Gooa heavens!" he ejaculated^ 
hunting precipitately to his own room, locking my door on llie 
outside, and tucing the key with him. The remainder (^ the 
ni^ht I slept undisturbed. 

Now, rMder, you may, perhaps, think that here the matter 
ended; no such thing; tne ghostly gentleman came again, aiid 
this was the first visit ne paid me in my sitting-room. One nigkt 
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I had bMA writing kte, and had juft sealed myntt in solharj 
meditation before the &c«, when I waa startled by the sound of a 
steel pen travelling rapi«U7 o^er the paper, bnt there was nothing 
yisttile except my own writing. It was, howerer, no auricular 
deception; for looking at the pen, and endeaTonrin^ to recollect 
the position in which I had leh it> I felt follj connnced that its 
sitaation had been changed, ** Perhaps," I thought, ** the invisible 
wag is even now standing at my elbow, grinning spectrally at the 
peipexity he has occasioned," so I flung my arms out at random, 
and, as might be expected, hit my knuctleS against the wall. 
I fencied that I heard a suppressed chuckle subside as I listened 
for some other audible manilestation; but thou^ I continued up. 
for nearly an hour afterwards, I met with no further manifesta- 
tion. A week has now eli^psed since the above occurred, and I 
believe that my unseen visitor has taken his departure for good. 
At all events, I hope, if he does return, he will not resort to his 
old bedroom exploits, for though pulling off the Mankets may be 
a very excellent joke for a ghost, in these cold January nights, 
ordinary flesh and blood can scarcely stand it. 

Bat, tat, tat. Bat, tat 

That's my old friend H , Til be boundl Punctual to a 

moment in keeping the appointment I made with him for a social 
tdte & t^te this evening. My friend, the ghost, I should think, 
will scarcely venture to make a third oompanion. ** Ah! my 
dear fellow, how are yon?" ** Mary, let us have tea as quick as 
possible, will you?" And now for a quiet evening's chat about 
old times. 

(To b4€<mtmu€d m &ur n§Mi,) 



SPECULATIONS ON THE " UNIVERSAL 
SO LVEN T" 

The alchymists of old in some of their extraordinary re- 
searches propounded the actual existence of the alcahest or uni- 
versal Solvent which was to resolve all compound bodies into 
their primitive form. Judfiin|' that such a subject cannot be 
considered altogether devoid of interest, we have thrown toge- 
ther such stray facta as may tend to elucidate this singular 
problem, 

Paracelsus and Van Hehnont, expressly declare, that there is 
a certain fluid in nature, capable of reducing all -sublunary 
bodie s, as well homoeeneous Jm mixed, into their ens primum^ or 
original matter of wnich they are composed ; or into an uniform 
equable and potable liquor, that will unite vrith water, and the 
jmoes of ourlK>dies, yet will retain its radical vh^tues ; and if 
mixed widli itself amn, vrill thereby be converted into pure 
dementary water. This declaration, seconded by the assevera- 
tion of Tan Helmont, who solemnly declared himself possessed 
of the secret, excited succeeding Chemists and Alchymists to the 
pursuit of so noble a menstruum. Boyle was so much attracted 
with it, diat he frankly acknowledged he had rather been mas- 
ter of it, than of the Philosopher's Stone. In short, it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive, that bodies might ori^nally arise from some 
first matter, which was once in a fluid form. Thus, the primi- 
tive matter of gold is, perhaps, nothing more than a ponderous 
fluid, which, from its own nature, or a strong cohesion or attrac- 
tion between its particles, acquires afterwards a solid fbrm. 
And hence there does not appear any absurdity in the notion. 

The Alcahest is a subject that has been embraced by many 
authors; e. g, Pantatem, Philalettes, Tachenius, Ludovicus, 
&c Boerfaaave says, a library of them might be collected ; 
and Werdenfelt, in his treatise die SecreUs Adeptorum, has given 
all the opinions that have been entertained concerning it The 
term Alcahest is not peculiarly found in any language ; Hel- 
mont dedares, he first observed it in Paracelsus, as a word that 
he was unknown before the time of that author, who in his 
second book, de Viribus Memhrorwm treating of the liver, has 
these rather remarkable words : Est etiam a&ahest liqvor mag- 
nam separates conservandi et confortandi, &c " There is also 
die liquor Alkerheet, of |freat efficacy in preserving the liver ; 
as also in curing hydropsical and all other diseases arising from 
disorders of that part If it have once conquered its like, it be- 
a>me8 superior to all other hepatic medicines ; and thoujE^ the 
liver itself was broken and dissolved, this medicine should supply 
its place." ^^^ 



It was this passage alone, q«otedfrom ParaoeUms, that stimu- 
kted succeeding chemists to an enquiry after the Alcahest ; there 
being only another indirect expression, in all his works, relating 
to it As it was a frequent practice with Paracelsus to trans- 
pose the letters of his words, and to abbreviate or otherwise 
conceal them ; e. g, for tartar, he would write Sutratur ; for 
Nitrum, Mutrin &c. it is supposed that Alcahest must be a word 
disguised in the same manner. Hence some imagine it, and with 
much probability, to be formed of ctUudi est ; consequently that 
it was the alkaline salt of tartar salatilized. This appears to 
have been Glauber's opinion ; who, in feet, performed surprising 
things with such a menstruum, upon subjects of all the three 
kingdoms. Others will have it derived from the Oerman word 
algeistf Ihat is, wholly spirituous or volatile ; others are ^ ofir 
nion, that the w<»tl alcahest is taken from salts-geist, whieh 
signifies spirit of salt ; for the universal menstruum, it is said, is 
to be wrought from water : and Boacebns himself ealls salt the 
centre of water, wherein metals ought to die, &c. In fact, spirit 
of salt was the great menstruum he used on most occasions. 
The commentator on Paracelsus, who gave a Latin edition of his 
works at Delft, assures us that the alcahest was mercury, con- 
verted into a spirit Zwelfer judged it to be a spirit of vinegar 
rectified with verdigris, and Starkey thought he discovered it in 
his soap. There have nevertheless been some synonymous and 
more significant words used fer the Alcahest. Van Hehnont^ 
the elder, mentions it by the compound name of ignis-aqua fire- 
water : but he here seems to allude to the circulating Uquor of 
Paracelsus, which he terms fire, fipom its property of consuming 
all things s and water, on account of its Uqmd form. The same 
author calls it liqver Oehenntt infernal fire ; a word also used br 
Paracelsus, and caHftll **the highest and most successfal of all 
salts $ which having /sfiCained the supreme degpree of simplicity, 
purity, and snbtilty^ enjoys alone the faculty of remaining un- 
changed and unimpaired by the subjects it worics Qpon, and of 
dissolving the most stubborn and untractable bodies ; as stones, 
gems, glass, earth, "sulphur, metals, &c. into real salt, equal in 
weight to the matter dissolved ; and this with as much ease as 
hot water melts down snow,"—" This salt," continues he, «*by 
being several times cohabited with Paracelsus,' Sal circulatum, 
loses all its fixedness, and at length becomes an insipid water, 
equal in quantity to the salt ^was made from." Van Helmont 
positively expresses that thinalt is Ae product of art and not 
of nature. ** Though," says he, ''.k homogeneal part of elementary 
earth mny be artftifly converted into water, yel I deny that the 
same can be done by nature alone ; for no natural agent is able 
to transmute one element into another." And this he offers as 
a reason why the Elements always remmn the same. It may 
throw some n^t into this aifeir, to observe, that Van Helmont, 
as well as Paracelsus, took water fer the universal instrument 
of chymistry and natural philosophy ; and earth fer the un- 
changeable oasis of all things— that fire was assigned as the 
suAment cause of all things — that seminal impressions were 
lodged in tbe mechanism of the earth— that water, by dissolving 
and fiuEmenting with this earth, as it does by means of fire 
brings forth every thing : whence originally proceeded the ani- 
inal,|piineral and vegetable kingdoms, and that, in fact, from 
water all things came. 



8TAKLIGHT. 

Oh 1 bright are the rays that in starlight are beaming. 

On eyes that as brightly are gazing above, 
When they shadow the hopes of which da^li^t is dreaming, 

The vbions of friendship or warm vows oflove ; 
.When the fair maiden leans o'er the rose-latticed bower. 

And gazes on worlds where the bright spirits dweD, 
What heart is so cold, or so dead to the hour. 

As not to respond with a throb to the spell ? 
Each page in the star-spangled volume around us. 

Is fraught with the lore of our earthly career. 
Where destiny fixes the trammels that bound us, 

Tet leaves its decrees to be read by the Seer. 
Then heed not what treasures lurk under the waters. 

Nor care for the gems that earth's bosom may hold. 
The riches most dear to mortality's dai^ters. 

Are those that the banners of Heaven unfold. B. 
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THE PHANTOM TRAVELLER, 

A Legend of the Wayside. 

BT A POPULAB AUTHOR.— FAKT II. 




I WAS beginnijig to fall into a pleasant speculative reTerie, 
when, between the clodhoppers in the kitchen, and the heavy 
hammery sound of iron-footed shoes, I was at last aroused to a 
sense ot its being Ikr beyond the proper hour of village bed time, 
by hearinp^ the church clock strike eleven. Whilst vainly 
endeavouring to find a bell in the room, the door was opened, 
and in came my host, followed by— eh? — yes; some one was 
behind him, but there was no light in the passage, and I could 

not see distinctly. " When you wish to ^ to bed. Sir ** 

** Just what I was thinking of, landlord,*' said I, '' if you*il be so 
good as to show me to my room." " Yes, Sir, — you can take one 
of these candles. Sir, if yon please,** and blowing out one of the 
lights on the table, I took up the other. ** All your customers 
gone?** ** Yes, sir— all gone — Fve shut my doors for to-night- 
no one up now but myself." I looked ; and must almost have 
started- at what I knew not— there seemed a sort of shadowy 
ftu:e peering at me over mine host's shoulder ; but I concealed 

the feeling of aUrm which this phantom created "Tm quite 

ready,** said I, as calmly as I could, and giving mine host the 
cancUe, let him lead tibe way- I then saw that there was no one 
tx the room but ourselves. With a strange feeling of unconquer- 
able dread, I followed the landlord up stairs, and he showed me 
into a very comfortable little old-fasnioned chamber, where he 
bade me good night and departed. I was going to lock the door 
after |iim, but I &und there was no key. Should I aak for one? 
No;— it would seem so strange— what could there possibly be to 
excite alarm in such a place? Well— I might place a chair 
against the door— pshal— how could I be so silly as to think of 
such a thing? I began to undress, and then to prejMtre the bed, 
by making the pillows cosy^ and beating out a kmd of undu- 
lating hollow in the middle— comfortable bed, very— beauUfuUy 
white curtains I ah ! thought I, 111 draw them close all round 
— and so I did, though it was quite contrary to my usual custom. 
I finished undrewing, put the lieht by my bed side, then got 
into bed, extinguished the candfe instanuy, and buried mj 
head in the pillow and bed-clothes. There I lay— I heara 
some one giving audible proof of being asleep in the next 
room, and even that seemed to inspire me with a feeling of 
confidence, so I resolved to go to sleep ; and aooordbi|;ly 
after laying for some time with my eyes closed, and wearyme 
my mind with coam/uiy, (by the way a capital narcotic,) I 
fell into a sound sluml>er. How long I slept I knew not, but 
I was suddenly awakened by a noise as of a heavy fall some- 
where in the room. I was alarmed, I confess, for the remem- 
brance of my phantom. traveOer instantly came across me. I 
raised my head, gently put aside the bea-curtains, and looked 
out— there was nothing to be seen, although having drawn aside 
the window-curtain before getting into bed, to prevent my 
oversleeping myself in the morning, I was able, by a sort of 
half twilight, to distinguish the dim outline of everything around 
me. Had I really heard that noise, or could I have been 
dreaming ? I knew not— all was still— no one else seemed to 
have been aroused — I must have been dreaming ; and consoling 
myself as I thought with this idea, I flung the bed clothes right 
over my head, and tried to sleep again, when I fancied I heard 
a sound like that of veir light toot-steps at the bedside. I 
gradually drew the clotnes from off my face and peeped out 



I thought I heard die curtains nuitil«— I looked towards th« 
spot— there was the dim foim of the phantom traveller gazing 
intently upon me. * I lay motionless— we looked intently at 
each other— I saw him draw the curtain aside still further, and 
then, dowly, as if he knew not whether I was awake or no — he 
stretdied out his arm towards me. I sprung up from the bed 
involuntarily, shrieking out **Begone!— in heaven's name!** 
I must then have fisdlen back almost senseless from terror, but 
was speedily aroused by a violent knocking at my door, accom- 
panied by a cry of " Hallo sir ! what*s the matter ?** " Come in 
pray,** replied!— and in came mine host in his night apparel. 
** What's the matter,'sir— a dream ?** inquired he. I did not 
choose to confess the fact, and replied, ** Yes, landlord, I believe 
so,** and Uien I was greatly cheered by perceiving that the 
room was partially fight— it was day-break. " 1*11 rise,'* 
said I ; *^ I am not well— such a horrible vision > that phantom.** 
"Phantom ?*' "Aye,** said I, " I'll get up." Mine host was 
going to quit the room, but I would not let him. " *Tis hardly 
morning yet, sir ;** " Never mind,** replied J, ** 1*11 get up r 
and so I did. " I am afraid you are iU, sir.** •* Oh no,'* said I 
"no 'just show me down stairs, let me out" "No, no, sir, 
111 go and dress, and get you some breakfast," and just as he 
said that, some one partly opened the door with a light. 
" Givp me that light, pray,"** cried I, and he took it from the 
person at the door and brought it into the room, whis- 
pering the words, " the gentleman is ill." " I shall do very 
well now," said I—" I'll be off on my journey." But mine host 
insisted on my first recovering myself, and taking breakfast. 
He left me, and returned in a few moments dressed, and desired 
me to follow him down stairs into the kitchen. Hero he soon 
made a blazing fire entirely of faggots, and breakfast followed 
in a few moments. I told him uS entire cause of my alarm, 
and observed that he regarded me very intensely ; looked ex- 
tremely grave, and said nothing. I paid my reckoning, shook 
hands with mine host, and would have departed, but ho begged 
me once more to be seated— he had something to tell me, and 
hoped I should pardon Aim for what had happened. I resumed 
my seat, and gazed upon him in silence,—" Did you meet any 
one in the road last night. Sir ?" inquired he, for 1 had not ac- 

Suainted him with that circumstance. 1 instantly narrated all 
^at had happened on my road to the inn. — " It is very strange," 
replied he, after listening to my recital with the utmost atten- 
tion ; " we have not had this happen for several j^ears, and I 
believed it would never occur again."—" What ?" said L— '• *Ti8 
a strange story, sir. The vision you met last night was that of 
the * Phantom Traveller *— if you had not come to this inn, he 
would not have followed you.*—" Explain," said I—" go on."— 
*• Many years ago, sir," continued he, " two travellers, brothers, 
it is believed, v3io (from what cause was never discovered) bore 
each other deadly enmity, met in that road — the very spot you 
mention. After a contest and desperate struggle, the one 
escaped firom the other*s violence, and fled hither— he slept in 
that very room you did to-night How, or by whom, we knew 
not, but he was found strangled in his bed Hie following morHifig<, 
Once since, about four years ago, the same scene occurred as 
with you this morning, and for a long time I suffered the room 
to remain empty. Had you told me what you had seen on the 
road, you should not have been lodged in that apartment last 
night —"And what became of the murderer?'*— "He was- 
found in the road, sir, lying dead, weltering in blood with a 
gash in his throat, and a clasp knife by his side— that was 
within a short time after the alarm had been given of the 
murder. He was buried at the comer of the road yonder as a 

* suicide *- that was the law I believe then. Sir, and is now ■" 

I might have learnt furtlier details of this extraordinary affair 
had not mine host been interrupted by a violent knocking at. 
the inn door caused by the arrival of a waggon going to Taun- 
ton. Some silver procured me a seat in the vehicle, and then 
a hearty breakfast at Taunton aftei a refreshing journey during 
sunrise recruited my nerves and enabled me to sleep soundly the 
next night Hallo !— why, how deadly pale you are !-come 
finish your brandy and water, go to bed, and as you don't be- 
lieve in ghosts, of course I shall not have interrupted your sliuu- 
bers by my tale of The Phaktom Tbavelleb. 
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THE SELF INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. 

CHAFTBB II.— the UQTIATIOir. 




Amongst all the learned writers of the present day, with science 
pushed to its. utmost pitch, we find no one attempting to deny or 
disprove astral influence by the only effectual or crecutable mode 
in which they could support their opposition. We find no great 
philosopher stepping forward to declare that he can adduce facts 
which will prove the laws of Hermes, as transmitted by 
Ptolemy^ opposed to the laws of nature. We find no sapient 
analyst, or irellow of the Royal Society, boldly announcing that 
the same effects follow, when the planet Jupiter is rising at the 
birth of an individual, as when the planet Mars is ascending, 
or that the man bom with the moon, in conjunction with Saturn, 
is the same in personal form and character as the man bom 
when the moon is joined to Venus. Yet such should surely be 
the proper course for adoption, when an onslaught is recklessly 
made upon the practice of one of the most sublime, venerable, 
and tmthfnl sciences that have been handed down to us from 
the most remote antiquity. If it were found that the same 
forms and dispositions were evolved, whether one planet or ano- 
ther were in aspect, and that, in fiict, the configiurations of the 
planets, at the time of birth, were the same in the two nativities 
of a murderer and a philanthropist ; then, indeed, we would 
deem the art but idle superstition — and away with it altogether, 
but until then, we must be allowed to hesitate. Whether man 
believe in tho influence of the planets, or not, they will continue 
to shed their benefic, or malific, influences as long as the world 
endures. The only gift in the hands of man, i§ the power to 
detect the times, and de^es of their influence, and the tendency 
cf their influence to evil, when such it becomes, and to receive, 
gratefully, their benefits, and apply them to the benefit of his 
feUow-creatures and himself! For the ri^ht use of this gift, will 
he be responsible, and equally so, for its contemptuous reiec- 
tion ? There is no blind nUe in this ; for though the secondary 
cause is in operation, it must never be forgotten there is yet a 
higher still. AMtra regunt homines ud Deus regit aetra. 

We now proceed to initiate onr student into the divisions of 
the art, which may be chiefly regarded as separable, into Mun- 
dane and Genethliacal astrology, both dependent on the same 
fixed laws. Genethliacal astrology, or tne science of casting 
nativities, is that branch which enables us, by means of the posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, at the moment of birth, to foresee 
the description of the person bom, and also his future character 
and destiny. Horary astrology is the system of divining the 
^ture result of any undertaking, by the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, at the commencement, and also of satisfactorily answer- 
ing any question, when put under feelinzs of anxiety, for infor- 
mation, on the subject, which shows that Providence has not 
left us without a means of escape from the mental tortures of 
suspense and anxiety which, a oesiro to know the future in mat- 
ters of grave importance, is so apt to induce. Genethliacal 
astrolo^ is the most complex, but, at the same time, the most 
useful of the branches, being capable of affording the most cer- 
tain and irrefragable proofi} of tne truth of astral influence. By 
obtaining within ten minutes— for, during that time, the face of 
the heavens does not change sufficiently to make any perceptible 
difference — by obtaining, then, within ten minutes, the exact 
time when any individual was bom, the skilful artist may predi- 
cate the peculiarities and appearance of the body, and foresee 
the exact turn and disposition which the mind will take. And 
this, with the same unerring certainty, that the skilftil astrono- 



mer records the periods when the waters will ebb and flow, on 
precisely the same rules, and adopting the same g^undwork or 
basis of calculation. Here thten is an opportunity, which we 
freely, and in the most sincere spirit of impartiality offer, for all 
sceptics to avail themselves of. Let them have a scheme of their 
nativities erected, and then will the powers of the art be fairly 
tested. 

Horary questions are, as we have before explained in another 
department of our work, those questions asked at a certain hour, 
when a person fipels his mind seriously agitated concerning the 
result or any undertaking or important event A figure is then 
erected for the minute in which the question is asked, and, if the 
artist be skilful, and the querist sincere, the answer given will be 
tme and satisfactory, revealing the final conclusion of the busi- 
ness, and its ultimate consequences. The figure for a horary 
question is erected in the same manner as for a nativity, at the 
same instant of time, because, as the old astrologers alleged, the 
one is the birth of the mind as the other is of the body. The 
mind, however, always exists, but the aocutacy of t£e deduction 
is owing to the effect of that sympathy which pervades all nature, 
and which is the fundamental pnnciple of all divination. Hiere 
is nothing in it either celestial or diabolical, meritorious or 
criminal; and, to propose a horary question, is no more than to 
ask what it is o'clock, for it it is nature itself operating in its 
usual course. It is the same kind of sympathy which causes the 
magnet and iron to approach or repel each other, a detached 
portion of earth to return towards the common centre, the water 
to approach the luminaries, the responsive sound of one untouched 
musical instrument to another that is touched, and so on, through 
a hundred more instances, superfluous to mention. Of course, 
the accuracy of the reply must depend, in a great measure, upon 
the skill and experience of the artist, but the slightest trial will 
be able to affbra a striking evidence of the verity of its revela- 
tions. Any reflecting person must perceive that effects in general 
are so disproportionate to their causes, that they must proceed 
firom astral influence, for, on what else does the m hole fabric of 
the universe depend for its support, and the laws by which it is 
governed? To describe the whole to the will of Providence, is 
merely an equivocation, for that all events depend on th^ will of 
Providence was never doubted,, but Providence always enforces 
Its will by natural means and secondary causes, and these are 
dependent upon the planets, which are only the medium of a 
higher and controlling power. If, therefore, a stubborn dealer 
in matter-of'&ct^one wno will believe nothing but what he can 
distinctly see—chooses to allege that the art is vain and delusive, 
unworthy of credit, and deserving only of ridicule, let him dare 
the artist to the proof, by the constmction of a figure which 
should reveal to him the events of his past life, and if he depart 
not, on the morrow, ** a sadder and a wiser man,*' his bigoted 
pertinacity must be ^reat indeed. Yet this is the only way in 
which the asseverations of the astrologer can be satisfactorily 
confuted, and those who are unwilling to abide by this ordeal 
are unworthy of advancmg an opinion upon the subject Sir 
Walter Scott, in his notes to ** Guy Mannering,*' relates some 
singular particulars which fell under his own personal observa- 
tion, ana which ever after caused him to venerate the mystks 
science. As these are, doubtless, in the reader's memory, we 
need not recapitulate them here, but, in our next, we shall 
endeavour to focus a few focts on the subject, that may tend morti 
clearly to establish this great department of natural philosophy. 



Causb and Effects. — Nature is a vast circular chain of 
causes and effects. Causes join and produce effects, and thes« 
effects unite, and again become causes ior other effects, and this 
chain of causation is universal and constant. The elements of 
the vital principle are common to all ; they pervade the uni- 
verse, and extend their influence over all animated nature. The 
atmosphere is universal as regards terrestrial beings, and is a 
common support to them all. Then as fire consumes the tan- 
gible parts of bodies, and converts their natural stmcture into 
another form, so does the vital principle consume the atmosphere, 
and become united with its ntal elements - converting fcod to 
the nourishment of the body, and preserving itself from decay by 
its affinity to the elements of life diffused throughout the universe 
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MAQIC AND MAGICIANS, 




In our first Dumber we gave a rapid sketch of the wondrous 
powers manifested by the sorcerers and necromancers of old; 
and we now proceed to detail more elaborately the mystical 
enchantments and cabalistic performances which have attracted 
the attention, whilst they baffled the investigations of our 
modem philosophers. The word ma^c, in its ancient sense, 
implied the science, discijpline, or doctrine, of the magi, or wise 
men of Persia. The on^n of magic, and the magi, is ascribed 
to Zoroaster; Salmasius derives the very name from Zoroaster, 
who, he says, was sumamed Mog, whence magus. Others, in- 
stead of making him the author of Persian philosophy, make 
him oidy the restorer and improver thereof; aueg^g, that many 
of the Persian rites in use among the magi, were borrowed from 
the Zabii, among the Chaldeans, who agreed in many things 
wilii the magi of the Persians; whence some make the name 
tfiagvs conmion to both the Chaldeans and Persians. Thus 
Plutarch mentions, that Zoroaster instituted magi among the 
ChflJdeans; in imitatioh whereof the Persians had theirs too. 
The word magic originally carried along with it a very innocent, 
nay, a very laudable meaning; being used purely to siniify the 
9tudy of wisdom, and the more sublime parts of Knowl^ge; but 
as tne ancient magi, engaged themselves in divination and 
sorcery, the term mag^c, m time, was only used to sienifv an 
unlawful and diabolical kind of science, depending on tne devil 
and departed souls. 

. Agnjipa divided Tiutgic into three kinds, natural, celestial, and 
ceremonial or superstitious Natubai< Magic was no more than 
l&e application of natural active causes to passive things, or sub- 
jects; Dv means whereof many surprising, but yet natural effects 
are produced. Baptista Porta has a treatise of natural magic, 
or or secrets for penorming veiy extraordinary things by natural 
causes. The natural magic of'^the Chaldeans was nothing but 
the knowledge of the powers of simples and minerals. The 
magic which they call theurgia, consbted wholly in the know- 
le<&e of the ceremonies to be observed in the worship of the 
gods, in order to be acceptable to thenL By the virtue of these 
ueremonies, they believed they could converse with spiritual 
beings and cure diseases. Celestial Magic bordered nearly 
on judiciary astrology, as it attributed to spirits a kind of rule 
or dominion over the planets; and to the planets, a dominion 
over men Superstitious, or Geotic Magic consisted in the 
invocation of devils: its effects were usually evil and wicked, 
though very strange, and seemingly surpassing the powers of 
nature : they were supposed to l^ produced hy^ virtue of some 
compact, eiuier tacit or expressed, with evU spirits. Naude has 
published an apology for all the ^eat men suspected of magic. 
Agrippa says, that the words used by those in compact with the 
devil, to invoke him, and to succeed in what they undertake, 
are, dies, mies, jesquet, benedoefet, dorvima, enitemaus. There 
are a hundred other formulae of words prescribed for the same 
occasion, gathered from several different lang^uages. The 
origin of amiost all our knowledge may be traced to the earlier 
perioils of antiquity. This is peculiarly the case with respect 
to the acts denominated mancal. There were few ancient na- 
tions, however, barbarous, wnich could not furnish many indi- 
viduals to whose spells and enchantments the powers of nature 
and the immaterial world were ' supposed to be subjected. The 
Chaldeans, the Eg^'ptians, and, indeed, all the oriental nations, 
were accustomed to refer all strange effecU for which they could 
not ficcount, to the agency of demons. Demons were believed to 
preside over herbs, trees, rivers, mountains, and animals; 



every member of the hmnan body was under their power, aad 
all corporeal diseases were produced by their malignity. 
Even at the present day, many people hold that all nature is 
filled with genii, of which some exercise a beneficent, and others 
a destructive power. All the evils wnth whicfi man is afflicted, 
are considered the work of these beings, whose favour must be : 
propritiated by sacrifices, incantations, and songs. If the Green- 
lanaer be unsuceessful in fishing, the Huron in hunting, or in war; 
if even the scarcely half-reasoning Hottentot finds every thing is 
not ri^t in his mind, body, or fortune, no time must be lost betore 
the spirit be invoked. The Chaldeans were more celebrated for 
their skill in Astrology than ma^c; of the former, they were 
beyond doubt the inventors: so famous did they become in 
divining from aspects, positions, and influences of the stars, that 
all astrologers were termed Chaldeans, particularly by the Jews 
and Romans. Of all species of idolatry, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies appears to have been among the most ancient. 
The Babylonians soon perceived that these bodies continually 
changed their places, and that some of them moved in reg^ular 
orbits; they concluded, therefore, that this regularity of motion 
must necessarily imply some designing cause— something superior 
to mere inert matter: but the primeval notion of one Supreme 
Being presiding over the universe, was almost extinct, from a 
period Uttle subsequent to the deluge, to the vocation of Abra- 
ham. Hence arose the belief that the stars were genii, of which 
some were the friends, and others the enemies of men; they were 
supposed to delight in sacrifices and prayers. Hence a species of 
worship, subordinate to that of the gods, was established in their 
honour. It was believed that no event could be foreknown, no 
magical operation performed, without their aid; and they con- 
ferred extraordinary and supernatural powers on all those who 
sought their favour. Men eminent for authority or wisdom, 
were thought, after their decease, to be incorporated with the 
race of genii, and sometimes even of gods* 

The CSialdean magic was chiefly founded on Astrology, and was 
conversant with certain animals, metals, and plants, which were 
employed in tdl their incantations, and the virtue of which was 
derived from Stellar influence. Great^attention was always paid 
to the positions and configurations presented by the celestial 
sphere; and it was only at fitvourable seasons that the solemn 
rites were celebrated. Those rites were accompanied with many 
peculiar and fantastic gestures, by leaping, clapping of hands, 
prostrations, loud cries, and not unfrequently unintellipble ex- 
clamations. Sacrifices and burnt-offerings were used to pro- 
pitiate superior powers; but our knowledge of the maguud rites 
exercised by certain Oriental nations, the Jews only excepted, is 
extremely limitad. All the books professedly written on the sub- 
ject, have been swept away by the torrent of time. We learn, 
however, that the professors amone the Chaldeans were gene- 
rally divided into three classes; the Ascaphim, oj charmers, 
whose office it was to remove present, and to avert future evils; 
to construct talismans, &c.; the Mecasckepkim, or magioiaDS 
properly so called, who were conversant with the occult powers 
of nature and the supernatural world; and the Chasaim, or 
astrologers. From the assembling of the wise men on the occa- 
sion of the extraordinary dream of Nebuchadnezzar, it would 
appear that Babylon had also her Oneicrottd, or interpreters of 
dreams — a species of diviners indeed to which almost every 
nation of antiquity gave birth. The talisman is probably a 
Chaldean invention. It was generally a small image of stone, 
or of any metdUic substance, and was of various forms. On it 
were several mysterious characters, which were cut under a cer- 
tain oonfigwration of the planets, and some believed to be power- 
fiiUy efficacious, not only in averting evUs, but in unfolding the 
dwk and distant picture. Some Jeamed men have lately ex- 
pressed their doubts as to the antiquity of the talisman, and have 
even contended that it is not older than the Egyptian Amulet, 
which was probably invented but a short time before the Chris- 
tian era; but we have the authority of the sacred writings for 
asserting that the Seraphim, which according to the Jewish 
doctors, gave oracular answers, and which, both in form 
and ;use bore a great resemblance to the talisman, was known 
at an early period. There is no slight reason for concluding 
I that the latter is either an imitation of the former, or that bom 
are one and the same device. Like the Chaldean astrologers, 
I the Persian Magi, from whom our noagic is derived, belong to 
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the jniestbood. like Flato, who probably imbibed many of theF 
notions, ihey taught that demons bold a middle rank between 
ffods and men; that they (the demons) presided not only over 
divinations, angnries, conjurations, oracles, and every species of 
magic, but also over sacrifices and prayer, which in behalf of 
men they presented, and rendered acceptable to the gods. Hence 
they were mediators, whose ministry was thought indispensable 
in all magical ceremonies. 

All the three orders of magic enumerated by Porphyry, ab- 
staii^ed from wine and marriaee, and the first of these orders from 
animal food. These were mdulgences which they considered 
too vulgar for men who were the mvourites of Orosmades, Are- 
manius, and of the inferior deities, and who were so intimately 
connected with the offspring of those deities, the numerous hosts 
of jgenii and demon. 

Three kinds of divination were chiefly cultivated by the magic 
nBeramanCjf, which appears to have been twofold; the predicting 
of future events by the inspection of dead bodies, and the invok- 
ing of departed spirits, which were forced to unfold the dark 
decrees of fate— a science which has in all, ages been almost uni- 
versally diffused over llie earth; lecanomancy^ by which demons 
in obeaience to certain powerful songs, were obliged to enter a 
vessel filled with water, and to answer whatever questions were 
f>ut to them; and hydromancy, which differs from fecanomancy in 
this; that the voice of the demon was not heard, but his form was 
perceptible in the water, in which he represented either by 
means of his satellites, or bywritten verses, the cause and 
issue of any particular event. Whether the celebrated Zoroaster 
was acquainted with these three species, cannot be well deter- 
mined. He has been called the inventor of nuigic; with what 
justice, is quite as doubtful It has been inferred^ and perhaps 
with Greater plausibility, that he did not as much invent as 
methodize the art. He may likewise have so extended its bounds 
as to eclipse the fame of his predecessors; and from that, as well 
as from the other consideration, the honour of th^^vention may 
have been assigned him. Of Indian magic we know even less 
than we do of that exercised by any other ancient nation. We 
have, however, reason to conclude that much of it was similar 
to that for which the magi, frt>m whom it was probably derived, 
were held in so high estimation. But the divination of the 
Indians differed in one respect from that of all other people, 
they admitted it in affairs of public moment, but rigorously ez- 
olnded it from all private concerns. The reason of this prohi- 
bition probably was, that the science was esteemed too sacred 
to be employed on the ordinary occurrences of life. Their 
eyinnoeophists, or Brahmins (it is not clear that there was any 
• custinotion between them), were regarded with as much rever- 
ence as the ma^ and wtre probabl^r more worthy of it. Some 
of them dwelt m woods, ana others in the immediate vicinity of 
cities. They performed the ceremonies of rdigion; by them 
indeed kings worshipped the deities of the country: not a few by 
superior powers cured diseases by enchantments, and fcnretold 
future events by the stars. Their skill in medicine was gre«t: 
the care which they took in educating youth, in familiimidng 
it with generous and virtuous sentiments did them peculiar 
honour; and their maxims and discourses, as recordeaby his- 
torians, prove that they were much accustomed to profound 
reflection on the principles of dvil polity, moralitv, religion^ and 
^flosophy. Thev preserved their dignity under the sway of 
the most powerful princes, whom they would not condescend to 
visit, or to trouble for the slightest favour. If the latter desired 
the advice or the prayers of the former, they were obliged either 
to go themselves or to send messengers. The Egyptians 
also had their magicians from the remotest antiquity. 
Though these magicians were uaiable to contend with Moses, 
they were greatly superior to ti^e Chaldean astrologers, the 
Persian magi, and the Indian g3nmno6yphists;* they araear to 
have possessed a deeper insight into the arcana of nature 
than any other professor of the art By what extraordinary 
powers their ro£ were ohanfi;ed into serpents, the waters of the 
jGle into blood, and the land of Egypt covered with frogs, has 
much perplexed wise and good men. Of all the methods of so- 
lution which the learning and piety of either Jewish or Christian 
commentators have raplied to this difficult problem, none ap- 
pears 80 consonant with the meaning of tibe sacred text, and at 



the same time liable to be so few olijections, as tiiis, that the 
magicians really accomplished, by means of supematnnd agents, 
the wonders recorded by the inspired penman. [This method of 
solving the above problem is supported by the authority of ijoany 
fathers of the church.] Earth, air, and ocean, may contain 
many things of which our philosophy has never dreamt If this 
consideration should humble the pride of learniog, it may re- 
mind the Christian that sacred things belong not to him, but to 
a higher power. 

It was maintaied by the Egyptians that besides the Gods, 
there were many demons which communicated with mortals, and 
which were often rendered visible by certain ceremonies and 
songs; that genii exercised an habitual and powerful influence 
over every particle of matter; that thirty-six of these beings pre- 
sided over the various members of the human body; and mat by 
ma^cal incantations it might be strengthened, or debilitated, 
afflicted with, or delivered from diseases. Thus, in every case 
of sickness, the spirit presiding over the afflicted part, was 
first duly invoked. But the magicians did not trust solely to 
their invocations; they were well acquainted with the virtues of 
certain herbs, which they employed in heal ins. These herbs 
were greatly esteemed: thus the cynncephaJiaf or as the 
Egyptians themselves termed it the aayrites which was used as a 
preventive against witchcraft; and the nepenthes which Helen 
presented in a potion to Menelaus, and which was believed to be 
powerful in banishing sadness, and in restoring the mind to its 
accustomed, or even to greater cheerfulness, were of £g}*ptian 
growtfi. It is clearly shewn by the earliest records, that the 
ancients were in the possession of many powerful remedies; thus 
Melampus of Argos, the most ancient Greek physician with 
whom we are acquainted, is said to have cured one of the Argo- 
nauts of sterility, by administering the rust of iron in wine for 
ten days; and the same physician used Hellebore as a purge, on 
the daughters of Eong Proetus, who were afflicted with melan- 
choly. Venesection was also a remedy of very early origin, for 
Podalerius, on his return from the Torjan war, cured the daugh- 
ter of Damethus, who had fellen from a height, by bleeding her 
in both arms. Opium, or a preparation of the poppy, was cer- 
tainlyknown in the earliest ages; and it was probably opium 
that Helen mixed with wine, and gave the guests of Menelaus, 
under the expressive name of nepenthe, to drive away their cares, 
and increase their hilarity, and this conjecture receives much 
support from the fact, that the nepenthe of Homer was obtained 
from the Egyptian Hiebes (whence the Tincture of Opium has 
been called Thebaic Tincture); and if the opinion of Dr. Dar- 
win may be credited, the Cumsean Sibyll never sat on the por- 
tended tripod without first swallowing a few drops of the juice 
of the cherry-lanrel.~In our next we shall consider the art 
magical as practised amongst the Jews. 



The Laws of " Mattbr.** — Philosphers agree to call every- 
thing with which they are acquainted, matter ; but great are 
the diversities found m bodies formed 6f matter. Thus electridtv 
diffisrsfrom wood, wood from iron, iron from heat, heat from ou, 
and oil from spirits— yet matter remains in every form and mo- 
dificatioiL Again, if we mix an acid and an alkali together, the 
product willbe different fh)m either, in the same way that a 
mixture of blue and yellow* forms neither blue nor yellow, but 
green. So does a substance very often unite in itself the ele- 
ments of different other substances, and thus the elements of 
heat may have connexion with the dements of electricity, and 
the elements of electricity may have some connexion with the 
vital principle. But to suppose them the same, would be a be- 
lief for which we have no warrant in analogical reasoning. 
From the above^considerations, ^en, we have this ponclusion 
arrived at, that what we call life, or the vital principle, is a 
real substance, pervading all things animate ; that this sub- 
stance is exceeding minute, active, and penetrating, similar in 
our ideas to heat, electricity, or other nunnte substances, and 
yet that ft is as different frcm any one of these as one of these is 
firam the rest 
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THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR, 

A Ditary ofAvMpicimu and Inauspicious Hays^ with Weekly IndieO' 
tions of the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences. 

Sunday, March 2nd.— Rainy, with oppressive atmosphere* 
Travel not, but woo thy fair one. 

Monday, March 3rd(.— High winds, and fair at intervals. Ad- 
venture boldly, but avoid clerical affiairs. 

Tuesday, March 4th.— Colder. Changes. Indifferent; but 
favours may be solicited. 

Wednesday, March 5th. — Fair at intervals, but windy. En- 
gage servants^ or hire and let houses, &c. 

Thursday, March 6th. — Shower^', heavy rain at night. An 
excellent day for courtship or mamage. 

Friday, March 7th.— Gusty, unpleasant weather. Journey, 
write on generalbusiness, and* try thy fortune. 

Saturday, March 8th.— Unsettled, but fair at times. Com 
mence nothing of importance. 

THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY : 

Being Predictions of the Chief Events from Week to Week, 

As a new month opens to us its store of future woe or fortune, 
the Seer, with mindml awe and veneration, withdraws the veil 
that shadows the events to come. Now doth he foresee great 
excitement in the world— political and strange mutations are at 
hand. The peaceful beams of the benefic Jupiter irradiate all 
lands beneath its influence in the progress of its transit through 
Aries. In 1832, when he last passed through that sign, the re- 
sult was the Reform Bill, and similar sweeping legislative 
changes for the better may now with confidence be pr^icated. 
The imh^py tendency to incendiary revenge is again visible 
throughout ihe eastern counties, and on the 8th instant, when 
Herscnel and Jupiter are in the ascendant, and Mars quartile, 
we hear of disastrous events occurring firom the culminating 
phuiet The Astrologer judges that the present week wiU 
witness an accident on the waters, with loss of life, and a strange 
disclosure of long-conoealed peculations, which will create some 
interest in the city. A late Bank robbery is the theme again 
of conversation, from the implication of the guilty parties, and 
though death has been already busy in the hisher circles, another 
nobleman is, towards the 5th mstant, gathered to the tomb of his 
ancestors. Some scandal is abroad respecting the proceedings of 
a Udy of rank, but the unfounded allegations fall to the ground. 



THE ORACLE OF DESTINY, 

In which all Questiont from Correspondents are answered ^atui' 
tously, in acan-dance with the true and unerring principles of 
Astrological Science. 




TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



T. MoRRi.s. — It is becAUM we labour for thn Ioto of our art, and not for mere 
peeuoiary affgrandizement, that we have affixed so small a charge to our pub- 
lioation. He has it in his power to bestow a benefit on bis fellow-creaturei, 

^ as wdl as on our publisher, by the general reoommendation of the work. 

X. X.X^— Write to Mr. S. Jones, at Drury fjuie Theatre. Both that gentle- 
man and hi;* brother are skilful Astrologers ; at least, we remember them as 
such, some lime ago. 

Will TnEsns is either a noodle or a wag, as he volunteers his services in 
contributing theatrical anecdotes. We must charitably conjecture he has 
confounded the stars theatrieal with the stars artronoroicai, or ne would never 
have so nustaken the aim and purport of our little brochure. 

^. B.— We can only repeat our furroer answer ; study the science as one re- 
quiring profound analogical res«>areh and deep mathematical calculations. 
we decline his second question altogether, for the i>resuming tone in which it 
is addressed. 



1 to look upon the'Sun quartile with much appT«> 
r glance, to be counteracting inflneneea. 



S, L. H. — It was our wi»h to affl>rd amusement and hannless recraation, that 
induced us to blend the '* Conjuror's Column" with (he stem and severe 
sublfanities of the celestial art, and were quito unooosdous Of our motives 
being capable of misconstruction. 

W. R. V —We are always ready to avail ourselves of the assiatanoe of brothers in 
the art. The Holy Frata-mty of the Roaie Cross is not yet extinct FUs 
Foidtcum/ 

Geobgics.— Ten o'clock exactly on the night of March 18th, andhbprdecC 
cannot fail. 

SiLKx.— Thers can be no error in the art iuelf^it is inihllible ; errors can 
only arise from erroneous calculations or deductions. Choose Thursday 
next. 

I-. L —We feel complimented by the frank avowal of our accuracy. Let your 
brother t\-rite— for the question must come from him direct— and he ahall re- 
ceive an answer. Tou have had some dispute with the " fayre ladye/' since 
our lost 

Ikquirendo.— We were fulJv conscious that a change for the better was 
about to take place, and are glad to find that our prognostic has been already 
partly n-alised. The "mechanical pursuit" alluded to, appeared to us, from 
the aspect of Mars, more akin to surgery than what our correspondent bdieves. 
You need not fear for the fiiture ; your wishes in the last horary qoeation will 
be duly accomplished when the planet Jupiter transits the cusp of the third 
house, which will take place about the 1 6th of March next. In the mean- 
time perse>'ere. It required some time to bury St Edmund .' 

T. W. T.— To the first question " yes'' in eight roondis time, but there does not 

seem much to receive. A son will be bom soon after. 
J. T. C— We cannot, at least for the present, make the calculations he requires. 

It wotUd occupy more time than we can now conveniently devote to the 

subject 

W. S.— Read the preliminary instructions Ibr consulting the " orada.** Wa 
cannot solve questions as children do conundrums by the process of guessing 

E. B.— We are really daligfated with the astrotogical attainments displayed hi 
the last lettfT, and consratulato him sincerely on the advancement be has 

made. We are not incimed to look v — '*— " '" — '^*- ^^ 

hension, as there appear, on a hasty friaacc 
He shall receive, however, early attention. 

Cavil — Astro-meterology is yet in its infancy; and, in a cUmafe so azposed 
to variable winds as Great Britain, can do little more than afflml indications 
of the weather likely to ensue. Our own calculations, as derived fkom (he 
planetary aspects, are calculated fhmi the noon of one day to tibe noon of 
the next 

La. Mbbr.— 1^ Astrologer is highly gratified by the accession of such a eor- 
respondent ; and, as soon as leisure will permit, intends to point ont the 
llKtalities to which he alluded. For the present be under no apprehension ; 
(here is nothing to create alarm either to yourself or husband. The seeds 
once sown in the human heart are, however, not so easily eradicated; and 
it was to that we refeired in our last, as La Mere coqjeotnres. 

Lxo.— Tou have made too many oooqucsts alrrady to be nervous about the pro- 
bability of wedlock ; but look aroimd you and marie the vicinity of a fUr and 
gende giii, who bm unconsciously returned the passion you have yourself 
unwittingly felt E— ou^t to be Cbe only ol^eet of your enquiry. 

Thou. Shepra&d —Mercy on us, what a boat of queries ! Let the 17th of 
Marda go by, and then consider whether it be advuable to leave at all. 

ViNDEX.— Unhappy mortal ! There is no remedy ; all efforts will be useless. 

Tatks.— Notwithstanding the prodigal liberality ofyour oflfer, we cannot recon- 
cile to our conscimee the degradation of the art, by making it sub s erv i en t to base 
and unworthy puipoees. Tlie information he requires would, if given, be but 
a fi)W degrees from positive swindling. ; as, strengthened by Ibveknowledge, 
you would have an incalculable advantage over your competitors. 

S. B. (Krksixotok.)— You, and your facetious oompauicni, shall hear ttom ne 
ahortly. 

A CoNVBftT. who ealla our attention to ** the singular and extraordh»ary verifi- 
cations'' or our weekly predictions, as evidenced by the deaths of the Rev. 
Sidney Smith, the Marqu^'ss of Westminster, the important intelligence con' 
veyoil by the oveilund mail, the recent horrible murder, &c &o., is eutided to 
our acknowledgments for his courtesy, but we must be allowed to correct hie 
phraseology. The fact is, that there is nothing er/roerdtnary in these reali- 
sations at all being the natural consequence of such astral influences as en- 
a)>lf d us by previous calculation to fbresee the most conspicuous events that 
would arise in the week ensuing. Our correspondent might as well style the 
oceurmioe of an eclipse at the exact moment of time indicated by the estrones 
mer, years previously, a ''singular verificatioa'* when it is reduced to a 
matter of of pure mathrmatical certainty. Once a month we intend to place 
our predicdons and their fUIfUments parallel with ea<^ other ; but more for 
the sake of proving the truth of astrological deductions than from any 
egotistical notion of their ** extraordmary" character. 

Joseph us —The question is one in which sufficient sympathy has not been 
excited to render a precise solution possible. 

HERsrHKL.—If our corresoondent will meetus on Salisbury Plain at midnight, 
on the first of the montn ensuing, we will endeavour to comply with his 
wbhes. 

D. D. Alexaxdeh.— J. M. 8 , 6cc^ &o. with other oorrenMudents whose 
questions arrived too lato for responses thu week, will receive due attention 
in the following number. 



\* All lettert and communieationM are requested to be addressed to 
•« The Astrologer,** 11, Wellington Street North, Strand, London, 



London: Printed bv J. Haddock, 130, Dnury Lane. Published 
by G. Vickers; and sold by Strange, Cleare, Bergor, Purkess, 
Clements, BarUi, and all Booksellers. 
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How often, to employ the language of Sir Buhver Lytton, have we ** appealed to the calm majesty of 
the unsympathising stars " to breathe a response to this inquiry ! It is a question that must come 
home to ever)* reader's heart ; it startled first upon ours^ like the dread stirrings of some inborn 
knowledge. Our locks — now grizzled over a sombre grey, like the flakes of wood-ash on a fire half 
extinguished — were then as golden and as sunny as our aspirations. It was a summer evening, on 
the margin of a little stream in Worcestershire ; the "green blood" circulated in the stalks of the 
field flowers and the meadow grass, and made them feci crisp and sinewy beneath our foot-prints ; the 
dews were beginning to steal down inaudibly upon the dry herbage, and an occasional throstle in the 
hedges poured out its last cadence to the dying twilight— when palpably and almost bodily from its 
vividness the awful thought first started, self-existent, into life within us, and conjured up a thousand 
weird imaginings, that merged themselves into that one inquirj-, Have we lived before f Since this 
period Shelley has broached the doctrine, and, with the trumpet-blast of his eloquence, strewn it about 
the world. Almost everybody is acquainted with an anecdote related of the young poet — that on one 
occasion he stopped a nurserymaid on a bridge in Oxford, and aisked the little infant she carried in her 
arms for the solution of some abstract principle in ethics, '* since," he observed, " the child was the 
inhabitant of another sphere, fresh from the lore of etlierial wisdom." Many other illustrious men 
have entertained this notion of a pre existence, and regarded the evanescent life of this world as the 
mere segment of a circle— a phase in that grand cycle of eternity wliich is peculiar to each individual. 

But let the reader take the simple thought, and strip it naked of all the meretricious awe wliich 
invariably envelops so abstruse a subject; let him look the proposition boldly in the face, and test its 
probability by his own experience. Has he not frequently encountered people whom geographical and 
other obstacles may have rendered it impossible he could have ever seen before— in the flesh ; yet 
whose voices have sounded on his ears with mysterious familiarity — whose every look has been fraught 
with vivid remembrances of a far qff'past f Has he not beheld scenery where his actual feet have 
never strayed, but whose appearance hae recalled some landscape well treasured up in a remote 
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memory f Has he not experienced sensations of astonishment at 
some strain of music hitherto unknown to his mortal cars, re- 
calling a melody — the same — in the dim bygone f Have not 
occurrences of familiar life reminded him of something precisely 
similar that has happened before, though he Jmotrs not where, or 
why, or when, or bow such drcmoBitiaiemeomld •pnrvkfmij hme 
come to pass, and yet he feek no less acpujod fhey hnte? The 
fulfilment of all these aotd many ofteor like et&ntoABDces, in his 
own particular hMtesee, ^le wvHer of ffaw aarilek ean ptrsoMUy 
avouch. H orecrver, Hke ttiose of fais leUow-eMirtiBreB, his dtmam 
have partaken of tke fihny and impalpable elkaniofafB of a viaiofty 
save in one inetanee, when a drsax was eonqposcd of incidents m 
tangible and aotuaify xaaterial as those whkih a mmk 
with his waking setnaes ; indeed, he caimcft tftiAgffy 
a dream, and he ought, wzfh a great 8etf«nM»B flf 
call H a reality. It was simply an ioQmn :-« 
VTe were standing in a pavUkoH^vn a l^kibe 
in every respect to &e one which we inhaUt; tke at 
of a hue like the colour of the deepest aanetfayst, gilded towards 
the horiaon with tarilUant eonisotions that resembled heat- 
lightning ; the Stan, eonsiderably larger than those visible from 
our planet, beaaied v^od. the night landsciqie with a subdued and 
benign radiance. Our heart swelled high with admiration. But, 
while gazing on the heavens, from opposite quarters of the blue 
dome, two comets suddenly appeared, looming towards each other 

with hideous velocity A vast multitude had collected 

to witness the celestial phenomenon with a mute horror that made 
the flesh creep and shudder ; while the two meteors, suspended in 
the zenith above, discharged volcanic flames and missiles against 
each other with a roar and tumult utterly indescribable. After 
this had continued for some time, the great earth upon which we 
stood swayed, and rocked, and cracked from its gigantic hinges, 
and Anally reeled down into the eternal gulph of space beneath, 
amidst the yells of a despairing world. 

^Possibly a similar remembrance caused Hogg, the Ettriok 
Shepherd, to realise the appalling fact in a strain of wonderful 
sublimity, as these words of his will testify: — 

" Down amain, 

Into the vcHd, the outcast world descended, 
Wheeling and thundering on : its troubled seas 
Were chUmed into a spray, and whizzing, flurred 
Around it Uke a dew." 

On starting firom our slumber, we felt it had been no idle night- 
mare ; the echo of that grand cry of anguish still reverberated in 
our ears ; the ocoorrences had be^i as plainly and clearly visible 
as those which greeted us in the garish and unvisionary daylight. 
Had our spirit, our ears, our immaterial existence, just witnessed 
that wild catastxophe in some distant region of the illimitable 
universe ? — or was it the recollection of a world whose ruin we 
had partaken of in some pxevious nature ? Who shall answer us ? 
Again the problem resolves itself into that one ominous and in- 
explicable question — Have we lived hqfore f 




Belief. — ^Were we to believe nothing but what we could per- 
fectly comprehend, not only otu: stock of knowledge in all the 
branches of learning would be shrunk up to nothing, but even the 
affairs of common l^e could not be carried on. — IMker. 




THE GHOST-HAUNTED. 

(Concluded from our last,) 

NE Two !" as usual, that glorious fellow 
H- ■, with his jokes, and his anecdotes, 

and his subtility of argxmient, has kept me 
oot of bed till morning. Well ! no matter ; 
** saarly to bed," say all physicians, and as it 
is very early jet, I'll take another glass just 
to que&eh the-eaiiBitement of my fri^id's cos- 
viviality, and cBspri the wakefulness his viva- 
city has oesaBsaed. Excellent spirits, certain- 
ly, but aknost too iiwpging ; another Havaa- 
j u e l es flHin my hndn, sndtiieB to essay the somnolent quafi- 
of ''"ZisBd BStase's soft restorer.*' I have had no cause 
jft to b s B si ii a^mt my spiritual friend has returned. Indeed I 
t0 Joidit wheAer the wbtAe affair was net '* the very 
sf-lbs iRndii, Hke bodiless creation eestaey is oonning in.'* 
' at in tie name of all that is reascmabfe, can these 
wast wilii.aie ? If there is any stolen pro pstt ^ to be reco- 
wiiy do they not seek an interview with J(r. Jardine, at 
Bow^strast ? or if Hmxe is seaie secret treason to be unfolded, an 
InvestigatSon would answer tondb. better at the Home-ofl&ce tiian 
c4sewliere. Pshaw ! I nnist have been dreaoning— and eh ! eon- 
found it— an empty glass ! 'Bkm^ which of my friends can it be 
wlio has finished this brand}* and water ? 

" One, two, THBJBE*' — so speke the iren toogae of 9t. Bride's, 
in tiiat solenm tone which in the dead rilence of a London mid- 
night speaks so thrillingly to the beast, of the departed dead. 
The sepulchral vaults bsncath seem to eebo back the soimd, and 
mingle with the hilarious tones of some straggling bacchaaad, 
like harsh strains that grate upon the ear. Midnight and tiie 
feverish pulse of the great city is nearly stilled, the wealthy have 
resigned themselves to peaceful slumber on their condi of down, 
and the poor creatures whose poverty shuts out even the very 
semblance of a home, cower ujider some sheltering gateway, and 
sleep till aroused ever and anon by the stealthy tread of some 
intrusive policeman. 

St. Paul's Cathedral boomed the first quarter, and the air grew 
somewhat chilly. ** I'll just take a warm, and go to bed," mat- 
tered I, so I drew my chair nearer to the fire, and placed my feet 
on the fender, at the same time that I did so, casting an involun- 
tary parting glance at the picturesque display of sooiaLenjo}'ment 
which the table before me presented. In the centre stood a plate 
of oranges, a pack of cards, and a cribbage-board, and behind these 
stood my Binumbra, shedding its soft rays upon two coloured glass 
decanters, the contents of which, being spirituous, had long since 
become considerably diminished by a gradual process of evapora- 
tion consequent upon a preliminary course of dilution. A jug of 
water, a sugar-basin, a small jar of C'naster, two or three tum- 
blers, a box of cigars, and some clean pipes, completed this very 

bachelor-like display, whilst the gloves of H , in proof of 

his habitual fbrgetfulness, caressed one another at the edge of the 
table, near the chair he had occupied. 

'* Careless dog !" exclaimed I, ** this is the sixth time he lias 
left his gloves here during the last month — a new pair too ! — the 
very best four-and-sixpenny kid ;" and whilst uttering to myself 
these disjointed observations I was in the act of taking up the 
gloves to examine their make and quality, when, lo ! I beheld the 
right-hand glove elude my grasp, rise slowly from the table, and 
take a position inomediately opposite to me. Suddenly it appeared 
to be poised in air ; the thumb became slowly bent back, and the 
digits, being widely extended, were violently agitated as if the 
glove had become spontaneously seized with an inclination to play 
on an ideal fiute. On first beholding this extraordinary fistic 
display of my friend's glove I was overcome by astonishment and 
alarm, but presently, surmising the real cause of this manual 
phenomenon, I burst into a hearty laugh. Ghosts, however, do 
not like to be laughed at — a fact, which in this instance, was 
proved by the fingers of the glove being suddenly knitted up into 
the form of a fist, Vhich was shaken at me as if in anger. I now 
became grave, considering wisely, as I thought, that a pugilistic 
contest with an invisible opponent would be by no means in 
accordance with the fair-play prii^riple of the prize-ring, as there 
would be no knowing where to put in the hits. I therefbre^ 
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assumed an air of the most profound respect, and bowed, upon 
which the clenehed fist relaxed into the more friendly indication of 
an open hand, and the glore fisU down by the side of its fellow, on 
the table. At that moment a creaking noise proceeded from 

H *B apparently Taeaat diair opposite, and soon aftor I saw* 

it, by a seemingly innate motiye power, draw nearer the fire, 
tilting itself up at.the back, as if somebody was cosily warming his 
hands. Now, I cogitated within myself, there can be no doubt 
that the chair is oeonpied by some invisible visitor, and a very 
jovial frolicsome fellow he seems to be too ; surely there can be 
no harm in seeking to prolong the interview, or, considering that 
I was the only person visible, the monoviwality would be the 
better word« Perhi^s, thought I, he would not object to a glass 
of brandy and water, and a dgar, and as the probable acceptance 
of such a thing rose in ideal form before me, I could not help 
giving way to a risible emotion, which was, however, immediately 
checked by seeing the invisible's chair drawn back, and almost at 
the same time I fancied that I could trace the ghostly outline of a 
melancholy coimtenance turned towards me in astonishment. 
*• "Well !" I continued in mental colloquy with myself, " my 
unseen friend appears to be rather tetchy, so I must make an 
effort to get him into something like good humour." 

The reader may probably recollect the libertine Don Juan's ter- 
ror at finding the stony Ghost of Don Guzman accepting the 
invitation to sup with him, and his subsequent familiar hobnobbing 
when that spectral guest challenged the pantomimic hero to take 
wine — but even that cotild scarcely exceed the surprise I evinced 
when the event occurred which I am now about to relate. Select- 
ing a choice cigar from the box, I presented it towards the in- 
visible, accompanied by a piece of lighted paper, but the latter 
was instantaneously Idown out, and the former was snatched out 
of my hand and thrown behind the fire. **Then you are no 
smoker?" I remarked, with feelings akin to disappointment. 
The answer to this was a vehement clattering amongst the half- 
dozen clean pipes that were lying on the table, and one of them 
withdrew itself from the rest, and took up its place on the edge of 
the table near the invisible's chair. I saw how it was ; my visitor 
eschewed cigars, and patronised pipes, so I handed him the jar of 
C'naster and placed it on the table before him. Tes ! he did 
prefer a pipe to a cigar, and lost no time in letting me know it 
either, for presently I beheld the pipe being filled, the bowl resting 
on the edge of the tobacco-jar, and the weed appearing to creep 
into the pipe as if influenced by some mysterious power of attrac- 
tion. I handed my visitor another light, which was gently 
abstracted firom my hand, and I then beheld the pipe rise from the 
tabl ', assume a smokeable position, and emit a thick cloud from 
the waxed-end, whilst the tobacco in the bowl sent out a flicker- 
ing glow, a clear red light, as it does when the air is drawn 
through it strongly. •* WeU V* said I " you have not fbrgotten 
how to smoke it seems." The pipe vibrated with a tremulous 
kind of movement, as if the hand that held it was that of some 
one who was chuckling with laughter. Yes ! it was now evident, 
the invisible was actually laughing at me, yet, strange to say, the 
discovery of this, so fiur from exciting any uneasiness, afforded me 
great encouragement. I ventured a laugh, lit a pipe myself, and 
commcneed smoking ; then, thinking it as well to continue my 
hospitable attentions, I asked the invisible if he would like a 
glass of brandy and water. This was answered by three knocks, 
which flrst of all startled me, and then set me seriously thinking 
what they meant. 

" Three,'* • thought I—" three what ?** and then I fancied it 
might be three letters, perhaps— t — e — s, — so I instantly mixed 
a glass of rather strong warm^with — placed it before my guest, 
beheld it lifted up, then put down again, and perceived that the in- 
visible had, for an inmible, taken two or three good sips. This 
was a feat of such an extraordinary nature, that I could scarcely 
refrain from laughing outright. 

" Is it strong enough ?" I enquired. 

The three knocks on the table were repeated in reply. 

After this I saw the invisible's chair advance nearer to the flre, 
and the poker, rising up from the fender, insert itself between the 
bars of the grate, stir up the coals until they #ent forth a glorious 
blaze, and finally take its sUtion in the comer of the fire-place by 
the side of the tongs. This made me laugh still more, but I was 
checked by a startling blow on the table, which was evidently 
intended to call me to order, and to intimate that I was behaving 



with impropriety in laughing at my guest. To make 
amends for my rudeness, I filled a bumper and drank to the in- 
visible's future happiness. Was it fancy ? I thought my bene- 
diction was answered by a sigh ! Anxious now to luiow who the 
invisible was, I summoned my utmost confidence, and courteously 
enquired whether he was the once living individuality (I was too 
puzzled to know what to call him) who had been my sub-editor on 

the ; a question which he answered by two knocks on the 

table, and which I understood to signify^ — ^N — o. " Have you 
honoured me with a visit before ?" continued I. The reply was in 
the affirmative. 

" It was very \mkind of you to frighten me as you did by pulling 
off the bed clothes," said I ; and scarcely had I made the remark, 
before I beheld the invisible's pipe describe several circles in the 
air^ as though he were waving it in exultation at the remembrance 
of his frolic. **It was very facetious certainly," continued I 
** but I much prefer your company when I am not in bed asleep. 
With that restriction, I shall beg leave to fill a bumper and drink 
to our better acquaintance ; come, your glass is empty." I filled 
the invisible's glass, and again suggested that I should like to 
know with which of my deceased friends I was drinking. 

Upon this, I beheld the invisible's tobacco-pipe glide slowly 
towards the grate, when the bowl gave itself sundry knocks 
against the bars, until the pipe had became empty ; then gliding 
back, it seemed to be poised lengthways in the air, now miUdng a 
sort of see-saw movement, appearing as if about to fall at one end, 
and then suddenly regaining its equilibrium. I fell back in my 
chair convulsed with laughter — the invisible was e>-idently amusing 
himself by balancing the pipe on the ghost of his nose. Who can 
he be ? thought I, and while endeavouring to recollect whether 
any of my former acquaintances had a penchant for performing 
this feat (strange accomplishments being sometimes picked up at 
college), I beheld the tobaoco-pipe assume a recumbent position 
on the table, and then three oranges suddenly glided from among 
others which were in a plate on the table, and began taking most 
extnbordhiary terial leaps, one after the other, without either 
falling to the ground, or pausing in tiieir wild career even for a 
single instant. There thev were, flying up and down together as 
if in chase of each other, like a jug^er's golden balls. I laughed* 
still more heartfly at this feat, but was stopped by one of the 
oranges suddenly flying playfully at me, aiid hitting me a blow on 
the head ; the other two at tiie same mommit, gtidiag back hito 
the frai*<f>late. ** Confound it !" cried I, ** I do not reooUect ever 
bwring had a firiend who was a mountebank or a juggler, thongh, 

now I think of it, Ned B wtas rather a gemus at sleightnof- 

hand, but you surely don't mean to tell me that yon are that 
individual ?" 

Three blows on the table — the y-e^ of our visionary Toeabulary^ 
— intimated the affirmatiTe answer to this question. 

** If yon reaUy d* mean to say Uiat you are my old friend 

B ," exclaimed I, rather warmly, " prove your id^ty, and 

I shall be delighted to rseognise yon." 

The pack of cards on my table jumped up at the moment I 
spoke, and smacking themselvee compactly togetiler, as when 
under the infloenoe of a c onj tufer ' s experieneed fingers, proceeded 
to open themselves fan-like before my eyes, as if for the purpose 
of one card being selected. Determined to humour the freaks 
of my spiritualised companion, I withdrew one from the rest, 
looked at it, and returned it to the pack. The cards, now dmfied 
themselves violently together, were placed before me to cut, and 
after a knock had been given upon the table, to secure my attention, 
the identical ten of spades I had chosen appeared at the top. 

"Now," I cried, **I am convinced, but proceed with your 
reminiscences." 

My violin case, which was lying on a side table to the left of 
the invisible's chair, I now perceived fly open, and out walked the 
violin and bow. It was highly amusing to behold how the instru- 
ment assumed (he usual professional position, as though an 
experienced player were resting it on his shoulder ; and still more 
amusing was it to notice the manner in which tile bow commenced 
a sort of caressing dalliance with the violin, now gentiy rubbing 
itself against one of the strings, and tiien bending over to another 
and another, as if endeavouring to coax them all into tune. I 
was here called to order by the tapping of the bow against the 
table, in the same maimer as the leader in an orchestra strikes his 
music stand, to let the band know he is ready to begin. — Crash f 
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No ! it was not a crash that I now heard, but the first three bars 
of that plaintiye Hibernian melody to which have been since 
adapted the words of a once popular ditty, entitled ** All round my 
hat." 

*' Ah !" cried I, ahnost in ecstacy, " Now I know you !— my old 

friend B . I have not forgotten the new version of that song 

which we wrote together, or that other lyrical composition of our 

muse, beginning, .** I was about to repeat the words when 

the invisible interrupted me by playing the air to which those 
words had been written — Moore's beautiful melody, " The girls we 
left behind us." 

" Huzza !'' cried I, " I now am perfectly certain of your iden- 
tity, and as you really are here, my dear fellow, pray oblige me 
with the dance you composed for the conWvial scene in that 
burletta I wrote for Webster. On the instant, the violin began 
playing the jovial tune I had asked for. I was so delighted that 
I sprung from my chair, glass in hand, and, while humming the 
air, involuntarily began dancing. The invisible did the same. I 
saw the violin lay itself on the table, while the invisible's glass 
suddenly sprung up high into the air, and appeared, like my own, 
to b e most incontinently excited, performing such undulations as 
a glass necessarily would do when held by the hand of a lively 
dancer. My excitement increased as our dance went on, and I 
sang the tune more quickly. Round and round the room we 
glided — ^faster and faster still, when — crash I — all was darkness ; 
the giddy whirl had ended, and I lay senseless on the floor. 



THE ASTROLORER*S STUDY 

Bting Predictions of the Chief Events from Week to Week. 




Now does the turbulent Mars enter the ruling sign of Capricorn , 
which afflicts Greece and aU countries beneath its influence. Th e 
demon of war again stalks through the rugged clime of India, and 
the sons of the East mingle in sanguinary strife at Lahore. Clerical 
disturbances prevail, and difficulty occurs in matters of finance. 
Let shareholders in railways beware. A fatal case of poison 
agitates the public mind, and an explosion takes place in the 
North. A lady of literary celebrity obtains unpleasant notoriety. 
There is activity now in the shipping interest, and the naval de- 
partment receives some accession of strength. A bright ornament 
to the Legislature bends beneath the frown of fate, and a curious 
legal case excites attention. Those who voyage to distant coun- 
tries may take heed, for danger, death, and deprivation will occur 
upon the broad waters. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations of the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences. 

Sunday, March 9th.— Mild and fair, with blue sky. Beware of 
quarrels. The fair vn\\ frown. 

Monday, March 10th.— Cloudy, with light westerly breeze. 
Transact business with elderly persons. 

Tuesday, March 11th.— Fair, but change at night. Good for 
marriage, love, and pleasure. 

"Wednesday, March 12th. — Showery and cloudy. Write for, 
but do not personally ask, favours. 

Thursday, March 13th.— Fair and windy. Edl preponderates, 
but commercial enterprises succeed. 

Fbiday, March 14th.— Fair, frosty nights. Avoid business 
with ladies and lawyers. Travel not. 

Saturday, March 15th.— Cold and ^azy weather. Sign no 
doeuments, but begin new works. 




THE MYSTERIES OF NIGHT. 

BY "HECATB." 

< Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are Utast alone, 
A truth which through our being then doth melt, 
And purifies from self; its is a tone, 
The soul and source of music, Which makes knewn 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm. 
Like to the fabled Cytherea's zone, 
Binding all things with beauty ; — 'twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantia] power to harm ! 

And this is in the night .*' 

Bybon. 

chapter i. 

HAT is night ? Darkness — the absence of 
the sun — the changed position of a certain 
portion of the earth. And is that all, 
thinkest thou ? Verily, then, thou art no 
philosopher, and hast yet to learn that the 
night is not only all that thou seest and 
knowest, but possesseth more of wonder and 
mystery than thou hast the least idea of. The influence by which 
the earth, and all things earthly, are affected in the day time, 
become totally changed, and assume at night, a mysterious 
character which, it is most probable, will never be fully understood ; 
simply in consequence of its vast and complicated nature. If, as 
is believed, every star be a world, then, at night, we are under the 
influence of myriads of other worlds, with aU their peculiar com- 
binations of character. To this we may add the influence of the 
moon, of which, at present, we know comparatively little. We 
are now speaking of the probable effects, not upon inert matter, 
but upon mind, and upon all living things ; and judging from 
what little we have already learned, namely, that the influence of 
the moon is capable of affecting our mental faculties and percep- 
tion, it is only fair to suppose that other effects may be, and are, 
produced of a nature so subtle and impalpable, that we are subser- 
rient to them without being in the least conscious either of their 
existence or action. If any one doubts the correctness of this 
theory, let him consider for a moment the two grand principles 
which reigns throughout creation, namely, influence and reaction 
of influence, accor£ng to the special peculiarities of the spirituali- 
ties acting or acted upon. Influence and re-influence are the 
main springs of our own world, and without them it could not 
exist. Is it not, therefore, most probable that the same system of 
action and reaction, \mder various modifications, exists throughout 
the universe ? We do not think any reasonable person can ques- 
tion the correctness of such a proposition, especially when we find 
that we are subject to mysterious infiuences which cannot be traced 
to any clear and intelligible cause. If you want us to explain our 
meaning more clearly by example, we will refer to the effect of the 
moon on many persons in sound health, and on all whose brain is 
in the least diseased, or has been rendered peculiarly susceptible of 
excitement by injury from violence, over exertion, or any kind of 
violent stimulant. It is well known that, even in the very lowest 
scale of organised existences, such as plants, mere degrees qf light 
will produce the most singular changes and effects, and when the 
whole light of our world is almost entirely excluded, or sup- 
plied by another (or others) of a nature totally different from the 
one that not only lights but cherishes our waking existence, and it 
is reasonable to conclude that the effect, though not of such a kind 
as may be particularly discoverable, is, nevertheless, equally great 
and imiversal. We are inclined to believe that dreams are, in 
some mysterious way, not uncommonly, either modified or actually 
caused by the change we allude to ; for although we may often 
trace them to direct and simple cause, yet there are many which 
cannot be at all so accounted for. Some are wild and inexplicable, 
and others are not only unmistakeably plain in their meaning, but 
have a direct and often an important purport ; so much so that 
there can be no doubt as to the spiritual prompting (or communion 
we might call it) which has given rise to them. We have imde- 
niable instances of this in Holy Writ, and even at the present day 
we frequently find the most remarkable cases of dreams verified,. 
in a manner that clearly shows how utterly unconnected they may 
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be with all earthly causes. Wc say, then, that dreams are a 
portion of the mysteries qf nighty and, in further proof of our 
assertion, we may here remark that people sleeping in the day- 
time seldom dream at aU — a' circumstance that can be accounted 
for only by our theory of the existence of some strong and pecu- 
liar mental influence upon the minds of persons sleeping during 
the night-time. 

We regard the world as baring, indeed, two separate existences 
—-day and night — sleeping and waking. It is most probable that 
there are waking existences at night, which are dormant, or in a 
state of trance during the day. That there are difTerent existences 
tor day and night is proTed beyond all doubt by the peculiarities 
exhibited among the animal creation. No one can deny that bats 
and owls are birds of darkness — they belong exclusively to the 
night ; so do cats, and all beasts of prey. In the day they are 
sluggish, and sleep heavily, but at night the air resounds with 
their strange cries and roarings. It is evident to us that these 
creatures are imder an extraordinary nocturnal influence, and that, 
among some of the species, it is of a very peculiar and mysterious 
character. If you had ever heard the cry of the hyena at night, 
you would fully imderstand what we mean. "We may here also 
remark that it is somewhat strange the configuration of the 
heavens, at night, should delineate the forms of many of these 
animals. Thus much for such of the mysteries of night as are of 
a more palpable and earthly nature ; — we now come to the impal- 
pable and unearthly. Some people will tell us that these things 
are all delusions; We cannot positively disprove the assertion, 
but we see nothing at all unreasonable in our theory, supported, 
as it is, not only by the experience of individuals at the present 
day, but of past centuries ; in fact, we might almost say ever since 
the world was created. We could give instances beyond num- 
ber, founded on the experience both of ourselves and others ; but 
at present we shall be content to adduce only one or two. We 
had the pleasure of being personally acquainted with the celebrated 
author of the " Every Day Book,'* William Hone, the writer and 
publisher of the " Political House that Jack built,*' and a host of 
other facetious squibs of a like nature. There was a snug little 
room in his house on Ludgate-hill, which he used as his study, and 
this room had a small window in the partition that separated it 
firom the staircase. Frequently he would sit writing untU a very 
late hour at night. At the period we refer to he carried this habit 
to a very great extent, being then engaged in the composition of 
a certain work, which he expected would create a grea* sensation, 
inasmuch as, if not actually irreligious, it was extremely sceptical 
in its tendency. Night after night, while writing this book, he 
was haunted by the vision of a countenance, almost unearthly in 
its expression, intently watching him through the little window 
while he was at work, until at last he not only vacated his study 
at night altogether, but was impelled to give up the work he was 
writing. Not long afterwards he destroyed the manuscript, sur^ 
mising (rightly enough, we think) that its objectionable character 
might have something to do with the mysterious visitation. But 
perhaps you will say that this instance refers more to the character 
of the book than to the influence of night. Very well ; then here 
is a case of a diametrically opposite nature. Two young bache- 
lors, law students, lived together in what is termed a double set of 
chambers, and they never parted for bed without first smoking 
their cigars and playing a game of cribbage together, the youngest 
being invariably, upon these occasions, a visitor in the apartment 
of his elder companion. Now, after they had lived together about 
a year in this manner, the yoimgest died — but his visits to his 
surviving companion were still regularly continued every night, as 
b^ore. We certainly do not mean to say that the two friends 
still smoked cigars and drank brandy and water together, but that, 
at the hour when they had been in the habit of meeting, there 
was the well knoum sound of footsteps — and who cannot recog- 
nise the tread of an old friend's footsteps — entering the room. 
Then came the creaking of the old chair in the comer by the fire, 
as if of some one sitting down, and then — yes, and then — but we 
will tell you all about that in our next chapter. 

(To be continued,) 



THE ART OF MAQIC^ AS PRACTISED 
AMONG THE JEWS. 





" The most interesting and instructive work that could be 
written would be a history of magic." — De. Johnson, 



LLOWING that the Egyptian amuleU 
are certainly not so ancient as the Baby- 
lonian talisman, in their uses they were 
exactly similar. Some little figures, sup- 
posed to have been intended as charms,, 
have been found on several mummies, 
which have at various times been brought 
into Europe. Plutarch informs us, &at 
the soldiers wore rings, on which the 
representation of an insect, resembling 
our beetle, was inscribed; and we leam 
firom JEMml, that the judges had always suspended round their 
necks a small image of truth formed of emeralds. The belief in 
the virtues of amulets is far from extinct In the present age ; the 
Cophts, the Arabians, and Syrians, and, indeed, almost all the 
inhabitants of Asia, west of the Ganges, whether Christians or 
Mahometans, still use them against possible evils. 

The descendants of the Pharaohs, like the Chaldean kings, were 
always great encouragers of astronomy ; and though the subjects 
of the latter were not so eminent as those of the former in the sister 
science, we have good reason to conclude that they made no In- 
considerable progress in it. Herodotus, and Oth«r ancient his- 
torians, assert that astrology was, from the remotest times, culti- 
vated by that people. They usually, indeed, prognosticated the 
general course of life, the disposition, and even the manner of 
death, of any one, by reference to the deity presiding over the day 
on which he was bom ; and not unfrwiuently amongst their eastern 
neighbours, by determining the position of the stars at the moment 
of delivery. 

As Moses passed the greatest part of his life in Egypt, and 
as he could know little by personal experience of other nations, 
it may perhaps be inferred that generally, when he warns the 
Israelites against prevailing superstitions, he has a particular 
eye to those observed in the country in which the posterity of 
Adam had so long resided. He makes frequent allusion, indeed, 
to the magical rites and idolatrous practices of the Canaanites ; 
but in this case he appears to speak rather from the information 
he had acquired from others than from his own experience. Should' 
this inference be admitted, we shall have reason for believing 
that both witchcraft and necromancy were known to the Egyptians ; 
and that some days were considered lucky and others imfavourable 
for the prosecution of any important af&ir. A careful perusal of 
the Pentateuch, and a reference to the Greek historians who have 
written on the a£Eairs of Egypt, and whose works are necessary to 
elucidate many obscure allusions in the sacred text, will furnish 
the more curious reader with information on some minor points, 
which our limits, as a miscellaneous work, necessarily oblige ua 
to omit. 

We have hitherto had too much reason to complain of the paucity 
of information afibrded by ancient writers on the magic of the 
Eastern nations ; but when we come to consider that of the Jews, 
we no longer labour under so heavy a disadvantage. The Holy 
Scriptures, the works of native writers, and, above all, the laborious^ 
researches of leamed Christian commentators, furnish us wi^h 
abundant materials, from which we shall select such^ as appear 
best adapted to give an intelligible, but necessarily brief, vi'^w of 
the subject. Many Jewish doctors assign to their magic a remark - 
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al^jtntiquitj* Thej aasex^ that it is of d^vii^ origin ; that it waa 
knowa to Aiua. and Abraham, both of Tvhom were animated by 
the same soul ; that tite latter tau^t it by maasa of his concu- 
bines to his children ; and that he wore round his neck a precious 
stone, the bare sight of which cured every disease. We hare thus 
fufficient authority for saying that the Jews were at a very early 
period, addicted to the magictU arts. 

loghtfoot has prored that the Jews, alter their return from 
Balt^Ion* -hamtg entiraly forsaken idolatry, and being no longer 
faT<mr«d with the ^ft of prophecy, gradually abandoned themselves 
before the coming of our Saviour, to sorcery and divination. The 
Talmud, w^ich they still regard with a revertnce bordering oa 
idolatry, abounds with instructions for the due observance of 3«ip!ei»- 
stitiout rites. After the destruction of their city and temple, many 
Israelitish necromancers were highly esteemed for their skill in 
mugic. Many rabbins were quite as well versed in the school of 
Zoroaster as in. that of Moses. They prescribed all kinds of con- 
juration, some for the cure of woimds, some against the dreaded 
bite of serpents, and others against thefts and enchantments. Like 
the Magi, th^ boaated that by means of their art, they held an in- 
teifiourse with superior beings. Thus Bath-kool, dattghier qf the 
vou!0,M the name given by them to the echo : they regarded it as 
azLoracle» which in the second temple was destined to supply the 
deflect of the tJrim. and Thummim, the mysterious oracles of the 

first. 

The divinations of the Israelites were founded on the influence 
of thf stars, and on. the operations of spirits : that singular people 
did not» indeed, like the Chaldeans and Magi, regard the heave&ly 
bpdks as godfl, and genii ; but they ascribed to them a great 
power: OTer.the actions and opinions of men. Hence the common 
proverb, " such a one may be thankful to his stars,*' when spoken 
of aiiy person distinguished for his wealth, power, or wisdom. 
TJifi. ma^ailrtool was the happy, and the mazzal-ra the malignant 
loflnence ; and the fate of every one was supposed to be regpiilated 
hy eithec on*- or the other. like th/e notions from which their 
opinions were derived, the Jews constructed horoscopes,, and pre- 
dicted th^ fate. of every one from his birth. Thus if any one were 
bom under the sun, it was prognosticated that he would be fair, 
generous* opeo-hearted, and capricious ; under Venus, rich and 
waatoiLi under Mercury, wit^, and of a retentive memory; 
under t^e. Mpo|^, sickly, and inconstant ; under Saturn, unfortu- 
nate ; under Jupiter, just, and under Mars, quarrelsome. 

As to the spirits whose agency was so often employed in divina- 
nation^ we have ftill information from Manasseh, Ben Israel, and 
others. '* Of wicked spirits," says the author, ** there are several 
Tarieties, of which some are inteUigcnt and cunning, others igno- 
rtnt and stupid. The foxmer flying from one extent of the earth 
to the other, become acquainted with the general cause of human 
erents,. both past and present, and sometimes with those of the 
fixture. Hence many mortals conjure these spirits, by whose 
i«S3Stance they effect wonderful things. The books of the caba- 
lists, and of some other writers, contain the names of the spirits 
nsuidly invoked, and a particular account of the ceremonies are 
accompanied. It these spirits appear to one man. alone, thi^ por- 
tend no good ; i£ to two persons together, they presage no evil : 
tiey were never known to appear to three mortals, assembled 
togethwr." 

The magical rites of the Jews were, and indeed arotttiU, chiefly 
performed on various important occasions, as on thf birth of a 
child, a marriage, &c. On sack occasions the evil spirits are 
believed to be peculiarly active in their malignity, which can only 
b^ counteracted by certain enchantments. Thus Tobit, according 
to the directions of the angel Raphael, exorcised tiie demon 
Aamodeua, whom, he compelled,, by means of the perfume of. the 
heart and llyer of a fish, to fly into upper Egypt. 

Jbsephus does not think magic so ancient as many writers of 
this nation do ; he makes Solomon the first who practised an art 
which is so powerful against demons ; and the Iwowledge of 
whiclv he asserts, was communicated to that prince by immediate 
inqnratiosi.. The laAter, continues the historian, invented and 
transmitted to posterity in his writings,, certain incantations, for 
the cure of diseases, and for the expul^n and perpetual banish- 
ment of wicked spirits from the bodies of the possessed. This 
mode of cure> he frirther observes, is very prevalent in our nation. 
1i consisted, according to. his description, in the use of a. certain 
root,, which was sealed up, and held imdsr the nose of the person 



possessed ; the name of Solomon, with the words prescribed hy 
him, was then pronounced, and the demon forced immediately 
to retire. He does not even hesitate to assert, that he himself hav 
been an eye-witness of such an effect produced on a person named* 
£lea«er, in presence of the emperor Vespasian and his soois. 

On the great day of propitiations, the Jews ef the sixteenth, 
century, in order to avert the angel of Samuel, endeavoured to 
appease him by presents. On that day, and on no other through- 
out the year, they believed that power was given him to aocuae 
them. They aimed, therefore, to prevent their grand enemy firom 
carrying accusations against them, by rendering it impossible for 
him to know the appointed day. For this purpose ^ey used a 
somewhat singular stratagem ; in reading the usual portion of ihe 
law, they were careful to leave out the beginning and the end,—* 
an omission which the fiend was by no means prepared to expiect 
on 80 important an occasion. 

The cabal is chiefly conversant with enchantments, which are 
effected by a certain number of characters. It gives directions 
how to select and combine some passages and proper names of 
Scripture, which are believed both to render supernatural beings 
visible, and to produce many wonderful and surprising effects. In 
this manner the MalcJta^aheva, (the Queen of Sheba who visited 
Solomon), has often been invoked, and as often made to appear. 
But the most famous wonders ha^re been effected by the name of 
the saered word Jehovah, which is, when read with points, 
mu]ti];^ed by the Jewish doctors into twelve, forty-two, and 
seventy-two letters, of which wordc are composed that possese 
miraculous energy* By these Moses slew the Bgyptiana; by 
these Israel was preserved from the destroying angel of the 
Wilderness, and by these Elijah separated the waters of the river, 
to open a passage for himself and Elisha. The name of the acch* 
fiend is lUicwise used in magical devices* The five Hebrew^ 
letters of which that name is composed, exactly constitute the. 
number 364, one less than the days in the whole yeac Now the 
Jews stated, that owing to the wonderful virtue of the nnmbec 
comprised in the name of Satan, he is prevented from a c cnstng 
them, for an equal number of daysj hence the sti»tagiMa of wMch 
wcjiave befoxe spoken, for deprivii^ him of the power to iiynee 
them, on the only day in which that power is granted him. 



POETRY. 



ETEBNALLY. 
Lose not thy futb. 
In aU the symbols of man's sacred call. 

The truth that hath 
By mighty hand become i mpr ess e d on all ; 
The Boothing hope of one eternal sphere. 
That drcljas all above, we held on earth mo«t dear, 

Eternally. 

Lose not thy faith 
In woman's love, the fond, the fair, the pore. 

That treads the path 
Of Virtne's fashioniar ; and will endure 
The taunts and chafincs of a harsh world's ill— 
Though many have proved false, love one brij^t imas»stiU, 

Lose not thy faith 
In all the phases of the beautifal ;-~ 

Tr«e wisdom saith, 
From evil weeds we floweas of good may cull. 
Bathe. then» the heart in sunshine— shun life's frost— 
iknd trust in friendship still, though stiH by mock friends erost, 

Etmmally. 

Lose not thy faith 
hi that immortal destiny of man, 

Which sooras tiM wraith ^ 

Of gloomy horror, that doth set its ban 
On that fair rainbow of man's god-like creed, 

" here lies " here lies to us indeed, 

Btemallyw 

Love on— hope ever I 
These are the twin amenities of life* 

Which, oBoe linked, never 
WUl cease to aid thee through all earthly strife ; 
Love on— through years of peril, pain, and gnef ; 
Hope ever— through tba gloom of unbelief. 

And thou shalt live— Eternally. 
B. 



The tomb that hath " here I 
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THE mYSTEHICMJS MDNK OF 
(ST. PETERSBUROH. 

The Smptror of HussU has within his dominio&s at the prscent 
time one of the mott axtraOTdinaiymcn of the «ge, and who has 
ttttalned a fayngvTity which renders CTen his existenee a prodigy. 
He is an old Russian monk recently from Jerosalemi and has com- 
municated to the £mx>eror some startling predictions of the ftiture 
destinies of Europe. This monk is stated to be the very same 
who, from Catherine to Alexander, always warned the Russian 
• O ft ei eign e of tiie fetal catastrophes which have befoUen them. 
On his first mission, he came to St. Petersbnrgh, asked to speak 
to the Empress Catherine, and was repulsed by the palace people. 
.fie persisted in his applieation, but was again rejected. Unable 
to obtain aeeess to the Empress, he stationed hhnself on a road 
through which he knew she sometimes passed, and watched an 
opporti m lt y of addressing her. When he saw her, he approached 
her, and extended his hand to her, to present her Majesty's suite 
from driving away a religious mendicant. The Empress gave him 
some money, and he, after thanking her, said to the wife of Peter 
m., *' Madam, ttever go alone to anu place, for a misfortune 
will b^al you," The Empress looked at the bold beggar, and 
taking his simple looks for a sign of mental derangement, 
ordered him to be conveyed to a state prison. Three months 
after, Catherine was found dead of apoplexy, in a place which 
M. de Chateaubriand has ventured to name aloisd in the French 
academy, whilst dwelling on the history of one of the emperors of 
Rome, but which we cannot designate ; all that we can say is, that 
she had been to it alone, in despite of the wizard's warning. On 
the demise of the Empress, Paul I., remembering the monk who 
had foreseen the death of Catherine, sent for him, and told him 
that he might come to the palace whenever he had occasion to 
•peak to the emperor. ** I hare nothing to say to him just now," 
replied the necromancer, ** but I may have something later.'* 
He returned to his convent, and was not heard of for four 
years after. He then made his appearance agam at the palace, 
soUeited an audience, in compliance with the Emperor's former 
promise, and when he was in the presence of Paul I., said to 
bim ** Your euljecte are discontented; and God telle me, that if 
yon do not alter your conduct, you will be strangled." The 
prophet's audacity irritated the Emperor to such a degree, that 
by his commands the monk was onee more thrown into a dungeon, 
llie wixard had been clear-sighted enough ; In M)l, Paul I. was 
strangled. This is not all. Alexander succeeded Paul 1. 
Struck at the coincidence of the death of Catherine, and his father 
with the monk's predictions, he restored him to his convent. After 
a lapse of two years the prophet again made his appearance at the 
imperial Palace. When his arrival was announced to Alexander, 
the latter ordered him to be brought in. '* What hast thou to 
predict to me ?" asked the Emperor. '* Is it another violent death ?" 
''It is not the death of a man, sir, replied his inauspidoos 
visitor, '' it is that of a great city — yes, one of the most splendid 
and richest cities of the empire will shortly perish. The 
French will penetrate into Moscow, and Moscow will vanish in 
smoke, like a hancfful of straWy or dry leaves,' ** Madman," ex- 
claim^ Alexander," go thou and pray God to cure thy poor head. 
Begone to Archangel, its air is wholesome to the insane !" A 
convent of Archangel did therefore receive the monk, whose 
strange fate was to quit a convent for a prison, and a prison 
for a convent. The year 1812 beheld the accomplishment of 
his prophecy, when Alexander recalled the diviner, to whom he 
•fiered a conpensation for his captivities. The monk only 
asked for a sum of money to enable him to proceed to Jeru- 
salem, where he wished to visit the holy places. The money 
was given, and Jie took his departure; and at this moment 
there is in the fortress a moi^ who has come back from 
Pale«tfaie, and who is the acknowledged prophet of 1796. 



FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 

Tira Mtstebibs of thb Futube.— "He who first breathed the 
frindple of existence into the human body, never intended that 
the grandest of his earthly mysteries should be withheld flrom 



human understanding. It is idle to allege that beeause we 
do not understand that we should not. Man, the noblest of Ood*-a 
creation, has not been gifted with powers, comparatively with the 
rest of the creatures that inhabit this earth, supernatural, for the 
mere end of blindly sitting down to behold the glories tibat sur- 
round him, without striving to withdraw the veU that seems to 
hang over them. 

The Bblievsbs and tbb ScBPTiOB.-^8ir Isaac "Nemon was 
a firm believer in judicial astrology ; he who firtt oalcuktted the 
distance of the stars, and revealed the laws of naotlen by which 
the Supreme Being organises and keeps in their tfrbitauMUimlMred 
worlds ; he who had revealed the mysteries of theiturs tixewfetves. 
Dryden,*fiir Isaac Kewton's contemporary, beHeved In the^ttne 
celestial art. Hobbes, who wrote the ** Leviathan," a deist in 
creed, had a most extraordinary belief in spirits and atpparltiotts. 
Locke, the philosopher, the matter-of-ftujt Locke, who wrote, and 
in fact estabUshed the decision of things by the rule of right tea- 
son, laying down the rule itself— he delighted in fCndying tHe 
occult sciences. Cardinal RieheHeu, the minister of a great 
empire, believed in the calculation of nativitiee. Tasso believed 
in his good angel, and was often observed to converse with wiMt 
he fancied was a spirit or demon, which he declared he saw. 3>r. 
€«muel Johnson was notoriously addicted to the observance of 
omens and fortunate days. Sir Christopher Wren, who built St. 
Paul's Cathedral, was a believer in dreams. He had a pleufMy 
onee, being in Paris, and dreamed that he was in a place wheiie 
palm trees grew, and that a woman in a romantic dress gave hiaa 
some dates. The next day he sent fbr some dates, in the foU 
belief of their revealed virtues, and they cured him. Dr. Hall*Jr 
had the same belief. Melancthon believed in dreams or appa- 
ritions, and used to say that one came to him in his study, and 
told him to bid Guynicus, his friend, to go away for some time, as 
the Inquisition sought his life. Ilis friend went away in conse- 
quence, and thus really saved his life. It would be an easy task 
to extend this list of the good and great men who have thus 
thought and folt, but the above may convince the mstter-of>fa0t 
philosophers wo have at least authority on oiir side. 

Fataxity of a Title.— The first prince who bore the title of 
Duke of York, was Edmund, son of Edward HI. The second 
prince of the same royal house bearing the title was Richard Duke 
of York, grandson of Edmund, the first Duke, whose pretension to 
the cro>vn originated the disastrous civil wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster ; he was slain at the battle of Wakefield, in 
December, 1460, and his head, together with the head of his young 
son, the Earl of Rutland, was placed over the principal gate of the 
city of York. His eldest son, Edward Earl of March, succeeded 
him in the Dukedom, and afterwards became King under the title 
of Edward IV. ; he died in 1488, in the forty-second year of hid 
age, not without strong suspicions of being poboaed by his ambi- 
tious and aspiring broker, Richard Duke of Oloucester. Edward 
IV. 's second son, Richard Duke of York, was, together with his 
brother King Edward V., barbarously murdered by their uncle, 
afterwards King Richard III., in the Tower of London. The next 
prince of the blood rojral bearing the title was Henry, son oi 
Henry VH., who, on the death of his elder brother, Prince Arthur^ 
became Prince of Wales, and succeeded to the throne as Khig 
Henry VIII. The reign of that despot was marked with crueltf 
and bloodshed; and edthough his son, Edward VI., and his two 
daughters, Mary and Elisabeth, euecessively reigned after him, 
yet, upon the death of the latter, the direct line of Tudor be- 
came extinct. The title of Duke of York was not borne by any 
prince of the blood royal for a period of upwards of one hun- 
dred years, when King James I. bestowed that title on his second 
son, Charles, afterwards the unfortunate Charles I. The fate o£ 
this prince is sufficiently well known. His son James, Duke 6t 
York, afterwards King James 11., was compelled to abdicate the 
British throne, and died an exile at Paris. The next Duke of 
York was Edward, the younger brother of King George IH^ 
who died at the early age of twenty-teVen. Frederick, Duke of 
York, the second son of George lu., was the last prince who 
bore the title, and neither his life nor death was enviable.-^ 
I^ould the title be revived in the person of the prince whose 
birth has given rise to such expectation, we trust he will be more 
fortunate than his predecessors. 
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THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratuiiouslyy in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples of Astrological Science, 




To OUR Querists. — ^This department of our work involveiithe solution 
of " horary questions," so called from a figure of the heavens being- 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to specify 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper tor 
our judgment, and the replies ^ ill then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public. Th£ Astrologer hopes that the liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire adjudication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be really anxious, 
caxk be solved witn absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communicationB addressed to " Tri Astr(ili>cer " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



W. R. (Birmingham ) — You had better remain where you now are, but 

do not marry for another year at least. There is a surprise in store 

for you. 
W. Joy, — Write or apply personally on the l8th of March next, and you 

will be successful. I he child has a good prospect ^of succeeding in 

life if he survive the fourth year. The mark appears to be on the 

right side of the body beneath the shoulder. 
F. M. A Lbo.— By unremitting attention and bold perseverance you 

win succeed, but not without an unaroidable delay. Be careful of 

lire. 

A. J. B.'— Do not leave your present situation for a month at least. 
There is an elderly gentleman who will speedfly introduce yon to a 
commercial firm. 

Francbs.— Apply or write on March IStb, in the afternoon, for a situa- 
tion as housekeeper. 

E. W. H. must write. We have repeatedly stated that interviews cannot 
be granted, except under peenUar circumstances. 

B.— The production will be rejected where it now remains, but try 
another. 

Clara.— There are two parties with whom yon have been lately inti- 
mate, but the one inquired after is infinitely the more honourable, and 
would make vou an affectionate husband. He is not the one, how- 
ever, destined to be your i>artner for life. 

f. BosRDMSN.— Owing to our correspondent not having followed the 
instructions g^tn in onr former nnmbera for asUnr horary questions, 
we cannot solve the problem with certainty ; but from the indication 
of another scheme, we should say the P«rty inqnired after was alive, 
and diat be would speedily return. CanMla is pointed out as Hie 
place where he now sojourns. 

8cBmc. — ^The article shall be inserted, provided the arguments on both 
sides are temperate and fair. Truth is invariably strengthened by 
controversy, and from that we shall not shrink. 

B. F. (FitEroy>square.>^The question proposed can only be correctly 
determined from the nativity. The horary fignre is pretty aocurate, 
and has good indications of coming prosperity for the querent. Both 
Zadkiel and Raphael give instrucnons in the art ; for ourselves, we 
cannot spare the time. 

Aoiin DB LM RocHB, KsTB Bblmomt, AND Bmilt Morsom.— Fie I flel 

young ladies; would ye attempt to deceive the seerf If we had a 
Cerberus head, we might attempt an answer ; but ask your clever 
cousin to translate '* TYta Juncta In uno,** Is there no dark-eyed 
swain in the neighbourhood of Newington-causeway who could resolve 
your sittgle doubt T 

L. H. Y.— Yes ; and b^ the reeult of a marriage, which, if united with 
industry, will provide a competency for the qnextnt that another 
countrywill receive. 

iNQUiRBKDO.— A delay unforeseen by yourself will protract the period 
considerably ; but you will be— miMf be— ultimately successful. The 
noqnisitioo of knowledge is only attained by indefotigable study. We 
will enileavour to elicit further information for our correspondent by 
the next number. 



L. L. D.— No. Yon will marry another whom you have not yet soen. 
Parental objections are the obstacles to this. 

6. B.— Full instructions will be given in our <' Self-instructor." 

S. J. ASHTON.— Let us have the hour of your birth, and we will respond 
to your request ; but, tnm present appearances, we should think not. 

X. Y. Z. (Pimlico.)— Your brother is stUl living, and will communicate 
with you in a month. Yon will be united to him you love before the 
year has expired ; but his resources will be derived from a different 
source to what he now anticipates. 

L. L.— We cannot undertake the casting of nativities merely to " afford 
much amusement;" we will, however, give him an outline cf his 
person and character, though we cannot unfold his destiny witlicmt 
the hour. 

** Betsy." — You will loon encounter a change in your destiny which 
will cause you to travel. Avoid the associations of law. 

The MrsTic Inplubkcbs op Life.— In compliance with the wishes of 
several correspondents, who wish to forward to us their own solutions 
of the problem proposed in the leading article of our third number, 
we postpone the conclusion of the arfpimcnts there made use of unUl 
our next. 

Tyro.— The planet Saturn is now a morning star in the constellation 
Capricorn* You were bom under Jupiter, which is now in Pisces, and 
will pass the meridian at a quarter-past one on the afternoon of Satur- 
day next, the 15th instant. Choose that time and that hour for the 
undertaking you mention. 

Speculator is correct in his surmise. Some potent meteoric influence 
is the cause of this unprecedently protracted winter. Saturn and the 
moon in aspect always produce cold. 

R. S. (York)— Yes ; if not taken till April, see future Calendar. 

Thouasina.— You will remain in the country which gave you birtli. 

Goat and Saturn.— First letter answered privately. To the second, 
the harvest in the midland counties will be plentiful, but hops and 
wall fruit deficient, both in quantity and quality. The rest wlU be 
average crops. 

J. D. (Swansea.) — Move not, but persevere in thy present position. 

Lbo. (Bristol.)— Trust not, but let the next fortnight resolve thy doubts. 
Your pecuniary hopes will be realised in the beginning of next month. 
Write to Zadkiel, near Painswick, Gloucester. 

H. S. B.— Your father has changed his residence, and gone further 
up the country, but he will speedily return. A letter of his is on the 
passage* You seem to have some trouble of another kind on your 
mind. 

E. S. (Wells-street)— Study the papers now in course of publication. An 
article on the ilosicrucians will nieedily appear; in the meantime 
read Sir E. L Bulwer's romance of Zanoni I, choose a mechanical 
trade; 2, Great Britain; 3. None 4, No. The Conjuror's Column 
will be resumed occasionally. 

Ccpio.— Think first whether it be prudent to wed at all. Under any 
chxumstanoes, let the present year, which will be an eventful one to 
you, pass by. Thanks for suggestion. 

JosBPH MoooHTON.— You will change yotnr present place, but not your 
business. In 1841 you will be linked with a partner for life, of your 
own age and condition, which will still remam the same. 

The Self Instructor in Astrology, No. III>« is unavoidably excluded in 
the present number from want of room, but will be resumed in our 
next 

T. G. (Dublin.)— We cannot undertake the irksome duties of private 
corres])ondence, which in thb instance, particularly, would be unne- 
cessary. By application to a »uperior, upon whom you will shortly 
have it in your power to confer a favour, you will remain. A promo- 
tion will slowly though surely follow. 

Eudora. — Your accomplishments and your evident amiability of dispo- 
sition deserve a better fate, but duty compels us to add, you will be 
unhappy if the engagement at present subsisting is concluded. Could 
we have the hour of birth f 

W A. J.- Continue to work with iron, and prosper. 

J. A. A. (Bristol.)— The iniluenee of the ** Georgian Sidus," or, as we 
prefer the appellation, HertckH, Let the royalty succumb to intel- 
lect, has elidted much interesting controversy among tiie learned. We 
shall duly advert to these opinions when come to speak of die astro- 
logical attributes of the planets. Our own experience has tended to 
prove its beneficial influence, but much depends on its aspects. The 
complimentary lines forwarded do credit to the writer, but it would 
savour too much of egotism to give them insertion. 

La Flbcr —It is our earnest wish to elevate, not to degrade the science, 
and therefore, though we occasionally adopt metaphysical arguments 
beyond the reach of ordinary apprehensions, we nave our reward in 
the knowledge that a spirit of thoufkt is being diffVised, which must 
purify and ennoble the heart of the most grojclling amongst the 
worldly-minded . 

All correspondents whose communications have not Leen responded to 
in this number, will find their replies in our next. 



*»* Ail letters and communications are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer," 11, WeUington^itreet North, Strand, 
London. 

London : Printed by tf. 1'aylon, George-yard, Drurv-court, fetrand. 
Published by G. Vickers; and sold by Strange, Cleave, fierger, Purkese, 
Clements, Barth, and all Booksellers. 
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Ix this question will be found a clue to tlie solution of that problem which we propounded in our third 
number, when speaking of the mystic influences of life. Those internal promptings, those secret 
warnings, those mysterious and otherwise unaccountable impulses, are not explicable on any other 
principle. To attribute this wonderful power merely to the mind is not enough, for it would be 
investing a material substance with an immaterial quality. We must look for it, then, in the soul — 
that imperishable, impalpable, indescribable something, which eludes, after death, the investigations of 
the living, and baffles their most searching scrutiny when still in its earthly tenement. It is, besides, 
difficult to conceive that the mere brain — which may be said to constitute the mind — is so formed as 
to receive the delicate impressions which must arise from this species of external influence. All 
communications with the brain must be originally transmitted by the nerves, and consequently can 
only be susceptible to palpable and inamcdiate impressions from without. For instance, no one, by 
merely thinking, can at once attain the full knowledge of algebra, or become instantaneously 
conversant with the most simple of the sciences. There is no language which can be gained by 
intuition ; all learning must be progressive. It follows, then, that in the mind, at least, there can be 
no predictive power. The duality of the brain, or double constitution of the intellectual faculties, is 
now generally admitted. But, as with two eyes, and two ears, we only see one object, and hear one 
sound, so, though possessed of two separate, perfect thinking machines , we are conscious only of 
haWng one mind. Should the two compartments, by accident or disease, not work simultaneously, an 
erroneous perception of images will arise, the false deductions of the one not being corrected by the 
accurate impressions of the other ; and this is what we understand by insanity. The brain, then, or 
the mind — for in this light we hold them to be convertible terms — is too dependent on the restrictions 
of mere matter to be conscious of anticipativc events. But how different is it with the soul, that 
heavenly essence, which animates alike with its wondrous spiritual influences the child and the 
philosopher ! Independent of all the arguments so well known and 8 y universally recognised, on the 
existence in our forms of an immortal part, which neither Time nor Death— the two great Juggernauts 
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of the uniTene— can injure or destroy, we have here a still 
stronger proof of the " diyinity that stirs within ns." All pre- 
sentiments, all sudden and irresistible impulses, are the prophetic 
promptings of the immortal soul. The innate foeling that i mp s ia 
a man to pursue a life of ^yrtue rather 6isa ot vies, k bst ons 
ordinary phase in which this seozet woddng of the sonl becoonea 
manifest Our ereed, then, resohtesHtaslf into thija itiat Ute seal 
i$ prophetic, and that we hare a silent yet erer wfiSiog monitor to 
lead us to futuM beaeftts, or to aveut ftxmus tbsssteaing enila> 
We would, thexsfois, eihort aU to obey those mjoaterious ia^^ 
pulsea to which we havs befone adverted; and frooL onr own 
perienee, as welt as- fropi that of othos, we gvarantee they 
never be led astray. As tme selenoe advances, we tMgm^ 
this doctrine will revealsosie of the UtiiaBlo nr i ^) Mf w M fc wp^ 
lies of thaMBtraordinary MesHMric state d^mmauttifidUlKm^mm^ 
which, by throwing the mes^ msatal 'gmmm^ixtn'tk.tmmm^ gives 
file soul greater freedom a&dlifaert|y of satiMb ISfcs mslapbipMH 
poet, Wordsworth, mnst hsve had asms ooneeptiioiL o^ this inr 
flneoos when he felt 

" A preteoee lltst Astmto ns witli the joy 
Of elevated thoughts— a^sense sublioM 
Of somsthiag for more deeply interAwed, 
Whose dweling is the light of setting anns^ 
And the wwudt ooes^ nut the IMlig air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls them tlurougb all things." 
We believe that this is the first time such an idea has been pub- 
licly broach^ although it may be that at this very instant we are 
unconsciously enunciating the opinions of another. Well aware, 
notwithstanding, that the subject is one capable of much more 
ezpansien than our limits will at present afford, we have deemed 
it advisable to reverentially offer this solution, in default of re- 
ceiving any other satisfactory reply from our correspondents ; and 
witii this explanation we most earnestly commend the subject as 
one deserving every attention from those who would examine the 
secret springs by which we ** live, move, and have our being." 

Phtlobopht op cue Fairy Tales.— The late well-known in- 
vention of weaving from so brittie and apparentiy intractable a 
mateiial as glass has now demonsuated not only ihe possibility, 
Irot even the actual feasibility, of the existence of ^* the littie glass 
sfipper," and has removed the incident in the fairy tale of Cinde- 
rella from its hitherto assigned position in the r^ion of fancy 
and improbability, into that of sober truth and practical reality. 
Is this but anotiier of those mysterious hints of the anterior 
existence of long since loet and forgotten arts, occasionally to be 
recognised beneath their shadowy disguise of magic and necro- 
mancy, in the ancient popular tales and works of fiction, more 
espedally in those of Eastern origin ? — such, for instance, as the 
indication of the tdeseope, to be traced with a degree of probabi- 
Kty closely bordering on certainty, in the , story of the " Magic 
Tube" of the wonder-searching prince of the Arabian tale, and by 
the instrumentality of wUeh objects and personages at a distance 
£u: beyond the reach of mortal observation were clearly disoemifale 
to the eye of the fortunate possessor ; or, again, of the former 
knowledge of steam-locomotives, in the curious details, in another 
of these oriental tales, of the eadhanted wooden horse, or machine, 
by the aid of which, and ** by the mere turning of a peg !" — [could 
the allusion to the machinery of a steam-locomotive engine well 
be more explicit under the drcumstanoes ?]— the party seated on 
the machine could transport himself to any spot^ sad ia^aay dixac* 
Hon he wished } 



THE INVOCATION. 

A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A THAUMATURGIST* 

" The stars dim twinkled through his airy form."-^88iAK. 

Tike pcDbsbifi!^ that the beings of another world sometimes 
hold communion wilfc tite diildren of men, is a supposition which 
the usivenBl idearsaang sU natioiis, and the tradition of all time, 
sesaa to o o r r o b ei a le — mfagHagin ear dreams and in our transitory 
Bomeats of hapipineBs, and suflhsing.the heart with those feelingp. 
whisk ware never excited by wcndth or power. Let the worshippesv 
of pdde aad o£ geld sa^ in tiiata wisdam, *< It is a dream'* — ^th» 
wild vinoa is ooageaial to fla^ savL ISor shall the pfareaolDgist 
BlHf^ BHKwith. hia daseaat omtha oagaB^ef **w«inder,'' nor the ^va: 
of grfA wM tate oateolatioas ott the less of time. But what isi 
,BHBf# opinion,?^— even the w is est spedb but ftom the instinet of' 
lii»airtnBS^wiie»li]s inherent thoai^is nawi aad if my instinot! 
. ia agMl^ so ans mf opinions— and thoafl^ mf anatal part may 
'oowa^ yaSaiiairniy immortal dai:& HhB^ tsatf and, wi&. tiie magie 
ritaakaCold, wiE I evdu the distent aixUtfeadeai^and bring tiie 
sj^ta^fbam. its sphare, or tile ghoal temrtfae eaverna of the earth» 
andhfflld oonumminn witii thanb—aotfto galflmt f6r kiiewledge — 
[aad wftiLa oonfidenoe tiMtt-hafanga not to the eiaf> encircle myself 
'wMt tiioae magio synbelB whose-. Itwrmalfoa. wess no doubt traced 
hr** intelKgeiiceef"Qf tho^iisiim Q»bt» flartbagafilBnceof tiieMagi 
of the aaeient woxld. 

[ The yoang moon ahaae hrigjaJ^ in. Hw- iiai tmii sky, the li^tof 
'her golden crescent mingUhg wttlttSfte silaer beams of thatsweci 
star which mortals dedicate to tbve aid/ l^eaat) — swelling at intM*- 
vals through the dark forest, the winds murmur'd their midnight 
melody — ^e incense burnt ** deeply, darkly, beautifrdly blue" on 
the flowing altar — the last invocation died away in ec^es which, 
seemed unearthly to my soul — ^when suddenly all the inads of 
Heaven appeared to burst from thdr dwelling in the ok)uds, snd 
swept from the mountain top with tiiunder on. their wiags, bending: 
the trees with a violence that contrasted strangely with the still 
and starry night. Biding on the whfrlwind, he whom I evoked*, 
with shapeless form, majestic, measureless, bright but not shining,, 
dim but yet palpable, stood before me, and with a voice blendixig 
the music of the nightingale with the echoes of the roaring^seas^ 
demanded my will I 

" Dread spirit!" I cried, in faltering accents, for like sobs my 
mortal fears choked the utterance of my soul — " dread spirit," I 
cried, in a voice that seemed tineertfaly> even to myself — ** I seek 
thy aid to solve some mysteries which curb the aspirations of my 
finite mind." 

<' Hast thou, then" he sternly demanded, ^ dived the depths of 
all mortal knowledge ? It will be time eaen^ for thee to ask for 
things beyond thy sphere, when ail is known to thee that now 
dweUeth in living hearts." 

*< I would then seek of thee the wisdom that would relieve and 
cure what are called the incurable maladies of our race— the power 
to stay the fiend Consumption, that feedeth on the young and 
beautiful, and devoureth the roses of sweet Kps, and queasheth 
the fire of eyes brighter tiian the stars of HlsaTen." 

« Hast thou, then," he again demanded, *' some dear one that 
needs thy aid ? or is it fame or gold that seek to mingle their 
impurities ^th thy pretended coa u n i seiait i on P* 

In the wickedness of our mortal nature I tried to answer, " No ;"' 
but my soul bent my recreant body to the dust, as I silent^ ac- 
knowledged the justice of the genii and his power. 

« Child of clay," he resunsd^ ♦* I read thy thoughts— thoa 
wouldst ask me of the eternal and the future — can all the boasted 
knowledge of thy race produce the humblest flower ? Can science 
resuscitate the withered oak widek lightning hath shiver'd ?— or 
bore through the thin covering even of their hollow world ?— with 
all their vaunted engines drag the kraken from his bed of pearl, or 
quench the volcano's slumbering fire ? Can pride or power breathe 
into the nostrils of the ndte or of the elephaot the breath of life f 
When man can do the least of these things, it will then be time 
enough to doubt whether there be superior powers in infinite pre* 
gression to the Infinite. If thy thoughts could gase beyond t)ie 
grave» think of the miseries of the good sad the joys of the wickjsd 
in this life — of the ebb andfiow— of the attraction and repulsionr- 
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the zestontioik of tiie ft^nilibrhim. of natur e and than, with pU> 
losophical eonsistenqy, iemy « future retributioii» and cactml upon 
tbe pixmadie of pride a loaUisoxne aiptile. Child of olay ! the md^ 
Terse eau be goTemed without thine aid. Oo, and purlfj thy 
heart, and the angela of Heaven shall descend in joy upon thy 
drpamsi and strew thy path with flowers.. Win Heaven by doing 
good for its own sake en earthy and Providence will guide and 
blees thee in this world ; and if thine own heart approve thy deeds, 
tranquillity and peace and joy shafi he thy handxnaids, and eternal 
bliss be thiae in a nothe r and a happier world V* 

Like the mist on the distant bill — hke the receding of the ma- 
nuring wave — like a strain of musie borne on the viewless winds — 
the spirit slowly rolled away ; and if ever the vital essence left the 
human £QBm, mine lor 4)na i^ost moment mingled in joy with its 
kindred £rel 

♦ •♦••♦ 

Bowed to the dnst, oonvicted, convineed, I humbly arose Arom 
before that altar a wiser and a better man. In recording tUs 
feeble and fitf\il narrative, I would make the attempt to diAue a 
portion of that hi^^^iness which now I feel. 



THE MYSTERIES OF NIGHT- 

BT ** KJtCJkTU,** 

«*lfillion8 of spiritual beings walk the earth, 
TTiuBeen both witen we wi^ and when we sleep." 

CHlfTB& n. 

WaftL, and vdiat than I Ton sore tttrious, no doubt, to know how 
this young student and his spiritual friend used to spend their 
evenings together. Th^ eould lot be Uvety, as you may imar 
gine, because one of the parties would necessarily have all the 
talk to himself, had he chosen to try anything in the shape of an 
experimental conversation, but he candidly confessed to us that 
he ncpver had eoxumge to addresa a. weed to his visitor, nor did he 
in anf way tidie even the least ootfce of hia pmence. So fully 
convinced, howe^Fer, was he of the reiAty of the visitation, that he 
nknifs contaived, whenever a <!sw friends were q>ending Ihe even- 
ing with him, to 'dismies 4hem at an early hour ; nor did he 
Avulge the cirounLBtanee w« have nannted until after he had left 
the chamber ^eue he and Us friend had dwelt together. After 
ehanging his abode, be found himself freed from his unearthly 
guest, a proof touir smd we could adduce hundreds Uke it — that 
the spirits of the departed are more partial even to plaees than 
persons — to the old spots that were endeared to them when living 
by many happy niwwiiaiMau . JEfid such visits, you will find, in- 
variably take place at night ; aye, late at night, when the noc- 
tomd influences by which we are so unaccotmtably affected are 
working visions on the minds of those who are asleep, and strange 
J^Hhgs and perceptions on many who are actively awake. We 
say on mani/j because we do^not believe that such experiences are 
^ven to all persons ; the mental and bodily temperament of the 
multitude being mudi too coarse to be rendered conscious of 
apiritual and unearthly influences. We are well aware that very 
many persons (perhaps the nm'ority) will lav^h at this theory, and 
^believe that they could answer all we could say in support of it 
by giving credit to us and to others for strong imagination. We 
are ready to admit the ftJl^wer of imagination, but, be it remem- 
hered, that experiences of the kind we speak of often occur to 
persons utterly void of the imaginative faculty ; and, besides this, 
we are prepared to contend that even the vagaries of the wildest 
imagination have their foundation in, and are clearly traceable to, 
-Bome reality. Common sense willnot aUow us to suppose that any 
body eould have conceived the idea of such a thing as a spectral 
vision unless there was some ground for it ; and it is a singular 
proof of the truth of our theory of the myHeriee qf night that all 
such experiences, or imaginings-^call them which you will— are 
narrated not only as occurring at night, but at those seasons of the 
year when the starry influences are most predominant. In this 
matter-of-fact age we ftiUy expect to find people sceptical upon all 
inatters that are beyond the reach of positive proof, although there 
is hardly onr of tbef e unbelievers who would not shiink from having 
•nob. sceptioism put to the test. They would not Uke to try a 
night's solitary imprisonment in a <Anreh, not only in the daitit, 



but ev«n if It were well Uifhtcd. In Ae diQr-thae, howiev^, lUis 
ordeal would be divested of Its terrors. Here, then, we have an 
internal evidence of the tmlh of oor theoiy, and, be it remem- 
bered, that it is precisely the same kind of evidence by which we 
are convinced of all other matters that mere reason cannot touch 
— the same internal evidence by which we feel assured of a future 
state of existence ; the savage in the happy hunting grounds, and 
civilised nations in the happy Paradise which their religions have 
depicted. 

What is there at all tmreasonabie in the supposition that the 
spirits of the departed are allowed to revisit the earth when the 
living are shrowded in temporary unconsciousness ? For our own 
part, we believe that the feet i» so, and We cannot place any faith 
in the sineecity of thoee iriio deny it, without prooi, such as we 
shall subyeet them 4o»-*>fer instance, that of passing the night in a 
chamber where a nmtder has l e u e mly been committed. We are 
for from li s lieisus thst th».ieeounts we h««e read of speclral vin- 
tastSyinthifr way, sore all to hetraeed to nfere deUi^on. Imagina- 
tion may d6 a great deal, but it would be ahsuTd to suppose that 
that bH e ip e rt snoes on Ae ti vny e foem euch a source, eepedally 
where there is eonrobotatim teJtiifton y t he sittmltaneous expe- 
rience of several peieone— 4o dM^, beyond all doubt, tiiat any 
stated oomr en ee , beiwover ittaceotiBtable it nmy be, aoCuh^ did 
talDepHMe. We^irifi here ghw one veiy remnvkahle htftanee <^ 
tUs. A (tegymoft atid hiis wife, with one M»v«nt,{oec«pied a ennll 
eMtage,*ft uMoy years sisoey in Wales, towUch place the w«r<^ 
pastor had rethftd upon m smali hidependsnee. The aged couple hiA 
eneeoB, wte bad been loagelbeent «t eea, and had kept a eon- 
etant eefiea pott d o n e e with his parents, HeliadwKlttett to My thtft 
hewaeenhiatoyage hean', and they weke in eager ezpe^atiOA 
ef Ui adriwtl. One night, while the veneMible peir were, aeeording 
to thelK long oontiaued habit, reading pesyers and performing 
other pidUB duties before retking torest, the door Of (thdr sttting- 
metti opened, and in eame flseir long espetoled son home from Ma . 
As If unwfiHng to distarb hie pweuts, he <|uietly took a seat by Ibe 
ehkniiBy eenacr, but presently^get up and quitted the room. Whtin 
the youOi^ father and mother had finished their detottcms, l3My 
went to seeh ham in the hitehen^ thinking that, apprehensfvid 
pcobably of 'distracting their attention, he had gene there to h«f% 
a convteisalion with tiie servant, who knew him well. Strange to 
say, however, they not only were unable to find him, but wei« 
podtively assured by the girl that no person whatever had 
enteied die cottage, or could have done so witiiout her seeing them. 
A few days afterwards a letter came ftom the captain of the vess^ 
announcing the young man's death, on his passage home, iSt» 
same day and hour that his father and mother had both beheld fahn 
appear before them. 

aciBgaaB i ni l I I I ii ^B 

SONGS OF THE STARS. 

moonlig;ht. 

Silent tears pale Night is weepfaig, 

Cer the dbrooping silver rose. 
Moonlight on the lake is sleeping—- 

Berth with dewy splendour glows ; 
And a melody is blending 

With the nightwind's gentle sigh. 
Like a seraph's song descending 

From her dwellmg-place on high. 

At this sweet hour a chastening spell 

May o'er the spirit fall. 
Fond memory will the bosom swell. 

And long lost friends recal. 
While fancy paints yon lovely star 

That glitters in the west, 
Serenely beaming from afor, 

Their hallowed place of rest. 



Tmi Potent'jf o* LiFH.— The poetry of our lives is, like otir 
religion, kept apart from our every-day thoughts; neither in- 
fluence us as they ought. We should be wiser and happier if, 
instead of secluding them in some secret shrine in our hearts, we 
suffered their humanising qualities to temper our habitual Worda 
and aotione. 
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HALF AN HOUR WITH THE OLD 
ALCHYMISTS. 



** Come on, Sir. Now you tet your foot on shore 
In Kovo OBBB. Here '• the rich Peru, 
And there within, Sir, are the golden mines,. 
Ghreat Solomon*8 ophir. This night I '11 change 
All that ii metal in thy house to gold.? 

Ben Jonson. 



ASKING in the sunlight of imagination, 
what a glorious dream was that of ^e olden 
alohymists, with their marvellous notions of 
transmutation and the ceaseless seal and ar- 
dour witli which they prosecuted their 
researches into the hidden and wondrous 
powers of nature. That some of the wisest 
amongst them did actually attain the summit 
of ^eir desires, the pages of antiquity, 
' based, as they are, on indisputable authority, 
wiU not leave us room to doubt. But by what mode this was ac- 
oomplished remains a profound mystery, eren to our skilfiil che- 
mists of the present day. As a kind of prelude to the anecdotal 
associations of the pursuit, a rapid surrey of its origin and objeeta 
cannot be deroid of interest to the speculatin reader. 
. We find the word alchymy occurring, for the first time, in Julius 
Fixmicus Matemus, an author who liyed under Constantine the 
Great, who, in his MaihetiM (iii. 35), speaking of the influence ef 
the heavenly bodies, affirms ** that if the moon be in the house 
of Saturn at the time the child is bom, he shall be skilled in 
alfihymy." The great objeeta or ends pursued by alchymy are, 
. 1st, to make gold, which is attempted by separation, maturation, 
and by transmutation, which latter is to be effected by means of 
the philosopher's stone. With a view to this end, alchymy is 
«Uled the art of making gold ; and hence, also, by a similar deri- 
vation, the artists themselves are called gold-maken. 2nd. An 
universal medicine, adequate to all diseases drd. An universal 
dissolvent or alkahest. 4th. An universal ferment, or a matter, 
which, being applied to any seed, shall increase its fecundity to in- 
finity. If, for example, it be applied to gold, it shall change the 
gold into the philosopher's stone of gold— if to silver, into the 
philosophei's stone of silver, and if to a tree, the result is, the 
philosopher's stone of the tree, which transmutes everything it is 
applied to into trees. 

The origin and antiquity of alchymy have been much contro- 
verted. If we may credit legend and tradition, it must be as old 
as the flood ; nay, Adam himself is represented by the alchymist 
as an adept. A great part, not only of the heathen mythology, 
but of the Jewish and Christian Revelations, are supposed to refer 
to it. Thus Suidas will have the fhble of the Philosopher's Stone 
to be alluded to in the fable of the Argonauts ; and others find it 
in the book of Moses, &c. But if the era of the art be examined 
by the monument of history, it wfll lose much of this antiquity. 
Ttit learned Dane, Borrichius, has taken immense pains to 
prove that it was not unknown to the ancient Greeks and Egyp- 
tians. Crounguis, on the contrary, with equal address, undertakes 
to show its novelty. Still not one of the ancient poets, philoso- 
phers, or physicians, from the time of Homer till four hundred 
years after Uie birth of Christ, mention anything about it. The 
first author who speaks of making gold is Zosimus the Pomopo- 
lite, who lived about the beginning of the fifth century, and who 
has a treatise expressly upon it, called, ** The Divine Art of making 
Gold and Silver," in manuscript, and is, as formerly, in the King 
of France's library. The next is .£neas Gazeus, another Greek 
writer, towards the close of the same century, in whom we find 
the following passage : — ** Such as are sldlled in the ways of 
nature, can take silver and tin, and, changing their nature, can 
turn them into gold. The same writer tells us that he was ** wont 
to call himself gold melter and chemist." Henoe, we may con- 
clude that a noUon of some such art as alchymy was in being at 
that age ; but as neither of these artists inform us how long it had 
been previously known, tiieir testimony will not carry us back 
beyond the age in which they lived. In £sct, we find no earlier 
or plainer traces of the univcrBal mtdiciiit mentioned uywhere 



else ; nor among the physicians and naturalists, firom Koses to 
Geber, the Arab, who is supposed to have lived in the seventh 
century. In that author's work, entitled the <* Philosopher's 
Stone," mention is made of a medicine that cures all leprous 
diseases. This passage some authors suppose to have given the 
first hint of the matter, though Geber himself, perhaps, meant no 
such thing ; fbr, by attending to the Arabic style and diction of 
this author, which abounds in allegory, it is highly probable that 
by man he means g^old, and by leprous or other diseases the other 
metals, which, with relation to gold, are all impure. The manner 
i^ which' Suidas accounts fbr this total silence of old authors 
with regard to alchymy is, that Dioclesian procured all the books 
of the ancient Egyptians to be bumtj and that it was in these that 
the great mysteries of chymistry wei^ contained. Corringius 
calls this statement in question, and. asks how Suidas, who lived 
but five hundre'd years before us, should know what happened 
eight hundred years before him;. to which Borrichius answers 
that he had learnt it of Eudemus, Helladius, Zosimus, Pamphilius^ 
&e., as Suidas himself relates. 

Kercher asserts, that the theory of the Philosopher's Stone, is 
delivered at large in the table of Hermes, and that the ancient 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the art, but declined to prosecute 
it. They did noft' appear to transmute gold ; they ha4. ways of 
separating it from aU kinds of bodies, from the very mud of the 
NUe, and stones of all kinds : but, he adds, these secrets were 
never written down, or made public, but confined to the royal 
family, and handed down traditionallv from father to son. The 
chief point advanced by Borrichius, and in which he seems to lay 
the principle stress, is, the attempt of Caligula, mentioned by 
Pliny, for procuring gold flrom orpiment. But this, it may be 
observed, mokes very little for that author's pretensions ; 'ihere 
being no transmutations, no hint of any Philosopher's Stone, but 
only a little gold was extracted or separated from the mineral. 
Modem chemistry is not without a hope, not to say a certainty, ' 
of verifying die golden visions of the alchymists. Dr. Gertllnner, 
of Gottingen, has lately adventured the following prophecy : '* In 
the nineteenth century the transmutation of metals wiU be 
be generally known and practised. Every chemist and every 
artist will make gold ; kitchen materials will be of silver, and even 
gold, which will contribute more than any thing else to prolong 
Itfe^ poisoned at present by the oxides of copper, lead, and iron 
which we daily swallow wiUi our food.'* That the advent of this 
desirable change be not far off we most heartily hope. The 
principal authors on alchymy are, Geber, Friar Bacon, Sully, 
John and Isaac Hallandus, Basil Valentine, Paracelsus, YaiS 
Zuchter, and Sendirogious. 



THE ASTROLOQER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary qf Auepicious and Tnauepicioue Days, with Weekly IndU 
cationt qf the Weather, deduct from Planetary Injiuencee. 



SuxBAT, March 1 6th. — Cod, unsettled weather. Dangerous 
and evil, especially for the ladies. 

Monday, March 17th. — ^Fair and windy. A day when ladies 
will receive presents from their admirers. 

TuESbAT, March 18th. — Gusty and changeable. Ask favours 
and seek preferment ; obtain situations., 

Wednesday, March 19th. — ^Fair and 9il^; Most business 
matters will prosper. Expect benefits. 

Thursday, March 20th. — Rainy and duU atmosphere. Unfor- 
tunate. Disappointments occur. \ ■ - f. 

Friday, March 2l8t.--^oudy, wWi c^dwind. Good for con- 
sulting surgeons an4 operations: . '>^<'. ' ' 

Saturday, March* 22nd.— Fairer, but still cold, and probably 
snow. Neither make love nor marry. 

Sunday, March 23rd.— Chilly and boisterous weather. Beware 
of treachery and ingratitude. 

Monday, March 24th. — Cold and fair at intervals. Evil pre- 
ponderates. Accidents occur. , . 

Tuesday, March 25th.- Fair, with change at night, 
young females repent this day. 
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V 



THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOCY. 

CHAFTBR ni. — THB BXAKINATIOK. 





T is a singular truth, that the best arguments in 
faTour of astrology may be drawn from its oppo- 
nents. The able author of the article *< Astronomy," 
in the Edinburgh Encydopt^ia^ distinctly states, 
''As all bodies which compose the solar system 
gravitate towards one another, and, as Newton 
clearly proved, every particle of matter in the imi- 
verse gravitated towards every other particle, we 
may look upon it as an established* doctrine, IJi^t 
mutual actions exist among all bodies of mattier, 
and that every portion of nature sympathetically agitates or affects 
every other portion of nature." Now this is precisely, although 
unintentionally, an exposition of the very laws upon which &e 
science is based. Nothing would be more absurd than to urge 
that a compound of matter so susceptible as we Jcnow the animal 
brain and vital essence to be, would be capable of resisting the 
action of influences, to which, according to the Newtonian princi- 
ples, every particle of that dense stone called adamant would be 
obedient and tractable." The whole surface of the human body 
&, when moderately corpulent, about fifteen feet square, and the 
pressure which occasions the rise and fall of the mercury in the 
tiiermometer shows; by its variation, that at one time when the 
air is most heavy such a body sustains a pressure externally of 
33,905 lbs. and upwards, whilst, when the atmosphere is lighter, 
the pressure on the same body is not more than 30,624 lbs., and, 
consequently, an increase or decrease of weight equal to 3,281 lbs. 
may be externally acting on the body of a person, and which 
elumge he may suffer every few hours, as the fluctuations of the 
barometer sufficiently prove. Now that atmospherical equilibrium 
so necessary to ease is constantly being disturbed, and agitations 
which may be compared to the ebbing and flowing of the tides of 
the oc^an, are constantly being experienced by every living ani- 
mal, and all this is occasioned by the same motive power which 
the things inanimate, vis., planetary influence. Where, then, is 
there aught so outragously mavellous in the doctrine that astro- 
logy wovQd teach ? The writer of an article in the '* EncydO' 
jMfcfta," published by Charles Knight, attempts, when speaking of 
astrology, to ridicule the principles by which it is upheld, but 
makes no attempt to explain away the stubborn facts which fell 
under his notice whilst *' cramming " for the necessary informa- 
tion/j He has, however, the candour to admit that " it is philoso- 
phical for a newly-created being in possession of rational powers 
to suspend his opinion on such a point (planetary influence) until 
he had observed focts enough to affirm or deny the connection 
asserted to exist between the positions of the planets and his own 
fortunes; That there .is nothing repugnant in the nature of 
astrology, is sufficiently proved by the number of great minds 
which have been led'^by it ; and the present age must recollect 
that the arguments whtdr are now held conclusive against astro- 
logy are precisely those ,which wq%. formerly held equally decisive 
Jn favour of it, namely, ' the . bias of education." This is, at all 
* events, a liberal cemcessioi^ 4nd the last sentence must throw no 
inconsiderable light cm. the- nature of the opposition afforded by 
our opponents.. But to . proceed : the twelve divisions, which our 
"succeeding incumber will illnetrate, are called the twelve houses of 
heaven, and are numbered in the order in which they would rise if 
the circles accompanied the diurnal rev^lutisn. Every heavenly 
body passes through the tweWe houses in twenty-four hours, but 
is not always in the same house with the same stars, except at the 
equator. For it is evident, in order to have two bodies idways in 
the same House, the revolution must take place round the north 



and south poles of the heavens, which poles are, in the horizon, 
only to a spectator on the equator itself. The principal point at- 
tended to in each house is the part of the zodiac which occupies 
it, and the place of any planet in the house is the distance of that 
body from tiie cusp, or boimdary circle measured on the zodiac 
These houses have different powers. The strongest of all is the 
first, which contains the part of the heavens about to rise ; this is 
called the ascendant, and the point of the ecliptic which is just 
rising is called the horoscope. The next_ house in power is the 
tenth, which is coming on the meridian. ^The first is the house of 
life ; the second, of riches ; the third, of brethren ; the fourth, of 
parents ; the fifth, of children ; the sixth, of health ; the seventh, 
of marriage ; the eighth, o^ death ; the ninth, of religion ; the 
tenth, of dignities ; the eleventh, of friends ; and the twelfth, of 
enemies. To enter minutely into the constitution of a house, and 
why the planets and zodiacal signs should be thus posited, will be 
the subject of the next chapter. 



THE ASTROLOQER^S STUDY 

BMig Predictuma qf the Chi^f Events from Week to Week, 

Thb chief astrological feature of the week is the lunation on the 
23rd, when the bright planet Venus — ^the star of love and hope — 
is exalted in unafflicted dignity in the mansion of pleasure and 
delight. This-wltl bring success to all who cater for the public 
amusement, and show that the productions will be chiefly musical, 
and of a humorous tendeney. Some outrages take place in the 
north, but are speedily quelled. The suicide of one whose name 
has been notorious now provokes much discussion. A well-known 
literary character having perlbrmed his humanising mission on 
earth, bids it farewell for a better orb. Abroad we find turbulence 
and dissension. Austria is agitated by conflicting interests, and 
Switzerland is becoming again the scene of broils. Strong elec- 
trical currents wiU be remarked about the 22nd, when the seer 
anticipates some convulsions of the earth throughout the southern 
regions. The Aurora and meteors of an unusual description are 
seen about the same time. 



Tempe&amexts and Dispositions. — ^Temperament is a par- 
ticular disposition of the body. Man is not always the same, a 
change in his habits is conspicuous at different periods of life, and 
each individual differs at all times in many leading circumstances 
f^om another ; this, in its bodily effects, is chiefly owing to a pe- 
culiar constitutional conformation which has been called the tem- 
perament, and the different kinds of which are thus enumerated by 
ancient and modem authors, who have elaborated the subject to 
a greater length than we can flnd room to detail. Most prominent 
amongst the various kinds is, the aangvme, which is described by 
the following external appearances ; the hair soft, a liitle curled, 
and passing from it through different shades to red the skin 
smooth, delicate, and white; the complexion ruddy; the eyes, 
though not always so, are commonly blue. The strengi^ of the 
whole frame is never remarkable, and the mind, though^ensible 
and cheerful, is also irritable and unsteady; one with a s^guine 
temperament is distinguished by instability and fickleness in all his 
undertakings, and being averse to industry makes little progress 
in whatever requires depth of research. More often found in 
Great Britain, and & striking contrast in character, is the melam^ 
cholio temperamentf which is distinguished by appearances very 
opposite to the sanguine. The hair is hard, black, and curled, the 
skin coarse, and Uie eyes dark. Gravity, caution, and timidity 
mark the mind, but the emotions once excited are easily main- 
tained. The nervous system is powerf^, and tends to produce * 
strong steady character, liable, however, to be oppressed with sad- 
ness and fear. Next is the choleric^ which is a modification from 
the sanguine in its excitable irritability, and is chiefly manifested 
by dark eyes of a moderate size, expressing penetration, and at 
times a degree of wildness. Ladies are too often of this peculiar 
temperament, which, if not strongly counteracted, will destroy all 
suavity and amiability of manner. Lastly, and chiefly amongst the 
sterner sex, we flnd itie phlegmatic, chiefly distinguished by a soft 
skin, prominent eyes, weak circulation, and languid disposition. 
Deep thinkers and profound metaphysicians are generally in this 
class. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PREDICTIONS. 



EBHAP8 there are few gieat moral or 
political revolntioiM which hare not had 
their accompanying prognostic ; and mym 
of a philosophic cast of xnind, in the nudst 
of their retirement, freed from the delu- 
sions of parties and of sects, while th/ey 
are withdrawn fh>m their conflicting in-* 
terests, have rarely been confoui^d^ by 
the astonishment which oTerwhelma those 
who, absorbed in active bXe, are the mere 
creatures of sensation, agitated by the 
shadows of truth, and unsubstantial appearances. Intellectual 
nations are advancing in an eternal circle of events and passions 
which succeed each other, and the last is necessarily connected 
with its antecedent : the solitary force of some fortuitous incident 
only can interrupt thia wwiflali»atii pi > g » w of human affairs. 
l%at evecy g<eat event has been aocom|Muued by a pNwige or 
prognostic,, has been observed by Lord Bacon. " The shepherds 
of the people should un^cntaad tiie prognoatieaof ttmbe 4empmt8 ; 
hollow blasts of wind, seemingly a* a distance, and secret swellings 
of the sea, often precede a storm." 0«oh wear the prognostics 
disoemed by the politic Bishop 'WlUkma, 'm, Chavks the Firsfa 
time, who ^cavly foresaw and pzedleted the final suoeess of the 
puritapio party in our country : attonliive to his owa secuiity, he 
abandoned thfrgevefBineiit and sUed with the riauag opposition, 
at a moment when wmtStL a ohange in tbepvbtto administvation was 
by no means appamnt. 

Dttgdale, our oootampikLlive antiqnafy, in the same spirit of 
foresight, must have anticipated the soene whkh-wae approaching 
in 1641, in the destvuction of our ai&cient mosuments in oathe&ral 
dmrehes. He hunied on hia itineiont labonm of takmg ^^paughts 
and traasenbing inscriptions, aa hO' aays, '* to preserve them for 
future and better times." it is to tiie prescient spirit of Pugdale 
tiiat posterity is indebted fbr the ancknit monumevts of Sngland^ 
which bear &e madca of the- haste, as weH as the seal, whidi have 
perpetuated them. Sir Thomas More was no less p re s dis nt in his 
views, for when hie SQ& BflStt was. ohssndag to him that the 
Catholic religion, under the *' Defender of the Faith," was in a 
most flourishing state, the answer of More was an evidence of 
political foresight : — << True it is, son Roper ! and yet I pray God 
that we may not live to see the day that we would gladly be at 
league and competition wijth heretics, to let them have their 
churches quietl) to themselves, so that they would be contented to 
let us have ours quietly to ourselves." The minds of men of 
great political sagacity were at that moment, unquestionably, fW 
of obscure indications of the approaching change. Erasmus, when 
before the tomb of Becket, at Canterbury, observing it loaded 
with a vast profbsion of jewels, wished that those had been distri- 
buted among the poor, and that the shrine had only been adorned 
with boughs and flowers: — "For," said he, "those who have 
heaped up all this mass of treasure, will one day be plundered, and 
fall a prey to those who are in power." A prediction literally 
fulfilled about twenty years after it was made. Tke faU qf the 
religious houses was predicted by an unknown author (see 
Visions of Pier's Ploughman), who wrote in the reign of Bdward 
the Third. The event, in fact, with which we are all well 
acquainted, was realised two hundred years afterwards, by our 
Henry VIII. Sir Walter Raleigh foresaw the consequences of the 
separatists and the sectaries in the National Church, which 
occurred about the year 1530. His memorable words are, '* Time 
will even bring it to pass^ if it were not resisted, that G^ would 
be turned out qf churches into hamsy and from thence again, into 
ihe fields and mountains, and under hedges. All order of disci- 
pline and church government, left to neiMistt of qpi'mon, and men's 
Dftncies, and as many kinds of religion spring m^ as there are 
parish churches within England." Tacitus also foresaw the oalap 
mities which so long desolated Europe on the fall of the Roman 
empire, in a work written flve hundred years before the event ! In 
that sublime anticipation of the ftiture, he observed, " When the 
Romans shall be hunted out from those coimtiies which they have 
conquered, what will then happen ? The revolted people, freed 
from their master-oppressor, will not be able to subsist without 
destroying their neighbours, and the most cruel wars ^rill exist 



among all these natieas." Solan, at- . ^ 

on the port and citadel of Munychia, suddenly exQTaimed,~^'how 
blind is man to fiitudty ! could the Athenmni foresee what mis- 
chief this will do, they would even eat it with their own teeth, to 
get rid of it." A prediction vsrifled more than two Imni^d years 
afterwards ! Tbales desired to be buried in am obsciie qaarter of 
Milesia, observing that that very spot would vs. time be the ibram^ 
which it afterwards beeame. Chajdemagne^ m his A age, obscvfv 
ing from the windoii of a castle a Nooasn dssccmt on Us coas^ 
tears started in the eyes of the aged msoareh. Be ptediBlsd, thait 
since they dared to thaeatea his JbmlnkBia whih he was jetUving^ 
what would they do when he shonM be no more ! A nsdancholy 
prediction of their subseqtitnt inenrsioiis^ and of Ifas psirtractod 
calamities of the Frenek Batio& dmritig a «AoIe esntnsf. v 

No one psssssssid a more extraordinary portion of lids awful \ 
prophetic, confidence than Knea theiefocmer: ke appears to Imve \ 
predicted several remarkable s¥sata, and the fiitoe.of some penoivs. \ 
We are informed that when ooademaedto a galky* in Rochele, l»e \ 
predicted that " within two or thaae yearn, he should preadi the \ 
Gospel at St. Giles's, Ediabuzgjb "--<aa impcobalde event, «hi(6h 
nevertheless happened as he had ibretsld. Of Mary and Dand^y, I 
he pronounced, that " as the King foe the Qmss's pleasure^ liad I 
gone to mass, the l4»d^ in hia justiocv weald rmkm her tJte iastru- / 
ment of his overthrow." Other slvildng: pmdictisiis of. the teAs / 
of Thomas MaUland, and of Kiikaldy of Grange^ and the warning / j 
he solemnly gave to the Regent Marsay, not to §po to liaHlfe*, 
gow, where he was assassinated, oocasioQed a barbarous people i 
imagine that the prophet Knar had leooved an immediate < 
munication from heaven. 

Independant ther«fo9e.of that migbty agent of foTBsiflht, i 
\0sj9 we iind tiiat amttaral spirit of peesoienee'ie eaistent in evm^ 
human heart, though of coiuse vano«sly aflfeoted. and medtfiad.. 
The past is blended with the present^ and combines with ttNr 
future, and any unsdentifio attempt to unravel the^destiniss ef • a. 
sufcceeding generation^ must depend upoa tiie iadieataens of aUH 
three. ^ How the seventsonth eentasy has infl»ettced 
eighteenth, and the results of the nineteenth, as they shell appeso 
in the twentieth,, might open a somsoe of FBJU>K;n«V8, toi wl^t^ 
however difficult it might be to affix their dates^. thmie ^Muld ba 
none in exploring into causes,, and tracing, thsir inevitable effieota. 
The mnUitude Uve only among the shadows of things in thft 
•appearance of the prbsbnt ; the learned,, busied with the P^AE^ 
can only trace whence, and how, all oomes ;. bnt he who is ene of 
the people and one of the learned, the true phijasopher, l ie iw s 
the natural tendency and tecminatioiis which, axe preparing foe this 

7VTUBJB. 



DON JUAN: A SPECTRAL RESEARCH. 

BY wASHixfOTOK nEvma. 

" I have heard of spirits.walking with aerial bodies, and hare 
been wondered at by oUiers, but I must only wonder at myself, for,, 
if they be not mad, X'me come to my own bunalL" — Shirley* s. 
" Witty Fiurie One." 

Etb&t body has heard of the fate of Don Juan, the fomens liber- 
tine of Seville, who, for his sins against the foir sex, and othoc 
minor peceadiUoee, was hurried away to the infezaial re§iais» 
His story has been illustrated in play, in pantomime, and £une, on: 
ewry stage in Christendom, until, at len^, it has been rendered 
the theme of the opera, of operas, and enbalmed to endless dnratiaB 
in the glorious music of Mosart. I well reocdlect the efiset of thin 
story upon my feelings in my boyish days, though repmsented im 
grotesque pantomime ; the awe with which I contemplated the 
monumental statue on. horsebaek of the murdered eommsasdcr, 
gleaming, by pale moonlight, in the convent cemetery : how- mgr 
heart quaked as he bowed his marble head, and acoeptsd tli* 
impious invitation of Don Juan : how eadi fbot'^sll of tim statu* 
I smote upon my heart, as I heard it approadi, stepbystep^throogk 
the echoing oorridoc^aad beheld, it enter, and advance, a mevin^ 
figure of stone, to the supper table! But* then, the oowivial 
scene in the charDel4LQUse, where Don Juan retmned the visitiof 
the statue; was offiared a banquet of.souUs and bones, and, oafe 
r^liising to partake, was hurled into a yearning gulf, under a tre^ 
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m e nJ d M ' shower of fire ! Them were aceunuIaAed 'hanon enough 
t6 dhake the nerves of the most pantomime4oTing sehool^boy. 
Many have supposed- the storj of Poa J«an a mere fable. I 
mfseU thought so onoe; bnt « seeing is beliering." I have 
sinoe beheld the Terj scene where it took place; and now to 
bdolge in anjt doubt on the subject would be preposterous. 
I was one night perambulating the streets of SeriUo in company 
wilha-Sf^aaish fHead^ a curionv inrestlgator of the popular tra- 
ditions, and other good-for-nothing lore of the- city, and who was 
Mad enongh to fmi^gine he had met in a me a congenial spirit. In 
the course of our rambles, we were passing by a heavy dark gate- 
way, opening into the court-yard of a convent, when he laid his 
hand upon my arm : " Stop !'' said he ; " this is the Convent of 
San Praaciaeo ; there io a story connected with it, which I am 
sure must be known to you. Tou cannot but have heard of Don 
Jnaik and the Marble Statue.** *' Undoubtedly," replied I ; ** it 
has been familiar to me from childhood." '* Well, then, it was in 
tite cemetery of this very convent that the events took pUoSw" 
" Why, yott do not ntean to say that the story is founded on fiwct ?" 
** Undoubtedly it is. The circumstances of the case are said to 
have occurred during the reign of Alfbnso XI. Don Juan was 
of the noble ftmily of Tenorio, one of the most illustrioxis houses 
•f Andalusia. H& father, Don Diego Tenorio, was a favourite 
of the King, and his family ranked among the vmntecuatroMi or 
magistrates of the city. Presuming on his high descant and 
powerfVil connections, Don Juan sot no bounds to his excesses : 
mo female, high or low, was sacred from his pursuit ; and he soon 
became the scandal of Seville. One of his most daring outrages 
was; to penetrate, by night, into the palace of Don Gonzalo de 
UIToa, commander of the Order of Calatrava, and attempt to carry 
off his daughter. The household was alarmed ; a scuffle in the 
dark took plaoe; Don Juan escaped, but t!ie unfortunate com- 
mander was found weltering in Ms blood, and expired without 
being able to name his murderer. Suspicions attached to Don 
Juan ; he did not stop to meet the investigations of justice, and 
iStae vengeance of the powerful family of iTlloa, but fled from Seville, 
and took refuge with his uncle, Don Pedro Tenorio, at that time 
ambassador at the court of Naples. Here he remained until the 
agitation occasioned by the murder of Don Gkmsalo had time to 
subside ; and the scandal which the affiur might cause to both the 
femilies of Ulloa and Tenorio had induced them to hush it up. 
Don Juan, however, continued his libertine career at Naples, until 
at length his^ excesses forfeited the protection of his uncle, the 
ambassador, and obliged him again to flee. He had made his 
way back to Seville, trusting that his past misdeeds were forgotten, 
or rather, trusting to his dare-devil spirit, and the power of his 
family, to carry him through all difficulties. " It was shortly after 
his return, and while in the height of hie arrogance, that, on 
visiting this very Convent of Francisoo, he behdd, on a monu- 
ment, the equestrian statue of the commander who had been 
buried within the walls of this sacred edifice, where the family of 
Ulloa had a chapel. It was on this occasion that Don Juan, in 
a moment of impious levity, invited the statue to the banquet, 
the awful catastrophe of which has given such celebrity to his 
story." 

Whfle my companion was relating these anecdotes, we had 
entered the gateway, traversed the exterior court-yard of the con- 
vent, and made our way into a great interior-court, partly sur- 
rounded by cloisters and dormitories, partly by chapels, and having 
a large fountain in the centre. The pile had evidently once been 
extensive and magnificent ; but it was for the greater part in ruins. 
By the light of the stars, and of twinkling lamps placed here and 
there in Uie chapels and corridors, I could see that many of the 
columns and arches were brokni ; the walls were rent and riven ; 
while burnt beams and rafters showed the destructive effects of 
fire. The whole place had a desolate air ; the night breeze rustled 
through grass and weeds flaunting out of the crevices of the walls, 
or from the shatered columns ; the bat flitted about the vaulted pas- 
asgee, and the owl hooted from the mined belfry. Never was any 
seene more completdy fitted for a ghost story. 

Since that time I never fail to attend the theatre whenever l&e 
story of Don Juan is represented, whether in pantomine or opera. 
In the sepulchral scene I feel myself quite at home ; and when the 
statue makes his appearsnoe, I greet him as an old acquaintance. 
When the audience applaud, I look round upon thou urith a 
degree of compassion : *< Poor souls !'' I say to myself, " they 



tlunk they are pleased; they thiiric they enjoy this piece, and yet 
they consider the whole as a fiction ! How much more would 
they enjoy it, if. like me, they knew it to be true-— «irf had eeen 
very the place J** 

FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 

Our Prbvigus Existence.— It was a touching doctrine of 
some of the ancient philosophers that the spirit of man preserved 
in its fleshy tabernacle a remembrance of a former glorioxis state 
of being, which, distinct in infancy, though growing more faint 
and perplexed as years advance, is the source of all the joy or 
greatness eartii can boast of possessing. 

Inbxpr«891BLB EMOtio>f8.— BeautiM and refulgent as the 
clouds surrounding sunset are the thoughts which at times pass 
across the mind ; but when the clouds dissolve into rain, all their 
brilliancy disappears. So with the human mind, that would, when 
most elevated, condense vaA give utterance to iu feelings, it finds 
them suddenly bereft of their celestial tints, and, in comparison to 
the emotions that defy expression, how tame, how dull are those 
that remain to the outward sense ! 

A THAtroHT POB tHB I>&cA)flrau*-^The harmeny perveding the 
universe becomes, in rapt moments, perceptible to the soul of the 
gazer, and doubtless first gave rise to the poetical idea respecting 
the music of the spheres; nor are they silent now, but in a for 
holier and more impressive strain continue their melody, inspiring 
us with perseverance in our endeavours to break through tJle 
trammels of earth, with gratitude for numberless undeserved 
blessings, and with humility while contemplating our individual 
insignificance amidst the unexplored and illimitable fields of 
space. _______^ 

THE ORACLE OF DESTINYi 

U which all Q«es<iofie from CorrtepemdtnU are anewered 
gratittttmuiy, m aoaordanee with the true and unerHng prills 
ciplee qf Astrological Sciencd. 




^S^^ 



To oua QuBRiSTS.— This department of our work involves the solutionr 
of " horary questions/* so called from a figure of the heavens beio^ 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations mimifest in which the oorrespondiog answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to syeci/p 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the questioB to paper for 
our jodfi^ent, and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of ttie starry science wiU necessarily occnpy consider- 
ab^ time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to bencat the 
pubUc, Thb AsTROLOOKa hopes that Ae liberality of his offer wttl pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire adjadi^tion uixm 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosi^. AU subjects on which they may be rettUy anxUm*, 
can be solved with absolute c^tainty ; and the election of favoarable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfhily and readily pointed out from week: 
to week. All communications addressed to " Thk A»TR«»u»G«a " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, axtd the hiitials only given in the^ 
oracle. . _-_— _«— — — ••--ii^ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. L. (Landport)— Our valued correspondent must accept ear warmest 
aoknowletements for his kind oomnvnication, which contains, how 
ever, a soggestion that we are strcmi^y induced to consider impraAi. 
cable. The nativity, which is well worthy mvestinUon, shall be in* 
sorted, with an invitation for judgment. It is highly gratifying to find 
that our publication, wlthotit any of the extraneous aids usually ac- 
corded to periodical literature, has sUently but surely worked its way 
into the secluded study of the student, and is now rapidly securing 
contributions from the most learned adepts ih the celesUal science. 
We hail ihee warmly as a brother in the art. 
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W. T. C^The Astrologor win be most bappyto reoeire conmranieatioiis 
troia a gvndenum wbom he recognieee ae deeply versed in starry 
lore. He will see that ia order to make oar work popalarly instrao> 
tive. we hare aroided as yet the abtnue techoioaJities Uuit so fro- 
^ventty deter the multitude from orossinflp tho mystic threshold The 
scheme forwarded is placed in our portfolio of nativities for ftitnre 
inspection. 

M. M.^Tbe marriage will not take place at all for reasons which will 
speedily appear. 

WirxuM Nicholson.— You will shortly leave the place where you now 
are, and become trammelled by the bonds of Yenu«. During June 
next avoid aquatic pleasures, or danger will arise. 

Hope — You will soon recover* but will never prosper unless you abandon 
your dominant vice. 

J. P.— Have a residence of your own, or continual matrimonial disturb- 
ances will arise. 

Dsi.— The name alone is a passport to our favour. We have erected a 
figure, and find some strange disclosures have resulted which would 
induce us to believe theparty mentioned was either criminally guilty, 
or the victim of a strange fatality a year back. The oommunications 
sent are accei^ed— but the promised one we anxiously anticipate. 

John SMiTH.^Adrertise for employment in the country— you will get it 
and succeed. 

^* A TiULT Unhafpt Wips."— We can hold out no prospect o a return. 

X. Y. Z.— You will be united to one whose hopes are even now fixed 
upon a union. Your past life has exhibited but little of vicissitude and 
your future manifests nothing to indicate a cliange. Be happy in love 
and friendship. 

B. B.— Your case has met with strong opposition, but you will ultimately 
obtain the property ; it will, however, benefit others then, and not 
yourself. 

W. 6. (Halifax)— Are there no benefits arising from famiW connexions f 
Mercury is well posited in the house of honour and should produce 
some good to the querent in a few months. We would advise him to 
traffic with metals. 

B. BuNoar.— Your father will be speedily extricated. Follow the 
business of the richest among your relations. 

A. Z. D.—Wed not one who has a*ready so deceived you, but choose 
f^m a higher circle of acquaintances in your immediate vicinity. 

B. B. B. B.— Persevere in the business you now follow. It will shortly 
be more lucrative. You will have a girl bom unto you. Sibly u 
almost out of date. Get Zadkiel's Grammar of Astrology. 

AsTABOTH —You huvc foTSTotten the third law in Newton's Principia 
which distinctly proves that to every action there is always opposed 
an equal reaction, consequently, as your premises are false your de- 
ductions must be erroneous too. Afler being exhilarated a depression 
of spirits is the natural result. 

B.T. C. (Somer's Town.)— Yon have wilfully thrown away too many 
exoellent opportunities for bettering your circuoutauces to dcMr? e 
being enlightened as to your future career. 

P6Lis.->lf you value those bachelor comforts which you seem so tho* 
roughly to enjoy, remain single. 

if . A. G. —Yes, if he will persevere in a proper course. 

** Ja.MitT."— Your future life, which will be prolonged to a great age, has 
no indication of reverses or vicissitudns. The still cherished remem- 
brance of an early love ought to forbid a matrimonial connexion with 
any but him who first inspired the tender passion. 

•C. H.— It is decreed that you will be united to him you love, and yet 
family disturbances will mar your future happiness. You have had 
lately a severe disappointment. 

floBKRTA.— Go into service, and by civility and attention you will 
prosper. 

M. K.— Your son will succeed, but his future reputation depends on 
yourself. 

i» MAaTTN.— You have acted very foolishly, and from your restricted 
resources cannot make reparation. For the result, appeal to your own 
heart. Abandon all thoughts of a profession ; but in the early part of 
next month adopt a suggestion which will be made to you, and leave 
England. You have no innate badness of heart, but your disposition 
is t^ volatile, and should be curbed. Abroad there are bright hopes in 
store for yon. 

1 jioRAM —Yon will shortly have the kind assistance of a friend who 
will solve your doubt. 

Nina.- Do not give way to despondency. The crushed hopes and 
blighted aspirations of early life may be regarded as the ordeal 
through which you have passed triumphantly. In the autumn of this 
year an eligible ofifer will be made ; accept it and be happy. 

Jamis Dovb.— From the enclosed scheme the Astrologer judges the fifty- 
second year of the native's life will see the restoraUfm of that property 
which, but for the evident chicanery of the law, would have lalleu 
long ago fallen into her possession. 

T. M. W — Yes, bat delays will intervene. Avoid quarrels and bad 
associates. 

A. T. R.— The appointment yon have got will result to your advantage, 
but yon can only overcome difficulties by incessant application. 

X.— From tbe horary figure we should recommend the querent to 
remain. Yon have svuTered from mi s representations, wldch a few 
nionths win remove, and your difficulties will then vanish. For the 
benefit of our country correspondents the calendar has been calculated 
three days in advance, which will obviate the dday complained of. 



Bos.— Riches, when compared with happiness, are as motes eoatrasted 
with sunbeams. Wed not wiOiout their consent, but doubt not il will 
promptly be granted. 

** lKQria»NDo."— ^e gratifieation we have rebeived from your last 
letter, which merits our warmest acknowledgements, and the generooa 
candour which admits the accuracy of our calculations, will, togother, 
establish a daim to our courtesy that will be always at your service. 
You will find newfirieifds arise every day, and may'ldok furward 
with bright hopes to the future. 

W. E.— You have it in your power to succeed by perseverance, but 
some time will elapse before your hopes are realised. 

J. S. A.— Have nothing to do with the speculation at all; you would 
regret it. 

B. S. M.— You win marry again— a widower, with probably three chU. 
dren, and one who wiU make you the buxom hostess of a country 
tavern. 

C. M.— He should write himsdf, but the indications are in his favour. 
Be single I 

J. T. Andbews.- Enclose the copy of your nativity, and it shall be at- 
tended to. 

E. B. (Lambeth).— Your father is prosperously located in a distant 
clime, apparently North America. As you are destfaied to travel, it 
will probably be to join him. For the future, your happiness depends 
on your prudence. 

W. Hazbldinb.— Nothing more likely. 

Chablbs S.— Yes. Have you not had a similar adventure beforet 

G. H. W. — liCt not groundless ooiyectures induce you to think evil of 
those around you. When you leave, it will be to your own preferment. 

Hbbschbl (Stokes Croft).— We would recommend you to resign, and 
enter a different employment altogether, which will be speedUy ob- 
tained for you through the agency of a respected friend. To the 
second question we can only refer him to an answer given in tbe 
second number of our work. 

R. M. M.— If you are wise, stop where you are ; if not, leave at once. 

Goat and Satvbn.— The legal process does not appear likely to be con- 
cluded for some time. Yon will remain with an increase, and prosper. 

G. R. F. (a Student of Dudley.;— The aspect has:always been regarded 
as indicative of a long illness, though not a severe one, but much 
depends on the HvUg, If tiie moon be much afliottd, a fever will 
probably result. His suggestion has been anticipated, and for the 
mquiry we must bid him look to the last page of our second namber. 

W. Par NBLL.— Long enough for you to know better, if you make good 
use of your time. 

"A RBOt'L%a SoBscaiBsa " (Wednesbnry.)— It is reaUy too much to 
expect the Astrologer can devote a fortni^t to solve the questions here 
propounded. If an address is sent, we wiU see what can be done. 

Elixabbth G.— Ihose who have been once scalded should dread again 
to approach the fire. 

" Anxibty."— The malific intuences of the planets, which produce 
what is commonly caUed a run of in luc'<, have been certainly against 
you, but still there is hope. Even as we write, you should be on tiie 
eve of improvement. You have friends, try them ; spirits, raise them ; 
talents, use them. Nil dbspshandum. 

J. T. fl iverpool.)— Are you not aware that a rival— though not an a^ 

knowledged one— it is the only obatacle you have ? You wlU be ever 

regarded as a friend, but can never be her husband. 
Hope. (Birmingham.)— Answered, as requested, privately; but the least 

our Correepondcnts could do would be to enclose postage stamps to 

save us unnecessary expense in soiding replies. 

** Sol."— The sun shines on aU alike, so does the object of your admira- 
tioH ; for, if you search your own heart, you wiU find she is not tiie 
object of your voru, 

E. v.— A stranger now, but in three months win be the happy man. 

Woodyard.— The Rocicrucian Papers much interest us, and shall receive 
every attention. 

L. L.— A few days wUl restore you to your previous position, but your 
letter arrived so late we must defer further particulars- tiU our next. 
Youarefoi^ven. 

" Ei*PBaAKCB."— What is the nature of the relationship t The one wjio 
left England last year is stiU living, but we cannot as yet speak posi- 
tively of the other. 

Blanchb.— Hesitatingly we reply " No." Alas t for the inconstancy of 
man. He is but a general lover. 

Jdlu. W. H. G., W, W., Chablottb Ropbr (for shame I ajain I) L. AE., 
G C, and other correspondents whose letters have arrived too late in 
the week, wUl find repltes in the ** Oracle" next wedu 



*»* AUUttert and eommunieationa are requetted to be addreseed 
to " The Astrologer,** 11, WeUinffUm^treet North, Strand, 
London. 
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THE UNKNOWN WORLD. 

To those amongst our readers who are familiar with the recent vast and grand discoveries in 
astronomy, we shall be conscious of enuncinting only a recognised and well-knowTi trulh when we 
state that this mighty universe, overwhelming and complicated as it is, may be seen every hour — sun, 
earth, moon, planets, satellites, and all— all rapidly tending to some wondrous attractive power 
beyond our system— far away in the illimitable fields of apace, where the mind of man cannot conceive 
the mighty resources of his Creator. Though this is a fact universally acknowledged, it is not the 
less startling, for the conception of a cycle such as this may be must baffle the imaginings of every 
finite being. The immense fabric of the Heavens is progressing towards the point in space occupied 
by the constellation Hercules, and each night we lose telescopic stars in one direction, whilst we gain 
upon others in the opposite. Thus do all the systems in the universe revolve around some central 
world, which, as being the centre of gravity in space, must be five thousand times larger than all the* 
other systems and worlds in the universe. This extraordinary discovery was first made by the great 
astrologer, Laplace^ who stated, on mathematical grounds, " that an attentive inspection of the solar 
sj'stem evinces the necessity of some central paramount force, in order to maintain the entire system 
together, and seciure the regularity of its motions ;" and subsequent investigations have proved the 
existence of this central imiverse beyond the possibility of a doubt. This world is, probably, a 
universe of itself^a material creation, exceeding all the rest in magnitude and splendour, and in 
which are blended the glories of every other system. In a world so gorgeous, who are the inhabitants f 
Daring, indeed, is the inquiry. Speculation is vain. Once admit the fact of a gradation or scale in 
intellectual beings, and our utmost powers of reason and imagination are lost when we attempt to 
offer a solution. No limits being too vast to assign, no conception is too bold to conjecture. All our 
readers have seen the milky way where the untaught observer sees only a faint streak of light passing 
athwart the blue concave from east to west, but which the son of science is lost in admiration to find 
garnished with stars, which are scattered by millions, like glittering dust on the black ground of tho 
general Heavens. Now, if these stars— as is generally believed— are the abodes of superior 
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intelligence, ythtii must be the intellectual endowments of a race 
of beings who throng a world so immeasurably greater ? Are 
they thi» 4^tinations of those master minds who hare bodily gone 
from amongst us ?— and do we dwell a life of gradual improre- 
ment on each star in our uniTexse, until we reach this 
UNKNOWN WORLD, and attain perfection? Who shaU 
fuiswer us ? It is not long since we propounded the quMtion of 
" Haye we lired before V\ We would now ask, how shaU we 
live again f Our prerions existence has been beliered by eveD 
heathens. ' It is an article in the creed of BuddUsm, and die 
number of sjsteois in the unlTene, according to that creed, is 
infinite. They stata thAt Qaudma, one of their deities, had liyed 
in 400 millions of worlds before he was bom into ours. Wkaft ft 
field for imagination^ then, is opened, whan we cowtiiiiplaU a 
succession of such worlds tn our future ejistsnat, (DM vitli 
different ordtn of being, possessed of fudlf yariaty tad pawer 
of intellect, the scale of gradation beiiif wider than the wTpsaaa 
between our earth and the neatest flzad star, until, paiiiapa^ at 
the summit of all stands the angelic band ! The mind staggeiB 
in tha contemplation of sach infinity. 



THE '' SO-CALLED SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE." 



Thb oracle of this self-sufficient body has lately propagated a 
atopid article on the mystic science, which the " true philo- 
sopher " has thus ably dealt with. The w/iter in the " Penny 
Magazine " remarks that " It has been observed by the Abb4 
Pluche that an exposition of astrology is its best refutation ; and, 
as we entertain the same opinion, we shall proceed to develope 
the principles and practice of the art" Now, it is clear that, if 
be bad been able, he would haye been glad to show forth the 
iasehood of the science ; and we may rest assured that he knows 
nothing of it, and is incapable of giying a single instance where 
its rules haye failed, when applied to the facts in na.ure, or he 
would haye readily done so. This paragon of a seeker after truth 
afterwards declares that "the early astrologers, in assigning 
power to the constellations, seem to haye imagined that their 
names were indications of their seyeral offices and specifications 
i>/ their influence." We could hardly imagine that eyen the 
readers of the " Penny Magazine" were capable of belieying this 
trash ( for surely it must be obvious that the first astronomers 
did iaf more likely name the constellations from some obseryed 
effects produced b^ them than from mere whim, especially when 
we reflect that similar names were given to them in Egypt, 
Chaldea, and India. If " the lion" were found to produce daring, 
brave, lion-like men, when rising at their births, that is, if it w^re 
found that many great conquerors were bom when ** the lion " 
-^was on the eastern horizon, that fact in nature would be more 
likely to lead to the naming the stars than mere chance. We 
assert that the character of every man does partake of the nature 
of the sign ascending at his birth. Will the " Penny Magazine " 
show us a single instance where it has not? If this could be 
done, it would ere now. Speaking of the " appropriations " that 
are made to eaah planet, the writer says; " All of them appear to 
have been derived from some fancied approximation to poetical 
descriptions, or to the old mythological characters given to the 
deities after whidi the planets had been named. Not the tlighiest 
attempt eeeme to have been made to found any of the principles (^ 
the art on observation qf facts— it was probably felt that any such 
proceeding would destroy it." 

' The first clause of this dever tissue of falsehoods is refutad by 
pointing out that astrology was in existence before the art of con- 
si noting divining images, or teraphim, which were made under 
certain observed influences of the stars ; and as these (the tera^ 
yhim) were in common use in the time of Jacob, that being^ long 
anterior to the oldest of the poets, and before the mythologies of 



the Egyptians even were known, from whom &e Greeks deriyed 
theirs, it follows that the characters of the planets could not 
have been derived from either of those things. But the richest 
thing to be observed in this impudent string of fidse aasertiona 
is the statement in italics. Why, ^e oldest book on astro- 
locy if the '* Phanomena" of Aratu^^ the next the *' Tetrabillos" 
of Clandius Ptolemy, and these point out the very facts on which 
the principlaB of the acience are founded; so that not only the^ 
*' attempt " was made, but the thing was actually done—Hlhllj' 
acoompushed. The writer, dmibtless, never saw either of these 
works, and was ignoca&t of the dearee to which he indul^d in 
mendaeitT. One of Uie principles Kwnded on " observation of 
fitcts " giTsn by Ptolemy is, that an eclipse on the meridian 
aAeta me mliac powers, tha reigning fiunily, &c. Well, upon 
(Um ymjfiindfLe did we pradici that, as the eclipse of the Mth 
«C Voveiiber, 1844, fell upon the meridian, "the pageant of tha 
tank viU be witnaaaed around the royal walls of Windsor.'^ 
Aai^ an tiha 29th, only five short dap after tha eclipse, a royal 
ftSntetm dte, aa it were, to confirm this principle of our science. 
Ano4kar " prmeiple " given by Ptolemy is that, wfaare an edipsja 
falk aa Aa place where the Sun or Moon was in at bizth of an indi- 
VBfaai, that individual will feel the effects. Now, titie late Prin* 
caM Sophia waa bom on tha 2%rd of May, when the Sun was in 
(ke thiid degree of Gemini, tha very degree in which the eclipse 
i»9k place, which heralded this royal lady s death. Thus thfr 
fSriand to troth will observe that tha obaervation of facts " alone ia 
the baeis of astrology ; and that, instead of destroying It," the 
mora th^ be obaerved, tha mc^e they uphold its reaU^. 



SONQS OF THE STARS. 



INVOCATION TO NIGHT. 

From thy dark cavern of the west. 
From tlie abode of thy unrest, 
Antagonist to daylight come ! 

Spread p*er tins hemisphere thy pall. 
Densely as in the marble tomb. 

Imperial jewels rest ; o'er each, o'er all, 
Unfold thy wondrous gloom. 

Daylight is faint with watching, sweet ! 

The strange things which on eardi do meet 

Beneath the shadow of thy smile. 

And, jaded, would repose awhile 

In calm forgetfulness, as deep 

As thou can'st bring to love and sleep. 

Come ! with thy veil upon thy brow. 
The earth is sick for weaiiness ; 
Come! Time's mysterious Pjrthoneii^ 

Hide Heaven from ocean now. 

The tall ship's shadow in the wave 

Forsakes its constant consort's side. 
And ocean, crouching like a ifaiTe, 

Takes thine impress upon its tide. 
The jealous stars the sun hath hidden, 
Are bursting fbrth all unforbidden. 
Upon that world which, but for thee. 
Their restless eyes would never see. 

Numberless hearts throb for thine ebon face. 

Lips countless tingle for the joy thou'lt bring ; 
Bosoms are swelling for the wished embrace. 

Lone nightingales await thy sign to sing 
Their sorrow musical. The insect world 
Haye to a wing their golden plumage furled. 
Their dAice ephemeral done, the lake beneath 
Hides them, as time will man, in dreamless death* 
The mist is growing up the mountain side. 
As drapery folds round a new-made bride. 
Yet on its topmost peak a gem 
Flashes from Heaven's diadem. 
Trembling in its aery home, 
Aa meteor in the star-wrought dome. 

It fades, and thou ha$l come I * 

J. C. Hi 
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ARE WE TO BELIEVE ONLY WHAT 
WE CAN COMPREHEND ? 

Such 18 the plain and simple question wliicli all arrogant vota- 
ries of matter-of-fact science, should put to themseWes, before 
€hey dare to Impugn the truth of astral influences, merel j because 
•Atj are unable to discorer the principles on which this influence 
acts. Corroborative facts and demonslrative pioo£», we hare in 
abundance: but these sage phtlesopkers, forsooth, must know 
how and why, aj^root merely thai it is ao. For their behoof we 
have strung to|flner on the principle of the inductive catechisms, 
a few questions Tor self-examination, to which we should be glad 
to receive answers from the would-be learned. 

Not only are the principles of the growth, and the phenomena 
of the evolution or development of plants inexplicable, and con- 
cealed from our most active research, but we are totadly ignorant 
how the principle of life is infused into the vegetable froric, or 
how, when suspended, it is again revived. Neither have we any 
means of analyzing and explaining the beautiftil variegation (M 
the colour of flowers, or the apparatus by which the rose elabo- 
rates its perfume — the pine apple its flarour->or the nettle and 
the deadly night-shade its venom. Nor are we better acquainted 
with many of the operations of nature in the animai economy ; 
indeed, our ignorance in this respect, is really the opprobrium of 
medical pretension, and may justly, in analogy to the geometrical 
problem of Buelid, be termed Ihe p<His asinorum medicine. The 
Statement of a fe^ instances will prove that this rebuke is not 
mere assertion. 

Who can give anything Uke an adequate and a philosophical 
expbnationof the phenomena of intellect, the operation of the 
nnderstandiBg, or the functions of the brain in the process of 
thoo^t and reasoning-^e influence of the affections of the 
mind OB the heart, or the seat of the passions? Of the physiology 
even of the heaUhfdl funcUoa of sleep, or of the ccimmon sensa- 
ikmB of hunger and thirst, no satisfactory ezphmaUon can be 
gifisn. Indeed, the physiology and process of the whole nervous 
aysten, and the fVmotions of all the primary or vital organs of the 
*ani^|il(l econony, are involved in mystery, and inexplicable. 
Who cam ezplfun the perception of sound— -the cause of sHnv- 
Ii6nr— 4hat of tbe mechanism by which the blood traverses the 
Bsmerous ramtfieations of the arterial vess^/and again retmras 
in a modified state to its original locality — ^tho non-synchronism 
«f the action of the heart and the pulse, namely, that their beat- 
ing or moTemeat does not take place at the same exact period of 
time — the ventilation or oxvgeiuttion of the blood, and the pro- 
cess of its being successively converted into saUva, gastric juice, 
bile, Ac., by its mere transmission through a series of minute 
tabes — the conversion of aliment into blood— how those uarticles 
only that are nutritious are separated, and appropriated to the 
sastentattion of the body— the identification of the nutritive mate- 
nals tdcen into the body with the composition of the organs 
tvhieh the^ are destined to repair — the uses and modus operandi 
of the various fhiids secreted by the giands, the liver, the pan- 
creas, the spleen, tiie omentum, the ki^bMys, tiie absorbents, Ac, 
•—the cause and origin of emotion, or even ^Mse of the principle 
4>f lilis itself r The phenomena of conception, or the laws that 
govern the foetal economy, superfistation, or second impr«;na- 
tion, extia-uterine (abdominal or veoftral) pregnaneies—those 
^ocasioDal deviations from the#ordinary process of nature, mon- 
■troaities of foetus, moles, hydatids, ftc, with the causes of the 
extraordinary eflfect that the irrigation of the organs product in 
I9ie whole animal economy at the period of puberty, or tttaX those 
•ymptoais should appear at even an infimtile age (instances of 
which pMcodty are recorded in medical annals, even at the 
tender age of four years), are also enveloped in mvsterious dark- 
seas. 1^ phenomena of the lacteal system — ^how, when an 
cstraordinary demand fbr Bourishment is necessary in one part 
of the system, a redundancy should take place m another part, is 
perfsedy inexplicable., why certain diseases, as small-pox, 
meaales, scarlatina, Ac, should generally attack a person bat 
coeem life, while there is no immuniW flrom being assailed by 
itifw, erysipelas^ and the generality of diseases, every hour cf 
•xisteace, can nen^ be exfAatned hf any known laws of the 
animal economy. The causation of msease— the last movement 
•f the healthy, asdlhe first of the morbid procesi-^e i><9 iNilair* 



medicatrix, or the spontaneous curative process which Nature 
often adopts in the cute of diasaso— the lightening up of the mind 
in the rocollection <^ the events of past life a short period before 
death, even in the case of pnsons labouring under mental de- 
rangement—with a variety of other vital phenomena, are, in our 
present defective state of physiological xnowiedge, among the 
recondite processes of Nature, not to be accounted ror either phy- 
siologically or metaphysically. The idiosyncracy of constitution — 
why one kind of food should be wholes^se and palatable at one 
time, at another loathsome and a poison — ^why the goat should 
browse and feed luxuriously on that which to the horse and Uie oz 
\a destructive of life— why the fiercest poisons, mineral and vege- 
table, should have no effect on the hedgehog— *wi(h many other 
anomalous proceedings in nature, are perfectly inexplicable by 
any of the known laws and processes of natnse. Nor are we 
iiicn>able of explaining osly the growth, nutrition, motion, re- 
pipcHietive dforta, and (he other vital phenomena of the animal 
machine. We ave, 'm many eases, in equal ignorance of the laws 
and principles which govern the roatCTial world. Bven of the 
great principle that combines, animates, and preserves the har- 
mony and existence of ihe creation— univetsai grarilation— ^we 
have but very imperfect and undefined notions. Of the sublime 
and mighty troths And principles of geologieal soiene»— many of 
the phenomena of the atmosphnre— Uie wontes of the heavens, 
the earth, the ocean, and the air, are asmknown and as myeteri- 
o«is as if onr knowledge was but of the growth and origin of yes- 
terday. In abort, thou|^ every phenomena of matter «Dd nnn^ 
is governed by certain and invariable laws, our knowledce in 
many of the mysterious operations of nature, is mete kypomesis 
or •conjectwre ; every attempt to trace her steps in the production 
of those operations having hitherto oom^etely failed; and the 
only satis&atory answer that can be given (or ever will be 
given until the mystic veil ie removed, and the sealed fountain of 
knowledge laid open to our vison)* to the eoquiiies of those 
mysterious processes, in the ooouLt laboratory of nailBre, must be 
that ^ven by the doctors to Voltaire's question, aa to the pm 
of chyleficatmn. " Demandex ce & Dieu qui nous donne ta i 



"tjrSdl^icAL C m HW B S OT.jW^ Earth. — The soa Is gradually 
retiring and mrjemiiiug in both headsfiMfis; hinea tfj the 
varieties of marine appearances and aceumnlaitions of m^ine 
remains. It is evident, from ob serva tion of those ataatn, {that 
the periodical rhanges have occnned at least thsee times; or, 
in oth^ words, ii appears thai every site has been three times 
covered by the ocean, and thiee times has aibrded an asylum for 
vegeiaUes and anisMls ! How sublimo— how interesting— how 
affecting is snch a contempiatieB I How transitory, therefore, 
must be the local arcangements of man, and howpnerile thestudy 
of the science miscalled Antiquities ! How foolish the pride 
which vaunta itaslf on spUmdid buildingB and costly mausc^eoms I 
How vain theosteniBtionoflaigeeBtalea, of extensive boundaries, 
and of great empises ! All, aS, will in due time be swept away 
and defaced by the nnapaiin g ocean ; and, if reoordod in the fraU 
memoriala of hmnan science, wih be spoken of like the lest Ata- 
lantis, and remembered only as a ^i&oaophicid dseam ! 

Arb Insis IniUTB ?— Most believe in the truth of their own 
existence, aa^ in the existenee of the material world, yet many 
there are who, advocating the creed tanght by Bishop Berkeley, 
have doubted both. A doubt of one's actual existen e e must 
necessarUy lead to the doubting of everything else, fer if it be 
true that there is no snch thing as saatler, this mnat he the sole 
truth in nature, for every^other must oni^ he a phantom* The 
chief part of this eztranrdinarv e cep ticis m consists in a hdief of 
universal immateriality, which has led many to suppose that the 
whole of what we see, hear, or feel, is purely mental, and has no 
separate being. This is the naturri consequence oi a belief that 
the mind exlMed prior to the body, and that all ideas are innate ; 
but if ideas were originally formed in the mind, they would have 
an Existence, whetlier extenud objects existed or not It may 
also be aa^ed how it is that we have ideas of ihiDgs to-day which 
we had not yesterday, fbr if there were no external objects to pro- 
duce them, whence did they come? If it be replied that they 
were dormant in the mind before, we would ask what power 
called them into action then rather than a twelvemonth before or 
after? 
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THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY; 

Seimff PredJeUomqf the Cki^ Eventt/rom Weik to Week, 




TJw wear, in hailing liie adyent of spring, hatii bia attention 
diawn to the figure of the heavens, as exhibited at the son's 
ingress into Auss on the 20th of March, 5 h. 45 m., p.m. This 
ingress, which exerts an influence oyer the nation for six months, 
is usually termed the radix of the year, and from it the Astrologer 
derives some of his most important deductions. On the Eastern 
angle we find twenty-six degrees of Virgo and the Sun, ruler of 
the 11th, applying to a conjunction with Herschel, retrograde in 
the 7th, where even the benefic Jupiter is influenced by the fiery 
Mars. This must tend to a manifestation of discord, and the 
peace qf the country wiU he dieturUd by eonfiictina mtereete. 
The landed gentij will sufier during the summer by depreciation 
of property, and m the houses of legislation we shall find serious 
and dangerous disputes arise. Mercury in Pisces indicates 
numerous shipwrecks, and but an mdifierent harvest, with, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, a cold, wet spring. The evil Saturn, in 
ai&icting aspect to the Moon, shows a succession of disasters will 
beial Italy and the adjoining states ; and we shall hear of several 
accidents on raikoads and by steam-boats, through carelessness 
and neglect Those bom under Aries should decrease their 
fulness of system durinff the summer, lest vertigo and apoplexy 
result. Venus in the 6th denotes prosperity to the fair sex, and 
happy issues to marriages now formed. Durmgthe week ensuing, 
the death of a brave admiral will cause regret, and the police 
reports will present some singular revelations of long-concealed 
firauds and embezzlements. 




FIGURE OF THE ^ 
HEAVENS. ;«!. vN 

W HEN 

SOL ENTERS ARIES o^> 

20^-" MARCH 1845 oy 
5.h.4-5 M . P.M X' 



^z.r^ 




Corn. — It is curious to [remark the changes of custom in 
England relative to the kind of com used for bread. The Anglo- 
Saxon monks of St. Edmund, in the eighth century, ate barley 
bread, '* because the income of the establishment would not admit 
of their feeding twice or thrice a-day on wheaten bread.** Piers 
Plowman, a satirical writer of the time of Edward III., says that 
** when the new com began to be sold,'* 

<' Would no beggar eat bread that in it beanes were, 
But of coket, and clcmautync, or else clene wheate." 
—KnighVs Gallery oj Arts. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary qf Auepidotie and JntmepicUme Daye» UfUh Weehfy Lidi* 
eattomqfthe Weathcr,deducedfromPkMc$aryIt^eiic€M 

Wbdmbsdat, March 26th. — Unsettled. Fair at intervals* 
Surgeons may be consulted, but no affairs of import undertaken. 

Thursday, March 27th.~Cold winds, frosty air. Fortunate. 
Woo the fair, who vrill smile on thy suit. 

Friday, March 28th.— Keen irinds, but sunshiny. Auspicious 
for everything. Ask fiivours^ and begin new works. 

Saturday, March 29th.-~Frosty and fair. Good for legal 
matters and business, but avoid marriage. 

SuHDAT, March dOth.— Milder, but cloudy at ni^t. EviL 
Beware of disastrous occurrences. 

Monday, March 31st— Fair and mild. Write no letters of 
importance, and journey not 

Tuesday, April 1st— Genial weather, but showery. Hire 
servants and accept engagements. 

NoTABiLiA. — The Moon enters her last quarter on Sunday, the 
30th. Length of day, 12 h. 30 m. Day's increase, 4 h. 44 m. 
Sun rises, 5 h. 40 m. ; sets, 6 h. 29 m. The planet Mercury is 
visible on the 27th as an evening star. 



ASTROLOQY AND MESMERISM. 

The enthusiastic and learned astrologer, " Zadkiel," ha« so 
ably demonstrated the connection between astrolo|nr and Mes* 
merism, that we feel a greater boon cannot be comerred upon 
those who are investigating the science than by presenting them 
with his deductions. He says, '* If the Sun be rising at the birth, 
the man will have a large brain, organs of fortitude and sc^- 
esteem Aill, and but small susceptibility to the magnetic action, 
yet the most powerful ability to Mesmerise others. If Saturn 
rise, the native will have a middle sized head, large organs of 
'secretiveness' and 'acquisitiveness,' and still larger 'caution;*' 
he will have a pale complexion and . black leering ^es, and in 
general will be difficult to Mesmerise, yet, when Mesmerised, 
will bo deeply so, and be likely to become clairvoyant When 
Jupiter rises at the birth, the person bom will be tall, with a ruddy, 
handsome, and commanding aspect And be noted for large 
moral organs, but will not be very easily Mesmerised. Lastly, 
if the Moon be rising when anyone is bom, that person will be of 
full stature, fair, and pale, witJi grey eyes and phlegmatic body : 
the organ of 'locality' will be large, and 'fortitude' and 
' combativeness ' small ; there will be but little 'ideality,' and 
the native be extremely susceptible to the Mesmeric action, and 
very likely to be a natural sonmambulist Hese the philosopher 
will find abundant matter for contemplation^and investigation. 
He will perceive that if these facts really .4fxist in nature, we 
have a clue to the origin of that variety in the formation of per- 
sons and characters, imich the physiologist is at a loss to accoimt 
lor, which the Mesmerist observes with admiration, and which 
modem philosophy confesses to exist, at the same time that it 
evades the task of explaining. 

" The idea that the planets of our system act in accordance 
with the Sun and Moon, upon our earth's atmosphere by means 
of their light i»by no means a new one ; but we believe that we 
were the first to put forth the opinion that solar, stellar, and co- 
metary light, acts by means of electrical currents. If, however, 
the intimate relation between light and electricity be taken as 
evidence that, wherever there is a stream of light falling on any 
portion of this earth, there must in that locality, be a peculiar 
electrical condition induced ; then may we easily conceive that 
when first the rays of a heavenly body fall on any place (by that 
body rising above the horizon), there vrill a powerful electric 
current be excited. And, as we know that * eveijr body traversed 
by an electric current acquires magnetic properties,' we perceive 
how it is that when the newl^-formed brain of an infant is first 
subjected to a strong electrical current it will be powerfully 
acted upon, and become accordingly magnetic. And as we find 
that the g}'mnotus eledricus, for instance, retains its magnetic 
character through life, and is capable at all times of discharging 
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ihe store of iis eleciiical force ai UfilL to potently u to iton even 
a horse, we may readily understand now, in those men who are 
bom when there are stronff eledric currents, caused by the Son 
lising aboye the horiaon, there shall exist a degree of magnetic 
loice which may be put forth at will. And thus we may com- 
prehend the facts observed by Mesmerists — such as tnat by 
merely wUlmg that a patient shall rise» or shall lift his arm, or 
let it udl, ACf the event does actually take place. The power 
of the gymnotus is not equal upon all men ; Uius the fish at the 
Adelaide Gallery merely contracted the features of Piofessor 
' Schonbein (though in full force at the time), while Captain 
Basil Hall was so violently shocked that he fell on the floor. 
And the power of the Mesmerist is scarcely perceptible upon 
some ^tients, while we have witnessed a case where, the patient 
bein^ in a standing positioo, the mere entrance of the Mesmerist 
within the door oftne room has thrown such a mass of magnetic 
fluid i^n him that he staggered backwards, and would have 
fiUlen but for assistance. Thus we see that, while as one man is 
susceptible of an entire electric shock by the will of a fish, and 
another man hardly affected at all, so one patient is magnetised 
in a few moments, while another cannot be acted on in several 
hours. This obvious difference in the recipient scale of the brains 
of different men, assuredly shoirs that the masnetism of those 
brains is different, which we contend is caused by a positive or 
negative electric current operating to produce a greater or less 
degree of magnetism at the moment of birth, and, doubtless, 
also at the moment of the first pulsation of the fcBtus. It will be 
found that large organs of * fortitude,' ' combativeness,' &c., 
denote little Mesmeric susceptibility, because they were caused by 
positiye electricity ; and, when those organs are defective, there 
IS great susceptibility, because there v^as negative electricity, and 
hence little magnetism at birth. Thus we may see why females 
are more easily Mesmerised than males ; because they are devoid 
of positive electricity, and are more influenced by the Moon 
than by Mars or the Sun. If, however, a lady be bom under 
the Sun's influence, then she will be a powerful Mesmeriser. 
The same reason accounts for females having less fortitude and 
courage, combativeness, &c., than males, unless they happen to 
be bom when the Sun is rising, when they are fond enough of 
bearing rule. Thus we conceive we have shown some close 
analogy and intimate relation between the doctrines of astral in- 
fluence, cerebral condition, and Mesmeric powers. And we shall 
be content if this may lead some persons who support one of 
those branches of natural philosophy, to consider that the rights 
of intellect demand that other men should be listened to and other 
sciences examined, if they would demonstrate the tmths of nature 
beyond aU the powers of contradiction." 

These arguments, so convincing and logical, have drawn the 
attention of some of the first medical authorities of the age, but 
no attempt has been made to disprove or controvert their ac- 
curacy. 

Imflubncb of the External World. — If people had not 
always been convinced of the influence of external and internal 
conditions relative to the determination of our will upon our 
actions, why, in all times and among every people, have civil and 
religious laws been made to subdue the direct desires of men ? 
There is no religion that has not ordained abstinence from cer- 
tain meats and drinks, fasting and mortification of the body. 
From the time of Solomon the Wise down to our own time, we 
know of no observer of human nature that has not acknowledged 
that the physical and moral man is entirely dependent on the 
laws of the creation. 

Fate and Fatalism. — Under the name of materialism things 
very different from those generally understood are designated ; it 
is the same with respect to fatalism. If it be maintained Uiat 
every thing in the world, and the worid itself, are necessary — that 
all that takes place is the efiect of chance or of blind necessity, 
and that no supreme intelligence is mixed with, nor, in fact, mixes 
with existing objects — this doctrine is a kind of fatalism, differing 
very little from atheism. But this fatalism has nothing in common 
with the doctrine which establishes the innateness of the faculties 
of the soul and mind, and their independence upon organisation. 
We cannot, then, under the first consideration, be accused of 



DIFFERENT MOOES OF DIVINATION 
ADOPTED BY THE ANCIENTS. 





ITH a view to afford our readers an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, at a glance, the vutous 
methods formeriy adopted to tear away 
the veil from tiie future, we here proceed 
in detail to describe thg operations most 
in vogue. Axinomancy was an ancient 
species of divination or method of foretell* 
ing future events by means of an axe or hatchet. The word is 
derived from the Greek. This art was in considerable repute 
among the ancients ; and was performed, by laying an agate 
stone upon a red hot hatchet, and observing the changes of 
colour. Alectoromantia is an ancient kind of divination, per- 
formed by means of a cock, which was used among the Greeks, in 
the following manner.— A circle was made on the ground, and 
divided into twenty-four equal portions or spaces : in each space 
was written one of the leUers of the alphabet, and upon each of 
these letters was laid a grain of wheat. This being done, a cock 
was placed within the circle, and careful observation was made 
of the grains he picked. The letters corresponding to these 
grains were afterwards formed into a word, which word was the 
answer decreed. It was thus that Libanius and Jamblicus 
sought who should succeed the Emperor Valens ; and the cock 
answering to the spaces eEOA, they concluded upon Theodore, 
but by a mistake, instead of Theodosius. Arithmomancy is a 
kind of divination or method of foretelling future events, by 
means of numbers. The Gematria, which makes the first species 
of the Jewish cabala, is a kind of arithmomancy. Belomancy 
is a method of divination by means of arrows, still practised in 
the east, but chiefly among the Arabians. Belomancy has been 
performed in different manners : one was to mark a parcel of 
arrows, and to put eleven or more of them into a bag ; these were 
afterwards drawn out, and according as they were marked, or 
otherwise, they judged of future events. Another way was, to 
have three arrows, upon one of which was written. Heaven /or^ 
hidait me; upon another. Heaven orders it me ; and upon the 
third nothing at all. These were pufc into a quiver, out of which 
one of the three was drawn at random ;r if it happened to be that 
vrith the second inscription, the thing they consulted about was 
to be done ; if it chanced to be that with the first inscription, the 
thing was let alone ; and if it proved to be that wiihout any 
inscription they drew over again. Belomancy is an ancient 
practice, and is probably that which Ezekiel mentions, chap. xxi. 
V. 21. At least St. Jerome understands it so, and observes that 
the practice was frequent among the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
Something like it is also mentioned in Hosea, chap, vi., only that 
staves are mentioned there instead of arrows, which is rather 
rhabdomancy than belomancy. Grotius, as well as Jerome, con- 
founds the two together, and shews that they prevailed much 
among the magi, Chaldeans, and Scythians, from whom Uiey 
passed to the Sclavonians, and thence to the Germans, whom 
Tacitus observes to make use of belomancy. Cleromancy is a 
kind of divination performed by the throwing of dice or little 
bones ; and observing the points or marks tumed up. At Bura, 
a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated temple of Hct- 
cules; where such as consulted the oracle, after praymg U) the 
idol, threw four dice, the points of which being well scanned by 
the priests, he was supposed to draw an answer from them. 
Cledonism is derived from the Greek, and which signifies two 
things ; viz. rumour, a report, and avis, a bird ; in the first sense, 
cledonism should denote a kind of dirination drawn from words 
occasionally uttered. Cicero observes, that the Pythagoreans 
made observations not only of the words of the gods, but those of 
men ; and accordingly believed the pronouncing of certain words, 
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e, g.f momtftiMi, at & m«al Texy tmlmekj. Thwi, iKteftd of pri- 
son, they used the words domicUium ; and to avoid ennnyes, said 
euminkka. In the second sense, eledonism abotiM seem a divi- 
naticm drawn from birds ; the sama with ovnithoraaBtia. Cosci- 
nomancy, as the word implies, is the art of divination by means of 
a sieve. The sieve being suspended, after repeating a certain 
form of "^ords, it is taken between two fingers only ; and the 
names of the parties suspected repeated: he at whose name the 
sieve tarns, trembles, or snakes, is reputed guilty of the evil inquea'- 
tioq. This doiAtless must be a very ancient practice. Theocri- 
tus, in his third Idyllion, mentions a woman who was very skilful 
in it It was sometimes also practised by su^^nding the sieve 
by a thread, or fixing it to the points of a pair of arinsars, giving 
it room to turn, awl naming, at before, the parties suspected : in 
this manner cosconomancy is still practised in ^ome parts of 
England. From Theocritus it appears, that it was not only used 
to find out persons miknown, but also to discover the secrets of 
those who were. ^Capaomaacy is a kind of divination by means 
of smoke, used by the ancients in their sacrifices. The general 
rule was — ^when the onoke was thin and light, and ascended 
strai^ up, it was a good omen; if on the contrary, it was an ill 
one. There was another species of capnomancy which consisted 
in observing the smoke arising from poppy and jessamin seed, 
cast upon burning coals. Catoptiomancy is another species fof 
divination used by the ancieniB, performed by means of a mix- 
lor. Pausanias aays, that this method of divination was in use 
among the Achaians; where those who were sick, and in danger 
of death, let down a mirror, or looking-glass, fastened by a thread, 
into a fountain before the temple of Ceres; then looking in the 
glass, if they saw a ghastly dingured face, they took it as a sure 
aign of death ; but, on the contrary, if the face appear fresh and 
iiealthy, it was a token of recofvery. Sometimes glasses were 
used without water, and the images of future things, it is said, 
were represented in them. Chiromangr is the art of divining 
the fate, temperament, and disposition of'^ a person by the lines 
and lineaments of the hands. There are a great many authors on 
this singular and ancient art ; Artemidorus, Fludd, Johannes De 
Indagine, Taconerus, and M. De le Chambre, are among the 
best M. De le Chambre insists upon it that the inclinations' of 
people may be known from consulting the lines on the hands ; 
&ere being a very near correspondence between the parts of the 
hand and Uie internal parts of the body, the heart, liver, &c., 
'^whereon the passions and inolinations much depend." He 
adds, howerer, that the rules and precepts of chiromancy are not 
sufficiently warranted ; the experiments on whidi ^y stand not 
being wdl verified. He concludes by observing, that there 
should be a new set of observations, made with justness and 
exactitude, in order to give to chiromancy that form and solidity 
which an art of science demands. Dactyliomancy is a sort of 
divination performed by means of a ring. It was done as follows, 
Til., by holding a ring, suspended by a fine thread, over a round 
table, on the edge of which were made a number of marks with 
the twenty-four letters of the al^iabet The ring in shaking or 
Tibratin^ over the table, stopped over certain of the letters, which, 
being jomed together, composed the required answer. But this 
operation was preceded and accompanied by several ceremonies; 
for, in the first place, the ring was Ui be consecrated vnth a great 
deal of mystery ; the person holdins it was to be dad in Imen 
garments, to the rery shoes ; his head was to be shsTen all round, 
and he was to hold rervein in his hand. And b^<»e he proceeded 
em anything; the gods were first to be appeased by a formulary of 

a era, ftc. The whole process of this mysterious rite is gives 
e twenty-ninth book of Ammianus Marcellious. Extispidum 
(from txta and aptMre, to view, consider) is another mode. 
The name of the ^cer who shewed and examined the entrails 
•f the victims was Bxtispex. This me^iod of divination or 
of drawing presages relative to futurity, vras much practised 
throughout Greece, where there were two fiuni&es, the 
JoifiMftf and Cfytidm, consecrated or set apart particularly 
tot the exercise of it The Etrurians, in Italy, were the first 
AjtMpieea, among whom likewise the art was in great repute. 
Lncaagivesafiuedescriptton of this in Ins first book. Gastio- 
■lancy was a species of divination, practised among the andents, 
sad performed by m e sni of words coming, or appearing to oome, 
«at of the belly. Then is another kind of divmation called by 
tht same name, whieh is performed by means of glanes, or other 



nmnd tvaansMBt ▼ aw eil s , wilUn whtdi oartrai figotes appear hf 
magic art Hence its name, in csosequenee of the figures appear* 
ing as if in the bdly of the vessels. Oeemsncy was per&raMd 
by means of a number of little poinis or deto, SMMle at random ob 
paper ; and afterwards considering the various Itncs and figures 
which these pdnts pmscnt; therein fararing a judgment oC 
futurity, and deciding a prcmosed qiiestioB. Pdydore Yirgit 
defines geomancy a kind of divinati<m performed oy means of 
clefts or chinks made in the ground ; and he takes the Persian 
magi to have been the inventors of it Hydromaney is the artoC 
dirining or foretelling future eventsby means of inUer, and is one 
of the four general kinds of divination ; ike other three, as re- 
garding the other dements, viz., fire and earth, are denominated 
pyromancy, aeromaney, and g^ramancy already meirtioned. ThB 
Persians are said by Varro to have been the first inventon of 
hydxomancy ; observing also that Numa Pompilins and PTtha* 
gorus made use of it. There are varioas h^rdromsBitic mschinfs 
and vessels, which are of a sangufaudy cunons nature. Necro- 
mancy is the art of communieating with devils, and doing sar« 
prising things by means of their aid, partieufauiy that of rilling 
up the dead and extorting answers from them. Oneiffoeritioa is 
the art of interpreting dreaora, or a method of feretdling future 
events by means of dreams. Fram several yassagfa of Scripture 
it appears that under the Jevrish diapenaataon, there was such a 
thing as fesetdling fhtare events by dreens ; bat there was a 
particular gift or revefattien required for that purpose. Hence it 
would appear that dreams are actually significative of sosfie t h i ng 
to come ; and all that is wantmg among us is, the oneirocritieay 
or the art of knowing what 

With respect t» Joseph's dream, " it was possible,^ says an old 
auUior, *' for Him, who knew all things, to discover to him what 
was in the womb of fate ; and to introdoee that he mi^taivail 
hi^nself of a dream ; not but that he nu^ as well have foretold 
it from any odier aeddeni or dicumstance whatever ; unlese^ 
to give the business more importance, He should purposel;^ com* 
municate such a dream to Phaiai^ in order to fidl in with the 
popular notion of dreams and divination* which at that time was 
so prevalent among the Egyptians." 

The name given to the mterpieteis of dreams, or those who 
judge of events firom the circumstances of dreams, was oneirs* 
critics. There is not much confidence to be placed in those 
Greek books caUed Oneirocritica ; they are replete with super- 
stition c^ the times. Biganlt has dven us a collection of the 
Greek and Latin works of this kind, one of which is attributed 
to Astramdchtts; another to Nica^horus, the patriarch of Con- 
atantinople ; to which are added the treatises of Artimedorus and 
Achmet. The secret of oneirocritism, according to all these 
authors, consists in the relations sunosed to exist between the 
dream and the thing signified ; but uusy are frur frcmi keeping to 
the rflwti^^"^ of agreement and similitodes ; and frequently they 
have recourse to others of dissimilitude and contrariety. Oma* 
mancy, or onomamancy is the art of divining the good or bad 
fortune which will befal a man from the letters of his name. This 
mode of divination was a very popular and reputable practice 
among the ancients. The Py&agoreans tau^t that the mind^ 
actions, and successes of mankind, were acoordiag to thdr fote^ 
genius, and name ; and Plato himself inclines somewhat to the 
same opinion. Auso^us to Probus expresses it in the foUowing 
manner :--Qualem creavit moribas, jusdt vocari nomine muna 
supremus arbit^. In this manner he ^orts with ti]^ling Meroe, 
as if her name told she would drink pure wine vritnout water, or, 
as he calls it, merum mer€im. Thus Hippolytas was observed te 
be torn to pieces by his own coach horses, as his name imported ; 
and thus Agamemnon signified that he should linger long befoss 
Troy ; Priam, that he shouhi be redeemed out of bondage in his 
childhood. To this also may be lefened that of Claudias 
Eutilius:— 

Nominibus certis credam decomre mores t 
Moribus aut Potius nomina oerta dari f 

It is a firequent and no lass just observation in htstoiy, that the 
greatest empires and states have been founded and destroyed by 
men of the same name. Thus, for instance, Cyrus, the son of 
Cambysra, began the Persian monarchy ; and Cyrus, tiie son of 
Darins, ruined it; Darins, son of Hystsspes, reatoied it; and 
again, Darius, son of Asamis, utterly overthrew it Phil^MM 
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of AmyRUs» exceeding! j enltrged Macedoon ; and PhQip, eon 
o€ Attticonfie, wholly loot it. Angostua -vras'the first Emperor of 
Rome ; Augustulus the last, t Gonstantine first settled the empire 
of ConaUntinople, and Gonstantine lost it wholly to the Turks. 
There is a similar obserration that some names * are constantly 
imfortunate to princes: e. g., Gains, among the Romans; John, 
in France, England, and Scotland ; and Henry, in France. One 
of the principal rules of onomancy among the Pythagoreans was, 
that an eyen number of Towels in a name signified an imperfec- 
tion in the left side of a man, and an odd number in the right. 
Another rule was, that those persons were the most happy in 
whose name the numeral letters, added together, made the 
gnatest sum ; for which reason, sav they, it was that Achilles 
-vanquished Hector; the numeral fetters in the former name 
amounting to a greater number than the latter. And doubtless 
it was from a like principle that the young Romans toasted their 
mistresses at their meetings as often as their names contained 
letters. Rhodingius describes a singular kind of onomintia. 
Theodotns, King of the Goths, being curious to learn the success 
of his wars against the Romans, an onomantical Jew ordered him 
to shut up a number of swine in little styes, and to giye some of 
them Roman, and others €k>thic names, with different marks to 
distinguish them, and there to keep them till a certain day ; which 
day having come, upon inspecting the styes they found those dead 
to whom the Gothic names had been giren, and those alive to 
whom the Roman names were assigned. Upon which the Jew 
foretold the defeat of the Goths, which prediction was yerifiedby 
the event. Onycomancy, or onymancy, is performed by means 
of the finger nails. The ancient practice was, to rub the nails of 
a youth with oil and soot, or wax, and to hold up the nails, thus 
prepared, against the sun ; upon which there were supposed to 
appear figures or characters, which showed the thing required. 
Hence, also, modem chiromancers call that branch of their art 
which relates to the inspection of nails, onycomancy. Omitho- 
mancy is a kind of divination, or method of arriving at the know- 
ledge of futurity, by means of birds ; it was among the Greeks 
what augury was among the Romans. Pyromancy was a species 
of divination performed by means of fire. The ancients imagined 
they could foretel futurity by inspecting fire and flame ; for this 
pnrpoee they considered its direction, or which way it turned. 
Sometimes they added other matters to the fire, e. g., a vessel 
full of wine, with its neck bound round with wool ; and narrowly 
watched the side in which it would burst, and thence took their 
prognostic. Sometimes they threw pitch in it, and if it took fire 
matantly they considered it a favourable omen. Pyscomancy, or 
sciomancy was an art among the ancients of raising or calling up 
the manes or souls of deceased persons, to give intelligence of 
things to come. The witch who conjured up the soul of Samuel, 
to foretel Saul the event of the battle he was about to give, did 
so by sciomancy. Rhabdomancy was an ancient method of divi- 
nation, performed by means uf rods or staves. St. Jerome men- 
tions thu kind of divination in his Gommentary on Hosea, chap. 
Ti. 12, where the prophet says, in the name of God, " My people 
ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth unto them ;" 
which passage that father understands of the Grecian rhabdo- 
mancy. The same is met with again in Ezekiel xxi. 21, 22,. 
where the prophet says, " For the King of Babylon stood at the 
parting of the way,*' at the head of the two ways, to use divina- 
tion ; he made his arrows bright; or, as St. Jeromerenders it, he 
mixed his arrows ; he consulted with images ; he looked in the 
liver. Among the various other kinds of divination, not here 
mentioned, may be enumerated : Ghilomancy, performed with 
keys; alphitomancy or aleuromancy, by flour; keraunoscopia, 
by the consideration of thunder ; alectromancy, by cocks ; litho- 
mancy, by stones ; eychnomancy, by lamps; ooscopy, by eggs ; 
Hcanomancy, by a basin of water ; palpitatim, salisatio, by the 
pulsation or motion of some member, &c. &c. &c. 



FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 

Influbkcbs of thb Moon. — It is now generally acknowledged 
that atmospheric meteorological phenomena are connected with 
the lunar motions — that the lunar light tints the human com- 
plexion and darkens the skin— that the human body gains 2 lbs. 
at the beginning of the month which it kwet be£»re it end»— that 



the critical seasons of maladies (especially insanity, and other 
mental aberrations, as well as nervous diseases) are affected by 
its phases— that the tendency to the decomposition or putrefaction 
of animal substances is increased—that shell fish become larger 
during the increase—that the quantity of animal matter in slaugh- 
tered animals varies according to the phase — that the lunar light 
kills plants— and that the planting, pruning, and grafting of vege- 
tables, plants, and trees, during the mccease of the moon, promote 
their growth and production. 

A Question pob thb Materialists.— And now one word of 
respectful and sympathising accost to those reverent and humble 
spirits who painfully question mens' right to exercise fiaculties 
whose scope is a new region of insight and foresight. They ask 
whether to us«these faculties be not to encroach on holy ground, 
to trespass on ine precincto of the Aiture and higher life. May I 
inquire of these, in reply, what they conoeive to be the dirinely 
appointed boundary of our knowledge and our powers ? Can they 
establish, or indicate, any other boundary than the limit of the 
knowledge and powers themselves ? Has not the attempt to do 
so failed from age to age ? Is it not the most remarkable feature 
of the progress of time that, in handing over the future into the 
past, he transmutes his material, incessantly and without pause, 
converting what truth was, mysterious, fearful, impious to glance 
at, into that which is safe, beautiftil and beneficent to contemplate 
and use,— a clearly consecrated gift from the Father of all to the 
children who seek the light of his countenance ? — Miaa Martineau. 

CoFFBB without Suoab.— The practice of drinking coffee 
without sugar may seem a strange one to English people; but ^n 
the East it is so prevalent, that an exception to it is often deemed 
inexplicable. Lieutenant Welsted relates an amusing instance of 
this* ** A party of Bedouins were disputing respecting the sanity 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, one party strenuously maintaining that 
it was impossible a lady so charitable, so munificent, could be 
otherwise than in the full possession of her faculties. Their oppo- 
nents alleged acte in proof to the contrary. An old man, with a 
white beard, called for silence— a call from the aged among thi 
Arabs is seldom made in vain. ' She is mad,' said he ; and, 
lowering his voice to a whisper, as if fearful such an outrage 
against established custom should spread beyond his circle, he 
added, * for she puU sugar to her coffee !* This was conclusive." 



THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratuitously^ in accordance with the true and tmerring prin* 
ciples qf Astrological Science. 




To uua QuKMifis.— Thifl dspartnent of oar work involve* the ■olntion 
of *' horary qnestioiu," so called from a figure of th« heavena being 
erected for the hour in which the question ia asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the eorrespondiug answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to tpecij'n 
the emrt h&ur and dap on whiob they commit the question to paper Tot 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given accordingly. Aa this 
important feature of the starry science win n e c es s a rily ooenpy consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public, Thb AsTnoijOOiia hopes that the liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from Uie correspondence of those who desire a4)udication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which thev may be reeltjf anxious, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commenciag any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from weeic 
to week All comrnunications addressed to " Tmb AfTRou.osR " will be 
connidered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If. F.— Yon haTO neglected c o rrespondence with a friend who now ha< 
it in his power to do you a servlee. Thei* will be a considerable 
change, for the better. 
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LovuA.— Witbovtbaiiiff yoarself oonsdcraf of it, 700 are deeply, pMaion- 

' ately, and truly loved. You will be happy, and if no malioions female 

ittflnence interrene, may anticipate an enviable share of oonnnbial 



JirLM.»Bxpeot its termination with the close of the present year. 

EvMA — Khan the frichtfnl vice of vanity, love those around you, seek 
to obtain an amiability of tempery wait five years, marry a dark youth 
with a situation under government, and— then write again. 

R. J. (Liverpool).— The gentlemsnly tone of your letter and the gratifi- 
cation we feel in finding fellow labourers in the vineyard of true 
science would ensure responses from one even more occupied with 
his art thsn the Astrologer. From the enclosed sheme we judge the 
native to be a well-formed person, rather tall, with dark hair, and of 
a strong, active constitution. Mild and reserved in manner, slow in 
forming attachments, but steady and faith Ail in mainlining them ; he 
owes to Herschel the connexion with some public bodv, whence, or 
from architectural pursuits, his chief sources of inc<fle are derived. 
The remaining questions will be answered as proposed- Gould not our 
correspondent mvour us with some communication of his mesmeric 
exp«nenoe. 

C. Mooaa.— If the time of birth be correctly given, you have both lost a 
near relative and gained a faithful companion during the space of 
time mentioned. Tour 27th year should have been ^e mo$t pros- 
perous ; but, owing to a neglected opportunity the 40th may now be 
considered the prosperous year. 

E. Mc Coy.— Your imfortunate brother, subject to the evil influences 
which have pursued him through life, is now in Australia) still sub- 
mitting to the harsh decrees of his destiny. 

W. W.— A voyage, probably a brief residence in a foreign clime and a 
prosperous return to your native place. 

Clara Beli..— Enclose address and time of birth. The Astrologer will 
then decide. 

Leo.— Fair, light hair, Hue eyes, a winning softness of demeanor, 
moderate intellectual powers, age about twenty-three, and in tolerable 
circumstances. 

Richard 8a vaoi.— The native seems to have been subject to vicissitudes 
and changes of scene. His life has been frequently in Jeopardy and 
his love aAirs not happy. 

L. B —There is many a slip, fte. Be not too sangoino. Hopes sown in 
sand seldom grow. 

A. B. C— Adopt a mechanical employment in what way your taste may 
direct. 

Jambs Milton.— Though many would supplant thee, thon shalt win 
and wear her. 

Antoinbtti.— Yea. Rely not too much just now on your most officious 
male acquaintance. You may be disappointed. 

•The work will never be published, and 



, W. W. f Birmtecham).— 1 
ran should avoid ^e pn 



1 ttie profession altogether. Court ^e rays of 
southern sun, and yon inll succeed. 

i. R. B — ^You win remain. Let your friend write himself. 

AnhaL.— Your ftttare life win evince an improvement on the past 
Place not ooniidefioe in your female assoeiafees. 

J. H — A hasty partnership in business leading to pecuniary cm- 
barrasanents, and insolvency should place yon on your guard. 

G. N.— The dreams fbrt>ode no erU^ but should prepare yon for hearing 
strange news ef a distant relation. 

T. S. (Gosport).— Most readUy woold we accede to our learned cor- 
respondent's request, did lelsare allow, but vre will seise the earliest 



the usual time, 
the neglect of tite 



rs request, did lelsare anew, but vre vnll m 
opportunity. Iliis work has regnlariy ai»peared at 
and all delay in its appearance can arise solely fhnn tl 
local news-agent. 

.M. A y.— Your faitUew swain should have better taste. Look out for 
another by aU means. 

Nina.— At present ahnost a stranger ; he seems to be Unked with tiie 
iiiuaical profession, and is tail, dark, and of an amiable disposition. 

la DBA —Thon needest net fear. What sayest thon to a dancing master t 

Sauah.— Yen have already attracted his attention, b«t have yon over- 
looked the obstades that wiU ever prevent a close inthnaey. 

A. A. 8.— The eireumstaneee imperatively forbid it Forget him as a 
lover— respect and pity as a friend. 

Ikgnam — You win receive benefits, but not to tiie extent you have been 
led to suppose. 

Dbk— A difficulty has arisen In sohring the last qv 
considerate qnorist has altogether overlooked. Ol 
native? 

3. T. B.— Your son win arrive safe, and your change of residence be 
beneficial. 

W. T. G.— We must defer a fuU reply— at present we hare not an 
•pbemeris l«<r tbn ymr «ientioned ; but at the earliest opportunity 
we win obtain the mformalion for our correspondent A bookseller 
namtrd <* Weight, MS, High Holbom." win supply the books men- 
tioned. The striking proof of the truth of astrological deductions in 
the nnfortonate Clara Webster's scheme, would convince the most 
•eeptioal, and we thank our contribator the more sincerely as it 
exactly accords with our own calculations made at the time. 



question, which our 
I>f what sex is the 



SAiaiT Gamp.— Embrace tiie eariiest opportunity of forming a new 
aoquaintance— She lofes another, though she wiU not aeknowtodge it te 
you. 

I. A. T — Thenativity shaU receive prompt attention. To the horary ques- 
tion we should reply in the negative, as better things seem in store. 

William Thomas— It is too much to expect an ansvrer in one nnmbtr, to 
a doxen ()uest'ons ; but we can inform him tiiere is no probability of a 
speedy issue to any one You wi 1 gain nothing by the death. 

MAar Annk Rosk- Yon know yon are only coquetting; your sister is 
more sincere, and wiU. 

Tacita.— You will be disappointed in the amount, but it will be acces- 
sible in three months. The son of Anttvertm still lives, and wiU be 
soon in England. She will not reside abroad. 

John H. O.— They may be occasionally met with at bookstalls. The 
Dlanets* places may be obtained in the almanac published by Chariton 
Wright, m Patemoster'row. 

Zbll A. —Abandon one porticm of your present business and persevere 
.in the other, when you wiU prosper ; waitnot fin- dead mens' shoes. 

'* EspiaANCB."— The daughter will return— the other never. You win 
obtain the appointment, but must not expect to be much benefited by 
it 

Sophia Bakbr.— You win be placed in more auspicious drcnmstances 
at the latter end of this year. 

Vbritas— Yon have talent that might be better employed, and a dis- 
position in which firmness occasionally degenerates into obstinacy. 
You have once loved and might have been happy— it is now too late. 

Omicron.— A benefit. Matrimonial prospects good. To the last question 
** yes," but not from the source anticipated. 

Thomas Millbb.- Yeur suit wiU be sncoeasful and the union advanta- 
geous. 

W. Mc M.— You seem to have had some losses in business, and may 
expect more. Remember that intrigues with married ladies may prove 
dangerous. The rest at intervals. 

E. S.— The north of England. The 40th year will see yon in possession of 
comfort, but we decline answering the last qnesiicKn. The study 
would occupy more time than you could devote to it. 

J.]MARTrN.— You cannot marry her from circumstances, and win have 
cause to repent the connexion. Give up all idea of the musioal 
profession. 

Bbkjamin Hart.— On the whole, fortunate, but the moon being sexti'e 
with Mars should make the native cautious in gambling and drinking. 

R.H. (City-road)— From ihe horary sdieme whidi we have inspected in 
contrast with the nativity, an improvement should be looked for when 
Jupiter transits the i^ace of tiie sun, at birth, which shortly occurs. 
801 in aspect to the M. O., with Venus dignified, ought to produoe 
benefit Arom matrimonial connexions. 

Tra«».— Astral influence is, nnqnestionablT, owing to the existence of 
difitarent planetary eleotrical currents which exerdse an occult power 
over the mental as well as bodtty faculties. Bxdte, br friction, a botde 
or stick of sealing wav, and try if yon can see tlie electrical oon> 
nexion that wiU cause the paper to adhere T 

WoooTAao — Hare we the privilege of publishing any portion of the 
memoirs of the Rosicrucian T The papers shaU be carefhUy preserved 
and returned. 



;i:= 



Rbcbivbo.— G* E. (Yes, gol).— T. X. Habbis (He win remain 
W. H. G. (Stop and prosper).-L. A. E. ('* Yes " to botV quo ' 
S. E. H. (None).-X* Y. (CoMulttiieealendar).— J. O. S.(Ne, 
—J. i. (wait awhne).— MABT Janb. (It is fortunate).— Malvin a D. 
(The former ^-S. F. Hall. (You may take it for gnmCMf).— Edward 
F. (Yes. June next).— M. C. Shaw. (Abandon all hopes).— Audos- 
Tvs. (Yes).-S. J. A. (No).-AuaORA. (F. H. speedUy).— Aoblb. (Ask 
your own beart)^— W. V. (You have er r e d -ire p spt and be forgiven).— 
GABRisLLi* (None yon love betterf).— Jbssib. (No).— T. L. (Not 
this year).— M. D. (No!).— Pttbo, Mart B. (No horary time given).— 
Busa Moss. (It wiU occupy too much time).— SAorrrAXT. (Next week). 

Many letters have been received, which, after bearing complimentary 
testimony to the acenraey of our replies, promise that the writers win 
support and extend the sale of our periodical amongst tiieir Mteds 
and aoqnaintances. To sooh we can only thus generaUy ofl'er our 
gratefol acknowledgements; as to do so individnaUy would occupy a 
space greater tiian can be conveniently spared. 

»•• An querists not answered this week must consult our next Oracle 
for their replies, as the requisite calculations, wiU, in many instances, 
take oonsideniUe time. 



*»* AU letters and commumeatiom are requested to be addreeeed 
to ** The AMtrologer," 11, WeUmffton^treet North, Strand^ 
London, 
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SPRING AND ITS SUNSHINE. 



Founded, as the great priuciples of the celestial art are, on the unerring and imniulablc laws of 
nature, it is from this source that we must ever derive our strongest and most striking proofs of its 
truth. Antagonistical as its wild and wondroiis doctrines are to the belief of the mere collector of 
dross — tlie sordid votary of Mammon, who, in his engrossing worship of that idol, forgets all other — 
the student of nature will know from experience the value of its mystic lore, and estimate its 
revelations accordingly. Who is there so dead to the influences of ihe external world that feels not 
the awakening of fresh vital currents in his heart when tlie sunshine of the first spring morning— the 
bright phase of that grand cycle of the seasons that is passing unchangingly around us— fulls upon his 
worn and winter-shaken frame ? The tremulous vibrations of the young buds, roused into life by tlie 
re-ascending sap — the broad, imclouded canopy of azure that spreads from horizon to horizon — the 
warm breath of the rustUng zephyr— the thrilling warbling of the deep-voiced birds— are all so many 
chords attuned to the melody of his soul ; and he feels his nerves braced, his luiigs expanded, and 
his depressed hopes raised, by the same power that has touched the dormant form of nature with her 
fairy wand, and bid her rise into life and beauty. Whence is this mighty influence ? Is it merely 
that we are emancipated from the bleak gales and stormy snow showers of winter ? Is it that a 
harbinger has appeared of the glowing summer, and the gauzy, luscious autumn ? — or are there other 
occult agencies that produce this change ? Let us consider. The Sun has just entered the first 
point of Aries J and, when in that sigii of the zodiac, we know its power of forcing electrical influences, 
and generating a springiness and elasticity in tlie atmosphere, is greater than at any other period. 
Have we not now given a clue to the solution of the problem ? Was it mere chance or design that 
caused the sacred institution of Easter— the symbol of regeneratjon^to be celebrated when the 
dazzling luminary was posited in this sign ? Is not the vast resurrection of nature mirrored in the 
features of this holy festival ? Behold, then, the cause of this union of the past and present; and 
remember that through all time and all space there will ever be found, on examination, a complete 
fitness, a ofienesSj reigning through all and in all, which merely requires to be investigated to be 
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found. There is no jarring, no discord, no contrariety of time 
and commemoration, in the nniverse. All is " one entire and 
perfect chrysolite." 

Whilst the Sun, then, is in Ariei, we find stronger electncal 
influences preyailing, and it is to this seoFoe ^mk we tmee tlui »- 
animation of the vegetahle Uvftoa sA tihis f^M. TW seed 
fructifies, and drawm W this suftM}» of OMi «ai^ V ^ v**^^^^* 
force 0(f ^ 9m'* iiy% h mmM » ieww. IV W« saipands ial^ 
ablsfMiw ih«iln;^|»<iMkitoMl»8M«ttlMiv«8,t]ie 
wiylit^woa^a»»iiWi g > s i i wiMi <»» diMsy mmI »e 

g»wJMafc#g^/B»<hyg,aiM<»»<w^A<»<wiT#>Mteiicg,dy g^ 
woog wyii biwe ^9om ^ Hsii niii^ aii^ and sitfis iwr iifw»»> 
the gi»e» hoawn of <U ciwitiy. Bw* ft» ▼«(yiliiww» Wmt 
wi&ttaaaphrMic i W WMi and haita te ppirilh ^ AM 
lkrighta9i4hMgBtiMchiliM«oftib«fM%. Skmmmtl^mm^ihe 
M^CQfPff* a»d pwiia^ft lewd •€ alfcdl p ii i lMd i i ia s ii^ i^ b 
ftf «k» hMotMs tkw a<mided hMw «id fMsw «• h* ^1^ 
]io w^ not tawiUshiaiislfW untested f lakitkBawMseor 
%i«»o«idoaH6«itMptod«ce IftMe rht«giis» lei him turn wftb 
abashed hnmOskj and i«rws«ce to th(» FIRST. 

LOOSE LEAVES OF LEGENDARY 
LORE , 

No. 1— THE SPECTRE TREASURE. 

▲ VAIBY LBOEND OF I&BLAND. 

Those of our readers who seldom emerge beyond the interminable 
masses of briek aad mmrtar, and the dingy, sootpladea atmosphere 
of any of our metropolitan cities, farther than a quiet stroll in the 
Regent's Park, a ride to Yauzhall or Kensington, a steam-boat 
trip to Oxeenvrich or Oravesend, a rapid whirl on the Kingstown 
railroad, a bone-setting jaunt to Howth, a pilgrimage to Athens 
Well, or a sentimental ramble over Salisbury Crags and Arthur's 
Seat, can form a very inadequate idea of the beatitudes and miseries 
of rusticating in some quiet little nook of a eountry town, where, 
reft completely from metropolitan bustle, the cracking of a single 
quaint-looking sign board reyeals to the wayworn trayeller the 
ftightfiil aooomodations of a solitaxy fourth-rate inn, in which, 
haTing duly esconced himself, and, aiter occupying the first week 
or two of his sojourn in yisiting all the lions of Uie neighbourhood, 
in the shape of Druids' akars, ivy-manHed tewen, feudal fortMSses 
a»d dungeona' keep, he is forced to draw upon more remote 
sources of amusement, else he is compelled to sit for hours toge- 
ther in his chamber window, admiring the classic attitudes of half 
a dosen urchins at Sootoh-hop, or enter in imagination into all 1^ 
spirit of the game of slap and taw, the noisy Todferations from the 
principals of which are the only sounds which interrupt the mono- 
tony of the scene ; or, perhaps, he sits silently apptamding the 
Taliant mansBunes of a oouple of cock-«parfows engaged in deadly 
conflict upon some adjoining thatch, at the same time witnessing, 
with pardonable curiosity, Uie treacherous pounce of a huge tom 
cat-upon the unsuspecting beUigerants. Ghr, under otiMr ciroumr 
stances, he is unwiUingly forced to derote his attention to the 
dcTelopment of scientiflc pursuits, and, after Tainly endeavouring 
to ascertain the increasing deptii of the rising puddle before his 
door, he quietly transforms some nnocenpied pieoe of orookery into 
a rain gauge, uid fomkhes himself with a fortile source of recrea- 
tion and self-importance for a few days, by astonishing the natives 
with the extraordinary aecmraoy of his hydrostatic calonlatiqns. 

Well do we remember being, once upon a time, as story-tellers 
say, domesticated at Mistress Risk's inn, by the way, the only one 
in the remote litUe assize town of lifibrd, in the north of Ireland, 
and being aooustomed from childhood, to the ncisy bnstle, the 
crowded thoroughfores, the cracking waggons, and the glittering 
equipages, of the busiest haunts of man, the aspect of its dosen 



houses, its unpavedand almost grass-grown single street, appeared 
to us among Ihe most drear and solitary prospects we had ever 
beheld, where almost the only sound which struck upon our ears 
was the occasional workbell of the county goal, or that of its 
monotonous-toned comrade of the parish church, in unison with 
the casring of a fow crows perched upon its lichen dad minareta. 
The surroundiag oomMry being of a most uninteresting character, 
omr <mly nuraas of baMahmg ennui consisted in charming ourselves- 
hato ths i^m. ol soeSiity, as we admired our own phiz-mahogany 
■sAected in tl^ pl*^ a te eaaa ef this Foyle, where we were went 
to Indulge ouraetvse im tbe soUfcary resreation of fly fldiing. 
A belief in the supeniataral agea«y of unearthly beings is impli- 




q% wHitA nyom im hslawd IA0 wwwtitain moor and sequcstesed 

~ nrhnftiq: vafli 9i sanqr mjnMering ruin, and the myslic 

s^t^BsnidsJMlft^eMkaiidallhad its fairy ooeupaat. 

Urn latasahann, a^ the witoh» reigned soprano in 

Mm MHrllwIaff saheee ; na oeewenee of note, no domestic 

Nlir eai^ lite ptoee, wi^mt Its balbg inmediately laid to 

hMHft ef tiffao 9eod people. 

_^>€Mi» is siSnated upon the noelilreaaft eooat of Antrin^ 

^ H^ealiae of a gigantia and clswted msH, and, from tho 

faa^ foans a hjghtgr iukecesting Isaninaa to tho zMi and varied 
MWMM. firfntiil bgit Ka^uie's hand in her boldest and niost diver- 
sifted tiMbH M, ilk icr^nlte mMsas of eofannaac basalt and 
cawned proBMUsaiss, Msaining^ a thousand stupendous and 
I, ife ajsreepnifefc sweessinn ah»g the whole line of this 
Thm oa«de ilself stan^ out on all sides to the 



extrama wge of the aerpeadSimlar eliff upon which it is seated, 
9m^ even In decay, )oA* proMsdly dvwm upon the swelling surge, 
iriliich evpends its Itoiy te witiliift lh/» dsep eavemed recesses of its 
locky base. There is one apartment hi which the walls are aotu- 
ally ovei)mngtng the sea, where k remains to this day floorleas, 
the substratum of rocks having many years since yielded to th« 
continued action of the clement below ; and there is an old trac- 
tion that a vast quantity of treasure had been buried beneath its 
floor by the M'Donnells of Antrim, during the dvil wars of thefr 
period, which was, by this occurrence, irrecoverably lost in the 
deptiks of the briny wave. Many were die schemes formed by the 
surrounding peaaantiy to effect ita reeovery, but all to no purpose^ 
until, at length, it is reported to have been discovered to a young 
man, named T<nn Dogherty, in the following manner : — ^Tom was 
a blacksmith by trade, and kept his littie smithy in the town of 
Coleraine, an industrious, hard working, sober, well inclined fellow^ 
and accounted one of the best hands in the town at fixing a shoe, 
or doing any of tiie other Mttie jobs in hia line. Though getting 
what is called well to do m the world, stHl Tom was always comr^ 
plaining, and wondering at the badness of the times, and it was 
the more surprising as ne was unmarried, and had no one to do for 
but himself; however, it preyed mnsh^upon his imagination, and 
many was the daring project he concocted in his mind's eye, to en- 
able him to obtain, al least, a small portion of the lost treasure of 
I>unluoe ; but, unfortunately, ti^ese plans were no sooner conceived 
than abandoned. 

He was aitting up late one night in his forge, after a hard day's 
work, when the sudden tramping of a horse, and a quiet tap at tho 
door, gave him to understand there was a job outside. Before he 
had time to start from his seat, a female figure entered, with the 
usual " God save all here," and throwing off a tattered and well- 
wom doak, what was Tom's surprise to see before him one of tho 
most beautifol figurea his eyes had ever beheld. The lady was 
extremdy youthful-looking in appearance, and her daxk, dustering 
hair was thrown negligentiy back, and sparkling with wreaths of 
the riehest pearia entwined therein, while a tiara of glittering 
diamonds endrded her fair forehead, and she was habited in a 
robe of costiy material, yet so thin and azure-like was its texture, 
that it revealed to the bewadered smxtii the unequalled symmetry 
and proportions of her enquisitdy^neulded form. 

Tom waa perfectiy astounded at the appearance of so fair a visi- 
tant to his littie hovel, particularly at so unusual an hour ; so much 
so, that he could scaroe give utterance to a word. The lady, be- 
holding his embarrassment, immediately addressed him by name, 
and made known to him, in accents so sweet and bland, the occa- 
sion of her visits, that our hero all at onee recovered his composure. 

** Tom," said she, ** I hxm a long and weary Journey to go before 
morning. My steed has, unfortunately slipped a shoe, and 1 
want you to repair it with the least possible delay." 
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«' Faiz, OdB, me ladf , ru be afOier doiA* tkst same mn* ipelkim. 
Tlie dhool a natcr hand je could harelU on ia the ooimthry rooad 
at taaty work. Wait a bit till I lade the baste ia." 

" Odi, be yet laTe, ma'am honey," cried Tom, with the charac- 
teristic politeness of the Irish peasant ; ** do you think I'd be afther 
lettin' ywk spile Aem party hands of yonrs at sith work as that ?" 
but before he had finialied the sentence a beantifbl glossy animal, 
with dewing tale and maa, was pawmg ibe ioor of the smithy, 
and then, as if endued with reason, lifdng up one of its fore legs, 
Tom's attention was drawn to its loss ; fortunately be had a shoe 
ready which fitted exactly, and in a fow ninutea the animal was 
again equipped. 

** Toung man," said the fair one, as Tom stood intently gazing 
upon her charms, "I know not how to express my thanks for your 
attention and despatch ; but I will reward you. Elnow, then, the 
genii of the ocean stands before you ; anything you ask of her it 
shall be granted. Three times repeat your wiriies, and each shall 
have a separate compliance. 

^ Ooh, bless yer towl, lady," re^ Bed Tom, scratching his head, 
** shure the pleasure of obleegin' so pnrty a orathur is reward 
enough of itself." 

'* I wish to serve you, Tom,*^ repeated she. "I like your noble 
disinterestedness, and you must ebiim your rewatd." 

** fHsha, thunder and turf, shure I dunna what I wish ; but 
shure, then," continued he, with a knowing wink, as a happy 
thought struck him, ** there's nawthin' I could vriA. for, baxrin* 
you'd let me into the sayeret of findin' out the gaold thafs berried 
in under the ould castle in Dunluce ; for tlien I'd be as rich as a 
lord, and notbehouldin' to a day's work." 

«* Tis granted," replied the lady, " yon ha^e still two more 
wishes; let me hear them, but be cautious." 

Tbm was now worked into a tt of ecstasy by the idea of the 
boundless wealth which was within his grasp, but still mot satisfted, 
he foncied his beauteous visitor had fallen violently in love with 
him, and that she was merely playing at eress-purposes to give 
him an opportunity of dedaring himself. Full of these thon^^ts, 
and with a hiridng leer in his eye, while he ftmbled with the cor- 
nen of his apron-strings, he exddmed, ** Agh, blur an' oons, \mA 
jer the purtiest little colleen ev«r my two eyes lit upon, and divil 
pSsai me, savin' yer presenoe, bud I wish you wor the mistress of 
me daeent comfortable little caMn ; shure the light ov yer eyes id 
sUne fflce tiie sun at mmnin' elemdly on me, an' blast the taste 
of fire ever Fd want while they'd be in id ; an' ids laahcns of aitin' 
an' drinUn' an' good livte' Pd always hare for die party little 
darlin' of me heart" 

** What mean yon f** cried his companion, snddsnlv bursting 
into a paroxysm of rage, *< timt you shovld tiius enthral me in my 
own net. I have given you three wishes, with a desire for your 
happiness, and, although it is in my power to grant tiMm, I 
cannot undo what I have once done, therefore, must I foil into my 
own snare. Is it tiras yon repay my Undneas ?" As she spoke, 
her fo atu re s were suddenly Irandbrmed into those of a haggard 
and attenuated beldame, wMIe, with sardonic Isni^ and fiendish 
grin she continued, ** You shall have leisure to repent, sirrah ; 
follow me, and t win reveal to you the gold whidi, in the first 
jdbee^ you have desired ; tfMn take me for your bride, if yon will." 
So saying, she laid her bony fingers upon dm shoulder s€ the 
patiMed smith, and instantly he found himself and Ids eewpanion 
upon Aa back of the steed, whisking over hiU and dale, bramble, 
brake, and bush, at a railroad pace. ▲ few moments sufifcsed, and 
tte beast was nim^ ambling over the remaining portcullis wnll, 
the only avenue to the castle ; while Tom, shakii^ like an aspen 
leaf, looked down upon the (Hghtfol precipice (which even in day- 
light he would have hesitated mueh to scramble over), expecting 
every moment to be hurled to the bottom ; but the sure-footed 
animal, regardless of every obstacle, quickly deposited its burden 
witmn the mouldering mtlls. 

1\e moon was careermg high in her cloudless path, streaming 
her pale and unbroken light through the ruined watch-towers and 
ivy>«iantled gables of the castle, while it was again reflected in 
myriads of silvery particles scattered upon the summit of each 
foam-crested wave ; no sound broke upon his ear, save the fltftil 
cry of the owl, or the dying murmurs of the night braese as it 
whinned moumfolly through the desolated building. 

** Look ye," said his oompanion, as she paused over the frightful 
abyss fopned by the floorless apartment, ** far beneath these waves 



is reared my palaee ; there have I eoniwyed your wished^or gold ; 
accompany me thither, and see whether or not you can eigoy it ;" 
so saying, she phmged into the chasm, and was lightly wafted upon 
the surfoee of the wave. ** Follow me," she cried, with an un- 
earthly y^ and Tom, although writhing in an agony of terror, 
felt an hidesciibable impulse hurrying him forward. Madly he 
plunged firom the height, and was soon by the side of the stag. 
The water now sunk beneath his feet, rising in a stupendous wall 
at either side as they descended ; on and on they went for milea, 
as Tom thought ; and although terror had re n dexed him powerless* 
stin was he hunfed on and on with an inesiBtible impulse beneath 
the foaming water ; a ihint light glittered before him, and suddenly 
their progress was arrested by their arrival at the fairy pidaoe. 
The l^ht now shone forth in an immense glare, reflected in a 
thousand varied and beautiftd colours from the dipping stalac- 
tites and maible-bmlt vaults. Stooping through a low archway, 
by which an additional bump was conferred on the cranium of our 
hero, they were ushered into a gorgeous saloon, where myriads of 
fairy beings were assembled, decked in gtittering attire, who 
seemed to vie in doing honour to the entrance of their queen, as 
with deUghtAd strains of the loftiest music mingled with the 
heart-thrilMng melody of numerous vocal performers, they wel- 
comed her unexpected arrival. 

The music ceased, and Tom looked forward to his conductress, 
but she had resumed her former celestial appearance. ** Mortal," 
she spake, directing his sfttention to piles of gold and precious 
stones which lay in profhsion around, ** reward thyself to reple- 
tion ; one of your three wishes still remains : let it be whether or 
not you insist that the fairy queen should leave her palace of the 
sea to become your bride and the humble occupant of your smoke- 
dried smithy." 

*' Be me sowkins," replied Tom, awaking, as It were, from a 
trance, ** I wouldn't for tne life of me go agin you, or wish any 
thing at all that was displajsja' to yer ladyship, an' ids a morthal 
pity yed be spilin' yer good looks by gettin' crasy with the likes 
of me that mint no offense, ferther than maldn' you as happy as 
the day is long, so as yer not inclined to be snug and daeent, and 
no oomparin' ^th yer cowld palace in undher the sav^ shure m 
make a bargain wid ye ; 111 jSst give up all right an' laUe to every 
mother's son of a rap frirthin' as id jingle on a tomb-stone» and I 
wish you a long and a merry Ufe, and that yourself an* all the 
goold of Budluce may remain for ever at the bottom of the saVv 
an' Lord betune us an' all harm' meself at home this bl es sit 
minit bobbin me head on the anvil. 

No sooner said than dene. The next moment Tom found hi»- 
s^ sprawling upon the floor of the smithy. AD tmoes of his Aar 
tormentor had disappeared. The odd shoe was gesM from a ask 
whidi he had premised to have ready for his neighbeut Jack 
Wilson's mare against moning. He raised his hand to his hea< 
and there, sure enough, was the bump he had reseived on hto 
entrance to the fisiry realms: therefore he could net hate bestt 
labouring under a delusion. Blowing up his little spaik of file, 
he set to work again, and oomi^stsd another shoe ; after wMeh he 
stole quietly to bed and slept comfortably, until the heaise veioe 
of Jaek Wilson awaked him at morning dawn. 

It is but Justice to remsrk, that Tom ever afterwards felt oftHs- 
fled with his lot, and during a long life he was nevsr again troubled 
with a visit from the fairy queen. He soon married a eoaiisg 
lictle blue eyed colleen in the neighbouriiood, and at his death 
divided the proceeds of a comfortable form among his oflkpring, 
in addition to the heir-loom of his smithy, which, of course, became 
the property of his first-born, and fhmi him It is said are de» 
scended the shoals of Boghertys who are crowded into the towns 
of Coleraine, Derry, Strabane, and the surrounding country. 



ATMOsPHtmcAL CoMif Bxion.^We may remark, that aUhomgh 
mathematicians have placed a limit to the earth's atmosphere to a 
height of about forty-five miles, this defies our calculation, and 
one planet may be connected with another, by the expansioa 
of their mutual atmospheres, long after they have become unsub^ 
servient to the laws of lefractioiii which guide philosophers in 
this recognised theory. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CARDS. 




Few things hare puzzled the learned triflers more than the 
singular combinations of cards which have been exemplified in 
the ordinary feats of parlour-magic, or exhibited in public bv the 
more arrogant professors of legerdemain. With many of these, 
we presume, our readers are too familiar to require at our hands 
any eznlanatiou ; but setting aside those merely accomplished 
by sleig^t-of-hand deceptions, we shall here furnish two speci- 
mens of card-craft, which hare neyer before been published, 
and, for which we are indebted to the celebrated German necro- 
mancer, Herr Dobler, artist in Illusions to the courts of Vienna 
and Berlin. 

To Discover what Card a Person has thought of.» 
Take a pack of cards, and divide them, as nearly as the eye will 
direct, into four equal packs, bidding a person think of any parti- 
cular card he may choose. Having done so, ask him to tell 
you in which pack the card is, ^ving him each one in succession, 
and noticing that he does not disturb the general arrangement of 
the cards. Place the pack which contains ^e card at tne bottom, 
and gathering up the rest, divide into four packs as before, taking 
care that the last twenty cards you distribute aingly over the 
four divisions. Now, let him again tell you in whidi pack he 
has foimd the card, and this time place it at the top. Taking 
the entire pack in your hand, lay the four upper cards in a row, 
and distribute the rest indifferendy over them. The card thought 
of will be now the bottom card of one qf those packs. Looking, 
consequently, at the last card, and giving the pack a slight 
shuffle, to throw it into the middle, you know directly he tells 
you in which division the card remains, the very one which he 
mentally fixed upon. The exhibitor may vary the mode of 
telling the name of the card in any way his fertile fSuncy may 



The Mystic Courts of Zoroaster. — Sort the twelve court 
cards from the pack, excluding the aces, and place them in three 
rows, that is to say, with four in each row. Beginning with the 
fourth card in the bottom row on the rig^t, take them up lonp* 
ways one over the other ^ and offer them to persons to cut It 
is a matter of indifference how often they are uius'diWded. Now, 
deal them out in four divisions, and strange as it may seem, the 
king, queen, and knave of each suit, will be found together. The 
key to this inscrutable mystery, consists in simply observing the 
following arrangement in disposing the cards at first ; |Uace one 
of each suit in the upper row, begm the next row with the same 
suit that you closed with in the first, and commence the third or 
last row with a court card of the same suit that terminated the 
*«econd. On now following the above directions in taking up the 
cards, the result will tfe as described. Althou^ this illusion is 
one easily performed, we never yet saw it practised without it 
exciting the wonder and amazement of the spectators, and the 
principle on which this is achieved, owing to the apparent non- 
sequence of the suit^ has succewftilly baffled the calculations 
even of the first invest^ors of the art. 

Some of these curiosities of card-craft we shall further ex- 
pound from time to time, and hope in so doing, to materially 
contribute to the stock of harmless amusement, which we wish 
our readers many opportunities of enjoying. 



Nothing is Annihilated. — We see a candle burn until it is 
extinct, and a vegetable or an animal body droop, die, and decom- 
pose, but not a particle of either is lost. The materials which 
previously formed the solid body, still exist, although in a form 
too subtile to be recognised by our ordinary senses, but which 
yet are readily appreciable to Uie tests of (the chemist, who has 
the power of tracing them much farther. • 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary qf Auspidoua and Inauspicious Days, with Weehfy Indx- 
eaiiansqfthe Weather.deduced from Planetary Irrfiumces 

Wednesday, April 2nd.~-Sunshine and showers. Good for 
commencing business with farmers and land-holders. 

Thursdat, April 3rd.-^air and breezy weather. Void of 
influence. 

Friday, April 4th. — Boisterous, with warm atmosphere. Some 
unexpected circumstances take place. 

Saturday, April 5th. — Showery and mild. Ask fiivours of the- 
aged and of public bodies. 

Sunday, April 6th.— Fair and warm. Woo her thou lovest, 
but take heed of rivals. 

Monday, April 7th.— Colder, with gusty showers. Travel and 
speculate. Adopt legal measures. 

Tuesday, April 8th.— Genial and fiur at intervals. Beware of 
crosses in love and firiendship. 




succeasMlly _ 

or two instances will 



ANCIENT AND MODERN MEDICINES. 

IT H all our boasted pretensions to won- 
derful improvements m the healing art, it 
may be mentioned as a curious net, well 
known to the candid followers of Galen, 
that most specifics which have received" 
lately— and only lately— the sanction of 
the Royal College, were well known and 
by the unjustly contenmed ancients. One 

ice. 

During the last century, the root of the male fern was retailed 
as a secret nostrum, by Madame Nouffleur, a French empiric, for 
the cure of the tapeworm : the secret was purchased for a con- 
siderable sum of money by Louis XV. The physicians then dis- 
covered, that the same remedy had been administered in that 
complaint by Galen. The history of popular remedies for the cure 
of gout, also furnishes ample matter for the elucidation of this 
subject. The celebrated powder of the Duke of Portland, was no 
other than the diaoentaureon of Coelius AureUanus, or the antidotos 
ex duobus eentaurece generibus of ^tius, the receipt for which, 
a friend of his Grace brought with him from Switzerland ; into 
which country, in all probability, it had been introduced by the 
early medical writers, who had transcribed it firom the Greek 
volumes, soon afler their arrival into the western parts of Europe. 
The active ingredient of a no less celebrated remedy for the same 
disease, the earn medioinalet a medicine brought into fiishion by 
M. Husson, whose name it bears, a military officer in the service 
of the King of France, about fifty years ago, has been discovered 
to be the colehieum autumnale, or meadow saffron. Upon inves- 
tigating the virtues of this medicine, it was observed that 
similar effects in the cure of the gout were ascribed to a certain 
plant, called hermodactyllus, by Oribasius and iEtius, but more 
particularly by Alexander of Tralles, a physician of Asia Minor, 
whose prescription consisted of hermodactyllus, ginger, pepper, 
cummin-seed, aniseed, and scammony, which, he says, will 
enable those who take it to walk immediately. An inquiry was 
immediately instituted after this unknown plant, and upon pro- 
curing a specimen of it from Constantinople, it was actually found 
to be a species of colehieum. The use of prussic acid in the cure 
of consumptions, lately proposed by Dr. Magendie, a French 
physiologist, is little else than the revival of the Dutch practice in 
this complaint ; for we are informed by Lumaeus, in the fourth 
volume of his " Amenitates Academicae," that distilled laurel 
water was frequently used in HolUmd in the cure of pulmonary 
consumption. The celebrated Dr. James's fever powder was 
evidently not his original composition, but an Italian nostrum, 
invented by a pereon of the name of Lisle, a receipt for the pre- 
paration of v^hich is to be found at length in " Colbome's Com- 
plete En^h Dispensar}',** for the year 1756. The various 
secret preparations of opium which have been lauded as the dis- 
covery of modem times, may be recognised in the works of 
ancient authors. 
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THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY 

CHAF. IV.— THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE CUBTAIM. 




We have before said that the science of Astrology consisted of 
four branches, or distinct parts, which are essentially different 
from each other and which may now be thus divided : NativUie$, 
or the art of foreseeing from the figure of the Heavens, at the 
moment of birth, the future fate and character of individuals ; 
Mundane Astrology, or the art of foreseeing, by the position of 
the heavenly bodies at certain periods, the circumstances that 
may affect our own and other coantries-Hmeh as wars, epidemics, 
earthquakes, administration of governments, and so on ; Atmo* 
spherical Astrology, or the art of foreseeing by the position of 
the planets at the periods of the Sun and Moon being in mutual 
aspect, and some other circumstances, the quality of tne weather 
at any required time or place ; and, lastly. Horary Astrology, 
which enables an artist to perceive the result of some particular 
event about which the querent may be really, anxious. In this 
paper we propose to treat of Genethliacal Astrology alone, pre- 
mising that for those whose leisure and inclination will permit 
and who wish more fully to nasp the details of the subj^ no 
works can be so fully relied upon as those of Zadkiel and Mr. 
R. C. Smith (the original ** Raphael")) whilst the translations 
of the TetrabiUos of GUudius Ptolemy, and the Primum Mobile 
of Placidus de Titus, a Spanish monk, will furnish the chief 
requisites for obtaining a knowledge of this wondrous art. The 
best editions of these latter works are those by Mr. J. M. Ash- 
mand, which appeared in 1822, and Mr. J. Cooper, published in 
1316. Wilson's Dictionary of Astrology, and the last works of 
Partridge and Lilly, will render the library nearly complete in 
this department. 

Any of the chief astronomical works will give the twelve sym- 
bols of the Zodiac, and furnish the necessary information con* 
ceming the planets, and their positions in the wide field of space. 
To these, therefore, we refer the pupil for all the elementary 
knowledge of his art. Astrology being based on the same immu- 
table laws as Astronomy, only that where the calculations of the 
astronomer ends, there the task of the astrologer commences. 
It is necessary to practise writing the signs and duumcters (which 
are merely adopted for a kind of strenographic brevity) until the 
eye is familiar with them, so that at a dance he may see 2( 
represents Jupiter, or that \t denotes the planet Mercury. The 
Zodiacal signs, as may be seen in our iUustration, are divided 
into six north and six south, and it should be observed which are 
opposite to each other. Aries, for instance, being opposite Libra, 
Gemini opposite Sa^ttary, Virgo, Pisces, and so on. The first 
six, from Aries to Virgo, are northern ; the latter six, from Libra 
to Pisces, are southern ; because the Sun and planets, when in 
the first six, are north of the Equator, and when in die last six 
are south of that line. We need scarcely remind the reader, that 
when in the northern signs the Sun is longer above the earth than 
below, when we consequently have the days longer than the 
nights ; and that the reverse is the case when that great luminary 
is in the southern sixns, the ni^ts then being longer than the 
days. The same takes place with the planets, which in Scorpio 
or Aquarius remain longer below the horison than in Taurus or 
Leo. Once in every twenty-four hours each point of the Zodiac 
rises and sets, as the earth revolves on its a:.is, and therefore, 
when any given point be rising, it ^ill be obvious that its opposite 
must be setting. As the Zodiac consists of 360 degrees, mea- 
sured from the first point of Aries, each sien will consist of 30 
degrees; and it is found that when any of these signs arise at 
the birth of an individual, that sign and the whole face of the 
Heavens will possess a certain iufiuence over the formation of 
both body and mind. To decipher from the planetary aspects 



and positions what that influence may be, is the chief art and aim 
of the skilful astrologer. 

The figure of the Heavens is a kmd of map, wherein may be 
seen*what planets are rising, setting, or coming to &e meridian 
at any required time, and it is erected by the artist for the hour 
of birth, should the result of a nativity be the object of his inves^ 
tigations. There are two modes of exhibiting these ' schemes * 
one by the triangular method exhibited in our last,' imd with 
which, perhaps, the generality of nersons are most fiuniliar, and 
the circular demonstration used by modem astrologers, as seea 
in the accompanying diagram. This latter we have adopted as 
bong the more rational and intelligible mode of showing the 
principles of the science, although the former is even now gene- 
rally practised for the sake of convenience. It will be observed, 
then, that there are two grand divisions, which the horizontal 
line, representing the horizon, intersects. By this line we show 
the diurnal and nocturnal hemispheres at a single slance. The 
former is all that space which lies above the earth ; the latter, 
beinff below the horizon, shows the remainder of the Heavezur 
whidi is beneath the earth. The perpendicular line is the meri- 
dian, which has two points, south and north. The former is that 
at widch the sun arrives every day at noon ; the other, directly 
opposite, is the sun's place at midnight, and is called the north 
meridian or lower Heaven. These four divisions — east, west, 
north, and south — are evidently formed by nature. The east ia 
that point where the Sun rises or ascends and becomes visible ; 
the south is that where he ceases to ascend ; the west is that 
point \diere he sets and disappears ; and the north is that point 
where he ceases to descend, and begins again to approacn the 
eastern horizon. 

The inner circle, in which is written the hour of birth and the 
latitude in which the native is bom, represents the earth, around 
which the planets, and the signs they are in, are disposed, as will 
be hereafter shown. The tenth house, which is the south or mid- 
heaven, is distinguished by the letters M. C, a contraction of the 
Latin words, medium cceU, and, as before stated, after the 
ascendant, is the most powerfrd of any. As we shall have re- 
peated occasion to exhibit this diagram again, to eacplain the 
nature of the aspects, &c., we now leave it to the stuaj and in- 
stractive meditation of the reader. 



THE ASTROLOOER^S STUDY,- 

Being Predieiions qf the Chi^ Events from Week to Week. 

Fbom the position of the ponderous body of Jove in Aries, the 
ruling sign of Britain, the Seer anticipates some fresh impetus 
will be given to the commercial interests of this country. The 
river is thronged with its forest of masts, and the docks and 
warehouses are filled with the produce of many climes. Mef^ 
chants will thereby prosper, and some large transaotions in the 
city give rise to much discussion. Mars, combust and in square 
to Jupiter, will cause, however, some unexpected panic amongst 
the shareholders in railways ; and a fire will occur in either a 
warehouse or a manufactory to^-ards the middle of the week, by 
which much damage will be occasioned. In the nativity of Sir 
Robert Peel, we find the malefic Saturn crossing the Sun's place 
at his birth, on Wednesday, the 2nd instant, from which we judge 
his health will suffer about this period, and he will have to con« 
tend with much opposition both in and out of Parliament. An 
ill-assorted marriage in high life— the union of youth with age—* 
will be announced about the 7th. Ireland is disturbed by in- 
ternal commotions, and deeds of violence will occur there. Of 
the week to come, the Astrologer hath a horoscope of strange 
foreboding. 

Our Earth.— We may venture to assert that notwithBtandinjgf 
the thousands of years of its existence or duration, our globe i9 
not a grain hearier or lighter than it was at its creation. 
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A BRIEF AND SUMMARY SKETCH OF THB HISTORY, 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND NATURE, 

OV THB 

SCIENCE OF ASTROLOGY. 

Tbb scunee of astrology began to pxeTail at lo early a period, 
and lias eyer nnce been patronised, either openly or in secret, 
by so many eminent, inteUectoal characters, that it is genenUy 
acknowledged, even by those who would deride it, to be a subject 
of great interest Among the most distinguished names of those 
who followed it as a science, and ayowed their firm fiu^ in it, we 
may mention Democritus, Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Plato, Pliny, 
Tadtns, SuUy, Kircher, Boerhaaye,^and Boyle. 

Astrology was, undoubtedly, the most ancient of the occult 
sciences. The Chaldeans were so skilled in the scienoe, that tJie 
yery terms Chaldean and astrologer were synonymous. Various 
opinions were entertained as to the way in which the motions <^ 
the heayenly bodies affected the earth aid its inhabitants. Some 
held that those yast globes were theaselyes instinct with lile and 
yolition ; and that as they floated through the serene ether, they 
radiated their diyine influences upon the distant earth. Others 
were of opinion that they were the chosen abodes of those mediate 
spirits to whom was committed the rule of mundane affairs, idio 
pi^ssed occasionally into ottr globe, and there by mi^^ works 
announced their presence. 

The diyision of the heayens into constdlations, and the dis- 
coyery of the influence of the planets, may be considered as the 
eroundwork of astrological saence. Dinerent nations and dif- 
ferent cities being portioned out among the sicns and planets, and 
the goyemment of eyery day token hour by hour, by the planeto 
in turn; it was then found that eyery indiyidual, at the hour of 
birth, was more or less influenced by the then tuUng planet 
according to its peculiar disposatiai at the time. The signs, too, 
were found to be equally influential, but the fixed stars less so. 
As a sort of corollary to those papers now in comae of publication 
on the self-instruction in astrology, we shall now describe the 
efiects of the siffns and planets, and show in what manner they 
were ascertained in indiyidual cases. First, as to the signs. It 
should be stoted that these characteristios and powers are col- 
lected from a great yariety of authors, as may be seen by reference 
to ** Lilly's Christian AstrQlo«er;" Arim, tha first sign of the 
Zodiac, is a dry, fiery, masculine, choleric, and yi^ent sign. 
The person bom under its influence is tall of statare, stranc, but 
spare made, dry constitution, long &ce and neck, thick shouLders, 
merdng eyes, sandy, or red hair, and bronse complexion. In 
disposition he will be found warm, hasty, and passionato. The 
amots of the planets may, howeyer, materially aber their ellects. 
This sign rules the head and Uce. Among mseasse it produces 
small pox and epilepsy, apoplexy, and all diseases of the head 
and face. It presides oyer the following countries : — England, 
Ffaace^ Germany, Syria, Switzerland, Poland, and Denmark ; 
aad over tibs dties of Naples, Capua, Padua, Florence, Verona, 
Fcnara, Bmnswidc, Mars^Ues, Ccsaiea, and Utrecht Ito 
colours are red and white. 

We nye this as a sample of the influence, and extent of influ- 
ence of the sigps, and might do the same with the whole of them 
would our limits allow. But, as we shall giye (hem seriaiim in 
our S etf -lnstmctor, our readers must be content here with tiie 
expositioQ of the one sign w« haye ghren, and allow us to proeeed 
with an explanation of idiat we hays stated : — 

There are four triplidties, as the^ are called, among the signs, 
yiz., the eartkly triplicity, indudmg Taurus, Virgo, and Capri- 
corn; the airy, which, includes Gemini, Ln>ra, and Aquanus ; 
the.^er]f, which are, Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius ; and the waUry, 
winch claims Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces. The signs are tether 
diyided into diurnal and nocturnal— Aries and Tanrus, and so en 
altemateW ; the diurnal signs being all masculine, and the noc^ 
tumals feminine. A person bom under a flery, masculine, 
diurnal sigUr ia hot in temper and bold in character. If it be a 
quadrupedal sign, he is like unto the animal after which the sign 
is called. We might here enter into tether details j but we con- 
ceiye that those we haye already given will be sufficient to conyey 
to the general reader a piet^ clear idea of the suUime nature of 
tbasdenca 
The signs hayo different poweis in affKting the diaraeter of 



those peaana ham under Aem. They produce difforent cairts off 
countenance and temperament, and also enecial diseases. The 
influences and effects of the planets are still more important than 
those of the signs^ Uranus and Saturn haye been invariably 
found to be most maleyolent in their influence, unless they ar^ 
as it is termed, well dignified. Batum, for instance, was found 
to be well dignified in the horoscope of the Duke of Wellingtooi 
and hence his greatness. All serpents and yenomoua creaturev 
are under the espedaX rule of this planet. Saturday is held to be 
his day, for then he begins to rule at sunrise, and rules the fixft 
hour and the eighth of that day. Of the other planets the samn 
exposition might be given. The influences of tne asteroids are 
held to be beneficial, though feeble in their nature. The Sun 
and Moon have great influences. We have been brief in this 
sketch, but we h<^ we have said enough to convey a general 
and piet^ clear idea of the prindplea upon which the scienoe is 
based. Those iriio wish to know anything beyond mere theory 
will, from time to time, be able to glean the desired information 
from our tesve pages. 



QATHERINQS ABOUT GYPSIES. 

** Come stain your cheeks with nut or berry. 
You'll find the gypsies* life is merry."— Old Somo. 

Ill most parts of the continent the gypsies are called Cingari, or 
Zingari ; the Spaniards call them Gitanos, the French Bohemians, 
or Bohemiennes. It is not certain when the gypsies, as thenr are 
now termed, fint appeared in Europe ; but mention is made of 
thrai in Hungary and Germany, so early as the year 1417. 
Within ten years afterwards we hear of them in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The date of their arrival in England is mora 
uncertain ; it is most probable that it was not until near a cen- 
tury afterwards. In the year 1530, they are spoken of fai the 
following msnner, in the penal statutes :<— ** Forasmuch at 
before i&B time, divers and many outlandish people calling them- 
selves Bgyntians, using no craft nor feat of^ merchandise, have 
come into tnia realm, and gone from diiie to diire^ and place to 
pkk^e, in great company, aid used great subtO and crafty means 
to deceife the people; bearing them in mind that they, by 
palmistry, could tell mens' and womens' fortunes ; and so mai^ 
times, by craft and subtihy, have deceiyed the peoble of their 
money; and also have committed many heinous felonies snd 
robberies, to the great hurt and deceit of die people they haye 
Ac. 




koigdom ; and it is stfll on record, that thirteen were executed 
under these acts, in (he coon^r of Suffolk, a few years befbre the 
Rsstoratkn. It was not till about the year 1783 that diey were 
repMded. 

The gipsies were exp^ed France in 1560, and Spain in ld9I ; 
but it does not appear they have been extirpated in any country. 
Their coHeetiyenambeis, in every quarter of Ae globe, haye bean 
cakolated at700,OaO or 800,000. They are most numerous in Asia, 
and in the northern parts of Bv>]ope. Various have been the 
opinions reklive to taev origm. That they came fhmi Egypt, 
hM been the most prevalent This opinion (which has pr oc u red 
them here the naoM of gipsies, and in Spain that of grtanos) arose 
from some of the fhst who arrived in Europe, pretending tiiat they 
came from that country ; whidi they did, perhaps, to hei^ten 
their reputation for skill in palmistry and the occult aciences. 
It is ne^ we believe pretty generally agreed, that they came 
originally from Hindostan ; since their language so fkr coincides 
wiUi the Hindostanic, that even now, after a lapse of nearly four 
centuries, neariv one. half of tiieir words are precisely those of 
Hindostan ; and scarcely any yariation is to be found in yocabu- 
laries firom the gipsies in Turkey, Hungary, Germany, and those 
in En^and. ThcSr manners, for the most part, coincide, as weH 
as the language, in every quarter of the globe where they are 
found ; being the same idle wandering set of bfings, and sadom 
profeasing any mode of acquiring a litelihood, except that of 
fortune-telling. '* The most notorious of these was cine Margaret 
\ FiB^ a celebrated modem adventuress, was buried October, 24 
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174()) «t Beckenkan, in Kent. This remarkable person liyed to 
tito age of 109 yean. She fras one of the people called gipsies, 
and had the title of their q[aeen. After trayelling orer ▼arious 
parts of the kingdom, during the greater part of a century, she 
settled at Norwood, a place notorious for rapants of this deecrip- 
tion* whither her great age and fiune of her fortune-telling, 
attracted numerous Tisitors. From a habit of sitting on the 
Mvid, with her chin restins on her knees, the sinews at length 
became so contnusted, that she could not rise from that posture. 
After her death they were obliged to inclose her body in a deep 
aqaaie box. Her funeral was attended by two mourning coaches, 
a sermon was preached on the occasion ; and \ great concourse 
of people attended the ceremony. There is an engraved portrait 
of Margaret Finch, from a dramig made in 1739. Her picture 
adomed the sign of a hovse of public entertainment in Norwood, 
called the Gipeey house, which was situated in a small green, in 
a valley, surrounded by woods. On this green, a few fiunilies of 
gipsies used to nitch their tents, during the summer season. In 
winter they eitner procure lodgings in London, or take up their 
abode in bams, in some of the more distant counties. In a cot- 
tage that adjoined the Oipsey house, lived an old woman, grand- 
dai^ter of Queen Margaret, who inherited her title. She was 
niece of Queen Budget, who was buried at Dulwich, in 1768. 
Her rank seemed, however, to be merely titular ; nor do we find 
thai the gipsies paid her any particular respect, or tliat she 
differed in any other manner than that of being a householder, 
from the rest of her tribe.'* Their religion is always that of the 
coimtry in which they reside ; and though they are no great 
jfre^uenters either of mosques or churches, uiey generally conlDrm 
to ntes and ceremonies as they find ihem established. ' 

Grellmaa says that, in Germany, they seldom think of any 
marriage ceremony ; but their children are baptized, and the 
mothers churched. In England their children are baptised and 
their dead buried according to the rites of the church ; perhaps 
tha marriage ceremony is not more regarded than in Germany ; 
bnt it is certain they are sometimes married in churches. Upon 
the idiole, we may certainly regard the gipsies as a singular 
phenomenon in Europe. For the space of between three and four 
hundred years they have gone wandering about like pilgrims 
and strangers, yet neither time nor example has made m them 
any alteration : they remain ever and every where what their 
lathers were : Africa makes them no blacker, nor does Europe 
make them whiter. 

Few of the descendants of the aboriginal gipsies are to be found 
any where in Europe, and in England less tnan any where else. 
The severity of the police against this description of the degene- 
rate vagabonds existing at the present day, have considerably 
tiiinned their phalanxes, and brought them to something like a 
due sense of^the laws and expectations of civilised society. 
What remains of them, nevertheless, contrive one way or other to 
elude the vigilance of the laws by different masked callings, 
under which they ostensiblv appear to carry on their usual traffic 
The modem gipsies pretend that they derive their origin from the 
ancient Egyptians, who were famous for their knowledge in 
astronomy and other sciences ; and, under the pretence of fortnne- 
telUng, find means to rob or defraud the ignorant and sup^stiti- 
WML To colour their impostur^ they artificially discolour their 
fikces, and speak a kind of^gibberish or cant peculiar to themselves. 
They rove up and down the country in livge companies, to the 
great terror of the farmers, from whose geese, turkeys, and fowls, 
they take considerable contributions. 

TALISMANS. 

T ianot long since we furnished an account of the 
ancient amulets which we traced to an antiquity 
beyond what has ordinarily been assigned them. 
Pursuing our researches among those scarce and 
valuable worka which lie enshrouded by duA on 
the shaves of foreign museums, we find that an 
equally early origin may be claimed for the ancient 
devices of the Babylonians, which macical figures, 
engraven or cut under observances of the charao- 
terisms and configurations of the heavens, are 
catted talismaos; to which some astndfigen^ hemetical philo- 




sophers, and other adepts, attributed wonderfiil. virtues, partica« 
larly that of calling down celestial influences. The aut^ of a 
book, entitled *' Talismans Justifies," pronounces a fa^Hamii to 
be the seal, figure, character, or image of a heavenly sign, con- 
stellation, or planet, engraven in a sympathetic stone, or on a 
metal corresi^ndina to tibe star. Sic. in order to receive its 
influences. The tananans of the Samothracians, aa fiunous of 
old, were pleoee of iron formed into oertain images, and set in 
rizigs, dbc. They were held as preservatives agauLSt all kinds of 
ev& Tbere were other talismans taken from TegetaMee, and 
others from minerals. Three kinds of taHswane were* uaanlly 
djatmguished, via., astronomical, which are known 1^ the signs 
or constellations of the heavens engraven vfon thsw, with other 
figures, and some unintelligible characters ; magical, which beAr 
very extraordiiiary figures, with words and names of ancels; 
and mixed, which ocmaiBt of signs and babarous words, but nave 
no superstitious ones or names of ancels. It is maintained by 
rabbins, that the brazen serpent nuaed by Moses in the Wilder- 
ness, for the destruction of tne serpents that annoyed the IstmA" 
ites, was, properly, a talisman. All the miracnlous things 
wrou^t by Apolloniua Tyanieus are attributed to the virtue and 
influence of talismans ; and that wixard, as he is called, is efcn 
said to have been the invontor of tiiem. Some authors lake 
several Runic medals — medals, at least, whose inscriptioiis are in 
the Runic characters,— for talismans, it being notorious, that the 
northern nations, in their heathen state, were nrodi devoted to 
them. M. Keder, however, has shown, that the medals here 
spoken of are quite other things than talismans. 

STANZAS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 

PART I. 

We are the slaves of thought ; the human mind 

Is its own world ; eternal is that world ; 
Existence is in it, for here we find 

All that we know of life ; names, sounds, ne whirled 
Through the brain's haunted chambers ; we would bind 

The phantom fiigitivee, as they are hurled 
By us and in us. Grasping at the wind. 
We wander, all have wandered, in the vaat maxe of mind. 

The regions of immensity, the shores 

Bound which ideas eternal ebb and flow. 
For ever bringing forth the boundless stores 

Of new creations ; where the soul's beams throw 
Their li^t upon the everlasting doors 

"That shut out the invisible ; where glow 
The worlds celestial, by the spirit trod — 
The chaos of the infinite, of beauty, and of God I 

Man is himself the Universe ! All things 

Are to all men exact what they a^ear. 
W e dweU distinct in our imaginings ; 

Each spirit is a world, a separate rohere. 
And God, idio fills the stars, ptrofuselv flinn 

Thouglits into our souls, which, bodiless nere. 
Having no substance, if He wished. He could 
Image in something real. He can do what he womld. 

And we can live beyond this life, and cast 

That which we deem ourselves, the soul, the mind, 
bkto the distant regione, dim and vast — 

Which future centuries will leave behind-^ 
Minglinf^ at once the future, present, past, ^ 

To neither cme, or all of Uiem combined. 
What are we, then f-these feeble forms of day 
Can grasp eternal years, though creatares of a day. 
We do not live alone— along with man. 

Thousands of creatures breathe, the weak, the strong, 
Links in a diain of one amasing plan. 

Speciee of animated beinas throng 
Even each leaf the winds of heaven fan ; 

Oh ! who can tell what worlds may be among 
Those stars that ahine above us r<— thtey are rife 
Wilhnnimaginad things and organised with life i 

O. H. 
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THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratmtously, in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples of Astrological Science, 




To OCR Querists. — ^This department of our work involves the solution 
of " horary queutions," so called from a figure of the heavens being 
greeted for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, diereforej be abaolutely necessary for all correspondents to specify 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
jDur judgment, and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider* 
able time which he is willing to devote, yrithout reward, to benefit the 
public, Thi Astroix)oir hopes that the liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect hjjn from the correspondeuce of those who desire a^ndication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be rcatlv anxUms, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
jperiods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new tmdertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to *' Thb AsTROLoasR " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
prade. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I. H.— Your informant was correct in stating that 30 degrees of Scorpio 
was on the ascendant, but wrong in Us position of the planets. The 
moon is sadly afflicted by Saturn, and the veriest tyro in the art 
could have tola yon that your life woiQd be one of chance and chang^. 
We can see no prospect of any future benefits. 
GiULBTTA Castano.— You are truly imfortunate in reposing faith in 
those totally unworthy of it. A scholastic profession will ^uit and 
demand your energies ) but be cauticms and prudent in forming new 
GOoneRions. • 
Ep DOR A^— Your wishes shall be acceded to the fi*s' opportunity, when a 
correspondinff intimation shall be given in this work. With wery 
anxiety to oblige we are compelled, occasionally, to draw upon the 
patience of our correspondents. Have not certain circumstances 
affecting your engagement occurred within the last week ? 
Prrbnrll« FLA3fiL..—Yes, you have everything to hope for, but be 
careful of the fifth year. Fortune is not necessarily brought by 
changing the place, rather rely on energy and discretion. 
Matilda.— -You have given the month, but not the year. The party 
inquired after seems to have been married some time. To tell you 
where be is exceeds even our power. 
A Dbspairing Man. — You are uxihappy, and we condole with you ; 
in debt, and we sympathise; in peTpiesity, and we share it. What 
wiU be the result f Insolvency T No I Friends generally come with 
fortone. Yon know this weU. In another month you will have the 
pleasure of receiving them. 
J. A. A.—" Human Frailty " is a bad subject pleasantly handled, and 
shall receive an early niche. The doctrine inculcated by Pyehagoras 
had more of a poetical tiuui a literal meaning. 'I he soul may be 
infaaed— so as to throw an influence -into another, and as such, we 
^>elieve in it ; but it cannot go beyond the species. Love is only a 
phase of transmigration. 
4?. Smith.— The fair Eliza has received the rings and gloves with a 
gratitude which, though your friends disapprove, should teach you the 
rort|tude of a Grecian. As a surveyor of your destiny we cannot 
draw checdLs on fortnne's bank. In east and west yon will find much 
to wonder and admire. 
a. Marty SI.— You may expect some pecuniary and other benefits firom 
that source. Time only can snlve the other question ; but there is no 
indication of any birth at aU. It will be the restraint upon your 
future actitms that yon have to fear. We have no time for the calcup 
lations you require, at present. 
A* B« C—Your husband appears to be still there, and you wfll soon hear 

of him. 
Tbmus M. W.—The one in the country will be most productive, and a 
sbanger will share yonr Ikture happiness. Give up, however, the 



W. Clark.— The malevolent Saturn Itas a strong restraint just now by 
the auxptcious nyn of Jove. You will succeed in the accomplishment 
of your wishes through a friend, and may look forward to a career of 
comparative happiness. 
O. S. (Gosport).— Showers and sunsliine chase each other through life. 
Your future fate will present no exception. The present year will see 
the fulfilment of your early hopes. l*he number has been sent as 
requested. 
F. W. (Southsea).— It is in having to acknowledge such kindness as 
that proffered by our oblig^nj^ correspondent that we feel the inade- 
quacy of words. The accession of a true votary of the sublime art to 
our wide range of readers, is the hi^est compliment that could be 
tendered, aud the offer we accept with thanks as hearty and sincere as 
the spirit in which the letter is written. 
E. R —There cAi be no doubt that a change of employment would 
benefit yourself, but do not decide upon it hastily, as there is some 
prospect of the difficulty alluded to in the first question being removed. 
W. H. M. The Astrologer feels much pleasure in acceijting the proposed 
extracts from the works mentioned, as their scarcity materially en- 
hances their value. From the courtesy exhibited by our numerstus 
astrological correspondents, we shall be in a position shortly tcsupply 
the places of the planets for the last two hundred years, and can thereby 
materia'.Iy assist Uie operations of the student. 
Adblr — Are beauty and accomplishments, then, no shield for the arrows 
of disappointment? Must the growth of hopes within the human heart 
ever be retarded by misfortune, and blighted as they approach fruition f 
Believe it not. You have the protection of one who has an ardent 
desire to see you successful. Second those wishes with your own 
exertions, and you will triumph overall difficulties.* 
W. E.— Travel not— be patient— and avoid the imcertainties of specu- 
lation. 
Kate. — We would recommend resignation, but we know you have 
practised it ; however, still hope. You have lost him you would have 
once chosen— it is now too late. 
Inquirkkdii. — You have already passed the Bubicon— the field of con- 
quest lies before you. Do not by mental irritation avert the benefits 
tha^ fortune now extends with willing hand Tranquillity of mind is a 
duty which you owe to others as well as to yourself. 
M. C— g.— You may communicate one question weekly, and it shall be 

solved. See our early numbers for full directions how to act. 
C.Trxprst.— Do not deceive yourself with a belief that trouble is so 
soon over. From the same cause it will return. The sun in Leo and 
Mars rising will account for your passionate and headBtnmg temper. 
Unless that is reformed you will never obtain a patriarchal longevity. 
Reciivrd.— T. J. C. (Persevere and prosper).- T. Wood* (Stop »iid yon 
will thrive) — C. S. I. (Continue your medical avocations).- A. M. Z. 
(fhe legacy will be paid in a few month*;.- R. H.( Brass seems in the 
ascendant >.—U. J (Yes. unquestionably).- W. B. (You wiU, happily, 
have no occasion to emigrate).— A. B. ( M anchester) ( H e wi!l contmue but 
for a short time longer. Fear not).-SAiRRY Gamp (It is a delicate 
point, and we do not like to interfere) —Veritas (\e9l sec calendar" 
for day). — M. K. (In the course we recommend for adoption. Let him 
avoid extravagance)— M. M. (Through a previous engagement). 
— Marth \ R. (We cannot answer the first- A chaoge of residence).- 
B. B. (Yes).— O. N. E (Circumstances will improve;.— Is tur Soul 
Prophktic f (Not In your case).—? B. S. (Chinsurrah) (Yes. it will 
take place in the autumn).— Constancy (You have long to wait, but it 
wil'. occur at last).— R. V. G. (Stop, but marry not).— B. S. U. (Ten 
months).— S. Pacr (A situation).- J. Gouch (In a week).— C. P. \V. 
(You may expect to be in office soon) — PrrHOW (She will return).— 
Mart Box (Yes, in three years).— Locy Ann (Your swain will return 
in six months).— R. N. (Your protject will be a roost fortunate one.i— 
Rosa (Advertise next week and he will succeed) —\ i»count (Wait 
awhile).— T. H. W. (Ditto).— Clar\ (No).— S. B. (Pan is the emblem 
of a joyous bacchanalian Let bini go to Alsatia).— Austin (17th day 
of April next).— R. Pmipps (Herschel retrograde in the sixth).— X. Y. 
Z. (Touch not, taste not, handle not.) Others in our next. 
Many letters have been received, which, after bearing complimentary 
testimony to the accuracy of our replies, promise that the writers will 
support and extend the sale of our periodical amongst their firienda 
and acquaintances To such we can only thus generally offer our 
grateful acknowl^Lgements ; as to do so individually would occupy a 
space greater than can be conveniently spared. 
«•. All querists not answered this week must consult our next Oracle 
for their replies, as the requisite calculations, will, in many instances, 
take considerable time. We have now 200 letters to answer weekly. 



Part I. qf " The Astrologer*' is now ready, in a handsomely 
embellished Wrapper, with numerous Illustrations, price Six- 
pence; and may be obtained through every Bookseller in town 
and country. 



encouragement of hopes where you do not intend to realise them. 
I^IBRA.- Wait till yon hear from your IHend and do not voyage on 

speculation. The money will not be returned. You will receive the 

watch. Study exir Self-Instructor. 
W. H. P.— You will reoeire the nropeTty sooner than you anticipate, 

and the person inquired after stiU Uves. The period of its attainment 

appears to be August next. 



*9* AU letters and oommumcations are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer,** 10, WeUington^treet North, Strand, 
London, 



London : Printed by S. Tatlor, Georga-yard, Drary-court, Strand. 
Pid>li8hed by 6. Vickers; and sold by Strange, Cleave, Berger, PuriMss, 
Clements, BarCh, and all Booksellen. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 



Bnsurimbo witHn every heart there exists a feeling which diffuses a brilliant light around the mo^t 
ordinary circumstances of life. This it is which gilds the fur off prospects of the future, brightens 
the pathway of the present, and lights up the long, narrowed vista of the past. The soul id at once 
the source and the absorbent of inward light. This emotion is the prism of the soul. By its refractive 
powers the plain white rays are transformed to dazzling hues of variegated colours. The humblest 
abode will expand into a regal mansion ; the fantastic pattern of your apartment's shallow side will 
reveal sunny visions of green hills and winding streams ; a flower will recal the bright eyes and 
beaming face of her who long since loved to tend it ; a grand or simply harmonious strain of music 
will carry tlie imagination far away into the dimly-peopled past ; the relic of a bygone period of 
happiness will restore feelings long dormant, if not forgotten, and, in a subdued tone, echo the voices 
that we have loved to listen to of yore. This is not produced merely by the simple act of memory, 
nor is it the result of that connected train of thinking M'hich we graphically term the association of 
ideas. It springs from a far deeper and holier source, the recesses of which lie hidden in that most 
mysterious fount, tlie human heart. Seldom is it opened, nor is it to all that the working of its 
currents can be perceptible. Yet that it exists, few can deny, and none, we hope, from ignorance of 
its experience. There are some — we had almost written many — who can coolly gaze on the sublimities 
of a vast prospect, where lofty mountains and expanse of sea stretch out from horizon to horizon, and 
feel no higher enjoyment than that which arises from the most common and least poetical emotions 
of our nature. Others will find in such a landscape, saturated with beauty, an absorbing passion, 
that, from the consciousness of the inadequacy of language to convey or describe the feelings thus 
evoked, will demand the eloquence of silence, and leave the soul in a state of voluptuous dreaminess 
which no words can pourtray, no retrospection restore. We have said that it is common to all, but, 
from the instance we have just given, it vnll be seen to exist in various modifications, only appearing 
in its full power in those gifted with the most intense and highly poetical temperament. This mystic 
influenee^this mighty susceptibility to the glories of creation— which, striking one chord in our soul 
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bids ihe rest vibrate, is the spell of the Spirit of the Beautifhl. 
Her voice is heard upon the hills, in the breeze and in the storm; 
her form is mirrored on the green earth and the boundless ocean; 
her footsteps can be traced on the sward by the flowers that spring 
np in her path ; the tangled leafioess of the woodi^ and the flow- 
ing symmetry of the female form, have alike been monlded by^ 
her hands. Her wiorics pervade ail nataxe ; her thnsie, ** dad in 
the beanty of a thousand stua^" is in the smnaMr heaiien at mid« 
WfjbL We b<yw down and wooh^ and rile rspefs ns with the 
ezperisBEA oC joys which only the Uias of senqpbi can exosl. 
Hemic* to the Sprat of the Beairiifiil! ttisthetxibateofinan'A 
noldUt^f to die HS^jto Power,, by whidi he is everywhsw 



Beinf latent in 0V«v7hnBfli braait^it it ihe dh^offaffift 
ciidtamfobedshthefbeiiagittMefoked. Tliii ■irtiiiliMiaif 



imooagcawiiy obey this prinrigiat^isULllwai wli et^ 
atpnt of fafe, yo^thin yfln i ioa to 
refobiTe nd mts^^itfy fonns. lAe Icm^ whi^windt hia; anB, 
cOMkHntaiy veond tke glowuig w«is* of ln» betoothad; loo&s 
ilttolfirlbn and faq^rov eyesb and tittce flods the spiiii of whi^ 
he is in eaaich The entfanaia^ wnft in vewdea of eoatooy, 
evolcesthe spirit xh his dreams of joy^ and Ae obsya his call. The 
poet looks with raptore npoii die great and magnHteent world 
which has been given him for a dwelling-place, and he finds her 
everywhere. It is the true aim and end of poetry to instil a per- 
ception of her enmpreaeiice into the hearts of the mnUitade, and 
xonse them to a sense of die boon which it is only to ask to be 
Tendered capable of receiving. Virtue and the intellectually 
ennobling qualities which we should all strive to possess, were it 
only for the enjoyment they yield in possession, are the talismans 
' hy which she may be summoned. Unlike the more transitoiy 
pleasures of our mimdane life, the bliss she difiiises is permanent. 
It perishes not even with the firail carcase that enshrouds our im- 
mortal essence, but conducts us to her own sphere, where we 
may become her companion for ever. 

Ye who would know the enduring rapture she bestows on her 
TOtaries, listen to the inspired lines of one who knew her and 
loved her welL The imperishable vitality of his language has 
already in itself realised the truth of the opening sentence, which 
is the concentration of many poems in one line. It would be 
enielty to abridge the passage, though it be familiar to many, for 
the words, steeped in music, blend and mingle with an indivisible 
harmony. Hear, then, the wooing of one John Keats* who, in 
his twenty-third year, thus coined the highest feelings into the 
most thrilling language :— 

" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing; 
Therefore, on every moirow, are we wieaihiog 
A flowery band to bind us to ihe earth. 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of Uie ^omy days^ 
Of all the unhealthy and o'erdacken'd ways 
Hade for our searcjiing : yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall ^ 



From our dark spirits. Such the sun, and moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffoculs, 
With the green world they live in ; and dear rills, 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
'Gainst the hot season ; ihe mid-forest brake, 
iUcA wiih the sprmkUng qffair muak-roeef blootm : 
Amd muik, toa^ i$ the grandeur qf tlie doonf 
¥fe haae tmagmedfor the mighty dead ; 
All lov^ tales that we have heard or read, 
An endless fimntain of immortal drink 
Ponrinc^nnto us from the heaven's brink." 

TUiiatheriehiniafayof onewheae soul was suaeeptible of 
iSe flaataat and most defieale of her influences. Even in ita 
e iM fhitteriny on our mind the orershadowini^ 
or harwham we hare named— THE SPIRIT OF THE 



THE HAAMONY OF THE UMtVERSE. 

Uirmn Ois title Bfic G. T. Mulder has propounded, in Utrecht,, 
a ibeoiT, which we be|^ ftom a recent number of the " Medical 
Times, ' to tranafer to onr pages in such portions as opport un ity 
will allow. This interesting subject is most ahly treated by the 
German philosopher, who says, ** Let us »"»»ginf> that oar planetary 
system does not exist, bnt in its place An enormous mass of ^• 
ments, whidi never were ra; contact^ and reduced to a finely- 
divided state, occupies the space which itretehes beyond w 
orbit of Uranus, the planet most distant from the Sun ; a maaa 
resembling a fog, or vapour, of a lenticular form, or presenting 
the appearance of a disc, wandering in space, centuninff the 
elements of the Sun, the planets and their sattelUies, nouing^ 
however, in a condensed state, but every particle in the condition 
in wfaidi it was created; thia is, undouhledly, simple, finedy 
divided, neither plwsically nor chemically united with othess, 
but endowed witn forces which they possess up to the present 
time. Let us imagine, in other terms, a haze to exist in the sky, 
such a one as in some parts is, indeed, in our days, found m 
space ;* a haze constituted in ihe middle of an absolute cold, 
composed of partides so small as mutually to attract thenuelvea 
in the distenees in which they exist; a haze.containingallthe 
matters which the sun, planets, and secondaries now contain. 

This haze may have wandeml millions of years in the state in 
which it was originally constituted, changing, however, its posi- 
tion in space, as everything made of matter changes its place, 
and turning round its axis, to maintain its single particles in 
equiUhrio. In this mass of vapofifonn matter not o^y reside 
foroes which may lead to condense, aoUdify^ be put together 
and form masses, but forces, likewise, requisite to disoigage 
h^t, and to produce thousands of chemical phenomena. A eanse 
is nMirely wanted to excite these foroes, and bring tiiem into 
activity, like iron, which must be approached by a magnet, or 
influenced by electricity to become magnetic, that is, not to 
receive a new force, but to enoite that which was latent in the 
iron. The cause, then, -whkk in the finely-divided mass of the 
haze is to excite activity, must be of a homogeneous nature with 
the forces which it is to excite, according to the general rule of 
nature, that equals may produce their eqnalK Dormant che- 
mical forces must be excnted in the masses of the vapour ; the 
exciting cause must, therefore, be a chemical one, such which 
emanates from exchange of matter. This cause was probably the 
approach of a celestial body^-« fiery globe— <such as are innu* 
merably observed in the universe ; or a mass which, hurried 
away near the haze, or, though at a distance, might have so 
far influenced it as to heat its partioles toaeertain extent^ which, 
up to that time, ware constitntedin an absolutely cold medium^ 
to raise them to a temperature sufficient to displace the particlei^ 
to dispose the most active ones placed near each other mutually 
to combine. 



* Sir John Herschel counted 2,500 bases of this kind, whidi 
are visible in the south of England.— PAIJ. Tran$,, 1833. 
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Wnm Uiis moment the expanded hazy maas is disturbed from 
the state of repose— ^batorbed for centuries; no, for a hundred 
ihMMmda ofoenturies— for eyer, periiaps, as long as the matter 
exists. Homofeneous forces, which, like those that first emanated 
^om the most actire particles, were dormant in all others, excite 
similar forces in the whole mass. The movement of the particles 
changas the respective distances; those, then» approach and at- 
tract one another. What is situated in the centre of the whole 
condenses fixst into small masMs, which, by the f^H^mif^l power 
of the elements^ are brought into a state of ignition ; these small 
niasses condense into one whole, which in its turn may excite 
into activity the remaining hazy mass. All, placed near arcnmd 
■or at a distance, hurries together, forming larger or smaller 
masses, invariably attended By violent phenomena of chemical 
action. The turning motion of the haze is communicated to all 
condensed masses, and the nucleus of the whole formed of the 
fvhB of haze formerly crastituted in its centre, becomes the axis 
nmnd which the rest is thrown. Thk hypothesis of the creation 
of onr planetary system has been already promulgated, though 
sopiewhat modified, bv philosophers and astronomers. The first 
traces of it were foima in the atomistical system of the Grecians, 
|Mift Kant has lately based it on philosophical grounds. Herschel 
inftoxed it from the progressive development of stars firom hazy 
spoii which in onr di^ exist, and which by the anthority of 
Lsf laee obtained credit We endeaonmred to develop it by 
CMBinal reaaomng. It is well known that, in our phinetary 
4ijpiiteai, besides planets, satellites, and comets, another mass of 
■Mftter revolves round the sun. Bach day in the year, on an 
flfwenfls, two ibreign masses fidl on our earth. Last year two 
cnoh oadies fell near onr town — ^masses which sprung fh)m the 
mireiBsl space. These meteoric masses contain no traces of any 
^thsr substeaces than those whidi sccor on our earth. Agreeably 
tojAe proba1]9e opinion of Van Eees, they are masses which 
•jpsvalve around the sun in the manner of small pUmets — masses 
«Bvdoped in an atmosphere of vaporous substances, which, on 
aaniTiBg in our atmosphere, undergo combustion. Let us not 
isrpst that the meteoric masses do not originate from our earth, 
mm yet contain merely snbetaaees which ace met with on our 
.«Kth, endowed with the same properties, and of the same com- 
pssitian— nay, according to Rammelsburg's important observa- 
tions, with the same arrangement of elements. If this, of itself, 
does not fully establish that all planets and satellites of our 
planetary system entirely cmwist of Ae same substances of our 
earth, the hypothesis is rendered highly probable by the circum- 
ataace that m the space of tha uaiveoe, totally beyond the 
xegioiis of oar globe, substances oocur which are completely 
idmical with those of which our earth is composed." 



Thb Mtstbrious Laws of Mattbr. — ^It is a fundamental 
kern of aatve, ascertained'by Sir Isaac Newton, that every atom 
or particle ojf matter has a tendency to approach or to be at- 
tracted towards another atom or particle. Experience and 
observation demonstrate that this power of mutual attraction 
pervades all material things, and though unseen, except in its 
results, is ever present with us; is the cause of particles of matter 
adhering to each other, and forming solid masses; of these 
masses assuming in many instances a round or globular form 
of the filming of bodiea.|^ and their stability on, the earth ; and, 
indeed, is one of the caSes of the whole of^the planetary bodies 
moving in their paths in the heavens. 

- Fai?ct AifD Flowsrs. — Beautiful, most beautiful, is the lan- 
guage the heart has given to these fair children of tiie forest and 
field— bright and living links to bind the heart to nature, and lift 
it to Him whose hand makes our darth so fair. As the scent from 
some fitvonrite blossom steals over our seises, how magic is its 
yower to recal the lost, the absent, in scenes of home and happi- 
ness, to which the weary ^irit takes wing, and, flitting over past 
years of sorrow, lights on some bright spot of memory, conjuring 
up Toices, and smiles now silent for us, and, freeing the adiing 
mind from the trammels of the worid, reposes like a ray of light 
«poA the green sward. For childhood's simj^e pleasores, what 
is so nseet as flowsrs ? As offering of affection, none are so 
dstr. Do they not league, in their sweet language, lo<^ and 
tones, what the heart wiU alone besides record ? ^ 



STANZAS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 



PART II. 

What is there in the ocean ? There may be 

A world within the waters all \mknown. 
And things undreamt of by philosophy 

May people the extreme and farthest sooe 
Of the immeasurable and fearful sea ! 

Behemoths, leviathans, may own 
The deep recesses of the water}* flood. 
And fri^^ul monsters teem and spawn flieir hsMftd taoad. 

The air is full of life and worlds, where dwell 

Beings innimierable ; and phantoms sit 
Enthroned in these dominions. None can tell 

What good or evil beings by us flit, 
Arraye^ in the habiliments of hell. 

God is around us, or he may permit 
Angels to wander in the peopled oir^^ 
Spirits in countless millions are residing thaie. 

The earth contains inhabitants, the gloom 

Of its internal centre is the home 
Where myriads find prepared both life and room ; 

We know not how they go, or whence they oome. 
Each rocky cave, and each prodigious dome. 

Serves for their burring place, and was their womb. 
Death, life— life, death, in an eternal rounds* 
Such is the fate of all, above or under groimd. 

In die eternity that passed away 

Ere we drew breath, what creatures may have been I 
What shall exiit hereafter, who can say. 

Peopling in distant times life's unknown seoM ! 
Behold and tremble ; through the long amy 

Of coming years, what shadows interveiie*^ 
Phantoms of future worlds that shall appear 
From the abyss, as we have done, who new ave hare* 

'Tis pleasant to anticipate— to dream. 
In sleenless musings of those scenes that shall 

Over eartn's sur&ce at some period gleam 1 
See how the visions round about us fall. 

Like moonbeams on a river's glassy stream ! 
Shadowy and indistinct are one and all 

The new economies that shall spring from 

The shattered old ones as destructions coma. 

These one by one shall pass away— from whose 
Wrecked phantasm, in their luru, other shapes 

Shall issue into being— God only knows 

What has been in past years. The future gapea 

To engulf us, and ours, and to disclose 
To other eyes, as age by age escapes 

MiUum9 y workUf which the Almighty shakes 

As du$t from his Omnipotence, destroying while ha makes* 

Life, space, and nature, are all infinite. 

Impenetrable, uncircumscribed, imbound. 
Look ! look into the gulph ! There is no light ; 

In wonder and in admiration drowned. 
We gaze upon vast forms, or on a mite ; 

Atoms and worlds are mysteries profound-* 
Secrets in this oreation, wherein we 
But wander, on ! on ! on I in the immensity I 

Man cannot find a refuge, cannot rest. 

Till he ascends to the Eternal Cause 
He has named God, who in himself possess'd 

The universe, its properties, and laws. 
Conclusions, step by step, are on us press'd. 

Driving the soul to Uim, till thought withdraws 
From the vast blaze of glory, that conceals 

The Omnipotent, shadowing what its own lij^xtTeals. 
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DREAM -VISIONS, AND THEIR 
RESULTS. 




A YOUNG lady, on the eve of marriage, dreamed one night that 
she and her lover were walking along a grove, side by side. The 
trees waved their lofty branches above their heads. Her lover 
turned to her with a smile, and asked if he should show her the 
home which he had provided ; to which question she replied in 
the affirmative, and they pursued their way. They came to a 
tangled thicket, through which they had some difficulty in passing. 
At length they suddenly came to an opening, and before them 
lay an open grave, while on either side waved Uie branches of the 
yew and the cypress, giving a solemn aspect to the sepulcbj-al 
scene. Her lover turned to her, and, pointing his finger to the 
vacuum in the earth, which seemed ready to devour the remains 
of some one who had finished his career in the land of the living, 
said, " There is our home." At that moment she wakened in a 
fit of violent agitation. The . dream made a very dread- 
ful impression on her mind, and, in a few days afterwards, her 
lover's death was announced to her. From that time she fell into 
a fit of despondency, from which her friends and relations en« 
deavoured, by every means in their power, to rouse her. She 
attended her sisters in their walks, but was ever pensive and 
sad. One day, while her companions were engaged in making 
some purchases in a shop, and she was loitering in her usual 
listless way at the door, waiting for them, a woman, meanly 
aUired, carrying a basket filled with branches of sprigs, advanced 
towards •her, and begged her to buy some. " I do not want 
them," she replied, without even raising her heavy, melancholy 
eyes from the ground. " Ah ! Miss, if you don't want them to 
dress out your rooms, you might like to have them to strew over 
the grave of some one that you loved." These words brought to 
her mind the grave of her lover, and she raised her sad eyes to 
the basket ; there she fancied she saw the same evergreens that 
waved so majestically, yet so solemnly, over the sepulchre that 
was shown to her by her lover in her dream. *' Let me have the 
whole of the basket, at what price you please." Her sisters 
found her nearly fainting, with the basket she had just pur- 
chased by her side. The next day she went to the tomb other 
affectionate lover, and planted the branches round his grave. 
Some took root, and are now waving their green branches over 
the fiuthful heart that lies buried there, and which has since had 
her own for a companion. 

Another case, not less remarkable, is related by Captain T., 
a man of ezemplarr piety, and whose veracity cannot for one 
moment be doubted. He was in the service of the East India 
Company, and was about to return to his native country, on 
leave of absence for three years, having been in it twenty-one 
years. Some few nights before his departure from Calcutta, he 
dreamed that his fiither died. It seemed to him so vivid and 
real, and so minutely circumstantial, that it made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, and he entered all the particularB the 
moment he awoke, and likewise the date, into a pocket-book. 
After a voyage of about six months, he returned to London, and 
found letters from Ireland, where the fiimily resided, waiting for 
him, announcing the death of his father, which, he found, had 
occurred the very night of his dream. This was so singular, that 
when he joined his sister, a few days afterwards, he desired her 
not to enter into the particulars of his father's death till she had 
heard his version or it, as appeared in the dream. *< Sarah," 
said he, '* I believe that my fiither did not die in his own room : 
his bed was in the parlour." " It was," replied she; " he had 
it brought down a short time after he was taken ill, to save him 
the fatiffue of going up and down stairs." ** I will show you the 
spot where it was placed/' said Captain T. ; he immediately 



pointed out the situation of the bed, exactly where it had been. 
He showed where the coffin had been laid ; in fact, there was 
nothing connected with the melancholy event which he could not 
detail as minutely as those who had actually been present. 



THE ASTROLOQER^S STUDY; 

Being Predictions qf the Chief Events from Week to Week. 




New events, like the bursting of spring buds into summer 
blossoms, will shortly astound all but the Seer, who, secluded in 
his silent cloister, has foreseen them mirrored in the stars of 
night, as those bright worlds themselves are in the mi^ty watte 
of waters. One of high rank doth suffer fiN)m an accident, and 
several of the aristocracy are doomed to see much of dianoe and 
change in their respective families. Turkey and Greece again 
feel Vie flames of war rekindling, and America hath much to jnre* 
pare for and contend against An ebullition of popular feeling 
occurs northward in our own isle, and a seat in the legislative 
body will become vacant. London will be the scene of muck 
excitement, conseauent upon the apprehension of one implicated 
in many deeds of horror; and the fall of a new buildup will 
create some alarm, thouj^ happily, as appearances indicate, 
without being followed by loss of numan Ufe. In Ireland we 
shall speedily find many changes ; and about the 17th of the 
month, one, who has been the beloved leader of the multitude, 
will, in his attainment towards the critical period of three score 
and ten, feel the first blow of impending fate. Tims doth time 
devour all things. Tempus edaw rerum I 



THE ASTROLOQER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary qf Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi' 
cations qf the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences. 

Wednesday, April 9th.«— Tempestuous, but wann, and elec* 
trical influences. Avoid disputes. 

Thursdat, April 10th.— Colder, but fair. Good for hiring, 
letting, or dealing with elderiy people. 

Friday, April 11th.— Showers, with brisk gale. Court, marry, 
and travel. All prosper. y 

Saturday, April 12th.— Fair and genial. Follow the bent of* ' 
thine inclinations. « ^ 

Sunday, April 13th.— Seasonable, pleasant ^Rather. Favours^ 
asked will be granted. 

Monday, April 1^.— Cloudy aflPleaflrild. Beware of 



female influence. 1^ ^0a0k' Jl^^ 

Tuesday, April IM!— RUn^ and heavy atmosphere. Remaia 
at home, and travel not^li^ " 



The Starry Sphere. — The elder Herschel reckoned up in: 
one portion of the milky way 250,000 stars. The stars that are 
discernible by the naked eye are supposed not to exceed 2,000, 
notwithstanding the countless assemblage which appears to be 
present ; but Sir W. Herschel has observed with his tdeecope 
that a small portion of the heavens, not exceeding fifteen de^pwes 
in length, and two decrees in breadth, exhibited not less thftn 
50,000 stars, from whidi he calculated that the same instrument 
would make visible in the whole starry sphere serentj^ye 
millions of worlds. 
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THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. 

CHAP. V. — THE BAI8INQ OF THB VEIL. 



'■or 12 HOUSE^.^°' 






;e\W(TH TNEIR/ J. 
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Thb diaffram which had been prepared for an illnstration of 
the principles given in our last number not having been com- 
pleted in tune for publication, we must refer the student to our 
previous chapter for the elucidation of sucli mysteries as its 
present appearance may render them desirous of unfolding. By, 
therefore, placing this column in juxtaposition with the former 
page (53), the different lines, and the reason why they are deli- 
neated, will be fully explained. He will see if the first degree of 
Aries, the beginning of the Zodiac, be rising in the east, the oppo- 
site point of the Zodiac, the first degree of Libra will be settmg 
at the same moment. Then, examining the Heavens, we shall 
find on the north meridian the first degree of Cancer, and on the 
opposite, or south meridian, the be^ning of Capricorn. Each 
of these meridians are 90 degrees distant from the east point, or 
ascendant, and a glance at the figure here given will explain the 
relative situations of the rest. Suppose the Sun rising in the 
fijTSt degree of Aries, and the Moon rising in the first degree of 
Capricorn at the same time, it will be observed that the Moon 
would be on the south meridian, 90 degrees distant from the 
Sun, and forming a quartile aspect, or square, consequently to 
that body. When the Sun is in the first degree of Aries— a 
period fiimiliarly known as the vernal equinox — the days and 
nights are equal, each being twelve hours long. The Sun rises, 
then, in this case, in the ascendant, at six in the morning ; at 
twelve he comes to the south meridian, and at six in the evening 
we behold him sinking in the west. Now, if we suppose the 
Moon to be fixed on the meridian, we should find the Sun, two 
hours after rising, within 60 degrees of her, having passed one- 
third of the distance from the ascendant towards the mid-heaven. 
This would be.a sextile aspect, and the Sun would be then 30 
degrees (a semi-sextile) from the horizon, or ascendant Now, 
this distance being on^third of one-quarter of the heavens, Lb, of 
course, one-twe|u^ paSt of the whole, and thus constitutes one 
house. In two hours more the Sun proceeds upwards another 
30 degrees, and arrives at the distance of 60 degrees from the 
ascen&nt, and 30 degrees to the mid-heaven. This forms ano- 
ther third of the quarter contained between the ascendant and the 
meridian, and consequently forms another house. On arriving 
at the mid-heaven at noon, another 30 degrees — the third house 
•—has been passed, and we thus find thre<; houses between the 
horizon and the meridian, the beginning of each being in aspect 
to both of those points. It is owing to these aspects, and the 
singular and peculiar effects which they produce, that the grand 
circle of the heavens, extending to 360 degrees, has been thus 
divided into twelve houses, of 30 degrees each. It evidently 
matters not whether the Sun, or any planet, be on the equator, 
and so dividing the heavens into equal portions, to constitute the 
houses, or be distant from the equator, and so dividing the hea- 



vens into f^nequal poilions, for one house, in the course of any 
heavenly body, will always measure exactly one-third part of the 
arc that body forms between the meridian and the horizon. It is 
plain that, in passing from the mid-heaven to the western horizon, 
similar positions are formed; as, also, in passing from the 
western horizon to the north meridian, and again from the north 
meridian to the place of sunrise in the east. Each quadrature of 
the heavens produces three houses, each hemisphere contains six, 
and thus are the twelve found. We must now give a rapid 
glance at these aspects in their signs and significations, as the 
student should be familiar with them, in order to make further 
expositions more intelligible. We have said that, by their con- 
tinual mutations among the twelve signs, tlie planets make 
several angles, or aspects. The most remarkable of these are the 
five following — viz., c5 conjimction ; A trine ; D quadrate ; 
-); sextile ; § opposition. 

A conjunction is when two planets are in one and the same 
degree and minute of a sign, and this is either good or bad, as 
the planets are either friends«or enemies. A trine is when two 
planets arc four signs, or 120 degrees distant, as Mars in 12 
degrees of Aries, and Sol in 12 degrees of Leo. Here Sol and 
Mars are, said to be in trine aspect ; and this is an aspect of per- 
fect love and friendship. A quadrate aspect, or square, is when 
two planets are three signs, or 90 degrees distant, as Mars in 10 
degiees of Taurus, and Venus in 10 degrees of Leo. This parti- 
cular aspect is of imperfect enmity, and persons thereby signi* 
fied may have jars at some time, but of such a nature as may be 
perfectly reconciled. A sextile aspect is when two planets are 
two signs, or 60 degrees distant, as Jupiter in 15 degrees of 
Aries, and Saturn in 15 degrees of Gemini ; here Jupiter is in a 
sextile aspect to Saturn ; this is an aspect of friendship. An op- 
position is when two planets are diametrically opposite, which 
happens when they are six signs, or 180 degrees (which is one- 
half of the circle) asunder ; and this is an aspect of perfect hatred. 
A partile aspect is when two planets are in a perfect aspect to the 
very same degree and minute. Dexter aspects are those which 
are contrary to the succession of signs — as a planet, for instance, 
in Aries casts its sextile dexter to Aquarius. Sinister aspect is 
with the succession of signs, as a planet in Aries, for example, 
casts its sextile sinister in Gemini. ^ 

A few more terms necessary to be understood may be here 
explained; and first, of the application qf the planets, which is 
performed in three different ways : — 

1. When a light planet, direct and swift in its motion, applies 
to a planet more ponderous and slow in motion, as Mercury in 
8 degrees of Aries, and Jupiter in 12 degrees of Gemini, and both 
direct, here Mercury applies to a sextile of Jupiter, by direct 
application. 

2. When they are both retrograde, as Mercury in 20 degrees of 
Aries, and Jupiter in 15 degrees of Gemini, here Mercury, the 
lighter planet, applies to the sextile aspect of Jupiter, and this is 
by retrogradation. 

3. When one of the planets is direct, and the other retrograde 
— for example, if Mercury were retrograde in 18 degrees of Aries, 
and Jupiter direct in 14 degrees of Gemini — in this case Mercury 
applies to a sextile of Jupiter, by a retrograde motion. Prohibi- 
tion is when two planets are applying either by body or aspect ; 
and before they come to iheix partile aspect, another planet meets 
with the aspect of ihe former, and prohibits it. Separation is 
when two planets have been lately in conjunction, or aspect, and 
are separated from it. Translation of light and virtue is when a 
lighter planet separates from the body or aspect of a heavier one, 
and immediately applies to another superior planet, and so trans- 
lates the light and virtue of the first planet to that which it ap* 
plies to. Refrenation is when a planet is applied to the body or 
aspect of another, and, before it comes to it, falls retrograde, and 
so refrains by its retrograde motion. 

Combustion. — A planet is said to be combust of Sol when it 
is within 8 degrees 30 seconds of his body, either before or after 
his conjunction ; but a planet is more afflicted when it is applying 
to the body of Sol than when it is separating from combustion. 

Reception is when two planets are in each other's dignities, 
and it may either be by house, exaltation, triplicity, or term. 
Retrogradation is when a planet moves backward from 20 degrees 
to 9 degiees, 8 degrees, 7 degrees, and so out of Taurus into 
Aries^ Frustration is when a swift planet applies to the body or 
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aspect of a superior planet, and, before it comes to it, the supe- 
rior planet meets with the body or aspect of some other planet. 

There are other terms ana phrases employed, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter ; but it is necessary first 
for the student thoroughly to understand those above given. 



LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS. 



' There is a time to reap and a time to sow." — Provebbs. 



The belief in the fortunate and unfortunate influences of cer- 
tain days is one that has existed from the earliest ages, and is far 
from being extinct at the present time. The 14th day of the first 
month was a blessed day among the Israelites, authorised by the 
several following passages out oOlxodus, c. xii.v. 1$, 40, 41, 42, 
51 ; Leviticus, c. xxiii. v. 5 ; Numbers, c. xxviii. v. 16. " Four 
hundred and thirty years being expired of their dwelling in Egypt, 
even in the selfsame day departed they thence." With regard 
to evil days and times, we may refer to Amos, c. 5, v. 13, and c. 
Ti. V. 3; Ecclesiasticus, c. ix. v. ]2; Psalm xxxvii. v. 19; 
Obadiah, c. xii ; Jeremiah, c. xlvi. v. 21, and to Job, cursing 
his birth-day, c iii. v. 1 to 11. In confirmation of which may 
also be quoted a calendar, extracted out of several ancient Roman 
Catholic prayer-books, written on vellum, before printing was in- 
vented, in which were inserted the unfortunate days of each 
month, as in the following verses: — 

J AN u ART.— Prima dies mensis, et septima tnmcat ensis. 
fEBRUARY.— Quarta subit mortem, prostemit tertia fortem. 
March. — Primus mandentem, dieniimpit quarta bibentem. 
April.— Denus et undenus est mortis vulnere plenus. 
Mat.— Tertius occidit, et Septimus ora relidit. 
June. — Denus Pallescit, quindenus fccdera nescit. 
JuLT.— Ter denus mactat, Julii, denus labefectat. 
August. — Prima necat fortem, perditque secimda cohortem. 
Seftember. — Tertia Septembris, et denus fert mala membris. 
.October. — Tertius et denus, est sicut mors alienus. 
November. — Scorpius est quinlus, et tertius est vita tinctus. 
DccE&iBER. — Septimus exanguis, virosus denus ut Anguis. 

That the notion of lucky and unlucky days geneiaUy pvevailed, 
may be proved from Roman history, where it is mentioned that 
that very day four years the civil wars were begun by Pompey 
the father; Csosarmade an end of them with his son, Gneius 
Pompeius being then slain ; and that the Romans accounted the 
Idth of February an Unlucky dayi because on that day they were 
overthrown by the Gauls at Allia, and the Fabii attackmg ^e 
city of the Recii, were all slain with the exception of one man : 
from the calendar of Ovid's "Fastorum," ApriU» erat metim 
OrteeiB auspicatissimus ; and from Horace, lib. ii., ode 13, 
cursing the tree that had nearly &Uen upon it ; ilie n^asto poauii 
die. 

The number of remarkable events that happened on some 
particular days have been the principal means of confirming both 
Pagans and Clmstians in their opinion on this subject. For 
example, Alexander the Great, who was bom on the 6th of 
April, cimquered Darius, and died on the same day. The Emperor 
Bassianus Caracalla was bom and died on a 6th day of April. 
Augustus was adopted on the 10th of August, began his Con- 
sulate, conquered the Triumviri, and died the same day. 

The Christians have observed that the 24th of February was 
four times fortimate to Charles the Fifth. That Wednesday was 
a fortunate day to Pope Sixtus V., for on a Wednesday he was 
bom, on that day made a monk, on the same day made a general 
of his order, on that day created a cardinal, on that day elected 
pope, and also on that day inaugurated. That Thursday was a 
fatal day to Hcmy VIII., King of England, and his posterity, for 
he died on a Thursday ; Ku^g Edward VI. on a Thursday ; 
Queen Mary on a Thursday ; and Queen Elizabeth on a Thurs- 
day. The French have observed that the feast of Pentecost had 
been hicky to Hennr III., King of France, for on that day he 
was bom, on that day elected King of Poland, and on that day 
ke j«r»ccc«ded his brother Charies I X. on the throne of France. 




THE MYSTERIES OF NJQHT. 

BY " HECATE." 

*' Night is the time for dreams. 

The gay romance of life. 
When all that is, and all that s^em. 

Blend in fantastic strife. 
Night is the time to muse, 

When from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and, with explanding views 

Beyond the starry pole, 
Descnes athwart the abyss of ni^t, 
The dawn of uncreated light." 

CHAPTER III. 

GREATER, or more philosophical, 
tmism was, perhaps, never uttered, than 
that which Goldsmith, in his " Vicar of 
Wakefield, "has put into themouthof one 
of his characters—*' Whatever is, is •*— 
or, in other words, realihr and delusion 
are one and the same thing, when the 
effect of each is equally impressive. Of 
this nature are dreams, and we have 
often anuised ourselves by speculating 
upon the theory (rather a fanciful one, 
it may be said), that human beings are endowed with two distinct 
existences — waking and sleeping. As to the circumstance of 
sleep being commonly free from dreams, it does not appear to 
us to form any argument against our supposition, inasmudi as it 
is a well-known &ct that infants live in a state of utter -uncon- 
sciousness until they are bom, and surelv no person vrill Tentnre 
to assert that the existence before birth, and that immediately 
after, are not, mentally and physically, as completely distinct as 
any two existences possibly can be. Here, again, an inquiry 
might be suggested as to whether these two existences, the 
sleeping anduie waking, are equally real ; and if not, which of 
the two has most of reality in it, and whether, remembering that 
the sleeping existence was the original one, we may not fairiy 
conclude that such is, after all, the greatest reality, and that dl 
our sensations and supposed mental experiences, while in a staie 
of wakefvdness, as fuUy deserve to be called delusions as those 
which visit us during a state of sleep. Strange as it may appear, 
there is a very strong show of argument to be brou^t forward 
in favour of*^ such a theory, and it is this : that inasmuch as 
oftentimes, during sleep, the mind is undisturbed by the i^esence 
of external objects and sensations, and produces only its own 
creations, it must then be in such a state of existence (or neatly 
in such a state) as it would enjoy, if entirely freed from -the 
incumbrance or the body ; and when we remember ^t those 
experiences, which we call dreams, are frequently utterly dis- 
tinct from any circiunstances attending a state of bodily wakeltil- 
ness, we must admit that the mind exists and acts per se ; and 
then, remembering further, that the nature of man partakes more 
of tlie mental than the corporeal, it follows that dreams may 
often be the realities of our existence, and our waking percep- 
tions the mere result of external impressions, which the mind 
would altogether reject, were it freed entirely from the influence 
of the body. But hark ! The iron tongue of time announces 
the witching hour of midnight — a toll for the grave of the de- 
parted day. 

Eleven ! twelve ! and now the nocturnal influences are at their 
highest pitch, the efiect being the same as the meridian^ sunshine 
upon creatures still mortal, whose active existence is, strictly 
speaking, diurnal. Beasts of prey and birds of night are in their 
greatest state of activity ; the moon and stars are pouring dotru 
their influence upon this little speck of earth, the effects varying 
only in kind ana degree, according to certain astrological and 
astronomical situations. Could we but divest ourselves for a 
a time of all that is merely earthly and animal in our natures, 
we might be able to perceive the scenes that are going on around us 
— things Uiatourpresent mental vision cannotnowpenetrate,^ough 
some persons, refined and etherialised by peculiar circumstances, 
have been kno^ni to make a close approach to the Idnd of sptrxtual 
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visions Uuit we here allude to. At the hour of death, especially, 
such a clrcuiustance is by no means uncommon. Never shall 
ire fnrget an extraordinaiy scene we once witneseed. A child — 
ft beautiM boy, about seven years old — dying, after a lingering 
illness, in his mother's arms. He was perfectly sensible, and 
knew evexyone around him. Suddenly his eyes became eagerly 
fixed on what appeared to be a mere vacancy ; but still it was 
effidADt that there was something visible to him, and tkttt of a very 
agreeable kind, too. The intensity of his gaze, and the animated 
and delighted expression of his countenance, were extremely 
xemarkable. HSs parents, who saw he was dying, bade him 
good bye, but he took no notice of them. His attention was ab- 
sorbed by what his mental vision— then emerging into perfect 
pnmt7-*8h«wed him.. He stretched forth his hands, and, with 
a joyous, plajrful, childish nod and happy smile, remained in this 
attitude for several seconds— and then the spirit fled, leaving in 
tile mother's embrace the earthly form of her beloved child ; and' 
tiiere, on those fixed features, even to the last hour, remained 
it» impress of that same happy smile— the token of that glorious 
flpinttmlity and communion with kindred beings TRdnch death 
had effected. By way of fiirther elucidating our meaning, we 
will give another case, merely to show the extremely fine and 
■ditle stato of the fikmlties, as the soul even approaches towards 
its Aeedom from the body ; hence we may imagine how they 
itocreRse in power afterwiurds, and how probable it is that all 
disembodied q^irits possess the same subtlety in giving impres- 
sions as in receiving them. But we axe digressing. The case 
we were speaking of is this. A young and very beautiful and 
delicate giH was a patient in one of our hospitals, and was 
xsBpidly dying of ^ consumption. During the ni^t a patient in the 
same ward had expired, and the corpse was removed to the 
hospital vaults. A few hours after this, the girl we speak of 
oalled the nnrse to her bed-side, and inquired whether, when she 
died, she should be placed in one of those firightful vaults. 
"Nonsense!*' replied the nurse, "but what vaults do you 
itiean ?" Fn reply to which the paUent accurately described the 
yaults (particularly the one to which the corpse had been taken), 
and then went on further to describe the precise spot in which 
Ae coffin of the deceased patient stood. The nurse, in astonish- 
ment, informed several of^the house-surgeons what the patient 
had been tolling her, adding that the girl declared no one had 
deen taUring to her, but that she could see, aa dearly at possible, 
all that she had described. She was a corpse, in the same vault 
herself, a few hours after. But ail this time we have been di- 
gressing. Let us see— where were we ? Midnight— aye ?— the 
great hour of revelry— the hour when the spiritual world is free, 
and in full life and energy— the hour of evil thoughts— of bene- 
fioentwamings— of fiiendly and unfriendly visits— and of strange 
imprenioos hereafter to prompt deeds that even "eternity 
cannot aimul "—the hour when, in dreams (those spiritual visions 
of the night), departed fi;iends are with us once again ; yes, and 
we should see, recognise, and commune with them as fully and 
fireely as we ever have done, were we not clogged and restrained 
by earthly trammels. 

One ! 'Tis morning ; and even now, as we write, we know 
Bot but wliat some lingering spirit may be pondering o'er this 
very page— eh !— what strange noise was that ? No matter ; we 
will go on. In all countries there are even special gala nights of 
spiritual reveliy^the May Day night on the Brocken, in Ger- 
many ; Midsummer Eve, and seveial others, in England : and 
so on throughout every other country in the worid. These axe 
what matter-of-fact people call "superstitions," but we have 
ahready shown, in a former chapter, that even the imagination 
must have something real to work upon, and we, therefore, con- 
tend that these so-called "superstitions " are, to a certain extent, 
evidences of the midnight mysteries we have been speaking of! 
If all nations, all over the globe, agree in having such supersti- 
tions, we think it but fair to assume that there is a firm founda- 
tion of truth at the bottom of all. What do some of the best and 
wisest men who have ever existed tell us ? Shakspeare says— 
" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dream't of in thy philosophy." 

And other writers, even of more learning and less imagination 
than our immortal poet, have given the same opinion. In short, 
iw hnow not what there is around us ; the world is, perhaps, 



scarcely our own by day, and certainly does not belong to ue 
during the hours of darkness; we can, therefore, never pene- 
trate " The Mysteries of Night." 



CoLBuiDOB UPON Ghosts.— Define a ghost with reference to 
all that is ghost-like. It is visibility without tangibility, which 
is also the definition of a shadow. Therefore, a ghost and a 
shadow would be the same, because two dijSTerent things cannot 
property have lAs some rf^/inij/on. A visible substance without 
susceptibility of impact I maintain to be an absurdity. Unless 
there be an external substance, the bodily eye cannot see it ; 
therefore, in all such cases, that which is supposed to be seen is, 
in fact, not seen, but is an image of the brain. External objects 
naturally produce sensation ; but here, in truth, sensation pro- 
duces, as it were, the external object. These visible andin'* 
tangible shadows, without substance to cause them, are ghosts. 

Thb Rbvblatioms of Chbmistry. — We can decompNOse 
water into the two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, of which it is 
composed, and we can reform water by uniting these two toge^er 
a^ain. We may imitate a structure like marble, as shown in the 
different specimens of scagliola and marble cement which meet 
our eyes in the markets; we may even imitate the gorgeous 
masonry of stone, but we cannot luroduce a resemblance to the 
most simple organic process. No art of man can enable us to 
form from its original elements the most insignificant vegetaUe 
or animal product, if the term insigmjlcant can be applied to any 
of the works or wonders of creation. And when by the limited 
knowledge that our perception gives we find Uiat the human hair 
is composed of no less than ten different substances, of which 
four are metals — that prussie acid and the muscles of beef are 
composed of similar elements, only combined in different pro- 
portions — that the chief composition of sugar is charcoal, we 
must confess our ignorance before the shnne of that eternal 
wisdom whidi formed sad enlightened sXL 



THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratuitously, in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
dples qf Astrological Science, 




To"ocR QokrisTb.— This d«pRrtnient of our work InYoIvesthe rolution 
of "boraryqaestions/' to enlled from a figure of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question is aMked, and from the indi- 
eatioDfl manifest in wliioh the corresponding answers are derired. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for aH correspondents to speci/y 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given acc<n^ingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to braefit the 
public, The Astrologer hopes that the liberality of his oflter will pro- 
tect hip from the correspondence of those who desire adjudication upon 
fWrolous sulgeots, or who are merely actuated thereto by modvee of UUc 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on wfaicb they may be really anxious, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods tor marriage, specidation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All conamunicatioBs addressed to " Ths Astrolo«ui " will bo 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only giyen in the 
orade. ____«__^___^_^»__ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. Y— We hare an intense respect for all singular characters whoso 
liras bare been at all extraordinary, and if the particulars promised 
are forwarded, he shall receive the private information requirad. 
Taking the query. "Shall I succeed in the contemplated midertakinff f" 
as the horary question, we find the figure indicating an aifirmauve, 
with an assurance that if thou art true to thy present trust, aflfkira 
of importance will be committed to thy care. 
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I'. W. (Soitthfea).~The sciudblo remarks mftde by our welcome corre- 
•mmdent are most just* and we fnlly coincide in his reasoning. An 
aUusion to tbe subject was intended in our last number ; but omitted 
from want of space. Next week we shall derote a column to the 
purpose, and embody his cogent arguments with our own. 
DiB.— For thy friendly offerings we feel a debt of gratitude— for tbe 
offering of thy friend we bid thee welcome. Before the luminary of 
the night hath entirely freed herself from the shadow of the earth, an 
elucidation of the mysteries sought shall be rerealed. In the interim 
we respect and renerate the inquirer. 

W. T. G.— The closing of the place alluded to was an event that oc- 
curred to us soon after giving: the recommendation. l*lacidns is a 
better authority than the Lincoln productiou. which, as in the 
instance mentioned, follows the exploded philosophy of the Arabian 
artists. There are many works on the subject, only to be consulted in 
the British Museum, which it would be worth while for a publisher to 
reprint. 

Jmqiiirendo.— You will be ultimately established according to your 
• wishes, though not, as it seems to us, in the place expected. Possibly 
this may arise from the intervention of another friend, but a few days 
will decide. 

S, M — Your pursuits will be advantageous to you during the year» 
though a change is promised in the autumn. Some time will elapse 
before marriage, aud your present attachment will be then forgotten. 

WiLLUJi.— The chauKe w<U be most beneficial, and your destiny will 
cause many jounipys to bo undertaken. There is no indication of 
marriage in tlie figure at all, but most probably it will occur at an 
advanced period of your life. 

A PatKND TO TUB SclRNCB. — Consult our calendar for the day to ask, 
. and it will be bestowed. You will wed a second time ; but beware of 
present acquaintances. 

J. P. — the offer will not be accepted ; but you will unexpectedly go 
abroad and reside for some time. 

T. Wilson.— The information will be given as soon as possible ; but the 
loss of a portfolio lately, containing some choioe nativities, has sub- 
jected us to some inconvenience, for the offer we are grateful. 

Jr R. Wd — We should be most happy to comply with your request, but 
. tbe great demand upon our time leaves no leisure for the tuition. 
The study is one requiring close and constant application. 

C . L. — ^The mark of attention is duly estimated, but the m«^de of giving 
-the figure for ^^eneral examination requires some consideration The 
appended caution is just, but the reasons why we hare done so are 
sufficiently obvious. 

J. T. A.— Your communications always grive us pleasure, and the eulogy 
is duly esteemed from its evident sincerity. It is our ooostaut aim to 
engender thought upon subjects which are generally neglected by the 
«nass of mankind, and trust we have snooeeded. Nothing that creation 
presents is too trivial to be iurestigated, although many researches 
are too recondite to be fnlly gramed by a finite iutdtect. The world 
teems with the wild and wonderful, and the most startling romance 
ever written is not equal to the wondrous revelations of everyday 
experience ; of this, your own knowledge will furnish abundant testi* 
roouy. 

W. I.J. (Brbtol).— You will hear of the property through a strange 
medium very speedily, but vrill be compelleJ to resort to legal measures 
in Qrder to obtain it. Instead of being elated by future prosperity, 
persevere in tbe pursuit you most prefer, and forget not those who 
nave befriended you in adversity. 

R. H. (Cit^-road).^We owe an apology to thb gendeman for having 
affixed his initials to an answer intended for another correspondent. 
The first letter has been, by accident, destroyed. Will ho write 
again? 

C. W — With your remarks we fully coincide.. Everything hath an 
occult interpretation, which has to be sought in a calm and contem* 

Sative spirit before it is revealed to the eyes of the uninitiated. Even 
Dguage the most changeable and susceptible of foreign innovations 
will bear, on analysation, a hidden and mward meaning, llie des* 
tiny of tiie world is measured by the thousand years. Divided— > 
f Aow— ^Minc/— we read the corporeal destiny of man. The era of Truth 
is rapidly approaching, and me annihilation of comparative time and 
space, by the ageney of steam and machinery, will be found but the 
prelude to still mightier inventions, wherein electricity will be the 
great eductor of things to come. 

** Coaiosirr.*'— The Astrologer diooght, from ^e constant repetition of 
the explanatory uotioe at the head of this column, it would be sufficient 
to protect hit time from the inftnx of inqoirers merely elicited by 
frivyleos whims or idle playfulness ; but he regrets that he has so 
miltaSten the character of some of his correspondents. It may now be 
necessary to state that the careful solution of each question occupies a 
period varying from twenty to forty minutes, and in many cases en- 
croaching upon, at least, two and three hours. He devotes this time 
to the public gratuitously, from a sincere desire to benefit those who 
may be anxious to seek astrological advice ; but he cannot help re- 
minding them that unless real anxiety prompt the question, no 
accoracy of deduction can be ensured. 

M. F.— The work will be of no service to you by direct benefit, but it 
seems likely to produce some bencfioiiu retnlts indirectly. Most 
probably by it gaining for you the acqodhitance and friendship of one 
who has it in his power to confer great fareurs. From the ascendant 
to the twelfh. 

VsMUS.— Yes, if bought under the influenoe of Herschel. The I7th 
would be a good day for the purpose, but should it be Inconvenient 
to wait so long, the weekly diary of this weak wUl reveal one earlier. 



IsfORAM.— Yes ; within ten months. Advertise, and from ear Weekly 
Calendar select tbe day. 

C. TiMPisT.^Notwithstanding the qneniloas and peevish tone of hli 
letter, which corroborates what he therein attempts to deny, onr cor- 
resprtndent shall learn that the seer bears no animosity. In our next 
you win read the result. 

W. R. H.— The time would be more than we could conreniently spare, 
or we should have much pleasure in so dirfng. Any other way in 
which the amusement or instruction of the members can be increaeed, 
shall be duly attended to and their requests complied wiUi. 

T. P. Q.— Avoid the water; there is no danger on land. 

Babylon.— Unquestionably. There is no appearance of fraud. 

S. S. S.— Let her who trifles with the heart of others bewara the late of 
her ovra. 

J. T. S.— The g^tifying letter of our Southsea artist came too late in the 
week to receive more than oar thanks, but early in the next it shall 
receive our attention. 

Junius.— You must consult the earlier nambers of this periodical fbr a 
perfect exposition of the principles on which the science depends; 
indeed, all our correspondents snould now <M>mplete their sets, as the 
work will be scarce in a few years, and expensive from tiie necessity 
of reprinting. All the back numberi of Thi AsraoLOOCE (from 1 to 7) 
are now in print, and can be obtained either of oar pnblishor* as 
below, or, by order, through every books^er in the kingdom. 

RecEirED— Amanua. (Neither).— J. C. (Thanks; we have availed our- 
selves of tbe pai)ers).—Vi' RITAS. (Only by change of present occupa- 
tion).— Sapphu. (Yes)— Adilaidp. M. (Yes, female).— J 8. Samdbrs' 
(t\ delay will take place, but ultimately you will be happily onited)*— * 
J. E. A. (Not for some time).— Gracr Barxxr (You irill hare long to 
wait, but be happy at last).— C. O. (One question at a time, imd see 
early numbers for direction).— Mart C — .(You will wed ono yoa' 
know, this year). — Woodard (Acknowledged vrith thanks).— I. V. 
(Not sufficiently accurate) — Martha B. (He will repent and yoa wUl- 
be happier in three months).— Jambs W. TBristol] (Follow year present 
employment).— E. Bennett (Yes).— J. A. (You will obtain another,' 
but not keep it long). — A. Y. (Your son has been dangerously ill, bat 
he has now recovered, and will be home shortly) —An Old Maid (No« 
'but you will soon have a better offer).— A. P. 8. (The patient wUl 
recover ; but still be carerul).— H- R. (Tlie person will be unfortunate 
in his present career, through baneful influences, but he will find' 
wedlock a charm for the evil).— R. 8. W. (Do not leave until a better 
offisr is made, then wed her you love). — F. B. (Get another— be prav 
dent in your present actions).— J. W. (You will).— Mrs. Orxbn [Bir- 
mingham] (The business in which you are about to enter will.be sue- 
sessnil if you avoid the acquaintance of those who hsve an interest in 
yonr downfall).— C. E. (Send your address and we will see).— B. J. 
(Herschel— moderately fortunate).— I. Y. (Adopt the last advice yoa 
received from your best friend. You are IovckI by anodier).— War- 
bi;rt«>n (Your disposition leads you into many troiwles— you will not 
be free from ^em until your place and friends are changed). — Hops 
ANU Pbar (The party inouired after is insincere, and has exaggerated 
his circumstances considerably).— Sarah Spbncbr (A carpenter). — 
Anne (The stars are propitious).— L% Maas (With an apologisiiig 
spirit we reply, one male child may be expected).— P. A. R. H. A. R. 
(You will both travel speedily and be benefited by the situations yoa 
will obtain).— C LAS A Bbll (Not so soon as you anticipate).— L. M. N. 
(It isdoubuul).— Angbl« (See answer to ** Curiosity ").— A Scotcrii>n 
(Try the fates on Monday week).— Hornc^stlb (buccess is certain- 
there is nothing to interfere with your wishes).- Carounb (You are 
not happy, and you know it. Ask the fickleness of your own heart for 
the reason why).— Crkdo ; C H. ; 8. A. J. ; A. Y. Y. ; J. Platt ; J. Z. 
B.; Inpormation ; Amine; Ludmilla ; Nora; W. O. P. ; and a hun- 
dred other correspondents must refer to our next Orade for their 
answers, as the solutions of the questions by horary astn>logy require 
time and considerable calculation ; but the Astrologer promises that no 
communication elicited by real anxiety shall renuuji onanswered. 
They vrill have only to wait a week for the replies. 

Many letters have been received, which, after bearing complimentarv 
testimony to the accuracy of our replies, prmnise that the writers will 
support and extend the sale of our periodical amongst their frienda 
and aoquaintanoes. To sudt wo can only thus generally oflbr our 
grateful acknowledgements ; as to do so individaaUy would occupy a 
space greater than can be conveniently qiared. 

«•. An querists not answered this week most consult our next Oracle 
for their replies, as the requisite calculations, wUl, in many instances, 
taVe considerable time. We have now SOO letters to answer weekly. 



Part J. qf " The Astrologer** is now ready, in a haneUomel^ 
embelliahed Wrapper, with numerous lUuetrationB, price Six* 
pence; and may be obtained through every BookstHsr in town 
and country. 



*«* All letters and communications are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer/* 10, Wellington^treet North, Strand, 
London. 



London : Printed by S. Taylor, George-yard, Drary-coort, Strand. 
Published st the Office, 10, Wellington-street North, Strand ; and soU 
by Vickers, Strange, Cleave, Bergtr, Purkess, Clements, Barth, and all 
Booksellers. 
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We have already stated that the strongest proofs of the reality of astral aiid occult influences are to 
be found in the actualities of our every-day experience ; and none who have been subjected, by 
susceptibility of temperament, to the diflferent trains of thought arising from the alternation of day 
and night, would feel disposed to deny a theory so repeatedly reduced into practice. By the margin 
of some bubbling river's side, where the ripples gxirgle over beds of water-lilies, and the still, rosy 
twilight of a summer's evening is deepening the shadows of the distant hills, how subdued becomes 
the mind, and how redolent of reverie is the hour I It requires little exercise of imagination to people 
the air with beings of a far purer and more ctherial nature than ourselves, and we are, for the time 
being, isolated not only from the intrusive cares of this world, but positively thrown into a new state 
of existence, which hath a sublimated pleasure of its ovm. This is but one phase of feeling, which 
we would have understood as being a portion of the " Philosophy of Twilight,** for nothing 
approaching this is to be obtained during the day, particularly if amid the haunts of men, we are 
enshrouded only by the toils and meshes of business. Tmlight is the hour for the soul to expand 
itself, and soar from its corporeal confines into kindred commimion with the higher intelligence of 
creation. A calmer and more contemplative spirit is infused into the mind as the shadows of night 
advance. Grief is subdued into a sacred memory, and the flushing exuberance of gladness is 
concentrated in a dream of quiet happiness. Why do lovers seek the hour of twilight for the 
interchange of vows and the utterance of their passion ? Is it not that love has an clement of its 
o\Mi, in which it attains its purest and highest perfection ? The evening is a period less likely to jar 
the fragile chords of the human heart than the flaunting time of sunlight, and the feelings are attuned 
to the shadow}', dusky veil with which nattire is then dimly curtained. Often has the evening star- 
happily designated the planet of love and beauty — beheld the union of two fond and tmstful hearts 
sealed by its beneficent rays The setting of the sun, which deprives tis of external light, seems to 
open for us new resources of illumination in the soul. Plato believed— and many philosophers have 
since sanctioned the creed— that at this hour the coarser vesturos of humanity were removed, and a 
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finer perception given us of eUierial existences. The Rosicnician 
decided on this hour for the liberation of the sylphs and gnomes 
of the upper air, that had during the day been confined in the 
earthy abodes of the lower. Pythagoras staled that at mm^ 
down the metempsychosis or iifiiaUwi of Mmh that ha^ Sp ited 
from bodies commenced. Boi the vumk h(mni\t\\\, 9auk jtmnkmutt 
the most poetical 1m1x«( wha tiiaft of the Aiihiaa T leo t ph ists, 
who, in wrkJBg of tfce hait af mdU prti whkW afc msilaiii seasons 
of the ytar endpelsa Hm aii% a* ht afpraafthfii Ae ^vaaltm 
horizon, iwsgitri iktm ba th» yiji— > dbyMt «f Aom awaa 
cipated ifirkatial kaAJHtt ^f a tta ^ fton taitt» and were being 
thus coanyd to th^reg^ns of rtiiiaaT haffmem. This — whkk 
modernt hftve iinea tMHii tiba- aodbcal light-Hft aae of tfcft MHfc 



t»iia hfinme^^ 




beantiftU 
reposa, tha 
TadesaU 
gioiiea af 



r,«ait 
wian star by tlar 
ambisBi; and s«Bayi Ihentaflal tetiiiai af' iMiTiiad II k 1j^ 
flwtimit aiif a£ tka Mteni t* tha aapeiMtaal-^lM dattf va* 
cuanif swtlpm of tlka gloom wMck fairBdai ook ftitwa state of 
bliss. It i^Hia krar af eaBteaflatioKbadLi&aeftddaaBdai 
the fireside ; wi sceiii %> have dkaoan naarar ta ma flial booma; 
but, aboTe all, it is the hour when hearts pulse and throb with 
the dearest tributes of affection, and love reigns lord of all. The 
last ruddy line of light trembles in the west, the zephyr rustles 
the closing flowers, the roseate hue deepens into a sombre grey — 
it is night ! 

A NIGHT WITH THE. STARS* 

"Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaTen!"^BTROK. 

** What argoments can you adduce ia fiurour of the planets 
being inhabited ?" was asked of us the other day; and, radging 
not ahme unto him was the gift of inquiry gWen, we bid tha 
youthful votary of tha oeleitkl art antar our study, and we will 
unite the tutor with the saga. There L throw open the window ; 
andt whilst the cool radiance of yon orbs pours down upon us, 
listen. We will take yoa brigbt particalar star fat our iial 
example, and watch hin fliBgiDg his trembling xay of dnaky red 
throu^ the unclouded atmosphere. That is the " fiery Mars/' 
and nghi well hath he earned the appelliUion. Now it is well 
known that, when examined by a laflr itiutly pawetfiU teleacape, 
all the features of lifrht and ahade viiible on its suxface appear 
atnd disappear in a litue more than four-and-twenty hours, nrom 
which it is evident that this period is the time occupied by its 
dimnal revolution. Haviag day and ni^ therefore— that wise 
provision of the Omnipotent for preserving the due balance of 
labaur and rest to us on earth— we are fhlly justified in eondnd- 
ing that such a beneficent ammgcmeBt was sot moftifeleas, boi 
that it was ordained to afford the inhabitants of the planet Mars 
an opportunity of participating in the same privileges which we 
oorselve^eAJoy. If, now, we find tiiat sea and land are alao 
accom^Apd there by an atmospheia, and thus ia every way 
adapte^V the exigences of humanity, the supposition becomes 
still stronger ; and here Sir John Herschel has enabledus to speak 
with certainty. This indeiatigabla astronomer has bees able to dia- 
tinguish with remarkable accuracy the boundaries of both conti- 
nents and ocean. The land is peculiar for its reddish hue, which 
imparts to Mars its singularly ruddy appearaaoe. This redness 
Herschel ascribaa to tha red saadstaoe, whieh ia the prevailing 
quality in its soil, and the seas of Mars have a greenish cast, 
eimilar to those in our own. The axis of Mars is inclined to ti^e 
perpendicular at ao angle of about thkty degrees, and the period 
of his revolution round the saa is six hunted and eigh^-seven 



days, being very nearly the period of two of our yean ; eoose* 
quently, during that period, tne poles lean one twelvemonth firom 
that luminary, and the other period towards it, causing Uie polar 
winter to be of one year's duration. The presence of snow at the 
pole is now to be considered; and such has, in (act, been observed. 
A SHtttt but iBteBaaly white spot aroimd the pole of Mars is seen 
dmmig ita twalvemonths^ winter, which gradually becomes less as 
tlfea pola appcaachcs tha son. and as regiUarly reappears when the 



^ 



ite planet eojayat 



aasa» thanfore, we have irrefragable proo& 
Urn ahamatinii of summer and winter, that 




as to us ; and wherein, 
, lies tha i M Brob a htt i^ that mtm. skmld also be there ta 

to the formation of 
ail planetB have 
* of epinioft ngaxding the hmar 
ta onit that horn, 
mam ta lec^iti^te 
bvt a ftrat words on 
tie saliastwiB Baft ha thrown sway. Wtei tha ana had sank 
benaatfktfeahansaai^tilatraBaitiaBfiDOBa i|^ttodiilaasii would, 
ifiaakad ao slmsiiiliwra^ be lasisBHiwnni ; and tha same, ai dM 
tina of Ae sun's ristaig; wa«ld ba tha tannalt firoM darkness ta 
tt|^ Twilight theaa would be nona, aad the incooMuienee felt 
woul^ eonsefocntly,. ba aaivsssai. Without aa atoMiepbare we 
eoald hAve no douds, littla or an warmth, anA sound would he- 
intereepScd^ evary word ftlUng ctead upon, the listener's ear. 
Browed with the fhll poweracMf heaxinf and ^eakin^ we should 
stiil ba, ta all nsafol pu rpoae s , deaf ana damb. An atmos^ere 
thna supplies tha chief wants umI e^pymcals of sentient beinas. 

In Venua—that bright orb which lovers and poets have ao oftaa 
apostrophised— the existence of an atmosphere is as palpable to 
sight as our own. It often appears so loaded with OMuds as to 
render its real surface invisible. Mercury often exiuhita tha 
same peculiarity; Mars, though with an atmosphere of periiapa 
less density, is observed to dim the lustra^ stars during occulta- 
tioo ; Juaiter's entire surface is dirarsifiad by lights and shadows^, 
produced by the intervention of clouds ; Saturn, although at tha 
oistance of' eight hundred and fifty millions of miles, is stsaakcd 
with belt* of iStecnate iight and shade, as decided and diatinct aa 
those of Jupiter, and so of the rest. Possessing atmoipheres* 
why, then, should we deny the p>ossibilit^ of planets bemg tha 
abodes of liviag, thinking and zatioaai batnga vke oucselves ? 

We may pursue dus traia of reasoning still further. Wherever 
an atmosphere exists tllere must be clouds, there rain must fall, 
there hail must descoid, there evapovatioB must take i^ace, there 
water must ba founds and |here elactrieity, with all its train. «f 
kindred phenomena, must be generated.. In each pUnet, there* 
fore, there are the same laws of active and inert matter whicli 
exist upon our own. Everything aeaaa analogous to what wa 
may observe on. earth. They are worlds similarly constituted ia 
every way — furnished with the same alternation of li^ and 
dariuiess, cald and heat— diversified by Hie same agreeable van^ 
tioB. of climate, dfetingniahad by tha same gaog^phical distribu* 
tion of land and water, and subject to the same casuahiea that 
aflbct this very earth on which we '^live, move, and have aur 
being." Why; IImd, should we hesitate ta grant the rest ? 

Tha apastropha of Dr. Beattie is ao apposite to our present 
discourse that we cannot refrain fVom concluding with the quota* 
tion. He says; speaking dTthe aagnifieenee of tke solar system, 
** What a. fi^iie ta our aalac systaai ! wherein bodies of sndi 
enormous magnitude accomplish their revolutionij through spaces 
immense, and with a regularity than which nothmg can be more 
perfect. The disSanee of the ptaaats fton the sun, and their 
, sevasai mageitydsa, are daiarmined with the utmost wisdom, and 
according to the nicest geometrical proportion. The central orb,. 
' whether we consider its glorious appearance, its astonishing great- 
ness, or tba beaeflcial £fliieiica at iAs light and heat, is such an 
object as no r^^nni^l being eaa contemplate without adorihg the 
Creator. We have good reason to believe that there are thousands 
of other suns and systems of worlds nwre glorious, perhaps, and 
Bsore extensive, than oun ; which foim such a stapendous whole, 
that the human soul, labouring to comprehend it, loses sight of 
itself and of all sublunary things, and is totally overwhelmed with 
aslonishm«it snd veneiatian. With snch thaaghts in^our view^ 
we are apt to fiofffiit the wondasi that lie immediately around us^ 
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«nd(]Nttib««U2liBt|A«iftor«idmat bo^ mbmiiU to a demon* 
stntion of (he Dirine existence. But God appears in all hil 
woxks,.inih9 least as well as in the greatest; and there is not, in 
the uliole cirde of human sciences, any jme troth confirmed by 
BO many imiiitftte woeis as Ae existenee of ^ Dei^. 

-^ Tke dtaaal BMrnoB of tin phywti is 4ite eamesft -way poniUe 
«f ^i^oainf all their parte to the influenee of light aiid heat 
Their globnlar form is the fittest for motion, and for the free cir- 
culation of atmosphere around them, and at the same time sup- 
plies the most capacious surface. The principle of grtntation, 
pivrvaiiing tkroogh the whole system, and producing innumerable 
phensmeim, is a moat aawihig iwtaTica of umbovmdad Tariety, 
vailed with tiie stociest uaifomitj and pNporlioa. But it is 
impossible in a few pages to give such an enumeration of parti- 
•culaxs as would do any justice to the sulyect The man who 
should suppose a laxge city, connsting of a hundred thousand 
palacas^ au finmished with the greatest elegance and variety of 
4Mmami*nt, and with all sorts of bodes, pictures, and statues, 
executed in ihe most ingenious manner, to have been produced 
by the mcddental blowing of winds and rolling of sands, would 
justly be accounted irrational. But to suppose the universe, or 
our solar aystem, or this earth, to be tiie work of undesigning 
ishanoe, is an absurdi^ incomparably greater.'* 

Whether the inhabitants of the pkmets are constituted as we 
are, or whether some hidden bodily and mental peculiarities are 
pe<^iliar to them, is a branch of im^uiry for which, of course, we 
cannot, as in the fiftct of their being there at all, reason 1^ analogy. 
Some J^ve thouf^t, in the midst of those q»ecuiations which man 
mnst often indulge in, that planets are the abodes of those whose 
deeds on earth have entitled them to admission into a world of 
bliss; and others havegone so fStf as to i^portion to each planet 
aseetioa of the good or eviL Letmag out of the question these 
orade imaginings, there is yet no gmt absurdity in the belief, 
and though the mystery of the grave is closed upMi us, speoula- 
^iea upon the world beyond is not forbidden. He who hath 
^bokad abroad into the stany wodd at midnight, and seen the 
stars hke golden beads strung iqton an axure thr^-above him, 
cmt readBy lend his credulous ear to the suggestions of fancy. 
His nind fbsgels the dull confines of earth, and he lives in a 
w4Hrld of dreams, £rom which it weM «ruelty to evoke him. There 
would we too slnmber. 

bi ceocfaBioB, apart firom ^ootriaal points, we may arrive at 
Ma—that the plaaete are tenanted by beingi in every way as 
capable of fulfiUiag the h^h ocdinaiices for which they have been 
created; that the ■succession of di^ andnight, and the progression 
ciihB asaiMMi^ is the sane at with us; ana that the son exercises 
the sane iofhuBce upon their sutlaoes as upon euth. We luMre 
hi-kimk ezhaasted the saliyeet, baft otur intention was merely to 
Ihrew apen a field lor philosophical investigation, and endeavour 
to 9kmr the probabilities that existed in support of snoh argu- 
nssBfi as iboae we have adduced. If one reader has been in- 
duead to ponder more .deeply en the structure of thme glonous 
#iH the object'of tiie writer has been anawcsed* and the sole 
pmipoMfbrwEhiehthiiwaspemied fiditied. 



instaiiots* €k>aia dreams, <h«y assert, are giMPemed PxtOy by the 
temperature of the body, and parthr by the humour whi<m mostly 
aboimds in il; to which may be added, the apprshenaions which 
have pveoeded the dor befiwe, which are often remarked in dogs 
anA other animals, wnldi bark and make a noise in their sleep. 
In dreams, they observe, proceed i ng from the l uu u o Br s and tem- 
perature of the body, we see thecholeric dream of fbe^ oombats, 
yeUow colours, 6bc. ; the phlegmatic, of water, baths, of aailing on 
the sea, &c'. ; the melancholic, of thick fumes, deserts, fimtasies^ 
hideous fiices, &c.; the sanguine, of merry feaste, danoee, Ac. 
They that have the hinder part of their brain clogged witb viscous 
humours, called b^ physicians ephialtes xncubus, oi; as it is 
termed, nightmare, imagme, in dieaming, that they are sufiecated. 
And those who have the orifice of their stooiach loaded with ma- 
lignant humours are afirighted wiih strange visions by reason of 
those venomous vapours that mount to the brain and diafemper it. 
Cicero t^ a story of two Arcadians, who, travelling together, 
came to Megara, a city of Greeoe, between Athens and Corinth, 
where one of them lodged in a friend's house, and the other at an 
inn. After supper the person who lodged at the private house 
went to bed, Xnd, falling asleep, dreamed that his friend at the 
inn appeared to him, and begged his assistance, because the inn- 
keeper waa going to kill him. The man immediatel'y got out of 
bed, much frightened at the dream ; but, recovering himself and 
falling a^eep again, his friend iq^peared to him a second time, 
and desired that, as he would not assist him in time, he would 
take care, at least, not to let his death go unpunished ; that the 
innkeeper, having murdered him, had thrown his bodv into a cart, 
and covered it with dung, he thereforo begged that he would be 
at the city gate in the morning, before the cart was out. Struck 
with this new dream, he went early to the gate, saw the cart, and 
asked the driver what was in it ; the driver immediately fled, the 
dead body was taken out of the oart, and the innkeeper «ppre« 
bended and executed. 



CUMOU8 SPECULATIONS ON 
DREAMS* 



%rKKH makea the eaoae of dreams to be an nltimate intelli- 
j the moon in the midst of that Ught with which the 
I of men are illuminxted while they sleep. Arirtotle refers 
the ciMe af them to common senae, but placed in the fancy. 
Averroea piaees it in the imaginatimi. BesBOcritus ascribes it to 
IMIetesigea, or representations, s^arated ftom tha things Uiem- 
u Pkito, among the spedfio and concveto notions of the 
Albertos, to the saperior infhiences whioh e onti nu a lly ^w 
firam iba tkj, through many mdflc mediums. And some phy- 
flidans attribute the cense of mem to yaponrs and humours, and 
1km afbctisna and oaresof poaoiis p r edo miu ant when awake; for, 
si^lhey, ty re as o D eftha aUmhuic eof vaaoars, which are«xhaled 
in coaseqnenoe of immedafato Itoding, die brain is sostuflbd by 
it, that moBstoiB and ataman diimeim are i»rmed, of which the 
■oat iaocdteato eaten and drsikaiv tmtiA m with safftoieiit 



SONGS OF THE STARS. 



TO ABRUCCABAK. 

Thou little star, that in the purple clouds 

Hang*st like a dew-drop, m a violet bed ; 
First gem of evening, glittering on the shrouds, 

'Mid whose dark lolds the day lies pde and dead. 
As thro' my tears my soul looks up to thee. 

Loathing the heavy chains that bind it here, 
There comes a fearfiu thought that misery 

Pexhi^ps is found, even in thy distant sphere* 
Art thou a world of sorrow and of sin. 

The heritage «f death, disease, decay ? 
A wilderness, like that we wanto in. 

Where all things fiurest* aoonest pa»i away ? 
' And are there graves in thee, thou radiant world. 

Round whiohlifB's sweetest bads ML withered, 
Wheve hope's brigbt wings in the daric earth lie furled. 

And liviqgheBrte are mouldering with the dead? 
Perdiance ther do not die, that dwell in thee, 

Perohanoe tneirs is a darker doom than ours; 
Unchanging wo, and endleas miseiT, 

And morning that hath neither days nor hours. 
HorriUa dream !— dark and dismal path, 

Where I now weeping walk, I will not leave t 
Earth baa one boon for all her ohiklren--deat] 

Open thy aims, oh, mother ! and receive i 
Take off the bitter burthen from the alave. 

Give me n^ birth-rightl give-— the gnM!«^ the grave t 



aretha^ 
aatl^^ 



MesxBnmc.^^Since the discovtety of the art of printing, there 
has been notUng more vttally Impo r tan t to man opened to his 
view, than this astounding science otfen. Whether we reflect on 
the new field it opens for medical science, or the metaphysical 
truths ft promisee to unfold and the tight it oflbn to throw on the 
mysteries of mind, we mast aHke renrd it as a new instance of 
the benevolence of P^rovidvnce towards mankind. 
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THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY; 

Beitiff Prediction qf the Chief Events from Week to Week. 




The tiery Mars now emere the dominions of Aquarius, and 
rouses the eastern nauons into warfare -and rebellion. In Ger- 
many devastating fires occur, and Hamburg is tbrcatened with 
another serere blow affecting the commercial interests of that 
city. The conjunclion of the two bencfic planets, Venus, and 
Jupiter, will bring joy and gladness to England, and the arts and 
sciences will receive an impetus from the aspcct^f Mercury. In 
Scotland we hear of strange events occurring, and one much 
respected there will feel the impending weight of his destiny 

1>res8 heavily upon him. Curious cases occur in the police and 
KW proceedings, and the court is agitated by circumstances of 
unusual occurrence. A fearAil accident occurs upon the water, 
and thQ inhabitants pf the north will have their attention at- 
tracted to a subterraneous explosion, probably in a coal-mine. 
The public amusements will be carried on with increased spirit, 
and new musical productions will be received with favour, 
although the lamented death of a popular and deservedly re- 
si»€cted musical composer will cause affliction to many towards 
the ciuse of the week. 

THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR, 

A Diary of Auspicious and Inaftspieious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations qf the Weather f deduced from Planetary In/Jatences. 

Wednesday, April 16th. — Fair and blue sky. Commence 
nothing of importance. 

Thursday, April I7tli.— Fair, with white clouds. Ask favours. 
Pursue thy pleasure. 

Friday, April 18th..— Colder, with wind. Indifferent, but 
majty not. 

SaturdaV, April 19th. ^Changes. Surgeons may he con- 
sulted, and journeys undertaken. 

Sunday, April 20th. — Fair; showery at night Troublesome 
events occur. Beware. 

Monday, April 2 Ist.— Seasonable and genial. EvU, espe- 
cially for young men. 

Tuesday, April 22nd.— Fair; S.W. breeze. Take gardens, 
farms, and accept situations. 

SuRPABsiMO Knowledge of the Ancients. — Far be it from 
us to disparage the scientific knowledge of the ancients, in their 
often-ridiculed four elements of fire, air, earth, and water. With 
difierent arrangements to our own, and this simple nomenclature, 
they acquired a vast extent of knowledge derived solely from 
their experience. When we look at the mighty architectural 
triumphs of ancient Egypt, and at a later period those of the 
Druids of our own country, in the erection of the Pyramids of 
the former, and the Stonehenge of the latter, we see proud 
tmiMDhs of their practical knowledge in the selection of stones 
^^^hhonld survive the wrecks of ages. Whilst these endure, 
^BKnge only destroyed by ruthless invasions of the hands 
of man, we find some of our most modem hridges in London 
going to decay with the lapse of only two or three centuries. In 
recent structures, as in the cases of London and Waterloo 
bridges, this has been rectified, and the question of the duration 
of our works of architecture has been still further followed out 
by the late commission of the House of Commons for the selection 
of stones for the erection of the new Houses of Parliament. The 
most eminent commentators have asserted that the inscriptions 
on the Pyramids could only have been made with tools of brass, 
and we at the present day are unacquainted with any plan by which 
brass may be made haxd enough for the purpose of thne incisions. 



GOSSIPINGS ABOUT GIPSIES. 

Sunshine and gipsying always go together; and that's the 
reason, we suppose, why we happen to have chosen the present 
theme. Yes ; and then here we are, in dear, deli^tfol Devon, 
wandering about among all sorts of glorious scenery, surrotmded 
by hosts of wild flowers bursting out in all the pride and beauty 
of summer colouring, while the birds ^re pouring forth their 
songs of gladness, and our heart responds almost madly to the 
happiness that is everywhere around ua. Well, that is all very 
good, say you ; but what about the gipsies t Why, the gipsies 
form part of our out-of-door happiness ; here they are, coming 
out with the flowers, basking against simny banks, and revelling 
in the joyousness that is everywhere around ^em. Happy 
people 1 we envy them, and we are not at all singular in this 
feeling. William HazKtt, whose name is well known, not only 
in the world of literature, but to the ptiblic generally, was a great 
admirer of gipsy life, and has often declared to us that he should 
like to have been one of the fraternity. We could have fencicd 
him dreaming away his days under a tent in the sunshine, and 
then retiring for the winter to his favourite little inn on Salisbury 
Plain, td give the world the result of his cogitations ; just the sort 
of life that was led by old Diogenes and many other philosophers 
of centuries past^— all gipsies in their way, but of a eharacter 
purely intellectual. Now, many of your modem gipsies are in- 
tellectual enough, too; but their leading feature — the bias of 
mind, on which they rely both for fame and fortune — is the mys- 
tical. They are a peculiar race altogether, and ^ seem to glory in 
a sort of vagabond independence ; now lying lazily in their tent, 
basking in the sunshine and playing the fiddle, and now carousing 
at some village inn, seeking their fortunes by foretelling those of 
others, or scraping up a few sixpences by the exercise of their 
musical skill. We have seen some of the younger ones, <in^|te 
the men, at fairs, playing away right merrily to the " doOTre 
shufile" of a host of rustics, and taking great interest in the hap« 
piness thus created. They are a good-tempered set of felloM's, 
fine looking, and possessed of no little personal vanity. On these 
occasions many of them exhibit a degree of dandyism that exceeds, 
in its way, the foppery of Bond-street Knee-breeches, festooned 
with coloured ribbons ; enormous pearl buttons ; corkscrew ring- 
lets, curled and arranged in very choice style, and the shade Hius 
thrown upon their coufitenances relieved by a touch of caxmine, 
which also brings out the brightness of their dark, flashing eyes 
with redoubled brilliancy. Then the women— fortunetellers all, 
and many of them extremely well skilled, too, in the science of 
palmistry — they can tell you as much about the lines on your 
hand as Mr. Brunei can about those of a railroad ; where they 
tend to, how they cross one another, what the crosses indicate, 
and what sort of a line fortune has now set you travelling on. 
Some of them have told most extraordinary Uiings in this way. 
We have known them predict that a man win be executed with 
most manellous correctness ; but then, be it recollected, they are 
good physiognomists, and also derive great aid from a little artful 
interrogation. Palmistry is the science in which they are chiefly 
skilled ; and, although it is not for a moment to be placed on a 
par with the sublime and. unerring science of astrology, yet we 
have known some extraordinary things predicted by it. 

Gipsies, females especially, in all ages and throughout all 
countries, have been immortalized by poets and romance writers ; 
and even at the present day we find our dramatists chooeinff them 
as the heroines of their stage compositions. Almost all ; our 
readers wiU, no doubt, remember with delight Victor Hugo's 
" Esmeralda;" and many of them, doubtless, know something of 
the gipsy '•' Mariiana," and numerous other bewitching damsels 
of the same cast whom we could mention. To show the general 
favour in which gipsies are held, we need merdy advert to the 
circumstance of the phrase " You little gipsy I" being commonly 
used as a term of endearment, imply inpp the possession of con- 
siderable archness and vivacity, effectively aided by no small 
share of personal beautv. Having already, in a preceding num- 
ber, given a brief sketch of what may be ^led gipsy histoiy, we 
shall defer our further gossip — particularly as regards the mar- 
vellous predictions to whieh we have above alluded—until a more 
convenient opportunity occnxs for entering into such details. 
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LEAVES OF LEGENDARY LORE. 

No. II.— THE ASTROLOGER'S BRIDE. 
By Antiquariub; 

CHAP. I. 

Stbpkbt church-^I mean Stepney in or near London — Step- 
ney church is a ftranffe antiquated building ; but it wears an age 
that ia unloTely— it baa nothing of the rude magnificence, the 
sculptured pomp, or the coloured li|hu that crown the agr of 
some ianet with a halo of dreams and glory— it has none of the 
poetry of the past, si^te of the stone from Carthage embedded in 
iu porch; its heavy, low-hung galleries and darkened aisles 
make it gloomy within, and without its spacious graye-yard is a 
ruin of ruins. Yet eren here, to this seemingly barren spot, an- 
ti<|uity htm WqoMthed a sid|dar legend— one of those pageants 
of the past, in which the siSlc and the wonderful, seen through 
the mists of time, figure lik^e story of another earth. On the 
outer wall of the church, on the east side, is a rudely sculptured 
device— a fish holding a ring in its mouth ; beneath is an inscrip- 
tion, nearlpr effaced, but wh^ph, with the aid of trddition, revecOs 
the followmg romantic tale t*— 

Sir Grey de Mervyn, %ight, though he was living in troublous 
imie^ and thirty years had passed over his head, had, for a 
lengthened period, quitted the field and the tournament, to 
devote himself exclusively to what that age called learning ; and 
night after night did the lamp burn almost till daylight in the 
garden tower of Bromley Pleasance, where the sage Sir Grey, 
«* r^T'^ called, pored over the dreams of astrology, occasionally 
varied l^y the still more dazzling visions of alchymy. Save the 
occasional presence of an aged man, his preceptor in these 
^ubUme arts, his studies were pursued alone. It was a beautiful 
^tarlight nij^t, and Sir Grey and his companion sat together in 
^he tower, each deeply occupied with a n^ysteriously-lined and 
figured page. The latter mm i^ withered^looking man, with 
small black eyes, and long grey hair; the knight young, fair, and 
of a beauty that would have been effeminate but for the lustrous 
and fiery dark eye, and the h>fty, bnt too frequently frowning, 
brow. " Wonderful !" he exdaimed, as ho compared the pro 
duct of their calculations; "aud yet, lather, not so, for truth 
must be ever one. See how exactly they agree, even to a figure, 
and now, lather, for the interpretaUon." The old man looked at 
both manuscripts, and, without reply, peered earnestly into the 
eyes of Sir Grey. ' 

■ " You do not think I fe«f my later asked the knight, witha 
laugh somewhat forced. 

" One answer, and I read it," returned the other, " and speak 
It freely. Sir knight, has the lair enemy of man yet made a 
lodgement m your heart— ia short, are you, or have you been, 
what is called in lover •» J » j . 

Sir Grey sml^d proudly, ahnost scornfully : " No, father," 
ho replied, V I have no fancy for chains, even of my own 
weaving; but what of that ?" 

*u ^y ^?**'!^^ ^^ ^^^ ™*»» eameaUy, fixing his eyes on him, 

they 'ijll— they must yet bind you ; ay, n)ite of yourseli; you 
^fjj 7^ • Sir Grey nodded with a half smUa "And you 
will love her you wed," pursued the other; "yet wiU her birth 
be low, her station lower, and her beauty have a bein^ only in 
vour own imagination. So speak the intelligences above— so 
has the stem and immutable late decreed." 

The knight frowned impatiently, and gUnced at the sword and 
helioet that hung opposite ; he rose from his seat, knd took the 
sword in his hand. "Do you speak this of me, lather?" he 
asked hanghtUy; "of Sir Grey de Mervyn?. Know you that 
sword has never lowered save to my sovereign-^know you that 
our race is named the pure and Bd>le ?" 

" I do but interpret the voice of the stara, Sir Grey," replied 
the sage, firmlv f " it is not I that fix or sway your late." 

" Now, Sir knight," continued the sage, " I go, perhaps, for 
years ; a few words only may it be in my power to speak with 
you, and they shall be words of warning. You would avoid the 
late you were so anxious to read ; if so, beware of the domains 
of the abbey, and especially of the ford of the abbey mills." 

"Mean you Westham ?" inquired the knight. 



" The same," was the reply. " Sir Grey, you have lost your 
signet ring." 

" Ay, I lost it on Christmas day in Stepney church, and my 
searc-h for it has been earnest but unavailing." 

" That ring will be reslored to thee by the hand that destiny 
has doomed to be joined with thine at the altar, and by none 
other can you recover it Would you forfeit both bride and ring, 
once more, avoid the abbey, but jtspecially the ford of the abbey 
mills. And now, Sir knight, a long farewell." And with an 
humble obeisance he was about to retire, when Sir Grey said 
hastily, " Stay, father, yet one moment ; when shall I see thee 
again ? Hcmemberest thou the graitd secret is yet to be sought?" 

" I know noL I am summoned hence to a &r land, haply to 
a fearful fate ; but should that doom overtake thee thou art now 
so anxious to avoid, be sure that, if yet on earth, I will be at thy 
wedding. Farewell !" The knight suppressed an angry curse, 
and returned his parting bow wl& aslight nod. 

The sage-withdrew, leaving the knight a prey to mortification 
and wrath. Short of dishonour, no fate could have been foretold 
him more repugnant to lus proud and fiery nature— to be not only 
the lover, but the husband, of a wx>man so unsightly in appear- 
ance (so ran his exaggerated thoughts), low bom, low bred— it 
was, yes, it was impossible — what even the strong arm of destiny 
might never bring to pass. An hour's reflection made him smile 
contemptuously at the very thought ; but as he locked the door 
of the tewer on retiring, and paced the yew-bordered walk to the* 
house, he dwelt, with vexation, on the loss of his signet ring, 
while his fancy represented to him, with a strange fidelity, some- 
times the deep shade of the abbey woods and the rough stone 
wall that inclosed them, sometimes the whizz of the abbey mill 
and the splash of its waters in the moonlight, both shade and 
stream haunted t>y a female figure, towards which his heart alter- 
nately raged and softened, as he remembered the tie by which 
destiny had united them. ' 

Will any one think it surprising that, with the sage's warning 
perpetually ringing in his ears, the scenes from which it banished 
him were constantly present to the fancy of Sir Grey ?— will any 
wonder that within a month from it being given, one evening, 
just before the sun set, the knight stopped his horse beside tlie 
lord of the abbey mHl, and le<^ed around him with a mixture of 
curiosity and awe. Tlfe mill was at rest, and not a living being 
disturbed the silence of the scene. Once, at one of the narrow 
windows of the miller's dwelling, he thought he saw for one 
moment a lace looking through, but it so quickly disappeared 
that he attributed it to liis own excited fancy, and with^ weak- 
ened Mitk in the verity of astrolo^^ he plimged into the stream. 
The ford waa never very deep or dangeroiis, and now the water 
was BO shallow that the knight's horse passed through it nearly 
dry-shod ; the bank, however, on the opposite side was steep, 
and a recent fiill of a part of it had made it still more so, and the 
horse required urging, both bv the hand and heel of Sir Grey, 
even to attempt the aso^it. The panting animal had reached the 
brhik— one effort more was required to make the bank, when his 
foot slipped, and both horse and rider might have been precipi- 
tated wiUi violence on the road, had not a hand suddenly 
seized the bridle. So slight an impetus was sufficient to deter- 
mine the wavering balance of the horse; the next motpent he 
stood safely on the bank, and Sir Grey had time to perceive that 
Us opportune assistant was a young woman, about eighteen years 
of age, and, from her dress and appearance, a servant of the mill. 
In figure she^ was handsome, and there was about he^ grace, 
perhaps, inseparable from a strong and light figure M^^^unso- 
phisticatcd mind ; but- the only reoommendalions of hS^Hrwisc 
plain face were the elear and bright roses in her cheeiclnind the 
animated expression of her countenance. Meeting Sir Qrefs 
steadlast and earnest gaze, her. colour took a deeper hue, and 
oourtesying lowly she dropped her folded hands berore her, and 
cast her eyes to the ground. **I thank you, my good girl," at 
length said the knight ; " your aid was prompt and effectual ; 
many of the stronger sex might not have done it so readily and 
so well. Here," he continued, taking a gold piece from his 
purse, " here is something to remind you that you ^havc served 
Sir Grey de Mervyn*" 

The girl looked up with a quick, bright glance, and drew back 
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frovdiy. " No, Sir kni^^' sbe fl«ul« ** I dai<e not dshn a 
reward for performing so slight aa act of courtesy.** 

Sir Gr^ looked anrpriaed ; this was scarcelj the language or 
the sentiments of a poor serrant girL ** Who and what are you ?** 
he asked. 

"A poor servant of Hobson, the mfller. Sir knight," she re- 
plied, again colouring. 

'* Well, my poor girl,** said the knight, descending from his 
horse, " I cannot go without making you some sligla acknow- 
ledgment of my obligation ;** and, suddenly approaching her, 
'before she could resist or prevent him, he kissed ner cheek. By 
most girls iu her station at that time, this, from a person like Sir 
Orey, would have been considered as a mark of honour, and as 
such it was intended ; but it was not so received. Extricating 
herself from his arms, she started back,* and raising her eyes 
reproachfully for one moment, dashed from them tne tears of 
anger and mortification, and with the speed and Hgfatness of a 
chamois, darted to the millei's cottage, whidi without one 
backward look she entered hastily, cAeeing the door behind her. 

Half mortified, half laughing at the repulse and the flight, Sir 
Orey remounted his steed, and prooeeded on his way, occasion- 
ally gaiing behind at the cottage, but tie human beinjg was to be 
seen either in or near it. The sun had b^w set ; tiie evening was 
rapidly clostng in, end when, at a tutiung of the road, he lost 
eight both of the mill and the hoose, he urged on his horse, 
intending, by taking a slight eireaif, to pass die abbey grounds 
on his way home. The knight glanoed oareftilly around him as 
ke went, half expecting the fcmale to appear who was to restore 
io him his ring, and as he passed one sturdy looking woman, he 
.almost dhecked his horse, in the belief that it most be her, but 
she mo^ed on, scarcely noticing Um, and he arrived at Bromley 
Pleasaace without any further adventore, and almost convinced 
that the stars, or^etr interpreter, had deceived him. 

Naturally the subject firequen^ oeourred to Ins mind, and as 
naturally brought with it the image of the maid ef ti^ mill, and 
•omehow, notwithstandmg her want of Iwautv, tJiero was some- 
thing very pleasing to Sir Ovey in the mooIIm^ob; her quick 
blushes, gentle demeanour, and ker hurried flight from his 
gallant aoknowledgment, interested him wum and mose in her 
favour ; and* in short, in a few di^ after, he>«gain passed the 
ford of the«bbey mill, and halted to lecrait his betse on the 
bank just in view of thaeettajEedooK. It waamomiag; themQl 
was at work, and he had satisfied bimsaif thai the damsel was no- 
where to be seen, when a voicebehind him arrasted his attention 
by the repetition of his name — he tmmed qvuckfy vound, «nd 
reoogmaed in the tpeaker the maid ef the mill. Utteting an 
involuntary «KclanMtion of sarpnsQ» he iD^fobed what abe had to* 
my. **Six Orey Mervyn,*' sheT^ied, witha fimvoioebut 
varying cheek, " I pr^ ywir ^^aiden 4m the freedom of disturb- 
ing yom: knighthr thoughts^ but I have a commission to restoie to 
you a ring which was Ibund in ^^tMcnr ohuroh last Christmas 
day; it beaia your amsL Sir kaigku I take you to witness I 
have fulfilled my tnist." Sir Orey reooved the ring in mute 
ast on ish ment, and the girl was knrrjpinK nwi^V 'V'ken he suddenly 
caUed on her to stop— she obeyed. ** One woid," he craved ; 
" where did you flud this ring f*' 

<'That, Sir knight, signifiss not,- yon have It; is not that 



'Not quite. Tell ne, laif maid, do |«a know the fortune due 
to the finder ?" The girl drew back with a raised cedkmi, at if 
fearing a repetition of his former mode of admowledgment. 
** No, no,'' he oried, with some ▼exatisn, detectlDg the su^oion, 
'*no moKe of that." Blushing still mcne deeply, she was again 
dej^k^, when the kni^t added, ** though 1 may be inclined to 
pm^Hou with a kiss if yon reftise me an answer.'* 

C^R^more the girl cast on him a brij^ glance, in which pride 
and reproach were nungled. " Is i^ wonhy. Sir Grey de Mermi," 
she demanded, " to repay serrice by insnU ?" 

** Insult, caU you it, damMl ? Sir Grey de Mervyn reserves 
such tMStment for hisfoes and his eouals. I thank you for my 
ring, and bid you forew^U." . And without waiting for her 
answer, the knifi^t urged hishone, and rode off. When he had 
reached the turn of the road, he looked baok— he could n(^ 
refrain— theie stood the maid, still fondly pacing after him, and 
he perceived that when he was recognissd she turned quickly 
4wi^, and walked towards Aecotti^, 4uid the knight was neariy 



certain Htmi he saw faer stsal Iwr hanf to her eys% and wipe 
them with the comer of her apron. The recollection of this inci- 
dent softened his heart towards her as he rode on. *' Psha," he 
said occasionallY, ^ she has neiOier birth nor heaaty— she is a 
poor servant girl, too much honeused bv a look of mine — ^unwor- 
thy of my thoughts." But still he did think of her, and of the 
destiny which the events that transpired had applied to her. 
And (iay after day did his mind continue to dwell upon her, and 
his heart to be occupied by her image. Sometimes it was with 
abhorrence and contempt that he reoalled Ibe past, semetinfte 
with a aofter fooling, that he would fain men. to himssif have 
denied. But all, at least nliest, inipressioas wear away, and «t 
the end of a few weeks little was 1^ of Sir Orey's besides enrio- 
sity ; and the mill ford he determined never to pass again. To 
the abbey ground, however, isken appeared no objection; the 
mill servant was seareely likely to be fonnd wandering ^ere ; 
yet that spot was included in the sage's warning, and, therefore, 
partook of its attraetioaa, and t|Mre he d otmiuin sd So seek his 
fote further. 

There was a part of the abbery gnmadsr beyond the inelosnre, 
sacred to its inhabitant, which was intersoi^ed by foot-paths in 
several directions, and along one of these Sir Grey was wandering 
one glowing summer's noon, having left his horse to the care of a 
servant, in the high road. The luxuriant grass was here and 
there shadowed by Urge aged trees, a»d Sir Grey was passing one 
of these with a slow, measured step, when Ite suddenly stood 
rivetted on hearing a female voioe singing n plaintfre melody. 
The words were simple and expressive of the sorr<ms of ambi- 
tious love, and they were uttered with a fooling that seemed to 
appropriate them. The knight stood to lirten ; when tfie seng 
was finished there was a gentle sigh, and he was almost certain 
that It was his own name that was breathed in a whUpsr. For 
honour or curiosity he could listen no longer ; he therefovs ad- 
vanced to the other side of the tree, and at once diseovered the 
damsel of the mill ford. On reesgoising him, a shriR sorM^ 
escaped her, and startmg up with a prie foice and trembling hai^ 
she turned quickly round iad bote away with her utmost speed,i^ 
spite of the kn%ht's repeated calls and entreaties for hsr return, 
ttll, readiing a gap in the edge, her foot stumbled agamst the 
root of a tree, and she fell into the ditch. Sir Gteyflepir towards 
her, deeply alarmed as he pereeived that die made no effort to 
rise, and on readiing the plniBe he foond hsv lying apparently 
stunned in the ditch, whidi was fortunately diy. RaishighcT 
gently up, he hesitated for amoment what oimrse to adopt : there 
^was no oreatnre wathm call, no house within sight, and still she 
lay insensible. He lifted her in his arms, and hastened by the 
neanetft pafii to the mill ford, but just ashe arrived within view of 
the cottage, she faintly sighed, and, opening her eyes, fixed them 
upoh the kn^t with an unquiet gtance that graduidly became 
conscious ; the blood burned in her cheek, and die stragded to 
rdease hessd^ " Can you stand r" he esaKStly inqofared ; she 
sighed a hasty affirmative, and, regaining her foet, <rffored hurried 
thanks and apologies, and was pnMseeding towards the cottage, 
when the faught called upon het to stay. Ths air and tone with 
which he spoke were those of cod connnand, and though still 
frembling, she turned tenfirds htm with an amwering ednmess. 
Pointing to the trunk of a tree that lay near Sir Grey, he bade 
her be seated; Ae hesitated, and he repeated (he injunction, 
adding, " you are still fiunt, danisd, aood I have somewhat to 
say." She sank on the seat pointed out, and, with her head 
iMxwed down and her hands folded on her laiess, Ustensd with 
fear and agitation to the achlreas of 'die knight. ** I adced you 
when you restored the ring if you knew the fortune due to the 
finder — most solemnly do^ I again demand a reply. Look down 
to the dust you must return to ; lodt up to the blue sky, the type 
of the heaven you hope for, and so answer Ss:you would rise from 
the one and gun the other — Speak." 

The maid did look up, but it was into the fooe of the spedcer, 
with an expression of awe and aatonkhmsnt. " I knew nothing 
of your ring, Sir knight," she said, " beyond n^ coanaission to 
restore it Why should yon ask so triffing a question thus 
sderonlyf" 

The earnest, unconscious look, and the qoick, unembarrassed 
voice, could not be doubted. Sir Grev smiled fointly, and again 
the maiden drooped her eyea. ** I will tell you; it is beoause the 
stars have decreed that the hand that restored that.ring should be 
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joiBed ir¥k wane t* iike titer. No ! remain yet awliile— I am 
not jeeting with you ; so hare the stars decreed. I have beliflved 
it impcaable — I have resisted^ but fate is too atrong (or me, and 
deeperaialj, pedi^^ boI qnke nnwillinf^y, I l a bmit ; wimt is 
yowr name T* 

She had b'uiied her face in her hands, and in the rush of con- 
tending emotions that throbbed in her heart and brain, sat speech- 
less. The knight repeated the question, and at length she 
answered fiuatly tad tremblingly, *' Geva Babrane." 

««6em''* said the knight^ *'hold forth thy hand. Dost 
thon hear me, damsel f** he repeated, as, hurt at his cool tone 
and ashamed to obey, she only bowed lower her head. '* I com- 
mand thee as thy superior ana as thy destined hud)and, hold forth 
thy hand." 

Onaiaioaeftoai her seat, and, averting her fiuse, replied with a 
firm low Toice, '* Your words so spoken. Sir knight, are insult 
I pr^ you let me go.** 

•« And how, damsel, should I speak tkem, if not thus r" said 
Sir Grey with a bitter laugh. "Is it not sufficient that my hand 
and honour must be linked with those of a poor servant girl, but 
I must crouch, and cringe, and speak smoothly, as if wooing mine 
equal ? Damsel, know thyself —remember what thou art and 
what I am.** 

Gera turned her face towards him, now pale as death. " Sir 
Grey da M errya," she said, haughtily, ** I do remember that I am 
a woman, ose of that sex your knightly tow compels you to 
protect, and your feelings as a man to respect. I have not for- 
feited my claim to either, and if you believe me destined to 
another tale, surely it is one that should consecrate both." 

As she spoke the blood rushed to her cheek and brow, and she 
rose to leave. Her appeal aroused the better and more tender 
feelings of the knight. 

*' You are right, Gera," be said, advanetag towards her with 
extended hand ; ** pardon me — you cannot comprehend Ae 
struggle between love and pride, yet hast thou, humble as thou 
art, a noble nature. Pardon me !" Ue took her hand gently aa 
he spoke, but she suddenly gased in hts faee, her Hushed emefc 
wet with tears, and, bowing her head» lifted his hand to her brow 
for one moment, then dropping it hastily, she bounded away, 
and reacUiig the aottage, entered, and was lost to sight. 
(To be oondoded ia ovr neat) 

Thb OoKseiooaitEsa ov Time— Time and change are great 
oriy with reference to the fiiculties of the beings which note 
them. The ineeet of an hour, which flutters during ita transient 
existence ia aa atmosphere of perfume, would attribute ua- 
changing 4pr«tkm to the beaattfaf flowers of the cistus, whose 
petals cover the dewy grass but a few hours after it has received 
the lifeless body of the gnat These flowers^ could they reflect, 
might contrast their transitoty lives with the prolonced existence 
of their greener nei^bours. The leaves themserres, counting 
their brief span by the lapse of a £bw moons, might regard as 
almost indennitely extended the duration of the coounon parent 
of both leaf and flower. The lives of individual trees are lost in 
the oeatiBitted dastraction and renoration which take place in 
forest masses. Forests themselves, starved by the exhaustion of 
the soil, or consumed by flre, succeed each other in slow grada«> 
tion. A forest of oaks waves its luxuriant breaches over a spot 
which has been fertilised by the ashes of a forest of pines. These 
periods again merge into other and still longer cycles, during 
which the latest of a thousand forests sinks beneath the waves, 
from the gradual subsidence of its parent earth ; or in which ex- 
teoRve in u nda t ions, by accumuhUtng the nit of centuries, gra- 
dually convert the living trunks into their stony resemblances. 
Stratum upon stratum subsides in conmiinuted particles, and is 
accumulated in the depths of the ocean, whence they again rise, 
consolidated by pressure or by flre, to form the continents and 
mountains of a new creation. These periods are vast ; but, when 
the birth, the progress, and the history of sidereal systems are 
considered, we require some other unit of time than eren that 
comprehensive one which astronomy has luifolded to our view. 
Minute and almost infinitesimal as is the time which comprises 
the history <if cur race, compared with that which records the 
histoty of our system, the space even of this latter period forms 
too Hmited a standard wherewith to measure the footmarks of 
eternity. 



THE ABSURDITIES OF THE LAW* 

Ajc able correspondent, whose name we do not feel warranted 
in giving, has sa candidly commented on the disgraceful and 
absnrd law which makes it penal for a person to practise astro- 
logy, that we have been induced to give a portion of his letter for 
the benefit and probsble co-^teration of our readers. He says : — 

'* Believmg you, sir, to be a strong advocate for astral doetriaes, 
I have been induced to suggest the proprie^ of your oflbriag a few 
remarks in the pages of "the Astbologbr ' respecting the British 
Association for Astral Science, &c. I have no doubt but that 
you will concur with me m this opinion, tibat, before astrology 
can be placed upon a respectable footing; and in a Nourishing 
condition, its professors must be freed from the iron hand of the 
law. It is a disgrace to aay civilised nation that laws should be 
in existenoe prohibiliag a man (torn pmuing a Mdy fbuaded on 
mathematical and philosophical principles, and which some of the 
most learned of all ages have honoured with their attention. One 
would hardly imagine that in a country like England, professing 
ao much liberty of conscience and freedom of intellect and 
opinion, there could be a law in existenee to pa tii s h a person fbr 
studying astral doctrines : this law places the intelligent mathe- 
matical calculator of a nativity upon the same footing as the 
strolling gipsy impostor. It is to proride means of defence in 
le^ cases that tae British Association baa been formed ; and it 
is now the intention of the eonuntttee to have the saliiiect formally 
argued before Lord Chief Justice Denman and three oth«^ judges, 
as to whether the existing law is intended to include in it the 
professors of astrology. Therefore, I do hope that all the publicity 
will be givm that possibly can to the subject, that these who are 
flriends to freedom of intelleet may give a donation or become 
aubscr^rs to the association, and thereby assist sa just a cause. 
The promotion of truth has ever been a great princq[)le with me, 
and for this reason I have ever been a ready advocate for astro- 
logy. Notwithstanding the ftcqaeBt cahunny and xidieale that 1 
haie beaa aasailadwith, ttaa have not debarred me from pablioty 
discussing the question of planetary influence at debating societies, 
and lecturing on astrology at literary institutions. I created to 
myself, I hava BO doubts mai^aaamies; but, at the same time, I 
have the satiB&ction of knowmg that I struggled for the causa of 
toufth, and that many eonvertawere gaiaed,^aad that I can now 
see around me aereral penons actrrehv pursuing the study of 
astrology who would never have given the subject a thou^^t had 
it not been for theae msaaa 

"* Trasting you wiU pardaa the liberty of my anggestioD, and 
fooling assured, from your style of writing, that yon have a desire 
to place the science of astrofoi^ on its proper fboting, I beg that 
you will take notice of these remarks in any way your judgment 
may saggeat. • • • • 

•* pX— I think. Sir, thataome of the pro f sea of s of aata^Oeg^, 
in vriting on Sir Robert Peel's nativity for April, 1845, have laid 
loo much stress on the transit of Saturn, omitting to take into 
account the sextile of Jupiter* which will, I have no doubt, greatly 
mitigate the evil inAueace of Sataau" 

ThM beaific aq^eet, uid the snppeaition drawn thereflrom, are 
perfoetir eorrect, and we lally ooinctde in the opinion advanced 
Sy our mtelfigent and fHendly contributer. 

THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all duetHona frmn Ccrrmpon de nit are answered 
gratuitoysly, m accordance with the true and unerring prin^ 
ciple^ qf AetnUogical Science, ^k 




To ut a QuKRiftis— ThU departmcBt of oar work inTolvectbe wlutioa 
•f *' horary questioDi," ao called from a %ure of tho beavena beintf 
oraoCod for tlie hour in which tho question is aAed, and from, tho indi- 
eatiooa manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
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will, therefore^ be absolatcly necessary for all correspondents to speei/g 
the exact hour and day on whicb they commit the qt&estion to paper for 
oar judgment, and the replies will then be griven accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider* 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefif the 
public, Thk Astroi.ookr hopes that the liberality of his olTer will pro- 
teot him fronrthe correspondence of tliose who desire adjudication upon 
friToloQs subjects, or who are raeroly actuated thereto by motiTcs of idle 
and foolish curio:iity. All subjects on which they may b« rcnUy anxUmit 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or coraniencing any now undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and rc.-ulily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to " Thk AstitMr.'.GKn" will be 
considered as sti*ictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. ' 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. MiMiM — Keep as you now are, at all events for a few years, for the 
horoscope has little indication of future wealth through mercantile 

{rarsnits. There appears to be some prospect of a benefit through a 
egacy. 
A.NTBVBRTA.— The child will live, and prospnrity awaits your son. 
Tacita will be influenced by circumstances which it ia probable will 
catise a change in her determination. 
Inpormation.— You ate likely to wed her you have chosen : but riches 
most not bo expected With persevering, the trade will answer, and 

Jour life will be passed in comiort after a few yearsj though you have 
idierto e^tpeiienced some vicissitudes. 

Crboo. — The business, we are afraid, is nnt likely to succeed ; and Ac 
marriage alluded to is very doubtful. Yon will, however, enter into 
an alliance with another of far higher qualifications. 

G ABRiRL[.«.— It is very doubtful, for we perceive an indication of another 
attachment existing. \Yait a few weeks before vou decide on future 
stcpd to be taken in the matter. It is necessary /or you to be vigilant. 

8. A. J. — ^There are good prospects awaiting you, and your husband wDl 
be dark and following a profession. You havealready loved, and may 
be, sooner than yoa anticipate, the sharer of connubial bliss. 

€• A. L. L.— We can hardly judge except from a nativity ; hot the 
horary indications are averse to the match. The Astrologer is ever 
happy to receive the good wishes of his correspondents, and as a 
student of astral scienee he will know that all exertions noade in the 
good came are truthfully and trustfully appreciated. 

JoSBPU Elt— N— YovT nnhappineas is soMy attributable to Um first 
ftilse steli :^oa hiive taken ; and nothing but a career of fearfol misery 
and calamity will await you, should your present intentions be carried 
into eflbet. Most earnestly we injure yon to fly from the precipice 
on the brink of which you are now stuiding. Abeenoe Is the only 
remedy. 

J. H. T. (Leeds).— In measuring the directions, the diflbrenoe of latitade 
would throw the events prognosticated a fiaw years forward. The 
P')«pects are not bad, but no permanent benefits will arise from the 
connexion. 

Libra (Wapping>.^Yon have acted perfectly Hglit and may tntidpate 
a pleasant voyage. Your sister will obtain the sum in • lew BMmtfis. 
An event, not now expected* will occur <hi your return. 

Albcto.— Yev, there is every prospect of improvement ; but be careful 
not to let opportunities pass which may be unobserved unless yoa are 
TigUttnt. 

W. H. M. — We are deeply indebted to the attention of our valued corre- 
sfMndent, and shall avatl^ourselves of the kind ofiTer. The nativity is 
trulv a remarkable one, and proves not only the general accuracy 
pf Claudius Ptolemy, but also the broad basis of truth on which tfle 
science rests. 

G. £. G*. B— See instructions in our second immber,' and consolt our 
calendar. There Is no advantageous change indicated in trade; 
but a littfe money will be spevdily derived from family connexions. 



J. H. Z —It entirely depends npon the period fixed for the marriage 
but unless disagreeable impediments arise from family influences, i. 
will be happy You ap)>ear to have been accidentally unfortunate 



lateW. Be patient, expeot aone good fort«ae» and do not employ it 

rashly. 
J. R.— We have perused ywu gratifying letter with much interest, and 

will respond to your wishes. It is our firm opinion that the footsteps 

<Mr Truth should be followed, let her lead whithersoever she may. 
A PuMovo SciB\cB. — We aftree with you in your deduction, but we 

b^^BB some fear of Iniscarria^e may be entertained. Our reasons 

i^BR open a disctuaima t e delicate for the columns of a periodicaL 
A. E. I O. U.— We*mitrt have time to develope the full characteristics, 

but may, in the meantime, give you a caution to avoid lo'ftv places 

where accidents may occur. If you cultivate your mind as bigfily as 

you are fitted to receive intellectual endovments, you will attain a 

commanding position among your fellow men. 
A. B. (York).— 1 he property jvill be converted into money, and be yours 

thia year, when great changes will necessarily result. 
A. W. W.— Shun the present aoauaintance, and be wary of making 

fotwe ones hineerity is rarely found in combination with such follies 

as yonr admirer has been guilty of lately. 
£• E.— The building will probablv suflTer from fire, and that before next 

July, acourding to our )own calculations : but it is gratifying to fhid 

•uch attention is paid to the art by yourself. You were correct in 

your supposition. 



AioJtrs —By May the 8th yoa will be in a fiBTOoraUo poiltioa. The 
aolations sought shall appear at intervals. 

O. H. W.— It can be done, but the calculations would occupy many days, 
and these we cannot find an opportunity of so disposing. F'or the 
natiritioa we should be grateful, and in retom. will aniwer any 
horary questions, about circumstances conoemiog which be may 
be really anxious. 

C. Harvbv. — In a few days the requisite information shall bo communi- 
cated, and for the complimentary tone and friendly spirit of hb letter 
we judga him to be a kindred brother in the art 

H. B. E. — If not a widower, to one wh i has, for private reasons, con- 
tracted a female acqnaiptanco ; and this is most likely. Do not raalUy 
make promises, nor allow others to break them. Unoe you have 
experienced this, and should fear the second. 

A Tyler.— Do not go to sea without first coniralting yonr relatives, as 
many obstacles will occur before a month, which may induce you to 
alter your determination. 

RtcicfVBD — GiJiLLAciiB GoLMKB fThe questiotts p ropose d form a braneh 
of genethliucal astrology).— C Y. (No) — B. S. L. (bhortlv, throagb an 
ifuexpectud efent'.— Hicardi (Yes, to one in humble life, but not to 
tbe party expected. Some time will olapse}.— vi. A. E. fYou wiD 
meet with some annoyances and reverses, but will ovontuatly settle 
well, and change y6ur present abode).— M. M. (No, yoa will marry 
another).— AMAM>t f Your lover is not likely to wed. You will take a 
dislike to him).— A. Y. Y. (You will not succeed. A moderate station 
in life is indicated ).— A Pook Mi^h.imc (Your health m-ill be restored 
at the close ot tbe present year. Chang:eyour employment, and prosper). 
— W. O. P. (Our answer must be dt-ferred for a brief period. Iliinks 
for gQod wiahesi.— il. M. K. (It does not come within the province 
of astrology to answer such a question) — J. A A. (Your logic is 
quite correct).— J OH. N Z. BR4BU««(Yoar extraordina^nr Bfe demands 
a more minute analysis than we lan now afford i.— Luna illa (Aiee 
answer above to H. M R \— J. Johnson (Your nativity alone oould 
decide).— A. N. (Yon will ultimately be married, but not to one jou 
now know}. — .Aminb (He is not so far distant as yon imagine, and you 
will see him soon) — Josbph Platt (You will be married sbortl]^, and 
your suspicions arc unjust;.— Ams.x da (We think not)— Rosanthc 
(llie time elapidng before marriage will give you ample opportunity 
to judge).— c. Al. [iit. Luke's] (A ofa.inge for the better soon). — 
Hblkn Cartbr (Wait a month and then decide'.— Nora K (It is 
doubtful if it will be ever received at a l;.- X. Y. M. (Yes, for a time, 
but it will not last long).-4tf. A. G. (He will not be your husband) — 
A.mnb (He still lives, but will not come to England for some time). — 
J. R (No yoa will not; better things await you).— Mary M. fit is 
doubtful).- Eliia Mary (Yonr business should be changed; it is an 
nnprofltable one. I f you can, make stays with year friends ).— A . M . Y . 
(It will be some time first).— Zarah (In a few months if pecuniary 
circumstances are no oUect).— M. O P ' Answered privately).—W. B.G. 
(Time is required).— G. W. P. (In your twenty-fifth yean.— B. E. M. 

ilt may be expected).— B. N. J. (Avail yoarself of tiie oflbr made).— 
DUA Ann Maby (Be content with the affections of one).— Lurima 
(Yoa will be married, but not to one you know).— Ubbb (Of course 
you will, aye, and marry, too; but hare prudence and patience) — 
Amitir (Obey tiie impulse you have received and follow it) — T. B. G. 
(The day, year, and boar of birth).— A. A. M . (The gentleman ia the 
country has also got a *' friend." You must be cautious).— Ann Uoaxs 
(No -never).— J. H. C. (It will not be obtained).^ A. Cou.ikr (It is 
intended for insertifm). — B. S. I'. (He is dark and engaged ia biisincss). 
— B. B. (An offer will be made daring the prrsent year from a fair 
young man, who is scarcely now a stranger).— B. P. (Yon will have 
no property to receive)— M. O. K. (Hope, and fear not) — J>»sfcpH 
Danibu (In October next).— Jambs H<»cki.by (No, you wHI remain 
the same).— E M. (The colour of his coat would be equally reasona- 
ble).— W. X W. (One will die. but animosity towards the rent sboald 
be buried with him).— J. H. 0.'(.^he should write herself ).— Bacchus," 
JuuA M., R. Z , W. Y. N., HosKi^s. and a boat of anxious and 
intelligent oovrespondents, must wait the vpfi^vnaxet of onr next 
number. 

Many letters have been received, whidi, after bearing compl h ae a tanr 
testimony to the accuracy of onr repliea, promise diat the writers will 

. support and extend Uie sale of our periodical amongst their fHenda 
and aoquaintances To such we can only thus generally ofl^ our 
grateful acknowledgements ; as to do so indlvidnaUy would oecapy a 
space greater than can be conveniendy spared. 

••• All <}uerists not answered this week must consolt oar nest Onwle 
for their replies, as the reouisite calculatitnw, will, in nuoiy instenceaj 
take considerable time. We have now tOO letters to answer weekly. 



Part I. qf ** The Astrologer** t« now ready ^ in a handsomely 
embellished Wrapper, tcith numerotts Ulttstrations, price Six^ 
pence; and may be obtained through every Bookseller in town 
and country. 



*0* All letters and communications are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer," 10, WelUngton^trtet North, Strand, 
London. 



London : Printed by 8. Taylor, Geoi^ge-yard, Drory-court. Ktrand. 
Published at the OflSce, 10. Wellingrton-acreet North, Strand ; and sold 
by Vickers, Strange, C leave, Berger, Porkess, Clements, B«rth, and all 
I Booksellers. 
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Gazing abroad into tlie bright heavens at midnight, wilh the consciousness of our having arouud uS 
a myriad of starry worlds, and each of those worlds again the centre of a universe of its own, we feel 
the want not only of words to express the depth of our emotions, but even of ideas which can soar 
with ns into the vast regions of space, and fathom the illimitable and inexhaustible wonders by which 
we are surrounded. Not only do we look with awe upon the planets — the mighty monitors and 
fore-shadowers of man's destiny — but, leaving our owh system to speculate upon the constructions of 
systems far beyond — lost in the blue profound — we turn with abashed feelings to the contemplation 
of our oTSTi insignificance, and reflect upon the power of That Hand which might crumble our boasted 
eartli into its primitive atoms, and yet not mar the majestic beauty of the firmanent. Has a world 
ever been thus shattered ? The unquestionable truths of astronomy compel us to yield an affirmative. 
And not only has a world been thus destroyed, but its fragments are even now whirling around tlie 
earth in a constant revolution, and occasionally, drawn within the reach of its attraction, fall upon 
our globe, as messengers to warn us that the same late might attend ourselves. Startling as this 
assertion may appear to those who are unacquainted witli the recent researches of astronomers, there 
is, perhaps, no fact in physical history which has been more clearly demonstrated than this has been. 
Was it a satellite of our own, and did two moons once blaze in our nocturnal sky ? Who shall say ? 
The probability of this hypothesis is strongly supported by the facts with which we are acquainted. 
There are numerous well-attested cases of fixed stars suddenly flashing from the sombre bosom of 
infinity, and which, after shining with intense brilliancy for a long period, gradually fade away and 
become extinct. Are these worlds which, having one cycle of their existence accomplished, have had 
their physical structure dissolved by fire, to be remodelled in a new one ? — or are they bodies which, 
having been concealed from us in the remoteness of apace, have suddenly become transiently visible, 
through their being annihilated by a terrific conflagration ? It has been generally acknowledged that 
worlds and huge systems of worlds have not only been perpetually created, but also perpetually 
destroyed. It is a fact as extraordinary as it is inexplicable, that within the period of the last century 
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no less than thirteen stars in different constellations have totally 
perished, and that ten new ones have been created. The posi- 
tions which these stars occupied in the heavens have become 
blanks, and thus that fate which has befallen other systems may 
ultimately attend onr own. The fall of those heavy fragments of 
earth, which we have learned to call lerolites^ may be cited as 
another striking proof of the existence of these shattered memo- 
rials of a ruined world, which, circulating round the sun, en- 
counter the earth in its orbit, and, being drawn towards it by 
attraction, become ignited upon entering the atmosphere, in con- 
sequence of their velocity, and are the aerolites, shooting stars, 
and meteoric appearances, which have been so constantly observed 
in all ages and all countries ; one, which travelled within twenty- 
five miles of the snrfaee, and cast down only a jEragment, waa 
proved to weigh nearly a million of toiii» moving thiwi^ om 
atmosphere at the rate of twenty nules per seoond. In Neivioiber, 
when our earth seems more nearly to i^proach in its ovbit these 
mighty relics of a perished globe, we have attBuaQy seen corusca- 
tions of surpassing brilliancy flashing athwart ihe heavens in 
every direction, probably firinn iheir opacity reflecting at that 
pointi the light of the sun, and shining with the lustre of scattered 
stars. These are the remains of the Ridned World to which we 
have adverted. All other suppositions concerning their origin 
have been gradually proved erroneous ; and this startling expla- 
nation of the fall of meteoric stones has the sanction of the most 
eminent modem geologists and astronomers. What, then, was 
the cause that led to this woild's destruction ? Who were its 
inhabitants ? Had their progress towards the perfection of the 
arts and sciences been interrupted or completed? These are 
questions which, however difficult to solve, will force themselves 
upon the consideratien of every thinking mind. Nay, was this 
the worid on which the first stages of our being were passed— 
the preparatory ordeal to fit us for our existence here, as this 
earth is but the precursor of happier and eternal ones hereafter ? 
Who shall decide t We knev tiiiat, to employ the emphatic lan- 
guage of Shakspere, 

** The cloud-capped towers^ the gorgeous nalaces» 
The solenm temples, the great fflobe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve.*' 

And are we, then, but coining images from Fancy's mind when 
'we thus pierce into the misty past, and penetrate the arcanum of 
the ANTE ? No ; reason and revelation alike teach us to believe 
what has been will bb ; and thus literally finding " sermons in, 
stones," we may contemplate with instructive awe ihese mighty 
fragments of a shattered and ruined world. 

Cultivation of ^he Miud.— To a mind properly disposed to 
contemplate the works of nature, no portion of creation is indif- 
ferenlT In the crowded city and the howling wilderness, in the 
cultivated province and soUtary isle, in the flowery lawn and 
craggy mountain, in the murmur of the rivulet and in the uproar 
of the ocean, in the radiance of summer and the gloom of wmter, 
in the thunder of heaven and the whispering of the breeze, man 
still finds something to rouse, excite, or soothe his imaffination, to 
draw forth his afiections, or to employ his understanding. And 
from every mental energy that is not attended with pain, and 
even from some of those that are, as moderate terror and pity, a 
sound mind derives satisfaction, exercise being equally necessary 
to the body and the soul, and to both being equally productive if 
health, gratification, and pleasvre. 



LEAVES OF LEGENDARY LORE. 

No. III.— THE ASTROLOGER'S BRID^. 
By Antiquarius. 



Angry as was the knight with his very perception of the truth 
of her representation, the irritation with which he received it 
increased, and the more he dwelt on the subject the more irritated 
he became, till at length, determined to break through the 
trammels of fate and zancy, he dismissed his servant, and 
proceeded rapidly along the banks of the river Lea, on his way 
to the mill. He had arrived within sight of it, and was begin- 
niag to recollect the difficulties of meeting with her he sought 
without BAaking the matter a subject for general gossip, when, in 
a female engaged in lading water from the river, he recognised 
the damsel of the mill. He watched her as she filled her pail, 
and carried it, with some exertion, to the top of Uie bank ; she 
then set it down to rest, and at this juncture he advanced, and 
addfeesedher by name. She turned, half frightened, as she 
recognised the voice, and still more so as she caught lus stem 
and anny look ; she new ghastly pale, and tears trembled in her 
eyes, which were immediately cast down ; but Sir Grey was in no 
mood to be moved bv tears, and hers only increased his ire. 
"tjJeva," he cried, " I nave told you that a bund fate has doomed 
me to the degradation of wedding you, a poor servant girl— so let 
fiite declare ; bnt let it match my will if it can ; and for this 
ring," he continued, taking it from his finger, ** whose restoration 
had given thee such a claim, bring it to me again, and then, and 
not till then, will I wed thee." And as he spoke he threw it into 
one of the 'deepest parts of the river. 

Geva stood in silent dismay, overborne by the knig^'s pas- 
sionate impetuosity. ** I sought you not. Sir knight," at leneth 
she said, in low and faltering tones. " Heaven forgive you for 
bruising a broken spirit" 

Sir Grey, in his wrath, scarcely heard the words she spoke. 
" Yet once more," he cried, " and I have done. If you would 
not draw down my heaviest curse upon you, and the sternest 
punishment my power can inflict, never again appear before me ; 
never, never Main let me see your fisLce, unless, indeed," he 
added, with a bitter laugh, *' unless ^ou can bring in your hand 
the ring that now lies deep in the nver Lea. Till then, fare- 
well ! " And, turning suddenly his steed, he rode rapidly towards 
Bromley, and was soon out of sight, while Geva, throwing herself 
on the grass, wept till she was exbansted, the tears of passion, 
shame* and remorse. 

We now pass to another scene, and enter a road-side urn, 
between London and Barking, and in its low spacious kitchen we 
find Geva diligently emi^yed in the operation of cooking. There 
was a substantial round of beef roasting before the fire, and she 
was making the spiced pudding that was to complete the dinner, 
when Matthew, the waiter, ruined in, in a state of great excite- 
ment. **0h, cook! cook I" he cried, <' What's to be donef 
here's a grand gentlenum, such as rarely visits the Bell and 
Platter, aU velvet, lace, and tethers, with two servants coming, 
and he's in tiie very act of slipping through our fingers, and all be- 
cause we hav'nt any fish; he hates roast beef, abominates spiced 
pudding, and even turns up his nose at a chicken. He wants fish, 
and fish he will have, if he coes to the Stars and Rushlijght for it. 

" He must go, thsn," said Geva, quietly, " for there isn't even 
a herring in the house." 

"Go!" exclaimed Matthew, "you be hanged for a goose; 
what do yon mean F — ^won't it ruin the reputation of our house ? 
I say, cook,'* he went on, changine his tone, " don't vou think 
you could coax up summat to look like fish ?— do, and I'll swear 
It's a new *un just invented." 

" No, I can't," replied Geva, "but, perhaps you can gfet some 
at East Ham." 

" Ton might be a witch, cook," interrupted Matthew, who had 
been looking out of ike window; "here comes Giles Sparrow 
himself; with a basket fiiU of fish, I'll warrant" 

At this moment the landlady entered, in a fever of anxiety on 
the same score. '' A papist ! a rampant papist, I'll engage/' she 
bawled, <* with his fish on aFriday. Why can't he take up with 
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MUt \mt, like a <;iuiBtiaH ?'* Wliile the good dane was yet 
roeakmg, Giles Sparrow arriTed at the door. " Good morning, 
Gilet," she continued, in answer to the fisherman's salutation. 
" Ah I •• she went on, ahiJring her head, as she looked at his basket. 
--"Ah! you're too late to^ay, master; I'm suited for dinner, 
out let's see what you have ?" 

Giles put down his basket, which contained only one fine large 
safanon trout. " Well, then, dame," said he, " I'll nerer beUeve 
a wise man again." 

** What do you mean ?" asked the landlady. 

" Why," said Giles, "a wise man that came to cur village thU" 
moramg told me you would have a guest that must have fish for 
dinner, and bid me bring this here trout." 

The landlady lo<Aed with delighted eyes at the fish, and in her 
own mind much wondered at the wisdom of the wise man, but she 
had a Wgain to make,— so, repeating she did require the fish, 
she asked its price, and thereto succeeded a discussion which 
«ided m the sahnon being transferred into the possession of the 
Bell and Platter. « Here's a bargain," said the landlady, exult- 
mgly, as soon as Giles was gone ; " full a penny less than Muddy 
Dick asked my master yesterday for a fish not half so large and 
firesh. I verily think he must have stolen it, with his tale of a 
-mae man ;" and consigning it to Geva, with orders to cook it for 
the guest, she returned to the bar, followed by Matthew, ^crying 
m the conviction that the guest was secured from deserting to the 
Staiv and Rushlight 

Geva immediately set about preparing the fish, and, in opening 
it for the purpose, something fell from its mouth on the table ; she 
looked, and beheld with astonishment the signet ring that Sir 
Grey had cast into the sea. Placing it in her hand she examined 
It mmutely— the crest, the motto, the band of gold that encircled 
the finger— all were the same ; she could not help looking upon it 
as a miracle, and falling on her knees she thanked her patron 
aaint for his interference, then proceeded with alacrity to prepare 
»e meal. But the wonders of the day were not yet exhausted ; 
the dinner, including the miraculous trout, was ready to take up, 
when Matthew entered the kitchen with a fresh piece of news. 
" W^ d'ye think our guest is, cook?" he asked mysteriously. 
Geva, of course, declared her ignorance, but suggested that he 
was, pe^pe, the Lord Mayor. « No, girl," returned Matthew, 
"not quite that>-what d'ye think of Stt Grey de Mervyn as a 
tiator to the BeU and PUtter ! depend on It," he went on in his 
eagerness, not noticing Geva's pale face, " depend on it Ae wise 
man was his familiar. Why, they say he knows everything, 
and can do asight o' things; his man says he is going into foreign 
parts, because his cousin, the Lady Edith of MountcarroL 
won't have him. But what's the matter with you ?" he con- 
tmued, just then perceiving that Geva trembled and seemed 
Mady to ftint ; " pohaps you^re frightened at htm," he suggested, 
judging, probably, from some misgivings of his own on the subject. 
Hjeva assured him he was mistaken, that, on the contrary, she 
should like to see so extraordinary a person. "Well, you can 
t^e up the fish, you know, and then you'll see him," replied 
Matthew; "but there's nothmg particular in the look of him; 
you wouldn't know him from a common man, bnly he's so sflent 
mdmeaks so short when he does speak." Geva agreed to take 
op flm fiflh to this strange guest— but she Kngned overit so long, 
as Matthew thought from a fear of his presence, that ererything 
else had been placed on the table, and the lancUady had testified 
■ome impatience on the subject before it appeared! At lengthy 
tejjdng the ring in her hand, she prpceeded up staov with the 
fish. As she entered the room, Sir Grey had just sat down to 
the table, which faced the door, and when (Jeva app^ired at it 
hestaarted up with equal anger and astonishment "What !" he 
excWmed, " do you court my wrath and my curse f '» Geva 
Iwmbled and turned j^iastly pale, but hastily advancing, and 
pUcmg the fish on the table before him, she held forth the ring» 
saying, with a fEdtering voice, " Receive your ring, Sir knight, 
<mce more from my hand ; it fell from the mouth of that fish, this 
day at my feet— it is, indeed a miracle, and I was glad to be able 
to restore it to you. But you hate me stUl, I see, and I dami 
aotfiing more;" and turning dejectedTy away, she disi^n^eaied 
wafbre Sir Grey could determine how to act or, indeed, before he 
wid quitereoovered from Ae trance <^ astonishment, into which 
lUs mysterious occurrence had thrown him; and when, a short 
time after he inquired for her, he was told that she was missing. 



and that she had been sought for in all directions unavail* 
ingly. 

Sir Grey had indeed proposed to leave England, but not for 
the reason assigned by his savant ; it was rather by change of 
scene to divert his thoughts firom the subject of his destined bride 
— an endeavour to which solitude and inactivity were especially 
adverse, and it was pride, in its determined struggle with passion, 
that had dictated his harsh words on so unexpectedly meeting 
with Geva. But when he afterwards learned that ^ had fled 
from him, and heard the regrets and praises with which she was 
spoken of by all, this added another motive of resignation to the 
rate which such extraordinary events seemed to declare too strong 
for him ; and, after waiting with anxiety till evening the result of 
the search for Geva, he set out alone on his return to Bromley, 
leaving his servants to arrange the disembarkation of his luggage 
from the vessel in whidb it was already deposited. It was quite 
dark when he reached Plaistow, a straggling village of small 
cottages ; the read, now quite deserted, was then nairow, and in 
many places shaded by large trees, and Str Ghrey rode on, so lost 
in thought and speculation on the strange events that had occurred 
to him, as to be unaware of what path he viras pursuing. He was 
suddenly roused from his reverie by finding his arms seized from 
each side/ while his bridle, which had hung loosely in his hand, 
was snatched from it; he looked round with a struggle and 
threat &nd could just discover, in the increasing darkness, a man 
at each stirrup, while a third stood at lus horse's head. " Lar- 
gesse, Sir knight" cried the latter roughly, "largesse to. the 
soldiers of fortune and the knights of the lady moon." 

" Rascals— villains !" cried Sir Grey, spurring the horse as he 
spoke, " how dare ye thus molest the knight of Mervyn ?" 

" Fair words. Sir knight," roughly interrupted the one on the 
right ; let not one knight bemire another." This was literally 
the case, from the prancing of the horse at once checked and 
spurred. " Woa, thou vicious beast" gnmted the man at the 
bridle ; unhorse him, comndes, and prick him with your daggers 
if he resists." But Sir Grey did still resist with threats and 
reyilings, and the continued curvetting and rearing of the noble 
animal he rede had assisted in freeing his right arm, when a voice 
was heard from the other side of the hedge, saying in an audible but 
seemingly wary tone, " John ! Thomas ! Richard ! take the rascals 
in the rear, and we will front them." The sound of heavy foot- 
steps succeeded, and a man and youth enveloped in a large cloak 
leaped through the hedge, crying, " Halt scoundrels, and take 
your due." The ruffians gave one glance behind them, where 
ahready they either heard or fancied steps, and the three, suddenly 
loosing their hold of Sir Grey, who had iust succeeded in placing 
his hand on the hilt of his sword, leaped the opposite hedge, and 
e8cu>ed at a reckless pace. The yoimger of the two strangers 
laughed merrily as, watching their departure, he wrapt his cloak 
about him, and Sir Grey, tliyiVing them for their assistance, 
looked back for their allies. " No, Sir knight," said the elder, 
" there are but two of us, and please you, we would better pro* 
ceed quickly, lest Uie rascals find out" 

Sir Grey could not help fancyins he had heard the voice before. 
" Cowardly villaiivi 1" he cried, "let them come. I am prepared 
for them now," 

" So am not I," replied the other with a shrug; " I love not 
fighting, and my comj^anion is stronger in counsel than in battle ; 
our mse was his contrivance." 

Again Sir Grey thaaked them for their timely help, and irx>- 
posed that the younger of the two should mount behind him for 
his greater security. " With fitting thanks. Sir kni^^ no," 
replied the elder, " but if you will accompany us to our destina- 
tion, yonder house (pointing to a large buUding just in sight), we 
shall count our poor service overbalanced by the honour of enter- 
taining you." 

Sir Qtey was anxious to reach home, but could not refuse an 
invitation so urged, and with courteous thanks assented. Except 
lus first merry burst of laughter, the younger of the two had be^ 
perfoctly silent ; he had shrunk to the side of his companion when 
Sir Grey proposed that he should mount behind him, but when 
they began to move on he stepped forward with a light and rapid 
pace tluit kept him generally before th«m. In a fow minutes 
they arrived at a hig^ strong wall, in iHiich was a small door, 
which the elder stranger unlocked with a key he drew from his 
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Socket, at the same time requesting Sir Grey to dismount, and 
irecting his young Mend to lead tnc horse forward. But Sir 
Grey, declining the assistance, passed hi3 arm throu^ the bridle, 
and the next minute the three stood in a straight road, oyer- 
shadowed by large old trees. 1 he path conducted to the left 
wing of a low, clumsily built, but spacious dwelling ; there, 
emerging from Uie avenue to the lawn that spread to the front, 
they arriyed at a low stone portico. The elder stranger knocked 
three times, at regular intervals, on the massive door, which was 
thickly studded with iron, and in a few minutes it was opened by 
a shabby-looking, shrivelled old man, bearing a lamp. On ob- 
serving Sir Grey among the party, with an exclamation in some 
foreign language he suddenly extinguished the light; but after. a 
few hurried words, in a low voice, from the elder stranger,, he 
bade them enter, and, cautioning them to follow him carefully, 
he threw open a door inunediately opposite, and exposed to view 
a laise and lofty hall. In the midst stood a rude wooden table, 
on which a feeble rtishlight was burning, the only light in the 
apartment, save that gi^en by a wood fire that was scarcely alive 
on the hearth. Courteously requesting Sir Grey to be seated, 
and pointing to a large oak settle near the fire, the two elders of 
the party withdrew into the shade of a recess, and conferred 
together for a few minutes in a tone too low to be overheard. 
Meantime the younger stranger, stUl retaining his hat, threw him- 
self into a large chair at the other end of the nail. At length the 
old man of the house came forward. " I crave your pardon. Sir 
knight,*' he said, " for this apparent neglect -r- 1 have just learned 
who I have the honour to receive ; the richest aod the best of my 
dwelling are inadequate to the merits of Sir Grey de Mervyn, but 
such are at his command. Be pleased, Sir knight, to follow me." 
The tone and bearing of this aged personage were far above his 
appearance, and Sir Grey, bowing as to an equal, rose to attend 
him. Relighting his lamp, he led the way into' the vestibule at 
the back ofthe hall, and opening a door at its extremity, displayed 
an apartment that, contrasted with the one he hsul just left, 
seemed rather a magic conjuration than A real scene. The walls 
were hung with the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with 
strange characters in gold ; cushions of the same material wer^ 
placed round the room, the floor of which was covered with a 
brightly coloured and soft material Sir Grey had never seen be- 
fore; on a large table of cedar, inlaid with ivory, stood two 
beautiful gold lamps, and the beaufet glittered with gold and 
silver cups, intermixed with glass. A bri^t fire blazed on the 
hearth, which was reflected in a Venetian mirror, with a heavy 
gilt frame. The host requested Sir Grey to be seated, and, 
placing another log of wood on the fire, anologised for leaving him 
a few minutes to provide further for his guest's entertainment, 
nnd quitted the room. Sir Grey had scarcely recovered from 
his astonishment at tlie splendour around him, when the door of 
the apartment again opened, and several servants entered, bear- 
ing wines, fruits, and confections, on sUvcr trays and dishes, 
Avhich they placed on a table before Sir Grey, and retired. 
In a few mmutes it opened yet once more, and admitted his two 
friends of the highway ; the younger still retained his hat, and Ids 
cloak was wrapped over so as to conceal the lower part of the 
face ; he entered with a lingering step, as it seemed, nnwiilingW ; 
and while the elder advanced towards the knight, he ahraok into 
a recess at the furthra end of the room. " I trust. Sir knight," 
«aid the elder, with a low bow, " I trust you are satisfied with 
the entertainment you receive." 

" You must pardon me," replied Sir Grey, " for being not 
only satisfied, but surprised ; but it seems to me that your voice 
Is fomiliar to me, and I should be glad to know to whom I 
speak/' 

" You are not mistaken. Sir Grey," replied the odier, and, 
Temoving a heavy black wig that had overshadowed his brows, 
and unloosening his wide mantis, he displayed to Sir Grey's 
wondering gaze the white hair and intelligent countenance of his 
sage preceptor. He started from his seat in sorprifle. " So," he 
said, " you are returned qui):dcly." 

*• I am. Sir Grey," replkd the other, gravely, " I was sum- 
moned to a foreign land to ttgjft the labours of a brother alchy- 
mist; I found him dead; he^uLdied suddenly, and had only 
time to write to me a few wnr<fajiShiiijj words. Sir knightr— hear, 
and wonder— inform^ me thmbe'j^hid diacovered the grand 
aeoret ; he had left ^>w# ^im iwwt unlimited wealth, but the 



power of producing it was gone with his spirit We \tfm it stiU 
to seek !" 

The knight again sank on his seat, and for some time ns^ 
mained silent; at length, recovering himself, with a si|^ he 

exclaimed^ "And your companion " (glancing towards 

him.) 

" Is the youth who, six months since, summoned me from 
your presence— the o&pring of the alchymist, and the heir of his 
wealth. And now. Sir Grey," he continued, "may I be par- 
mitted to ask you of your own fortune," and in a loww tone; 
V have the stars yet wrought out their decree ?" 

The knight cast on him a glance of mingled wrath and ccnfb« 
sion, which the sage met with one of unconoemed inquiry ; and 
Sir Grey desiring him to t>e seated, lifted a ctm of wtae io his 
lips, and drank deeply before he answered. " Fa^er, you know, 
and 1 have been taught, how vainly mortal man resists his des- 
tiny ; I have struggled with mine, was even flying from it, when 
it met me, like a lion, in my path. I resist no more, and was 
even now returning to meet— to court— the doom I find I cannot 
avoid. It is no common power to which I hare submitted ; its 
decrees have been traced in wonders, and sealed by a miracle ;" 
and he proceeded briefly to relate the strange events that had at* 
tended his acquaintance with his destined bride. 

The old man listened with silent attention, and, when he had 
concluded, asked coolly, " And you will yield to the ignoble des- 
tiny. Sir knight ; you will wed this vile and worUdess peasant 
girl?" 

Sir Grey started angrily from his seat " Old man," he cried, 
" your grey hairs protect you ; but I counsel you wesume not 
upon the privilege to de&me one whose gentle spirit and noble 
bearing would adorn a coronet." 

" Perhaps you do not know her so well as I do. Sir Grey,' 
returned the old man, immoved by his anger ; she is not what 
she seems— nay, hear me patiently, Sir knight, I claim it of your 
justice. I can bring evidence of what I say. Give me only five 
minutes to produce it" 

Sir Grey cave an impatient, almost scornful, assent, and the 
old man waJJced quickly towards the recess where his young 
companion still stood. A few hurried words ensued between 
them, and after, as it seemed, reiterated commands from the 
elder and expostulations from the youth, the latter slowly left 
the room, and the sage, returning to the table at which Sir Grey 
was sittiaff, silently awaited the arrival of his messenger. Ten 
minutes fled, and stiU no one appeared, and with an impatient 
exclamation, praying Sir Grey's excuse, he left the room. FiUl 
half an hour elapsed ere he returned with the youth ivho had 
before accompanied him, and, as before, unwillingly and evi- 
dently tremblmg. 

" Your evidence, father, where is it?" said the knight, riling 
from his seat i 

" It is heUae you," interrupted the sage, and, suddenly with- 
drawing from his companion the wrapping cloak ^inth which he was 
cloealy muffled, he displayed to the wondering eyes of Sir Grey, 
Geva herself not in the humble apparel of a servant gtrl, but clad 
in silk and jewels, as might befit a queen. " Was not 1 riaht. 
Sir Grey ?" continue Albertus ; " she is not what she adamed— 
though she appeared as the poor aerraat girl, she is the heiress of 
wealth almost unbounded ! " 

Geva, sinking with confusion, covered her face with her hands. 
" Think not, Sir Grey," she said, in Altering tones, " think not 
I appear before you willingly— I know you hate me. Oh, suffer 
me to go : it is not my fault that again I stand before you ;".and 
smothered sobs attested her feelings. 

" You are mistaken, Geva," replied the kni|^ ; " I do not 
hate you— far from it, even now I was preparing to seek you ; 
I loved you then— I love you now— my de$imed bride !" Utterinff 
the last words in a solenm tone, he took her hand and laiKd 
it to his lips. Geva sank at his feet, but the next minute her 
head was resting on his shoulder, and the sage, joming their hand^ 
uttered a solenm blessing on the betrothal of die Astiologtr and 
his Bride. . 

The Sttn.— The apparent diameter of the Sim on the 26th of 
June is 31 minutes and 31 seconds of a degree ; on the 21st of 
December it being greater by 32 minutes and 34 second^ That 
is to say, it' it then nearer to us than in gammer. 
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THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY j 

Being PrtdieOoiu tf M« CUtf SvttiUJrom Week to Week. 



MARVELS OF MAQIC, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 




Tbs indications fonned from the planetary aspects of tlio week 
are of a more temperate character than nsual, as affecting the 
domestic erents of the metroiwlis. The advent of WAR, in 
'Which three of our greatest nations will take a conspicuous part, 
is, howercr, not £ur distant. The fiery and impetuous Mars xv-ill 
provoke Austria into action, and the seas that wash the shores of 
Albion win, sooner than is imagined, witness a formidable naval 
force borne upon its broad bosom. Let those who have property 
and commercial interests at stake in America and our colonial 
dependencies beware. There is much to excite alarm. Switzer- 
land is in arms, and Fiance is drawn again within the vortex of 
military carnage. Railway speculators will find i| advantageous 
to dispose of their shares aoout this time, for failures and deulca- 
tions in new companies will be numerous. A remarkable case of 
criminal conversation will be brought to light, and afford food for 
the lovers of scandal ; nor will the police reports of the week be 
deficient in interest to those who would gratify a morbid love of 
the horrible. An engineer, or artist of some celebrity, is with- 
drawn from the numerous circle of his friends. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary ttfAuMpieioua and Inautjrieioua Days, with Weekly Indi- 
caUontQftke Weather, deduced from Planetary Injlueneea. 



Spe- 



Wednesday, April 23rd.— Cloudy and moist air. Do not 
travel, and shun law. 

Thuusday, April 24th.— Gentle rain and genial weather. 
culate in railway shares. 

Friday, April 2&th.— Changeable, but fair at intervals. Good 
for making money by sales. 

Satuaday, April 26th.— Fair. Visit her thou lovest, and she 
wiB smile on thy suit. 

SuKDAY, April 27th.-^air and warm. Take heed that thou 
hast money in thy purse. 

Monday, April 28th. —Colder, with rain. Woo not nor wed. 
Bnter new situations. 

Tuesday, April 29th.— Showery ; fair at night Very evil for 
all things. Let prudence guide thee. 

Wbombsday, April 30th.— Cloudy tnd warm. All things ruled 
by Venus wiU succeed. 



Tbe GiFti OF THE FmruRB. — ^It is this bri^t thought, that the 
time must sooner or later come when we shall see as we are seen, 
Mod shall ktujw as we are known, which evermore renews our 
Ibopts^ inspires our courage, and incites us to the acquisition of 
fteeti stores of information, as we find ourselves ever and anon 
Jbafled and disappointed in our attempted attainment of the per- 
fect in human kaowledge, and the pure in human thought, which 
re-iaftpirits our drooping desires, renews oar sinking energies, in- 
Tiooratas our weakened fidth ; it points unweariedly to that goal 
wJiere dweU the ultimate pare, the ultimate perfect It is rapture 
to the exhausted inquirer to feel that that Ume shall come, snd 
even now is on the wing^ when present doubt shall be changed 
inr futufe certainty, when temporal ignorance shall be exchanged 
fer elenud wisdom, and that then no intellectual craving shall be 
disapi^iatod, no ardent longing of the soul for knowledge be 



It is probable that the science of magic originated among the 
Egyptian sophoi^ or priest-magicians, and the trath-wotshipiiig 
magi, who travelled to Bethlehem to attest their long expectation 
of " The BaANca." Their recorded contest with Moses cannot 
escape recollection ; the remarkable words in which their feats 
are recorded ; '* and the magicians did so "—meaning all they had 
undertaken to do— are worthy of notice. The *' stone of ima- 
gination'* among the Jews was evidently derived from these 
magi, and was akin to a certain species of the magic practised in 
Esypt at the present day. Jeremy Taylor, on the authority of a 
raobinical comment on Leviticus, describes the " stone of ima- 
gination " as a certain dark and smooth mirror, in which pic- 
tures and little faces were represented, declaring hidden things. 
Justin Martyr, in his celebrated work, published in the year 17&, 
alludes expressly to the artnowpublished by Egyptian magiciaus as 
being practised in his time, and with the same peculiarity, ' ' through 
the medium of children, innocent and pure, by reason of their 
tender age." St Simon, in the fifth volimie of his memoirs, 
describes a similar incantation to that of Abdim £bu Hokm aiid 
Sheik Abdul Kader, two celebrated magicians of Cairo. A little 

girl, about nine years of age, was presented with a magic mirror, 
lied with water, into which she was directed to look. The diild 
first described die persons, dresses, and furniture in a dibt&ut 
apartment occupied oy Madame de Nanere, and afterwards de- 
scribed the personages whic-h would be assembled in the xoyal 
bed-chamber at the king's death, tirhich took place a year after. 
All these descriptions were perfectlv correct in every particular. 
Among the attendants present, she aescribed Madame de Main- 
tenon and the Duke of Orleans ; but, though repeatedly asked, 
she persisted in denying that either the Duke and Duchess dc 
Bourgogne,. or the Duke de Berri, whose presence would be offi- 
cially requisite, were in the room. She was correct ; all those 
pereonagest though then in excellent health, diedprmou* to the 
death oSt the king. This extraoidinary display of prediction by 
magic took place in Paris, in 1 700. 

One of tne above-mentioned msgicians, Sheik Abdul Kader, 
also possessed the power of foretelling events in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, and entirely without the aid of the magic art. 
Even Mr. ClfurkM>h, the traveller, a tteia unbeliever in the seem- 
ingly supernatural power of Abdul Kader, and, indeed, of the 
influence of magic altogether, bears testimony to this magician's 
remarkable power in tins way. He says, '' Abdul overheard mc 
speak of gomg on to Rome the next day, and told me that 1 
ahould go to Rome, but should not reach it alive, which (however 
menacing the form of the intimation) turned out to be strictly 
true, for I was overtaken by letters, which had been .sent on from 
Paris, which comjjelled me, from domestic causes, unnecessary to 
expUin, to return immediately, when I was almost within view of 
the * Eternal City.' " Mr. Clarkson fUrther tells us, *' The ma- 

E'cian wrote seven distiches in Hebrew on a piece of paper, which 
s separated into seven parts, and a girl of about ten or eleven 
years old, the daughter of a German residing in the hotel, was- 
called in. Abdul began his operations by drawing on the palm 
of the child's hands a double-Uttcd square, with certain bizarre 
characters of animals, zodiacal signs, and crosses, in the fonr 
comers ; there was one symbol in the middle, supported by two 
figures on each side, I think a square and cone. After drawing 
the above figures, he poured ink m^ the child's hand, and bidding 
her look steadfiutly into the inkjmirror, desired her to describe 
to the company what she saw.' . Then, having lighted a chafing 
dish, he took up his rosai^, md, running over the beads with his 
fingers, walked round the .chafing d^^ seven times; repeating 
seven times the sevfn Hebreir Terset.^ the seveii slips of paper. 
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He recited them like a chaunt, with gesticulations in the fojrm of 
an invoeatioB, vanng hia hands in continual oirclea before the 
forehead of the girl, in a hoUow murmuring voice, his accents 
smking like a top falling asleep, till at length he appeared to be 
himself asleep, or in a trance, with his eyes closed, though his 
1^ moved. A little time after he seemed to wake from this 
comatose stupor, then very totteringly walked seven times round 
the chafing dish, and threw lumps of incense and ' the seven 
Hebrew charms into the fire. While the incense-smoke, curling 
in white and fragranfr wreaths, filled the room — ^which 1 ought to 
have said (ihe window-shutter being closed) only received light 
from the brazier— he asked the girl what she saw. .She made no 
reply for about three minutes, but trembled, and seemed much 
excited. At last, with a sudden exclamation, she said, ' I see 
figures passing by very sAviftly. Now I see a tall woman sweep- 
ing.* * What next ?* said Abdul. 'I see,' *" 



mg.' • WMt next ?* said Abdul. 'I see,' responded the child, 
airin4igitation, *aman beautifully dressed in white and jewels, 
with a white beard and turban, and red sash.* * That is the 
sulten on the mugnvd,* exclaimed the magician. 'And now,' 
taming to the company, * the charm is complete, and you may 
call whom you please.' The call was made, and was partly suc- 
cessful and partly not, owing, as he stated, to atmospherical in- 
fluences. The first person I called was described most accu- 
rately." We may add to this, that numerous other travellers 
have given similar testimony. 

It appears also— and no one has ever been able to account for 
the feet — that the self-same objects are always invariably seen at 
the commencement of the incantation, namely, the figure with the 
besom, the seven flags of different colours, and the sultan, and 
that they are seen as vividly and distinctly as at noon day. This 
is certainly very strange ; and we cannot help feeling further per- 
plexed as to who this lady with the broom can possibly be. Ladies 
with brooms seem very mystical people, and very ancient too ; it 
is evidently not mere chance that has caused the witches of old 
to be represented as making their flights through the air by means 
of brooms. The arm sweeping with a besom is a common 
Egyptian symbol of the gemus of destruction. It is a common 
symbol on tl\f magical gems of the Gnostic or BasiHdian heretic. 
The " tall woman sweeping with a besom," says Plutarch, " was 
the prophetic emblem of death." Thank heaven, the only visi- 
tations of this sort that we are subjected to in this happy land are 
those of a more bewitching but less dangerous character. 
Brooms, however, when in able hands, invariably have shown a 
most extraordinary influence, a feet which all our worthy Domi- 
nies are well able to testify. 



PROSE BY A POET. 

Life is the way to death, 
Nature absorbs herself, and in the gloom 
Of dust and silence re-creates fresh tfcings. 
Beauty has many million shapes, and comes 
Arrayed in loveliness, from out Uie tomb 
Of what once imis— and t» not. So ihe world lives on. 

Generations as tliey pass 
Bury in their oi!i:n graves their names and deeds. 
" Wb wbeb !'* that is their <mly epita^. 
And shall be ours in a little while ; 
For soon the present will become the past. 
As time's Eternal stream shall urge along its conne. 

We live— and we must die. 
Tes, all must die, and be entombed within 
The mausoleum of Eternity. 
The vast for eveh whidi is round us spread. 
Behind, before, studded with stars^which are 
All worlds for life and death, as is this world of ours. 

Spirit of life and death, 
Thou sole existence, our Creator, Cause ! 
What are we ? Nothing. All our hopes and fears, 
Vapours, delusions, and by tbee allowed 
To entertain us, as we travel through 
The scenes which for a moment are displayed. O. H. 



THE PA8T AND THE FUTURE. 

We are indebted to the German philosopher and metaphysioian, 
Herr Mulder, for the proposition of a meory whSoh establidies 
the harmony existing between mind and matter, and the fii^gnlfur 
and striking speculations in which he indulges are certainly worthy 
of deep and earnest consideration. After reviewing the sradxua 
progress of matter until it attained its semi-perfective form in 
^ man, he thus eloquently inquires whether we are the last and 
highest of the species : — *^ Let us throw one glance more on onr 
planet. When it was crude and desolate, changes were going on 
until matters and forces were brought into a state of equilibriiun ; 
small beings arose from it ; the infusoriee prepared the matter and 
form for the molluscs, these animals for the fishes, these for the 
reptiles ; the reptiles for the mammalia, and the latter, in their 
turn, for the birds. These beings, supported by plants, were re- 
quired to render the matter of the earth fit to contain a higher 
spirit. Will it always be fit for that ? It has contained it £ot 
longer than six or seven thousand years. The field of knowledge 
increases — the development of the mind is enlarged. It is not 
seen to have progressed in each century, but on looking back to 
history this is clearly demonstrated. The spirit cannot come to 
a standstill. If the mind is invariably advancing, the time must 
come in which it will want a body different from the present. 
Then it seems the moment will have arrived in which the earth 
is to undergo new changes of form, and human kind vrill vanish 
away in the same manner as minds which perished before our 
own eyes, because they were too energetic to remain in a body. 
What may bring about this change 7 Who knows that ? Bat, 
in all probability, not the forces of the matters of our earth; these 
are, then, perfectly satisfied. A new sun of our planetary system, 
or a second in the vicinity of the present, may, perhaps, suffice to 
change all the laws of affinity of the bodies of the earth, and to 
overturn our whole planetary system. Thus a new order of thmgs 
may be produced, somewhat higher than the present, and so may 
everything in the universe, which is made of matter, continue to 
be changed according to the laws once established, changed by 
the action of matters on matters, solely produced by the change ik 
difference. The life of one man is a miniature of that of human 
kind ; the history of the earth a miniature of that of the universe ; 
the particular circumstances alone vary ; their trpe is the same. 
Millions of chan|je8 of form, perhaps, the milUons of worlds are 
to undergo, before the material world is to be considered as a per- 
fect one. Perfection, however, has its limits. One day all forces 
and matters ma^ be satisfied and in perfect harmony, and the 
mind developed m the same ratio. It seems to me that when the 
millions of globes of worlds have once satisfied the object of theiz 
existence by the development of spirits over matter, that then the 
time shaQ lutve arrived in which all matter will sink back into 
annihilation, shrink into nothing, from which she was produced. 



to allow minds freely to subsist, independent and undisturbed, te 
be developed by themselves into infinity, according to laws wMch 
the Deity has laid down and organised for eternity, and main^ 
tains from moment to moment. 



SORTES ; 

OR, THE CASTING OF LOTS. 

TbB ancients had a method of deciding dubious cases, where 
there ^>pearedno ground for a preference, by sortes or lote, as in 
casting of dice, drawing tidcets, and various ^ther ways, many of 
which are still adopted. The ancient $orte$ or lots were insti- 
toted by holy authority ; and in the Old Testament we meet with 
many standing and peipetoal laws, and a nomber of pax#oalar 
commands, pieseribing and regolating the use of them. Thns 
Scr^tture iuorms us that the lot fell on St. Matthias, when a 
successor to Judas in the apoetolate was to be chosen. Our 
Saviour's garment itsdf was cast lots for. Sortiti sunt Ckritto 
vestmn. The Sortes Pr€BnemiMe were famous among the Greeki. 
The method of these was to put a great number of letters, or even 
whole words, into an um ; to riiake them together, and thnnr 
them oiU, and whatever should chance to be made out in Ihe 
arrangement of the letters, ^c, composed the answer of tUs 
oracle. Instead .of this, another kind of sortes was introduced 
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into Greece and Italy, which waa, to take some celebrated poet, 
as, for instance, Homer, Euripides, Virgil, &c., to open the book, 
and whatever first presented itself to the eye on openiD|% it thus 
was taken for the ordinance of hearen^ This made what was 
called the Sortes Homerica and Sortes Virgiliana, which suc- 
ceeded the use of the Soriea Pnsnestina, This passed hence 
into Christianity, and the Christians took their sortes out of the 
Old and New Testament The first passage that presented itself 
on opening a book of Scripture i^as esteemed the sacred answer. 
If the first passage that was opened did not happen to be anything 
to the purpose for which the aortes were consulted, another book 
was opened, and so on until something was met with that might, 
one way or the other, be taken for an answer. This was called 
Sortet Sanctorum. St. Augustine does not disapprove of this 
method of learning futurity, provided it be not used for worldly 
purposes; and, in fact, he owns having practised it himself. 
Gregory of Tours adds, that the custom was to lay the Bible on 
the altar, and to pray the Lord that he would discover by it what 
was to come to pass. Indeed, instances of the use of tlie Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum are very frequent in history. 



THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from CorreapondenU are amswered 
gratuitously, in accortiance with the true and unerring prhu 
ciples of Astrological Science. 



DEUTEROSCOPiA^ OR SECOND 
SIGHT. 



" Tis the divinity that stirs within us." 

Addison's Cato. 

Of all the subjects which philosopher's have chosen for exer- 
cising their &cuUy of reasoning, there is not one more worthy of 
their attention tluui the contemplation of the human mind. There 
they will find an ample field wherein the^ may range at large and 
display their powers ; but, at the same time, it must be observed 
that here, unless the philosopher calls in religion to his aid, he 
will be lost in a labyrmth of fruitless conjectures, and here, in 
portioular, he will be obliged to have a reference to a great first 
cauaei as the mind of man (whatever may be asserted of material 
substances) could never be formed by chance, and he will find its 
affections so infinitely various, that, instead of endeavouring to 
investigate, he will be lost in admiration. The faculty or affec- 
tions of the mind, attributed to our neighbours of the Highlands 
of Scotland, of having a foreknowledge of future events, or, as it 
it ia commonly expressed, having a second sight, is perhaps one of 
the most singular. Many have been the arguments both for and 
against the real existence of this wonderful gift. We shall not 
be an advocate on either side, but presume to give a fact or two, 
which are well authenticated, and firom which every one is at 
liberty to infer what Uttey please. The late Rev. D. M'Sween 
trriB minister of a parish in the hig^ parts of Aberdeenshire, and 
was a native of Sky IsUnd, where his mother continued to reside. 
On the 4th of May, 1738, Mr. M*Sween, with his brother, who 
often came to visit him from Sky, were walking in the fields. 
After some interval in their discomrse, during which the minister 
ieemed to be lost in thought, his brother asked him what was tiie 
matter with him; he made answer, he hardly could tell, but 
he was certain their mother was dead. His brother endeavoured 
to reason him ont of this opinion, but in vain. And, upon the 
brother's retom home, he found tluit his mother had really died 
on that very day on which he was walking with the minister. 

In April, 1744, a man of the name of Forbes, walking over 
Gulloden Muir, with two or three oOiers, was suddenly, as it were, 
lost in thought, and when in some short time after he was inter- 
rupted by his companions, he very accurately described the battle, 
wnich was fought on that very spot two years afterwards, at which' 
description his companions laughed heartily, as there was no 
expectation of the Pretender's coming to Britain at Uiat time.*' 
. Many such instances might be produced, but these are sufficient to 
stagger the crednlity of most people. We may pursue the subject 
at no very distant period. 



A Thought fob thb Thoughtful.— During each interval of 
time that our pulse beats, we are carried twenty miles from that 
pprtion of absolute space we occupied before ; and daring the 
seven houA sleep we enjoy we are carried four hundred and 
seventy thousand miles through space. 




To uuR QuBRisTs.— This departuicnt of our work inrolves tbe i 
of " horary questions," so called from a figure of the heaTens baing 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from tlie indi- 
cations manifest in which the oomspondiug answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for aM correspondents to *pecifjf 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be ^ven accordingly. Aa tikis 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public, Thk Astrologer hopes that the liberality of his offisr will pro- 
tect him from the corresjionaence of those who desire adjudication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by modves of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be really anxious, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of farounible 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from weelQ 
to week. All commtmications addressed to '* Tmx Astbi^lugkb ^ will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



R. S.— Our correspondent, in a most sensible and aUy written letter, 
feels inclined to deny the assertion, that the earth contains the same 
number of atoms as it did at the creation, and brings forward some 
Tery cogent arguments to support his reasoning, and disprove our 
conclusion. In reply, we can only briefly rcmina him that to make 
matter exist which did not exist then, would require the exercise of a 
new creative pouer, that we have no warrant for demanding; and the 
veriest tyro in chemistry will prove to him that nothing is lost— that 
no particle of matter is annihilated. To employ his own illustration— 
the acorn becomes the oak. Is the oak created? No f It has grown 
and abstracted its component parts ftrom the soil and the air. It dies, 
retams tiiem, and more trees arise, but still the ^eat body of matter 
remains the same. Here there is no creation— it is merely change. 
Since this orb first rolled into being from the hand of its Maker, there 
must have been vast modifleatioos of its particles ; but we have no rea- 
son to suppose that one new atom exists, for, whence could it hare 
emanated if the germ was not in the earth t The question, howerar, 
we admit to be an abtruse me, and should have more space tfum we 
can here afford. 

CH4RLBS G. [Manchester].— That you hare a passionate lore and a 
reiined taste for music, is erident firwm yonr horoscope, but there 
appears at the same time no prospect of deriving much peeoaiary 
benefit from its practice as a professor, lliere is notbingr to impede 
TOUT being a profound and skilfal player ; but expect not to obtain 
trom that source alone, your means of subsistenee. 

M.— If her age corresponds with your own, and there is a mymps Aedc 
coageniality existing, twine the rose chains of wedlock around thyself 
«nd fly firom the buttonless band of baebelors. It will, under these 
circamstanres, be advantageous. 

Saoittart.— We hare found the mesmeric fluid occasionally affect the 
magn^ic needle, bat rery rarely ; and the extraordinary eflbct the 
magnet seems to have had upon yonr patient, is, perhaps, in some 
degree explained by, if a feasale, the steel busk in the corset, or, if a 
■uOe, by metallic substancea in the pocket. It is stated that a mas- 
merised patient rendered clairvoyant will have his penknife fre- 
quently magnetic afterwards. 

John Shith^— Tlie coqjunction of so many planets in a superior houae is, 
certainly, an extraordinary circmostance, but will hare but Ultle 
iaflnenoe on your destiny, unless your birthday oc curr ed at the 
lunation. You seem to have had a taste for the miithematieB> and 
this will, probably, lead to some new researches therein. An aeeeMion 
of business and a prosperous turn of fortune will also occur. 

M. P. J.— Yoo will gain a little by snecnlatioa, bat not safteient to 
recompense you for the time devoted to it. Sell as socm as poaalUe. 
There is a speedy prospect of your entering into a new line of bmiDiem, 
which you will find more adapted both to your tempera m ent and 
inclinations. 

H. P. L— On giving a rapid glance at the figure, we would mggest a 
change of employment, but hes hall hear further. Is the hoar or tiM 
day for which the places of the planeu are wanted 11, or I p m , as the 
iiMhstinot writing leaves us in doubt f Thanks for good wishea and 
tiie offer of recommendation, which we readily accept, for erery 
subscriber who gains another is conferring a public as well as a prirate 
benefit* 
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J. W. D.'-Wida plea«Tire wo fonoe not only all olr|«ctioas OTercon*, 
but a spoedy and happy union prognosticated Ho will snccoed In hia 
proaant undertaking, and a joyooa heart and noble diipoaition will be 
your wedding dowry. 

M. W.— It will be aome time before Fortune bounteonaly acatters her 
fovoura on yon, but a alight improrement will be aoon manifeated. 
The engagement'at present lubsistin^ will bceonie void, throurU the 
party himaelf breaking it off. Chenah the lore yon now feel, and 
donbt not it ii reciprocated. An ultimate alliance, howerer. is not so 
clearly foreahown. . - 

PiNSiKRoao.— The unquestionable talent yon pooscsa, and the skill and 
persererance you have exercised in its application, dcxencd better 
aucceas, but there is no warringagainst a course of eronts pr which 
you hare been unprepared The sua having been posited -in the 
Nadir t and badly anpected at the time of your birth, will ever, militate 
against your acquiring fortune, but be of good cheer ; you will soont 
after one more blow at your prosperity, retrieve all by merely per- 
severing in your present course of life. Nocturnal births seldom 
forbode good to the individual, but there are some rood aspects which 
must fall beneficially in your 38th year. For the kind offer we feel 
rrateful, and at our correspondent's leisure would esteem ourselves 
honoured by the perusal. 

Vlmcbnt R. D.— You can marry her with an assurance that she is both 
true to you, and that she will make an excellent wife, as far as 
regards her domestic qualities. The nativity would most materially 
assist us in forming future judgments. 

Maoo.— Yon are quite correct in sopnosing that thia year will produce 
some change ; but August, 1846, will be your eventual perioa, when 
many beneficial aspects will work out a total revolution in your life. 
Matrimony will then ensue, and great promotion. Yiu should strenu- 
ously guard against accidents by fire. The estates are very doubtful. 

A. O. A.— Your marriage will bring happinesa, which is better than 
money, and your prosperity through life will depend upon your not 
lodng dbose golden opportanities which will soon be oflfenod. Reform 
your aomowhat vacillating disposition and obey the dictates of pru- 
deaoe, which latter you have lately aadly neglected. 

RosiNK.— Life itself is an April day, blent with showers and sunshine. 
Your own lot will be no exception. The connubial state will bring 
much change to you, and your haabasd will travel, probably on 
business. 

IjIO [Manchesterl.— The quorica aball receive early attention. The 
length of time depends on ftitnre dreumstanoes. Hia i 



we thank him for the oo^peration 



be carried out rorthwith, and 
profltered. 

■J. C. B.— The business will succeed, but beware of plunging into expen- 
sive arrangements which can only embarrass your future prooeedings 
The school will thrive for some nme, but various debts will never oe 
paid in connexion with it. Caution is most reqoisite, and take heed 
of designing acquaintaneea. 

jR. O. L.— Mesmerism is. the d» transfusion of the magnetic fluid from 
one persmi to another, and consequently, there can be bo audi thfaig 
as aalf-mesmerism. The books yon require can be met with at book- 
stalla, but, known to so many, there wUl be found little novelty in the 
feats of legerdemain they deecribe. 

pBiiopa.— -The periodof ale^aaainioiici not only apportioned to tfiehuman 

• portton of the creation, but ia even ahared by the inanimate world. 
Plants have been proved to eloae their leaves at nightfall and anbaide 
into a kind of slumber, whilst minerala, aocoiHUng to recent mineralo- 
gtoal researches, undergo a chance at nirht analogooa to that by 
which the whole fiioe of nature is mfluenoeo. 

VtMf , Vioi, Vici.— In oonseqnenee of a temporary abaenre from town, 
we were unable to respond to yonr two laat letters until thi« moment. 
Taking tiM question of deception aa the horary figure, we find une- 
quivocal indications of it existing somew h e r e, but not, as it would 
appear, from a relative. It wQI be aoon discovered, nrobuMy is now, 
and though it may retard, cannot defeat, your creoftable exertions. 
For the rest you shall next week hear l^irtlier. 

TBBau4 B.— A reconciliation will be effected through the medium of a 

relation. Do not anticipate mar^~ "^ .... 

does not necessarily depan4 npon 

•through numerous dimcultioi, I 

J>efore the halcyon days of peace arrive. We must hare the time of 

birth to calculate the nativity of the child. 

-Q. R. 8. is right in h<s aappoaition. Atruecmhrnh was the star ad' 



will pe g u ec wu tnrougn uie me mum oi a 
I marriage, but remember that bappineas 
npon it. You have already had to atrugule 
Im, but more must be contended vnth 



p. Thomson.— A full Judgment In detail would trespaas toe much on our 
time, and be unfair to otiier querists who require solutions likewise. 
Bonte benefits wUl occur thb mondi through business connexions, but 
April, ia4ft, will bring many cnrioua events of miagtod good and evil 
to pass. This year will prodnoe some alteration in your present mode 
f Uring, but k wiU lend to 3 



ofUv 



» your ultimate good. 



John Thomas.— If you are steady and industrious there is nothing to 
prevent your suoceeding, and, by attention to your preaent employ- 
ment, you will be able to maintain a creditable position. Open on the 
1st of May. 

RBCJIIVKD — Lii.1%8 (The dark-romplexloned young man is more fickle 
than laithfU. He will not be your husband}.— Am bli a L. (No; )ou 



will do neidier).— B. D. [Bellhati (Yon will shortly not only change 
for the better, but foUaw the empbyment you wish).— Bsmaa 8. (The 
young man will aoon change is residence).— M. L. 8. (Yes. but not for 



two^nrv).— R. T. W. (Yon wfll, in this year ; but the ob^t of your 
prasent love wUl be Aen far distant).— Aoath a (He has<— return itK— 
M. Momiixn (He still lltea, aa you will soon hear through a curious 



channeL)— M AiiAiH (The giri is attached to you, but yon have n 
rival).— W. O. (Yea, accept it).— M. B. (If you do not, ; 



you wQI 
repent it).-~80SAN BAxaa (The quarrel will be soon forgotten on both 
sides).— BusABBTH (You will not wed himi.— Chablbs (A situation is 
at hand)— Obobob M. (Yon will leave shortly)— Jan b Willoooh by 
(No, next year).— Frbd. G. Fobbstbb (Avoid the army, and, by ad- , 
vertisement, you will get a better opportunity of succeeding in Ule).— 



Y. Y. B. (Circumstances will occur raleedily to improve your prospects ; ' 
a removal will be 6ne of them).— Nina (You are quite ri^t m the 
suspicions you entertain, but the party alluded to is poweness in his 



animosity).— C. Eadbs (It will occupy us about a week, when you shall 
hear).— Alios (He is in good health, and will return).- Pabitob (You' 
have not mentioned the. year).— AMI nb Bakbk (Wait a fortnight and- 
you will then be able to satisfa torily decide for youraelf).— Y bsta ; 
( You must resort to change, and circumstances will improve. You . 
wiU not have occasion to g^ far). — Amanda (The number of parties 
adoptiog this signature seems to have creat^ some mistilke. You ' 
have been already answered— She will not return).— B. O. (Yes).— 
C. G. (You will . obtain one very speedily).— Hof a (You have seen • 
yonr future husband, and his intentions arc honourable, but beware of. 
rivals).— Thomas Wottos (There is some good fortune in store next Jul v. 
The female will marry a bachelor)<-W. H. B. (Be circumspect m 
continuing your acquaintance. There is a mystery yet to be un- 
ravelled).— W G C. (Some time will elapse) — H.U. C (You once 
neglected a friend's advice and have since repeated— Ask once more 
and pursue the course he points out).— 8. W. [Uaggerstone] (We see 
no prospect of marriage, but it wOl be difficult to escape entjoiglement 
with the elder one. There is little love on jour side, but mucti on the 
other).— Ad* (No profession at allj.— A. M. Fikton (Next week).— 
A Well Wishbb (U. M.).— FauliiTb (Answered before).— Bopbpul 
(He will partly sitcceed ; but you will have your expeetationa fully 
realised at no very distant time The inquiry made, we moat consider). 
— B. K. (Wait a little).— R. T. (Sooner than you expect) —C la a a 
MowBBAY (Your request is most unreasonable) — W. W. Bochan (It 
forbodes merely a change of abode).— M W. C. (You will form another 
acquaintance).— 8. B- and G. J. (iW horary figures shall be inspected 
this week and answered in our next).— K-Nosraora (See our Weekly 
Calendar).— M. C. (Your nativity alone could decide).— C. C. (Yes). — 
WiLUAM East (Heisnolonger living).- Acbora (You are paasionatdy 
loved, but we cannot say by whom) — Jaobins (You will beaided soon 
bv an unexpected friend, and prosper).— Hblbm (We sec noii^dicatiott 
of marriage in the figure).— (vbacb (Doubt whether you. will have a, 

- husband at all).— Wm. BBOOMSoaovB(Many vicissitudes are indicated, 
but, at laat, you will succeed).— C. B. H. (You will have occasion to 
travel, but auccesa will be moderate).— Others in our next. 

Owing to the length of our « Obaclb " thb week tbe 8elf-inatmetor in 
Astrology, together with aome articles upon mesmeriam, mi<st be. 
postponed to our next. 

•,• The great increase in the number of letters we now receive weekly, 
renders it imperative on the ** Astroumibr " to remind hia oorre* 
spondents that rtmi ^lutietw, and not frivolous curiosity, must prompt 
the qneationB. A little delay is neceaaarily occaBioned ; .but all 
querists may rely upon being answered in their turn. The trifle^ 
charged for thb work b, we need not aay, wholly unremnnerative, and 
it b only by reeommending it to their friends that our querbts can 
repay ua ultimatdy for the time bestowed on their lettera. Tbe 
congratnlatlonai and good wishes we daily receive will stimulate ua to 
iocreaaed exertions; and to the rapidly-increasing friends we arw 

SIning throughout the country, this general acknowledgment of 
sir find courtesy and co^iperation must be held sufficient. All 
subscribers should hasten to oomplete their sets without delay ,'as tbe 
great demand for back numben will soon cause a reprint, wbea 
an extra price must be charred. Any newsvender or bookseller will 
obtain them, if ordered, and, ahould any diAcnltv occur in gettins 
them, all appUcationa to our OlBce. as below, will be pronptly ana 
puaotoally attended to. Nnmbefs l to !• are now ready. 

To OUB QoBEirrs and SuBScmiBBas.— Many letters havitigbec& l ee elr ed 
from persona resident in remote places, complaining that, in conse-^ 
quence of the dilBcultT and expense incurrecf in procuring the work,' 
ney have been unable to avail themselves of the gratnitoua aatrolo- 
gical advice we proSsr, the followinr arrangomenta have been made 
to meet the wiahes of our readers and the public generally. All sob*' 
soribers to Che *' Astboloobb," by payment of one twelyemonth'a, 
snbsoriptioni * " -— .... ....^ 

sent every 
Kingdom, a . 

of such questions aa they may feel dieairous of having ._„ 

who mar, therefore, wiah to e^joy dieae privileges are raeommende^ 
send dieir real name and eddreaa with the post-omoe order for th# 



above sum, drawn in fkvonr of our publisher, to oub Ovpicb only, and^ 
at tbe same time, atate the initbb under which they ahould be 
answered in the <* Obaclb." Btrict honour and confid en ce wlU be 
obatrved, and the utmost attention may be rdied npon. 



*»* AH letters and oommumcatioHi are requested to he addressed 
to " The Astrologer;* 10, WeUmgton^treet North, Straml^ 
LtmdOn. 



London : Printed by 8. Tat lob. Oeorge-yard, Dmry-oourt. Strand* 
Publbhed by i. Jonbs, at the OMoe. I«, WelUx^ton-aprect Nortk* 
Strand ; and sold by Yiakers, StnaiKe, Cleave, Btrg^,>«rkeas, OleMMnts, 
Berth, and all Booksellers. 
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FIRE, AIR, EARTH, AND WATER. 

Although the ancient philosophers limited Uie number of their elements to the above four, it is now- 
well known that they were well acquainted with the rest, although they referred them— and, as we 
consider, justly so— to one of these primitive causes. The first on our list was even worshipped by 
the Persian priests, as possessing attributes of a supernatural description; and when we consider the 
appearance and singular properties ofjire, we shall readily find some excuse for their idolatry. It is 
cvoUed suddenly, and almost without effort — the flame seeming to be engendered from, as it is 
supported by, the surrounding atmosphere. It pioceeds in its destructive or beneficial course, as the 
case may be, licking the crackling full with its forked tongue, and embracing, with its encircling 
wreaths of flame, the subdued carbon, when suddenly— as suddenly as it appeared— the fire is (/one; 
fled— back to its birth-place, leaving not oven a spark to testify its having there existed. Alternately 
the friend and the enemy of man, there is little wonder at it having been endowed with marvellous 
sentience, rejoicing, as it were, in a frolicsome fiendishness, which has been popularly common to 
sylphs and gnomes from time immemorial. All our experiments in occult chemistry, and most of the 
grand discoveries of modem science, owe to fire their cliief agency, if not their very origin ; and it 
was in the rosy fume that flashed from the crucible of the aldiymist that the Rosicrucian first saw 
the success of his metallic transmutation. According to the theory of some philosophers, the world 
first originated in fire ; and the sacred writings teach us that to fire the world will return. Air, 
though resolved by scrutinising philosophers into two gases — oxygen and nitrogen — may have other 
constituent particles, which defy the chemist's power, and which may afford a resisting medium for 
numerous wings unseen that bear beings of a higher power through the ample fields of space. The 
earth— beyond the fleptli of a mile— is even a less examined element than the rest. Kven tlie very 
soil on which we daily tread is but the outer crust of a world that may have mysteries undreamed of 
in the interior, and perhaps inhabitants of its own. As we have been taught by previous experience, 
and as tlie discoveries of each day will still lead us to believe, there is no part of creation but what 
hat a mission of its ovnx to fulfil ; and to imagine that the inner globe is a mere mass of earths and 
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minerals in fusion, which occasional volcanic emptions discharge 
upon the surface, will demand as great a degree of credibility as 
to suppose it inhabited -with the gnomes and kobolds of German 
legendary lore. The fourth of the olden elements, watbb, is a 
curtain that enshrouds the untold mysteries of the mighty deep, 
where, with much ^t is bright and beautiful, may be buried the 
startling relics of the antediluvian world ; billows bursting upon 
shores that may have been the sheltering sides of lofty mountains 
that o'erahadowed the entombed city of the past. Around* at)Qye, 
beneath, there are wonders unfathomable and impenetrable, In 
the present finite condition of the human mind there is a boun« 
dary which the most aspiring Jcnowledge con never pass. \Ye 
know not where exists the line of demarcation that separates the 
material from the immaterial, the natural fVom the supematurad, 
and can only regard death as the period when the one is evalted 
into the other* Even the elements with which we are daily 
brought into contact presents, on a larger scale, problems which 
man cannot solve, and which defy all but copjeoture. Earth* 
air, flre, water— all may have existences peculiar to each, and of 
which our highest attainment in knowledge leads to a conviction 
that we know— MoMiM^, 

mSBBSmmSSSBmSSSSSSSSSSSSm 

DIVINGS IN DEMONOLOQY. 



According to the opinions of the old authors, thus expressed in 
the words of Milton : 



FYTTE THE FIRST. 

OF FIENDS AND DEMONS— THEIR OBIOIN AND EMPLOYMENT. 

Dipping discursively into one of the old, mouldy, and diist- 
encrusted volumes of black letter that lurk in the nooks and 
corners of old libraries to reward the inquiring searcher after 
ourioua literary lore, we fell, by chance, on the subject of gra- 
"Ht^Y'i wherein much quaintly erudite matter was set forth con- 
cemwg the demon world. Judging that some amongst our 
leaders would reioice in the participation of the perusal we here- 
with give them ue opportunity of so doing, premising to the un- 
)nltia£sd> that demon was a name the ancients gave to certain 
sBifita, QT genii, which> they say, appeared to men, either to do 
tnem service, or to hurt them* The first notion of demons was 
broudit from Chaldea; whence it spread itself among the 
Penuiiis, Egyptians, and Greeks. Pythagoras and Thales were 
the ilivt who introduced demons into Greece. Plato fell in with 
the qoiion, and explained it more distinctly and fully, than any of 
tha Ibrqier philosophers had done. By demons, he understood 
M)lfi(«t inl^or to gods, and yet superior to men, whioh inhabited 
tne middle region of the air, kept up the commimication between 
gods and men, carrying the offerings and prayers of men to the 
gods, and bringing down the will of the gods to men. But he 
allowed of none but ^od and beneficent ones ; though his disci- 
pl^ afterwards, findmg themselves at a loss how to account for 
the origin of evil, adopted another sort of demons, who were 
enemies to men. There is nothing more common in the heathen 
theology than these good and evil ffenii. And the same notion 
we find got footing among the Israelites, by their commerce witlx 
the Chaldeans. But by demons, they did not mean the devil, or 
a wicked spirit; they never took the word demon in that sense, 
nor was it ever used in such signification, till by the evangelists 
and some modem Jews. The word itself is Greek. Giden 
endeavours to show, that the origin and institution of demons was 
an imitation of a sacred power. The Phoenicians called them 
Baalim. For they had one supreme being, whom they called 
Baal, (and Moloch, and various inferior deities called Baalim), 
whereof we find frequent mention in the Old Testament. The 
first demon of the Egyptians was Mercury, or Thuet. The same 
author finds some resemblance between the several offices 
fiscribed to tj^e den^ons and those of the Jewish magicians. 



— " Spirits, when they please. 

Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure, 
Not ty'd or manacled with joint or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they c]ioose, 
Dilated or condens'd, bright or obscure. 
Can execute their aiiy purposes," 
And we may conjecture that it was on this principle the Ethio- 
pians paint the devil white, to be even with the Europeans, who 
paint nim black. We find no mention made of the word devil in 
the Old Testament, but only of Satan j nor in any heatlien authors 
do we meet with the word devil, in the signification attached to it 
among the Christians; that is, as a creature revolted from 
Heaven, their theology went no fkrther than to evil genii, or 
demons, who harrassed and persecuted mankind, though we are 
well aware many names are given to the devil both in holy writ 
and elsewhere. 

" O thou I whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an* sootie 

Closed under hatches, 
Spairges about the brimstane clootie. 

To scaud poor wretches.**— Burns. 

We have said that demon was the name given by Uie Greeks 
and Romans to certain genii or spirits, who made Uiemselves 
visible to men with the intention of dohig them either good or 
harm. The Platonists made a distinction between their gods, or 
(hi m^forum gentium ; their demons, or those beings which wore 
not dissimilar in their general character to the good and evil 
angels of Christian belief; and their heroes. The Jew^ and iho 
early Christians restricted the appellation of demons to beings of 
a malignant nature, or to devils) and it is to the early opinions 
entertained by this people, that the outlines of latter systems of 
demonology are to be traced. The tradition of the Jews concern- 
ing evil spirits are various ; some of them are founded on icvip- 
ture ; some borrowed from the notions of the pagans ; some are 
fables of thoir own invention ; and some are allegories. The 
demons of the Jews were considered either as the distant progeny 
of Adam or of Eve, which had resulted from an improper inter- 
course with supernatural beings, or of Cain. As this doctrine, 
however, was extremely revolting to some few of the early 
ChristianSt ^^y maintained that demons were the souls of 
departed human beines, who were still permitted to interfere in 
the affairs of the earth, either to assist tbeir friends or to ])erse- 
cute their enemies. This doctrine, however, did not prevail. 

An attempt was made about two centuries and a half ago to 
give, in a condensed form, the various opinions entertained at an 
early period of the Christian era, and during the middle ages, of 
the nature of the demons of popular belief. We shall therefore 
lay this chanter before our readers, which, being so comprehen- 
sive, and at the same time so concise, requires no abridgment—" I 
for my own part, do also thinke this argument about t4ie natuve 
and substance of devels and spirits to be difficult, as I am per- 
suaded that no one author hatn in anie certaine or perfect sort 
hitherto written thereof. In which respect I can neither allow 
the ungodly and profane sects and doctrmes of the Sadduces and 
Perepatelicks, who denie that there are any spirits and devels at 
all, nor the fond and superstitious treatises of Plato, Proctics, 
Plotenus, Porphyrie ; nor yet the vaine and absurd opinions of 
Psellus, Nider, Sprenger Cumanus, Bodip, Michapl, Andieas, 
James Mathaeus, Laurentius, Ananias, Jamblicus, &c. ; who, 
with manie others, write so ridiculous lies in these niatters, as if 
they were babes fraied with buggas ; some affirming th^t the 
souls of the dead become spirits, the good to be angels the bad to 
be divels ; some, that spirits or divcls are onlie in this life ; some, 
that they are men ; some, that they are women ; some, that they 
divels are of such gender that they list themselves ; some, that 
they had no beginning, nor shall have ending-, as the Manechies 
mamtain; some, that they are mortal and die, as Plutarch 
affirmeth of Pan; some, that they have no bodies at all, but. 
receive bodies according to their fantasies and imaginations ; some, 
that their bodies are given unto them; some, that they make 
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theiBStlfet. Soitid Mie IliAt they ate ^nd; some, that one 
of them begat another ; some, that they were created of the last part 
of the maeae, whereof the earth was made ; and some, that they 
are suhetances between God and man, and that some of them are 
terreetrial, some are celestial, some waterie, some airie, some 
fierie, some starrie, and some of each and erety part of the 
elements; and that they know our thoughts, and came our good 
works to Heaven, and praiers to Heaven, and return its benc^ta 
back unto us, and that they are to be worshipped; wherein they 
meeie and agree jumpe with the papists.'* — " Againe, some sale, 
that they are meane between terrestrial and celestial bodies, 
communicating part of each nature ; and that, although they be 
eternal, yet they are moved with affections ; and as there are 
birds in the aire, fishes in the water, and worms in the el^, so in 
the fourth element, which is the fire, is the habitation of spirits 
and devils.'*—** Some sale they are onelie imaginations in the mind 
of man. Tertullian saith they are birds, and file faster ^an anle 
fowie in the aire. Some sale that divels are not, but when they 
are sent ; and therefore are called evil ancels. Some think that 
the devil sendeth his angels abrode, and he himself maketh his 
continual abode in hell, his mansion-place." 

It was not, however, until a much later period of Christiwiity, 
that a more decided doctrine relative to the origin and nature of 
demons was established. These tenets involved certain very 
knotty points relative to the fall of those angels, who, for dis- 
obedience, had forfeited their high abode in heaven. The Gno«Uc8 
of early Christian times, in imitation of a classification of the 
dilferent orders of spirits by Plato, had attempted a similar ar- 
rangement with respect to an hierarchy of anaels, the gradation 
of which stood as follows :— The first, and highest order, was 
named seraphim ; the second cherubim } the third was the order 
uf thrones; the fourth, of dominions; the fifUi, of virtues; the 
sixth, of powers ; the seventh, of principalities ; the eighth* of 
archangels : the ninth, and lowest, of angels. This fable was, 
in a pomted manner, censured by the apostles : yet still. strMge 
to say, it almost ouUived^the pneumatologists of tne middle ages. 
'l*hese schoolmen, in reference to the account that Lucifer 
rebelled against Heaven, and that Michael, the Archanfel, 
warred agamst him, long agitated the momentous quastion, whftt 
orders of angels fell on this occasion ? At length U beoame the 
prevailing opinion that Lucifer was of the order of seraphim* It 
was ahio proved, afler infinite research, that Agaies, Belial, and 
Barbatos, each of them deposed angels of great rank, h(id been of 
the order of virtues ; that Bileth, Focalo, and Phceniz, had been 
of the order of thronesi; that Uaap had been of the order of 
powers ; and that Pinson had been both of the order of vkiuee 
and powers ; and Murmur of thrones and angels, The preten- 
sions of many other noble devils were, likewiie, cauYMsed, and, 
in an equally satisfiictor^ manneri determined. AfWrwards. it 
became an object of enquiry to learn how many fallen angels had 
been engaged in the contest. This was a question of vital 
importance, which gave rise to the most laborious researoh, and 
to a variety of discordant opinions. It was next agitated— where 
the battle was fought ? in the inferior Heaven— *m the highest 
region of the air, m the firmament, or in paradise ? how long it 
lasted] whether, during one second, or moment of time (pwuh 
turn temporisj, two, three, or four seconds ? These were queries 
of very difficult solution { but the notion which ultimately pre- 
vailed was, that the engagement was concluded in exactly three 
seconds from the date of its commencement ;. and that while 
Lucifer, with a number of his followers, fell into Hell, the reet 
were left in the air to tempt man. A still newer question arose 
out of all these investigations, whether more angels fell with 
Lucifbr, or remained in Heaven with Michael ? Learned clerks, 
however, were inclined to think, that the rebel chief had been 
beaten by a superior force, and that, conseauently, devils of 
darkness were fewer in number than angels of light. 

These discussions, whieh, during a number of sneoeiSftve 
centuries, interested the whole of Christendom, frequently 
exercised the talents of the most erudite oharaoten in J^irope. 
The last object of deuwnologisU was to collect, in some degree of 
order» Lucifer's routed fbroes> and to re^organiae them under a 
decided form of subordination or government. Hence» extensive 
district^ wer« giT«n to oertain chieft thai fimghi under this 
general. There waa ZemiBUMr, **tim lirdiy inoaavdi nl Um 



North," as Shakspeare styles him,* who had this distinct pro- 
vince of devils; there was Gorson, the KLing of the South; 
Amaymon the king of the Bast; and Goap^ vxe prinoe of the 
West. These sovereigns had many noble spirits subordinate to 
them, whose various ranks were settled with all the preoiseness 
of heraldric distinction : there were deril dukes, devil |4|rqiMies, 
devil earls, devil knights, devil presidents, and devU trektes. 
The armed force imder Lucifbr seems to have comprised 
nearly 2,400 legions, of which each demon of rank coitimanded 
a certain number. Thus, Beleth, whom Scott has described as a 
*' great king, and terrible, riding on a pale horse, before whom go 
trumpets and all melodious music," commanded eighty-five 
legions; Agarer, the first duke imder the power of me east, 
commanded thirty-one legions ; Leraie, a great marquis, thirty 
legions ; Morax, a great earl and president, thirty-six legions ; 
Parcas, a knight, twenty legions ; and after the same manner the 
forces of the other diabolical chieftains were enumerated. 



SONGS OF THE STARS. 

THE POLAR STAR. 

Star of the north, whose clear cold light 

Breaks thro' the darkness of the sky. 

When, solemn-paced, the pilgrim night 

In silence journeys oy. 
Watcher by heaven's embattled walls, 
How far thro* Nature's circuit falls 

The lightning of thine eye — 
Thou centre of ten thousand spheres. 
Thro* aged Time's grey round of years I 
Bright dweller by the unfooted north. 
New light hath ever fiil'd thy &oe. 
Since the high God first launch'd thee forth 

To empyrean space. 
Mountains have from their base been cast-» 
Earthquakes have open'd antres vastr» 

Old ocean chang'd its placo-«- 
NaUons and tribes of star-bri^t fame 
Have vanish'd — thou art still the same ! 

Thjf glance is ever bold and bright— 

Thou never weariest in thy task, 
What time retreats the sable night. 

And mom, with roseate mask. 
Climbs the great clouds, like hills of snow— 
Or in the noontide's passionate glo^ 

All earth and ocean bask ; 
Till westward down the redd'ning air 
Drops the round sun— thou still art there ! 

The sunset'a broken dory wanet^ 

The dreamy twili^^t rolls along«* 
Marshall'd by night o'er heaven's broad plani9« 

The starry annies thronff. 
The Bear climbs up with statdfy tread-^ 
The NQTth Crown gleams a paly red— 

With fgoli the Lpre is sbrung { 
Kifht following night to Barth is ^own 
Tms royal psfeant round thy tturone. 

Night's silver-axled car is borne 

Down the deep pavement of the skies, 
When the bold voices of the mom 

Bid the broad earUi arise, 
The starry hosts in sunshine melt, 
Onoh of the lustrous belt 

Prostrate in beau^ lies. 
And the moist-beam'd Pleiades 
Plunge in the stormy-bosom'd seas. 



i.G. 



« This king is invoked in the first part of Shakspeare's play of 
Henry the Sixth, after the fbllowing manner :— 

** You speedy helpers tbat are substitutes 
Under tne lordly mon«urcI% gf tbfi NotA-^ 
Appear !•* 
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LEAVES OF LEGENDARY LORE. 




No. IV.--.THE SPELL OF THE SORCERESS. 

WAS invited to spend a few weeks with a friend 
at a town not far from Paris. My friend was mar- 
ried. I had calculated on this circumstance as 
likely to be troublesome, seeing that it might in- 
terfere with the bachelor luxuries of cigar-smoking 
and unrestrained chat ; but my friend's wife was so 
charming a woman, that I soon decided things to 
be better as they were. She doated upon her hus- 
band, and he was not behind in reciprocating the 
feeling. They had two pretty children, whose 
smiling faces and delightful prattle would have made any one envy 
the parents. To the pleasure derived from the society of my host 
and hostess was added the entertainment arising from an occa- 
sional reunion of all the magnates of the place, around the 
hospitable board of my friend. 

Fortune-telling became the subject of our converse one evening. 
The mayor of the town, who chanced to be present, and who 
thought it befitting his office to seem as wise and enlightened as 
possible, gave us a descant on the folly of such superstitious prac- 
tices. Hettalled divination by cards and palmistry a remnant of 
the barbarism of the middle ages, and aJtogeiher unworthy the 
illumination of modem days. The schoolmaster and notary of 
the town, as in duty bound, thought as the mayor did. In met, 
nobody dissented from the oracle of the place. Flushed with 
his triumph, the m^jor turned to our hostess, and continued, con- 
fidently, " I am sure, Madam, you have never had recourse to 
fortune-telling." I had noticed something like a smile on 
the lady's Hps during the harangue of the mayor. The 
smile smile now became marked and imdeniable, and on her 
husband's lips there played a similar expression, as the two 
glanced at each other in obvious intelligence. " Yes, Sir," said 
our hostess, at length, replying to the mayor ; *' 1 have had 
recourse ere now to fortune-telling." She again looked at her 
husband, and it was plain that some pleasant reminiscence was 
embodied in the glance, for they reciprocally held out their hands, 
and my friend pressed and kissed that of ms wife. These signs 
of mutual feelmg did not pass imnoticed by any member of the 
company. Seeing their faces full of inquiring interest, the lady 
continued : '* I observe you are all surprised ; but there is nothing 
extraordinary in the matter. Listen, and you shall judge. 

''My marriage with Alphonse (her husband) was nearly ar- 
ranged. Inclination, parental consent, and, in short, every 
favouring circumstance, were on the side of our union. Alphonse 
had the free entry of my father's house, and we had leave to see 
each other, to talk together, and to walk together. All went 
on pleasingly till, one fine day. Monsieur Alphonse chose to 
assume a cold look, to speak in monosyllables, and, in place of 
calling me Anne, to call me Ma'mselle. I wept the whole night 
after. To what cause to attribute this sudden coldness I knew 
not. I was in despair ; but, too proud to seek an explanation, 
I concealed my tmeasiness, and even afifected imusual gaiety 
before my lover. Poor Alphonse ! I have since learned what he 
suffered, but, indeed, I might have known it pretty well at first, 
from a consciousness of my own tortures. Alphonse was jealous 
of one of my cousins, a student at St. Gyr, who was then passing 
a few days of his vacation with us. This youth had taken the 
liberty of saluting me, and, perhaps, of puttmg his arm around 
mc. Alphonse was neglected one whole day for the little cousin. 
* Doubtless,' thought he, ' this cousin is preferred. As for me, the 
marriage with which I am to be honoured is plainly a matter of 
convenience, and Heaven knows what my fate may be after- 
wards.' Hence, the firozen aspect, the Othello-like visage of Mon- 
sieur Alphonse, and my assumed gaiety, seemied but to prove and 
crown myperfidy. He felt himself bound to quit such an ingrate 
— to banish from his heart a love so unworthy. ' Let her go and 
marry this cousin,' thought he, * since she will not even take the 
trouble of dissimulating before me. As for himseU^ he would go 
abroad ; nothing like travelling for banishing the recollection of 
an imfortunate love. While Alphonse was occupied with these 
thoughts, all at once an idea struck him — ^he would consult a 
fortune teller, who lived in the town ; and, without any delay, he 
hurried to the house of the sybil. He waited not to knock at the 



door, but entered, and rapidly mounted the stairs leading to the 
wise woman's room. The prophetess was at the moment engaged 
with a young girl, and both of them were so entirely absorbed 
with Iho matter in hand, that neither of them perceived or heard 
the approach of the new visitor. The chamber of the sorceress 
was dark and gloomy. Alphonse placed himself in a comer, to 
observe what passed. The old woman was looking attentively 
at the girl before her, and examining now and then the lines of 
her visitor's hand. Then she placed her hand over the girl's 
heart, and a card was drawn. The meaning of this card was ex- 
plained by the old woman : ' At this moment you have a great 
trouble oppressing you, which would cease if you dared to speak ; 
but you have a lucky star, and the person who causes your lui- 
easiness will soon see his error and atone for it.' * Oh, my good 
mother,' cried the girl, ' can this be true ? Read it again.' The 
old woman did so. ' Oh, if this be true !' cried the girl, shedding 
tears, * how happy you have made me by giving me this hope. 
Here is some recompense for you,' at the same time giving ner 
several francs. She then turned to depart, murmuring, 'Dear 
Alphonse ! he will yet be mine.' But Anne, for you may guess 
that it was I," said our hostess, blushing, *' Anne started, and 
uttered a cry of surprise on meeting Alphonse face to face. 
* How,' said she, *have yon followed me nither? or have you, 
too, come to hear?' 'Yes,' said Alphonse, in a voice more 
tender than I had ever heard it before ; * yes, my Anne, my angel, 
I came to learn my fortime, but you have fixed the fate of both. 
Pardon me — love is suspicious.' * I told you this,* said the sybil, 
triumphantly ; ' the cards never fail.' Alphonse and I came away 
together, more attached than ever. Alphonse explained the 
affair of the cousin, and I wondered that he could have been dis- 
turbed by such a txifie. But I took care that no trifle of the kind 
should ever occur to disturb him again. This is our story ; and 
this, Monsieur le Maire, was the occasion on which I had re- 
course to fortune-telling. You see that it sometimes leads to a 
happy issue. The old woman still lives close by, and the mayor 
may, perhaps, find a good wife by consulting her." 

This remark suggested an idea to me. ** Come," said I, *' let 
us all go and see tms wonderful sybil, and hear what she has to 
promise to each of us." The mayor, mindful of his eloquent 
tirade, was alone disposed to demur to the proposition. He 
muttered something about the " gravity of his office," but we all 
promised to keep the matter secret, and curiosity led the worthy 
magistrate to forget that the middle ages were past, and to go 
with the rest. The sybil received the party politely, and bent on 
us a pair of quick and searching eyes. The mayor tried the 
cards. They annoimced to him that he was to lose his place at 
the next municipal elections. (When they came, he was turned 
out.) The notary's jolly red face ^ew rather lengthy when it 
was foretold to mm that ajparalysis would unfit his fingers for 
holding the pen of office. (Tne poor notary was, ere long, obliged 
to resign his place for this very cause.) In short, the prophetess 
gave us all something of the same character to look forward to ; 
and our visit closed with a rather different tone to that in which 
it commenced. Whether I shall communicate the revelations 
made to myself, will depend upon an extraordinary event now 
being rapidly realised, which will make me hesitate to doubt the 
pos8U)ility of predicting ever after. 



Man.— Of man, it is observed by Homer that he is the most 
wretched, and, by Addison and others, that he is the merriest 
animal in the creation ; and both opinions are plausible, and both, 
perhaps, may be true. If, firom the acuteness and delicacy of his 
I>erceptive powers, from his remembrance of the past, and his anti- 
cipation of what is to come, from his restless and creative fancy, 
and from the various sensibilities of his moral nature, man be ex- 
posed to many evils, botJi imaginary and real, from which the 
brutes are exempted, he does also from the same sources derive 
innumerable delights that are far beyond the reach of an^ other 
animal. That our pre-eminence in pleasure should thus, m some 
degree, be counterbalanced by our pre-eminence in pain, was 
necessary to exercise our virtue and wean our hearts from sub- 
lunary enjoyment ; and that beings thus beset with a multitude 
of sorrows should be supplied from so many quarters with the 
means of comfort, is suitable to that benign economy which cha- 
zacterises every operation of nature. 
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THE ASTROLOQ£R'S STUDY; 

Being Predictions qf the Chief Events from Week to Week, 




Tub " merry month of May" is ushered in with some bene- 
ficial aspects, foremost amongst which will be recognised the 
irradiation of Aries by the benefic Jupiter, bringing joy to com- 
mercial enterprises, and many unexpected boons to private indi- 
viduals, who are affected by the wanderings of Uiat planet through 
his position at Iheir birth. Yet is this but brief, for the baneml 
Mars is hastening to conjunction with Saturn in Aquarius, and 
many changes, particularly in legal matters, may be safely pre- 
dicated. One who has long ornamented the judicial bench will 
feel the force of these impending influences, and bow to the de- 
crees of his destiny. Heavy rains, and probably great inunda- 
tions, will occur abroad, and on the continent the fi3l of some old 
building will create alarm and regret. The eclipse of the Sim on 
the 6th is an event that hath ever been deemed of moment in 
astrological predictions, and a full judgment will be given in our 
next. Nover is the great luminary dimmed by the lunar shadow, 
but those in high station and of powerful influence suffer for th# 
obscuration. There will be many to warn, and much to guard 
against. 

THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary qf Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations qf the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences, 



Thursday, May 1st.— Fair and warm. Beneficial for soliciting 
patronage. 

Friday, May 2nd.— Changeable. Travel, and undertake new 
occupations. 

Saturday, May 3rd. — Fair, but cooler. Physicians may be 
consulted. Avoid quarrels. 

Sunday, May 4th.— Cloudy at night. Woo thy love ; old folks 
will favour thee. 

Monday, May 5th.— >Warm and showery. Dangerous for 
making experiments. 

Tuesday, May 6th.— Genial growing weather. Very evil for 
all matters. 

A Contrast. — We do not act wisely when we give vent to 
complaint and censure. Human nature is more sensible of smart 
in suffering than of pleasure in rejoicing, and the present en- 
durances easily take up our thoughts. Wc cry out for a little 
pain, when we do but faintly smile for a great deal of content- 
ment. 

The Ultimate Perfect. — If, when pondering upon himian 
discoveries and inventions — the excellence of human wisdom— 
the power and capacities of the human mind, and on the strength 
of the human intellect — we can think how incomparably superior 
is the divine, and can see all things tending to a common centre — 
the ultimate perfect ; if, as the human soiU labours and longs for 
final bliss, and the human mind thirsts for further information, as 
we toil and groan in the acquisition of human- knowledge, and as 
we contrast the ignorance of human wisdom with the omniscience 
of the Omnipotent, we caji look steadily forward with the eye of 
an unwavering faith towards the high destinies of our being — thus 
piercing the veil which i^^ idows the future from the gaze of mortal 
ken — we shall assuredly v <itch some glimpses at least, how faint 
soever they may be, of that consummation of wisdom and happi- 
ness whicu shall fill the soul to overflowing in the regions of 
immortality. 



WHAT IS LIFE? 



If there be one subject more universally interesting to the 
human species than another, it is perhaps that which suggests au 
inquiry into the very principle of our existence ; that principle by 
which we live, move, and nave our being, and which in animals 
and vegetables preserves their fonn, and produces in them the 
phenomena of growth, nutrition, and motion. It is true, indeed, 
these phenomena are governed by the same laws, but these laws 
are cUfferently modified in every individual body. With 
vegetables, for instance, their laws are physical, and they cannot 
resist their vital functions. Provided air, warmth, and nourish- 
ment are afforded them, they cannot help living ; and even if an 
animal should terminate his organic life, it is by moral, not 
physical impulse;* and this renders the difference between 
living and lifeless matter so great. It is now our intention to 
inquire what is the cause of this difference. JDuring the life of a 
body its identity is preserved ; it grows, moves, emits heat, and so 
on ; but as soon as death taikes place, these phenomena cease, 
the body decays, and becomes suoject to the laws of inanimate 
matter. This manifests the departure oi something, which some- 
thing we agree to call life ; proved to exist from the impulse it 
lends to our bodies, by the manner in which it preserves those 
bodies from dissolution and decay by promoting their growth, 
nutrition, and reproduction. 

The vital principle indicates design in both animals and vege- 
tables, and this design is manifested by the process of growth, repro- 
duction of parts, and many other vital phenomena. In the 
inferior orders of creation, a whole limb, or even the whole head, 
will be reproduced. In the division of earth-worms it has been 
found that every piece will produce a perfect worm in a few 
weeks ; and polypi, as is well known, require only to be cut to 
pieces to increase and multiply. The result of these experiments, 
then, seems clearly to prove that life is a general thing, capable 
of being divided and multiplied, reduced and increased, precisely 
in the same manner as any other species of matter. If life were 
an unity in every individual body, how could one body be mul- 
tiplied into two bodies, and each of these become as perfect as the 
original ? This is equally apparent in vegetation, where, by 
slips being transferred to the soil, one tree shall be multiplied 
to a great number of trees. During the whole life of bodies, this 
phenomenon of design goes forward. When a body is perfect, 
nothing but growth and nutrition go on ; but as soon as a member 
or other part of the body is removed, another member or part of 
the same k^d as the original is produced in its stead. Nay, in 
some cases, as when polypi, worms, and zoophytes, are divided, 
nature, through the agency of the vital principle, finds it easier, 
or more conducive [to her purposes, to multiply the (pieces into 
Rniniftlg or vegetables of a similar kind, rather than merely endow 
the original body with its former perfection. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that the properties of life are subject to dif- 
ferent modifications, the life of^ one animal being different from 
the life of another, animals being different to the lUe of vegetables, 
and so on ; for if this were not the case, and if the vital principle 
.did not possess the power of preserving its own identity, and, 
consequently, the identity of the body, horses might become flies, 
elephants toadstools, oheep mulberry-trees, and man himself 
might become a black-beetle. This modification depends upon 
its elementary constitution and adaptation to the body into which 
it is infused ; a constitution that was probably determined at the 
creation. Nothing like alteration can take place in the body 
without a change first taking place in the vital principle ; but if 
that be changed, a change in the body seems to immediately 
follow. This change constitutes a pre-disposition to disease or 
to health, and the operating causes of the change may be food, 
air, or climate. Hence we find, in different countries, men and 
animals, all of one common stock, so different in their present 
aspect, that it is difficult to trace in them any of their former 
features. Life, then, is differently modified in different beings. 

Our being able to exist in atmospheric air is not a proof that 
air is the supporter of life, for it is not beyond the pale of possi- 
bility that heat or light may be that supporter ; but when we 
consider that the atmospheric air is universal, and that heat and 
light are not constant, it amoimts to a probability that it is the 
supporter of life, because every living oeing lives in it^ going 
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further, if we find tliat the absence of atmospheric air invariably 
destroys life, we hare an ab«olate proof of its oeing the supporter 
of it. The exhaustion of the vital principle may teke place from 
two causes — first, from an obstruction of the atmosphere in the 
body, and secondly, firom a want of power in the vital principle 
to convert the vital elements into life. Life is the principle 
which is preservative of the body, and the nejjation of tms prin- 
ciple is death. 

But let it not be supposed, that in attempting to bring the 
principle of lifp down to a tangible substantijUity, we have wished 
to advance or uphold the cold-hearted doctrines of materialism. 
Far from it, we have only endeavoured to throw out a hint that 
might be more voluminously and successfully followed up for 
tracing pathologically the sources of such diseases as afflict the 
hnraau frame. No one has calmly gazed upon the dead form 
-which once he called his friend, without feelmg that the clod of 
earth that rang upon the cloth covering of the coflto tolled a knell 
that shut out everything but thought None but a fool or a mad- 
man would deny the glorious immortali^ of the prisoned aoul. 
But to inquire into the means by which we live surely cannot be 
presumptuous or profane. Let us wander forth into churchyards, 
where the heavins ttirf around us is instinct with what once was 
LIFE, and see now how low lies ambitions-how pulseless is theheart 
that once throbbed with the dearest attributes of affection— how 
cold is the hand we once pressed in ours. Where is the spirit 
that once warmed that clod of earth ? Gone to that bourne 
whence, indeed, no traveller returns. The wife, whose presence 
made our home a paradise, is here without aught save a memorial, 
engraven as such memorials should be— in stone— to bring her 
again to our imagination. The etherial spark has fled, the veins 
are now collapsed, the eyes lustreless, the once warm bosom food 
for the grovelling insects of the soil. ShiUl we look for her 
here ? No ! let us gaze upon the blue expanse that stretches 
from horizon to horizon above us. There shall we find her in a 
home beyond the stars— "where the wicked cease from troubling* 
and the weary are at rest.'* 

Truly, indeed, has the poet described life as a brief— for some, 
alas ! too brief— -a period. 

" Between two eteaities, 
That comes we know not how, and goes we know not whither ; 
Held without thanks, and given when oft wo know it not 
A thread extended whilst we sleep : and Gained least 
When most required. A dream of nungled hope 
And cankering care, that guiles ns Ux awhile 
With pleasing visions, till it snaps itself. 
And breaks off in the midst." 

The fact is, we treat Death, who is our best friend, as if he 
were our greatest enemy. We clothe him in imag^ary terrors, 
and talk of him as a being who is to be shunned ; make him the bug- 
bear of our existence, and then wonder why he is so revolting to 
the mind of man. The bony fiugments of humanity, the grisly 
scull, and broken Jawbone, nave no more to do witn us, alive or 
dead, than the coat we pulled of on Saturday nif^t to put on a 
better on Sunday morning. And yet thesfe are called, forsooth, 
the images of death. They are no more entitled to be called so, 
than the walking stick we clutch in our finger is entitled to be 
called a tree, because it once formed part of an oak. The ethe- 
rial spirit, the vivifying element is gone, exhaled, evaporated ; 
the coarser clod alone remains, dull and insensate, wi&i which 
living humanity has no more right to be identified, than it has 
with the senseless marble beneath which it lies. Let death be 
feared less, and let our lives be foared more. 



Love.— Love is the rose of floweifi ike diamond of gems, the 
honey of sweets, the nectar of wine, the sun of li^t, the melody 
of sound, the bliss of feeling, snd the lile of liie^ 

PiPBE AHD PniNTiHo.— The discoveries of the modern arts of 
paper-making and of printing have eteated a moral rerolutien 
thron^ut the tmiverse^ whose effects ahready experieneed we 
cannot regard without amazement and admivatton, and wtume 
future consequences, in the enlightenment of the mentally darker 
portions of our globe, and in the promotion of the hi^eat happi- 
ness of the human iunil^, it wws impomibU that we shtttid |p«« 
diente witiiont pregimiptMiu 



OOQITATIONt CONOERNINQ 
CLOUDS. 

* * We bring fresh showers for thirsting floWers 

From seas and the streams. 
And beer light shade for leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams." — Shsllrt. 

Clouds are collections of aqueous vapour 8uspende4 ill the 
atmosphere, caused by a separation of the latent heat from me 
water of which the vapour is composed. KotwithstAndin| the 
progress that science has made, the remote cause, dt fitrst }>rin- 
ciple, of the formation of clouds still remains a matter of doubt. 
It is now generally admitted that the electric fluid is a most 
potent agent in all the great operations of nature ; and we have 
the authoriw of Beccaria for saying that to this fluid the forma- 
tion of all clouds, whether of thunder, rain, hail, or snow, may be 
attributed. Even this learned author, however, admits that his 
iheozy cannot be strictly and fully proved, nor has the severest 
scrutin:^ of scientific experiment, up to the present day, thrown 
any saus&ctory light upon the svluect. Certain it is, however, 
that clouds contain an immense mass of eleotrie fluid, and that 
from hence arise those terrible and destructive phen ome na which 
we so commonly witness in the shape of thunder stmrms. The 
uses of clouds are to refresh and fertilise the earth by means of 
rain, without which the whole surfSftoe of the globe would be a 
mere desert. They also form a kind of screen to protect the 
earth from the scorchhig rays of the sun, which, even in spite of 
their intervention, we often find so powerful as to destroy every 
kind of vegetation. 

We find, from the science of meteorology, that clouds aibrd 
the most certain prognostications of the weather ; and, although 
it would be extremely difficult, and perhaps, impossible, to make 
such a classification of these prognostics, as to include the various, 
and oftentimes fancifiil, opinions that have been entertained upon 
the sabject, still there is no reason why it should not be more 
rationally treated* and so rendered both entertaining and in- 
structive to the general reader. As the proximate cause of rain 
or snow, clouds have in all ages been r^^arded es affording the 
most certain and dfrect inumation of approaching changes, 
and there are, perhaps, few persons, from the scientific to the 
most ignorant, who are not conscious of having frequently looked 
to the appearance of the clouds, in order to form some opinion or 
conjecture respecting the fhture state of the weather. The oele- 
brsled philosopher, Howard, after devoting many years to the 
Study of this sul^eot, at last formed a nomenclature of donds, 
with their various forms and modifications, and affixed to each its 
indication of weather ; thus ; — 

I. Cirrus. — A cloud resembling a lock of air, or a feather. 
Parallel fiuxions, or diverging fibres, unlimited in the direction 
of their Increase. This cloud, our author observes, is always the 
least dense, and generally the most elevated modification of clouds 
— sometimes covering the whole face of the skv with a thin 
transparent veil, and at other times forming itself into distinct 
nroups of parallel threads, or fluxuous fibres. Its hei^t is firom 
three to ive miles above the earth's surface. It is generally 
found to be an indication of wind. When formed into horizontal 
sheets, with streamers pointing upwards, it indicates approaching 
rain ; with depending fringe-like fibres, it is found to precede 
fidf weather. 

II. CVMULOS.— 'A eloud which increases i^m above, in douse, 
conveic, or conical heaps. This dond is ^^enemlly of dense stKc- 
ture, appearing after a dear meaning, moreasing from above, 
where its surfkce is drnvex ; and forming, at its greatest magni- 
tude, a pile of iiregnlar henUspherical olouds. This takes place 
eariy in the afternoon, about the time of the greatest heat; and 
gradually diminishes towards evening, when it disappears. In 
this case, it is an indication of fine weather. , 

III. Straivs. — An extended, continuous, level sheet of dond 
inoreaiing firom beneath. This cloud is of moderate density, and 
eomprehends those creeping mists which arise horn valleys and 
lakes in calm evenings. It fipeqnendy disappears in the morning, 
and is then an indication of the finest weather. 

IV. Oinno-CtJiivLt7S.*-A conneeled system of small roundish 
douds, placed in close order or contact. This is ftoMd hf the 
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descent of the einus, the obli^u^, denser tuflii of the latter 
changing into the spheroidal fonn> when the p}oud assumes the 
appearance of a ball of flax, with one end unwound or flying out. 
l^e cirro«curaalu8 sometimes consists of distinct beds, float&g at 
different altitudes, the clouds appearing smaller and smaller till 
they are lost in the blue esmanse. It is most frequent in summer, 
and, when permanent^ affords one of the surest indications of 
increasing temperature apd flne weather. 

V. CiRao-STniTus.— A horizontal, or straightly inclined sheet, 
attenu&ted at its circumference, concave downward or undulated. 
Sometimes we may see whole groups, or patches of clouds, having 
these characters. The cirro-stratus assumes various appearances, 
from its being frequently connected with other modifications. By 
itself it is always an attenuated sheet, or patch of an uniform, 
hazy continuity, when viewed over head, and of great apparent 
density towards the horizon. In this state it gives rise to the 
phenomena of halos, mock suns, &c., and indicates depression of 
temperature, wind, and rain. Sometimes it alternates with cirro- 
rumulus, and then the prognostic is doubtful. It is frequently 
seen resting on the summit of high hills, and in this state has been 
long regarded as foreboding rainy weather. 

Lastly, says Mr. Howard, there are two modiflcations which 
exhibit a compound structure, viz. 

VL CuMU1.0-STn4.Tus. — A cloud in which the structure of the 
cumulus is mixed with that of the cirro-stratus or cirro-cumulus. 
The cumulus flattened at top and overhanging its base. It is that 
fleecy cloud wliich is sometmies observed to settle on the summit 
of a cumulus, while the latter is increasing from beneath. It 
usually prevails in the completely overcast sky, and apparently 
without regard to temperature, as it is found to precede either a 
fall of snow or a thunder storm. Before the latter, it is frequently 
to be seen in difl'erent parts of the horizon, rapidly swelling to a 
great magnitude. Its indication is doubtful, and must be deter- 
mined by tlie prevaleneo of the other modiflcations that accom- 
pany it. 

v II. The Nimbus.— a dense cloud spreadingout intoacrowu of 
cirrus, and passing beneath into a shower. The nimbus generally 
appears in the form of a dense inverted cone of cloud, the upper 
part of which spreads in one continuous sheet of cirrus to a great 
distance from where the shower is falling. When the total evapo- 
ration of the cloud that remains after the shower takes place, it is 
reckoned a prognostie of ftdr weather. When the nimbus appears 
by itself, it generally moves with the wind, but when formed in 
the midst of cumuli, it sometimes moves in a contrary direction. 
This is often the case with thunder showers. 

It is from the inequalities of the light and shade, displayed by 
clouds, that we derive all our notions respecting their apparent 
dimensions in spaite, and also of their great irregularities of form. 
Composed probably of vesicles eapable of interrupting, in some 
degree, the passage of light, the manner in which they are disposed, 
as dilTerent circumstances of temperature and humidity prevail, 
must necessarily produce masses of very great diversity of form, 
and as the causes themselves are for ever varying, their figures 
must be perpetually changing ; and hence it is that the most 
expert artist, when endeavouring to delineate a beautifol cloud, 
finds its figure and very character altered in a single instant of 
time, and whilst he is seeking only to catch the general attributes 
of a cloud, the sha4nws and brilliant points it displayed are totally 
changed->what was light is become darkened, and parts that 
were shrouded in shadow are now adorned by the rays of a 
glowing sun. AH these phenomena are to be classed, however, 
among the illusions which the atmosphere so constantly presents. 
The wee of the sky, the erial landscape which delights us with its 
lovely forms, its snowy pmlaoes, and its torrents of light, is, indeed, 
at best, but a deceptive picture, and should be contemplated 
somewhat in the spirit of geometry. The same cloud which to 
one spectator may be glowing with light, to another may be 
enveloped in shadow. That which appears to be its summit may 
be only a portipn of its anterior edge, vyhile that which seems 
to be its lower bed, may really bo a portion of its posterior 
border. 

To the foregoing prognostications we may add the following 
additional results of observation and experience : — A rod sunset 
without clouds indicates a doubt of fair weather ; but a fine day 
may be expected after a red sunset in clouds. A watery sunset, 
diverging rays of light, either direct from the son or from behind 



a cloud, is indicatiTe of rain. After a dull, black sunset, rain 
maybe expected. The changes of the moon produce greater 
effects than at any other period. With a clear, silvery aspect, 
fair weather may be expected. A pale moon always mdicates 
rain ; a red one is the forerunner of wind. Much lightning in 
the night, especially if it be of a pale colour (either with or with- 
out clouds), announces unsettled weather. The Aurora Borealis 
is most likely to appear in changeable weather, from good to bad, 
and from bad to good. 

Thus much relative to the clouds as prognostications of weather, 
a sul^ect which we cannot dismiss without remarking that, how- 
ever sceptical some persons may be respecting it, the remarks 
and observations we have made and quoted are founded on the 
most careful scrutiny and experience ; and, therefore, such ob- 
servations should not be rejected as the emanations of a fanciful 
brain, simply because we are not wise enough to discover the 
hidden secrets of nature from which peculiar appearances, or 
other phenomena, may arise. The world are somewhat in nuhihus 
in all such speculations, it is true, but that is no reason why we 
should shut our eyes to the sunshine that may be thro^Ti upon 
this subject by '* cogitations concerning clouds." 



THE ORACUE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from Correspondent* are answered 
gratrntouslift in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples qf Astrological Science, 




To OUR QuEaisTB.— This department of onr work i]ivolyeflth%Bolntion 
pf " homry qaeatioiifl," to called from a figure of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question ia aaked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the correspondiag answers are derived. It 
wiU> tlfereforCf be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to specify 
fk^ exact hi>^r and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
pur judgment, and the replies wiU then be givep accordingly. As this 
important feature of the sUrry sctonce wiU necessarily occupy consider- 
able time wbich he is wiUmg to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public, Thb Astroloobr hopes that the liberality of Ms offer will pro- 
tect him from t|ie corresponaeKce of those who desire adjudioation upon 
^▼olons subjects, or who are merely actuated tl^eretQ by modres of idlf> 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be really anxious, 
pan be soired with absolute certainty ; ai)d the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with adrantage, wdl be cheerfoily and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to ** Thk Astrologer" will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 



TO OORRE8PONPENTS. 

A Nov icB.— There is nothing in astrology, if properly ioTestigated and 
understood, at all at variance with the received doctrines of revealed 
religion. TUe same attractive power which draws towards it the 
waters of tbe prlobe, and bids the ocean follow the courses of the sun 
and moon, w|U equally influence all other fiuids, and particularly the 
susceptible medpHary matter of the brain. The slightest protuberance 
of the oue is evidently to bp toaced to the same cause that forms the 
inequality of the qthpr* Tidal influences are daily exemplifications of 
the way in which the brain is formed at birth, and philosophers must 
at last fly to astral operations as the only c]ue to top dtflTerent dispo- 
sitions and endowments of individuals. Phrenology is but the daughter 
of Astrology. 

/amis 8-t—m.— Had aflfbetion been all that was required, you would have 
wedded long before tbls : but matrimony will idtimately be your lot, 
when it will be accompanied with advantage to yourself; The tax im- 
pofled by correspondents on oar time ia oonsiderably lessened by the 
transmission of such letters as your own. 

Thbrrsa B.— Your second letter has been just received, and it is only 
noticed here to afford us the opportunity of disclaiming all intentional 
neglect Astrological deductions are derived from intense study and 
carefol calculation! and consequently are works of time. Every com- 
rouuicRiion is delivpred, witli seal unbroken, into the hands of the 
Astrologer, whose honour and secrecy may be confidently relied upon. 

' and, therefore, no beeitating doubts can possibly arise. 
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A RiADBB AND DnoiPLB.<»The horary scheme indicates much good to 
the aneriAt from the intended application. Lawyers will ever be the 
chief sources of your anviety, and you should shun their influence. 
Hoffrets, though unayailing, seem in one quarter to have followed the 
mafeYolent attacks to whidi yon have roost unjustly been subjected. 
Veb AX. —There is a speculation afoot in which yoy -either have been or 
sOon will be solicited to join. By so doing you will reap immediate 
fame and ultimate profit. 
Lawrkncb. — Advertise, and you will obtain one, thoneh not directly 
through that source ; it is but the means to an end. Speculations are 
not advisable. Yon would mar rather than make your fortune by 
gambling. See notice in our last 
J. S. Sanders.— A commercial enterprise, entered into with caution and 
governed by prudence, would appear, from the figure, most likely to 
increase your resources. Any purely agricultural investment would 
fail ; and do not build, or the loss of all must ensue. 
S. Wall.— The result of the action at law will be in favour of the plain- 
tiff, but we can hold out no certain hope of success in the other. 
Imun. — ^The tattered state of the nativity biis caused some difficulty in 
deciphering the directions, but we judge that your pecuniary embar- 
rassments are now approaching a termination, and that satisfactory 
arrangements will be made, although not unattended with much delay 
and difficulty. 
J. X. Q.— The letter was received after the answer had been pven, but 
future wishes shall not remain ungratified. The recovery of the pro- 
perty will take place after considerable trouble and anxiety, but it 
will be ultimately ceded to you as the right owner. 
A. M. A.— You are silently adored by one who is an eligible suitor, but 

your disposition is too fickle for any attachment to be permanent. 
J. K. J — Your future life will bo much happier than the past, but do not 
throw on one side those opportunities of bettering your condition 
which you have done. Changes of residence will be frequently your 
lot, and matrimony will lead to a better prospect of advancement in 
life. 
Thomas D.— You will not only bo continued in the same capacity, but 
an increase of emolument may be anticipated in the course of the 
ensuing sommer. 
Sampson.— You have been the object of envy as well as hatred. Ue wary 

of forming new friends or forgetting old ones. 
W. R. H.~You will be very shortly in a superior position, arising from 
interest that has been taken on your behiOf, and which will place you 
in a mercantile establishment, where attention and industry will be all 
required to destroy all fears for the future. 
Inokam.— Yes, you will have your wishes gratified, and, by the end of 

May or beginning of June, may anticipate a settled abode. 
C. Habvby.— You shall not be forgotten. The difiTerence of one hour in 
the birt|^ will materially alter die time when the directions fall, but 
twins have invariably the same predispositions for good or evil. The 
course of events will be in each case influenced by the sam% causes, 
but in one instance they vidll Ml later than the otlier. 
Thr Wanderer.— Yon have given the day but not the hour of birth, 
which it is necessary to have before all the questions can be answered. 
Your artistic qualifications, if perseveringly improved, would bring 
immediate profit to the purse, but no ultimate prosperity. Do yon 
know anything of the art of engraving on wood T U would be best 
suited to your tastes. 
E. Spoonbb. — You have mistaken the tendency of some of our remarks, 
particularly those alluding to the influence of names. If our corre- 
spondent would take the positiou of editor for one week, he would 
readily find valid excuses for what seems apparent neglect. *< Tub 
RosicRuciANs" will appear in the next number. The pamphlets have 
been perused with pleasure. 
R. J. -In the multiplicity of our correspondence, the first letter has been 
mislaid, but we will seek it anew, and give the remaining solutions 
our earliest attention. The two monthly parts have been now pub- 
lished some time. 
T. C. — Your fntnre fiate will be manifesdy more propitious than the 
past, but you will owe no benefits to relationship. Matrimony will link 
you with a feir girl, blue eyes and light hair, of pleasing manners, and 
amiable disposition. 
Y. Z. A.— The prize will be pined. The success of the second matter is 
problematical, butunqne^onable honours will attend the third and legal 
question. A private communication could only answer the last. 
I. T. 8. (Southsea).— The answer was written for our ninth number, but 
omitted for want of room. It was to the effect that we entirely con- 
curred with the judgment you had vourself formed. No application of 
the kind mentioned could be considered as an intrusieB. 
J. A. A.— The subject would be one not suited to our columns, and, tiiere- 
fore, we muBt^ecline, although in the spirit of the articles proposed 
we folly concilr> 

Amicus.— The Astrologer much regrets that he cannot fully comply with 
the requests contained in the letter, for the daUy>increasing demands 
upon lus time materially abridge the extent of his courtesies in length, 
afthourii in space they are duTosed throughout the kingdom. You 
shall, however, in this instance, have any particular question sati^fko- 
terily decided. 

Many letters have been received with signatures of such a complicated 
and carelessly-written character, that it has been found impossible to 
decipher them after the^ solution has been calculated, and consc- 
quenUv the querists have only themselTeB to blame for their want of 



RECEIVED.— Silvbstbb (Yes, if yon ayoid temptation).— Isaac W. 
(Hope to the last). — Saoittabt [Brighton] (Accept the proffered ser- 
vice. Yon will remove).— Am iNTus (it is doubtfU).— 8. Moboan (See 
OTur early numbers).- Plobbncb (expect it notV.— Emubb (we have 
received the tattered fragments of a natirity. For what obfect were 
they sent f).— A. M. Z. (No).— H. G. B. (Within a nnrnth).- Lboba O. 
(You will see him again, but another attachment is forming).— Susan 
Kino (You are not anxious enough). — Emily Burobss (Yes, but not 
so ardently as you wish).— Susan Habkt (Your inconstancy will 
forbid it).— S. A. Clabbncb (It is doubtfU).— M. P. W. (Cannot say).— 
Mary Jana M. (Wait and learn).— Homo (A. S. S.).>Kirk (We wiU 
consider the request).— A Rbgular Subscbibbb (You will succeed 
through a friend).— A. B. (At most of the metropolitan minor book- 
sellers).— A mator (She does not) —Boo Ama (Your prorject would be 
attended with moderate success, but we cannot look upon it as ad- 
visable) — J. OovB (We will ffive the figure attention).— Wm. de 
Grebnwbll (Send us the article. It is our intention to ptiblish the 
intelligence forthwith).— Wm. K. G. (Wait, and wiser grow).— E. Bono 
(We will calculate an^ eommunicate).— M. Y. (The party alluded to 
appears to bo otherwise engaged, but her nativitfy alone could decide). 
— W O. C. (\ mechanical employment).- C. F. (Time of birth re- 
quired).— E. H. (It is, but an unexpected circumstance will alter the 
result^ — Maiuannr E. (It would be advantageous, butdojiot trust too 
far).— E. D. (You will have some time to wait).— Matilda Rich (Write 
for an explanation).*— -H. H. C. (The darkest of the four mentioned). 
— Marib'ttb B.(ltwould8eimt to portend estrangement from his affcc- 
tions).— Mary (The chancery. cause b not worth renewal, but increase 
of property will result from relationship). — M. H. Y. (You must wait 
a few days).— V. E.J. (When you leave, another situation will soon 
be offered).— Ann (You have a husband in view at the present 
moment, but do not marry until circumstances improve, which will be 
the case before long). — M. C— — a (The answer is in course of calcula- 
tion). — H. V. S. CSo pecuniary benefits will be derived from the source 
anticipated).- A. H. (One question at a time we should think sufiicient). 
— W.T. B. (The journey will be attended with success. Tl\e love is 
not returned).— S. S. A. (Yes).— Conrad (You and TOur friends must 
have patience).— £. E. (You will hear from him agam).— Jane Briomt 
(He will deal in wood) — Marian Clifford (In your twenty-setenth 
year).— BiANCA (You will live single).— Others in our next. 

•»• The great increase in the number of letters we now receive weekly, 
renders it imperative on the " Astboloobb " to remind his corre- 
spondents that real ansietyt and not frivolous curiosity, must prompt 
the questions. A littie delay is necessarily occasioned: but all 
querists may rely upon being answered in their turn. The trifle 
charged for this work is, we need not say, wholly unremunerative, and 
it is only by recommending it to their friends that our querists can 
repay us ultimately for the time bestowed on their letters. The 
cong^tulations and good wishes we daily receive will stimulate us to 
increased exertions; and to the rapidly-increasing friends we are 
gaining throughout the country, this general acknowledgment of 
tiieir kind courtesv and cooperation must be held sufildent. All 
subscribers should hasten to complete their sets without delay, as the 
great demand for back numbers will soon cause a reprint, when 
an extra price must be diarged. Any newsvender or bookseller will 
obtain them, if ordered, and, should any difficulbf occur in getting 
theip, all applications to our Office, as below, wiU be promptiy and 
punctually attended to. Numbers l to 11 are now ready. 



To CUB Querists and Subscbibbbs.— Many letters having been received 
from persons resident in remote places, complaining that, in oonse- 

auenoe of the difficul^r and expense incurred in procuring the work, 
iiey have been unable to avail themselves of the gratuitous astrolo- 
g^ical advice we proflier, the following arrangpements have been naade 
to meet the wishes of our readers and the public generally. All sub- 
scribers to the " Astboloobb," by payment of one twelvemonth's 
subscription, in advance — 8s. Co.— will be entitied to a copy, 
sent every Friday evening, post frett to any part of the United 
Kingdom, and, in additon, nave priority of attention in the solution 
of such questions as they may feel desirous of having calculated. All 
who may. therefore, wish to ei^oy these privileges, are recommended 
to send their real name and address with the post-office order for the 
above sum, drawn in favour of our publisher, to cub Oppice onlt, and. 
at the same time, state the initials under which they should be 
answered in the " Obaclb." Strict honour and confidence will bo 
observed, and the utmost attention may be relied upon. 



Parti I. and II, qf** The Aitrologer" are now ready, in a hand- 
eomely embelUehed Wrapper, with mtmeroue lUustratione, 
price Sixpences and may be obtained through every Book- 
seller in toum and country. 



*•* All letters and communioationa are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer;' 10, WelUngton^treet North, Strand, 
London. 



London : Printed by 8. Taylor, George-yard, Dmry-court, Strand, 
Published by J. Jones, at the Office, 10, Wellingtcm-street North, 
Strand ; and sold by Vickers, Strange, Cleaye, Berger, rmrkess, Clements, 
Barth, and an BookaeUerp. 
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In the imperishable and immutable essence of the human soul there exists a power of ideality which 
seems to have escaped the notice of metaphysicians generally. It is that power of re-creating, as it 
were, the forms and images that have ceased to come tangibly before the eye of the experimentalist, 
and which appear, under certain favourable influences, as mental apparitions of the Past. There are 
two different phases of dreams :' one, in which objects and ideas are indiscriminately, and oftentimes 
absurdly, commingled ; and the other, when a distinct object, or idea, is palpable alone, without 
extraneous interruption occurring. The first invariably takes place at night— that mysterious time 
when tlie senses are either wholly benumbed or but half-awakened, to bewilder the brain with their 
semblance to reality ; and the second in the broad noon of day, even imder the fiiU glare of summer 
sunshine, when events and images that have excited us " long, long ago," play a new part in the busy 
drama of remembrance. It is to the latter that we would chiefly turn our attention. He who has 
truly loved— he who has now throbbing in his blue veuis the tumult of a first afi'ection — w Ul be at no 
loss to conceive how vividly the portraiture of one dead or distant will flash upon the mind witli 
lightning intensity, when the remembrancer is lost in reverie. Aye, even though tottering age has 
crept on, almost unperceived, with grey locks and faltering pace, the thoughts will return to the hot 
youth of life, and evoke the passions of the past with a vividness of colouring that might almost make 
us cease to regret the loss of the Rosicrucian's restorative elixir. The vermeil hue of the moist, rosy 
lips, we pressed so fondly and fervently to our own ; the chestnut locks of hair that clustered in 
flowing curls around the ample brow ; the full, large, lustrous eyes, that beamed our love-gaze back 
— these, and u hundred other associations connected with the one adored return— the pole-stars of our 
memory— to assure us that a mirror still lies latent in our hearts to reflect the bright and beautiful of 
the bygone. We love, and the object loved remains— an undying creation; entwined with our 
existence, and probably— might we not add certainly ?— passing with us into futurity. Now urging 
vs to achieve fame in the field of laudable emulation, now consoling us under the hard trials of 
misfortune, and anon soaring with us into the realms of a higher and pmer world, where Love is the 
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all in all— the TOKALON of our mortal pilgrimage. How many 
corroding cares haTo been banished, how many festering wounds 
hare been assuaged, by a dream like this l^a day-dream, it is 
Irae, a mere pulsation of the immortal essence within us. Yet, 
hew priceless, how inestimable is the gift! Happy are ye to 
whom this sainted power of rescuing the past from oblivion is 
given. The diver who, plunging into the bosom of the billowy 
ocean, hazards his life to save a pearl, is but the faint type of the 
day-dreamer, who dashes into the veiled chasm which separates 
the kaa been from what is, to save one thought, to restore one 
object, that might gild and brighten his future. Love is the 
holiest and the purest passion by which the mind of man can be 
influenced, and it has been, therefore, the theme on which we 
have here briefly dwelt ; but all things of the good and the noble 
share this immortality. To those who can estimate its worth, 
and who have so sublimated their grosser feelings as to be en- 
dowed with the high privilege of eliciting these exalted concep- 
tions, no object is beyond their attainment, no distance out of the 
circle of their enchantmeni A treasure lies within their reach 
which owns a magic talisman indeed. Life for such hath charms 
which others know not Blest mortals I Te are the dbbam- 

A NIQHT WITH A CORPSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' She sleeps 1 — sleeps soundly ! I may now yenture to light a 
tandle, shade it with the bed-curtains, and endeavour to amuse 
myself with a book "—and I did so. I selected the work from 
among a ntunber that were lying on my writing-table. It was a 
new publication — a book of travel, ftill of adventure and incident, 
and one that seemed most likely to divert my thoughts and fix my 
attention. 

. I opened the book, and, before plunging into its contents, gave 
an involuntary glance at the form of the beloved sleeper — pale 
and still as death she lay. The crisis had arrived, and uus sleep, 
the physician had said, would ** determine her fate;** yet it 
could alonS afford the chance of saving a life, dear to me beyond 
all earthly price. Beyond all price, said I? — aye, 'twas my 
world. All else was blank — a drear, interminable, desolate, 
horror-striking void. 

"AU is still, save the distant hum of the pleasure-seeking 
world without, and the church clock noting the coming on of 
night. Perchance, when it strikes that hour again — no, no, all 
wUl go well ; nature works miracles in these cases, and I will 
not doubt the result Now for my book." I began reading, 
and soon found myself completely wrapt in the contents. Page 
after page flew by, and still I read on— the most delightful work 
I had ever met with, smce I first dived into the enthralments of 
that pre-eminently glorious of all glorious fictions, ** Robinson 
Crusoe." Blessings be on all sudi authors : one wants a new 
world, a new existence, and they give us both. I read on. 
** Hark ! surely that clock struck eleven— still she sleeps— 'tis 
well. When the physician comes in the morning he'll find all 
danger over. Now, let me get on with this book, until she 
awakens.*' 

" One!— two!— morning," whispered I, and, looking up, I 
beheld the candle by which I haa been reading just flickering 
in the socket ** And there is no other. How thoughtless. I'll 
creep down stairs and get one ; it will not take me a minute, and 
perhaps this wick will last the while." I laid hold of the candle- 
stick for the purpose ; the wick of the candle sent up a bright, 
flashing flame — then sank — crackled— and all was darkness. In- 
voluntarily, I put the candlestick down on the table, and, at that 
instant, was startled by a noise like the blow of a heavy whip 



across the table. I sank into my chair ; I seemed to be com* 
pletely overpowered by I knew not what ; a strange, mysterious 
feeling— a dread of something horrible, but indefinable— had fixed 
itself upon me. Struggling against this weakness, I sprung from 
my seat, again seized the candlestick, and groped my v^y to the 
door. I stopped, and hesitated to open it. I thought I heard 
the handle turned. ** Psha I such nervousness is perfectly 
ridiculous." I clutched the handle, turned it, threw the door 
open, and— there stood, statue-like and immovable, hand or 
limb— my eyes fixed on — on what P — ^was it a reality — a vision— 
a mere optical delusion — or? -no matter; you shall hear and 
judge. Mew, listen ! The room door which I had thus thrown 
open brought me on to the spacious landing of an old-fashioned 
staircase, shrouded almost in total darkness, and relieved onlv by 
the dim light of a casement in some leads above ; but at that hour 
in the morning it admitted nothing but a sort of grey, misty twi- 
light, that made the old-iashioned comers and recesses of the 
landing appear to be lost in a thick, murky darkness. It was 
impossible to see beyond that part of the landing which was not 
immediately under the skylight; and there — yes, there— as 
plainly and palpably as ever artist depicted forms in light and 
shadow — there stood before me two figures, tall — aye, almost 
Herculean in height — and well proportioned, and some kind of 
covering on their heads — they wore thick, v^ving plumes. Of 
their features, it was impossible to distinguish more than the 
eyes, which seemed to glare vividly upon me with a mixed ex- 
pression of derision and astonishment. There stood these two 
figures, immediately before me, side by side, as if to oppose my 
further progress. In terror, I turned round, and at one step 
passed the threshold of the bed-room, the door of which I was 
about hurriedly to shut alter me, but, while in the very act, the 
shock, as of an icy numbness, came over my hand, and seemed t« 
spread itself through my very frame. I trembled, staggered back 
into the room a few paces, caught hold of the back of the chair 
in which I had been seated reading, and sank almost senseless 
into it, leaving the door still open. The next instant the apart- 
ment became partially, but very faintly, lighted, the effect being 
something like that produced by a rushlight burning in some out- 
of-the-way comer, and depicting everything around upon the 
wide, blank wall before me, in a strange, mysterious, web-like 
kind of outline. What could it mean ? — where could the light 
come from ? I tumed my head shudderingly, and took a glance 
behind me ; there was the bed, and there— full beaming in her 
face, that now bore the fixed, glaring stamp of death in its fea- 
tures—there, with its flickering light twinkling down upon those 
once lovely lineaments, hung, as if suspended in the air, a little 
tinv light, like a star, constantly changing to various colour^ — blue, 
red, green, yellow, and sapphire — and producing, in the face of 
the deady hues of most horrible, ghastly, and appalling variety. 
On either side of the bed — now gazing at the corpse, and now 
looking earnestly at each other, as if mentally interchanging 
thoughts— ^iood the two figures I have already described to yom. 



CHAPTER II. 

Appalled and motionless I sat, still with my eyes tumed to- 
wards those two mysterious figures. Suddenly I beheld them 
extend their arms towards the corpse. In terror I attempted te 
rise from my seat, but felt myself completely paralysed. I made 
an effort to cry out, but the attempt was futile, and I experienced 
the same sense of utter powerlessness that I had often felt before 
in dreams. There stood the figures, with their long arms ex- 
tended over the head and face of the dead. Would they venture 
to contaminate that lovely being with their unearthly touch? 
Yes, their hands were close upon her ; and now the light that 
was burning becomes suddenly extinguished, and all is total dark- 
ness. It is l)ut for an instant. A soft, pale, golden twilight sud- 
denly pervades the apartment, and the faint outline, as of a 
beauteous form, appean at the foot of the bed — yes, ihe figure 
becomes more and more distinct. What a glorioua countenance ! 
and as I looked upon it how my feelings changed. I felt happy 
— happy beyond all expression. Thank heaven! those two 
fearful beinss are gone ; and now the beauteous form, at sight of 
whom they have fled, approaches the side of the bed, and, with 
clenched and uplifted nands, seems supplicating for the soul of 
the departed. What a sweet, seraphic &ce, and yet how melan- 
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ckolj ! I gazed upon it in rapture, and as I did so my eyes be- 
came dim with tears, and, gashing forth, they rolled heavily down 
my cheeks, and I seemed to feel as if my nature was becoming 
purer, and less earthly. I felt as if I was a purely mental crea- 
ture, and began to look upon my former self with contempt, and 
even loathing. But, hark ! there is music— dim, distant, thrill- 
ing, and unearthly, and, oh, how sweet ! It sounds like a mighty 
band of ^olian harps, far, far away. And list again! there are 
Toices, though faint — so very faint as to be scarcely audible — yet 
how every note comes thrilling with delight! And see — that 
&ce — now, how it beams with brightness ; 'tis no longer sad, 
but joyous ; but those hands are still clasped, and there is a min- 
gled expression of awe and intense happiness in the face that 
speaks of a communing beyond the reach of mortals. The 
music and the voices cease— the adoration of that seraphic being 
has ended— the hands are unclasped; and now (with what 
ecstacy of bliss did I behold it), now that glorious form bends 
down over the features of the dead, imprints a kiss upon her 
forehead, and a sudden flash, like the instantaneous gathering 
up and extinguishing of the whole body of light in the room, now 
bursts forth, and is gone as quickly. Again the apartment is 
shrouded in utter darkness. 

Was it a dream or a reality ? ^o ; it was too distinct, too 
vivid, too exciting and impressive to be unreal. The effect it 
appeared to have had upon me was most extraordinary ; I felt 
, fuOy reconciled to the unexpected and awftil bereavement I had 
undergone ; and it had occurred so passively, too — during sleep ! 
'Twas stnmge ; if anybody had told me I could have borne it 
10 calmly, it would have given rae violent offence. And I was 
so, as it were, instinctively convinced of the occurrence ; and yet, 
after all, was it really so ? Should I try to awaken her ? What 
mockery — impious mockery — after aU that I had seen and 
heard. Well, it was over; and sA«— she was another being 
now; yes, in fellowship with that bright one that had come to 
save her horn the ministers of evil, for as such I deemed them." 
I felt calm and strong minded ; I rose from my seat, and found 
my way to the door of the room ; it was still open. 

Now, should I go down stairs and get a light ? What an ex- 
traordinary mixture of ideas and feelings came over me as Uiis 
idea suggested itself. Did I dare to cross that passage ? No. I 
ought not even to leave the room, and to bring a light into it 
seemed as if it would be an act of vulgar and horrible profanity. 
What should I want to know more than I did know ? or what 
was there to be known that the approaching daylight would not 
reveal ? But the intense darkness was intolerable. I went to 
the window, and noiselessly unclosed and opened the shutters. 
How strangely the mind associates the ideas of sleep and death. 

" Death and his brother, Sleep," 

as Shelly says — a perfect and imperfect change of existence, and, 
perhaps— but the speculation is a fruitless one, after all. You 
are not to know till the time comes, and there's an end. 

" Unavailing trouble I The room is very little lighter than it 
was before. Well, I'll sit and watch." Once more I seated 
myself in my chair, and looked round me in the darkness. I was 
able to discern the outline of the furniture ; the shape of the bed 
and the curtains were distinctly visible. Did I dare to puU aside 
that curtain at the bed* a head f Should I ? What folly !— and 
yet I could not resist the impulse. I rose from my seat, advanced 
a step, stretched out my arm, and— I drew back as suddenly. 
What right had I to take precedence of other friends and rela- 
tives of the dead ? Yes ; the^ were there. The more intensely I 
gazed, the more distinctly I saw them — &ther, mother, sisters, 
brothers— all, all long since dead. Around the foot of the bed 
they stood, and, afVer gazing for a moment on the corpse, turned 
round and glared reproachfully upon me. Ha ! they had come 
to visit us now ; but when she was alive, and they were living 
too, they then deserted us. The marriage was one they did not 
approve of. It was said that our union broke her father's heart. 
He was a purse-proud man, and had worldly notions of what he 
tailed his daughter's welfkre. And there he stood, he and his 
purse-proud kindred, fearful specimens of what worldly pride 
must come to. The gaze of all was fixed upon me ; they turned 
round and looked for an instant at each other. Horror-stricken, 
I beheld the expression of demoniacal fury that was about to 
burst upon me. They seemed speaking to efidi other, though I 



heard not the least sound. They advanced threateningly towirdi 
me ; I seemed already to feel their grasp, and, with a wild, loud, 
appalling shriek, I sank senseless on the floor. 

• ••»•«• 
The next morning I found myself in a strange room, in bed, 
attended bj a friend, from whom I gained a confirmation of one, 
at least, of the events of the preceding night. She woe dead ; 
and the physician said that she must have expired without the 
least pain, and while sound asleep. May it so happen to me 
likewise. 

SONQS OF THE STARS. 



NIGHT SHOWETH KNOWLEDGE. 

When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere. 
So rich with jewels hung, that mfjtii 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear ; 

My soul her wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies. 
The Almighty's mysteries to read. 
In the large volume of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator's name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its lig^t 
Into so small a character, 
Bemov'd far from our human sight; 

But if we steadfast look 
W^ shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book. 
How man may knowledge learn. 

It tells the conqueror. 

That far-stretched power. 
Which his proud dangers traffic for. 
Is but the triumph of an hour. 

That from the farthest north 
Some nation may 
Yet undiscovered issue forth, 
And o'er his new-got conqu^ sway. 

Some nation, yet shut in 
With hills of ice. 
May be let out to scourge his sin, 
Till they shall equal him in vice. 

And then they likewise shall 
Their ruin have ; 
For as yourselves your empires fall. 
And every kingdom hath a grave. 

Thus those celestial fires. 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires. 
And all the pride of life, confute. 

For they have watched since first 
The worid had birth. 
And found sin in itself accurst. 
And nothing permanent on earth. 

William Habinodon, about 1640. 



Flowbhs.— Flowers are the relics of Paradise, as pure and 
fragrant as when reared by the infant rain, and fanned by the 
earliest breath of the four rivers of Eden ; yet they bear out the 
denunciation of toil as the portion of fiillen man. " Watch and 
tend us," they say ; ** you shall labour to obtain our sweets, we 
wilk bloom to show ye what fair children the lost land rtartd." 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE, ON TUESDAY, '": AY 6. 

" From out the mass of never-dying ill, 
The plague, the prince, the stranger, and the sword, 
Vials of wrath, but emptied to re-fiU 
And flow again ; I cannot all record 
That crowds on my prophetic eye ; the earth 
And ocean written o*er would not afford 
Space for the annal ; yet it shall go forth. 
Yea, all, though not by human pen is grayen, 
There, where the farthest suns and stars have birth, 
Spread like a banner at the gate of Heaven." 

ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS. 






ECLIP^ E 



-i^l 



^/'/ 



. LOMDOM I ^b^ 

May 6th, 1845 I 'b'^;^^ 

^- '>'JM.AMi '^^. 




Visible at Greenwich, May 6, 1845. 



H. M. 8. 

Begins May 6, 8 31 18^ Mean time at 

Greatest Phase ... „ 9 36 48 > Greenwich in the 
Ends „ 10 47 63 morning. 

Magnitude of the Eclipse, the Sun*s diam. = 1, will be 0-386 
on the Northern limb. The Moon's first contact with the Sun 
occurs at 34*^ from the vertical point of the Sun's limb towards 
the West The last contact at 53* towards the East. 

At Edinburgh a partial eclipse is visible, and 

Begins May 6, 8 30 16^ Mean time at 

Greatest Phase . . . „ 9 39 1 2 [- Edinburgh in the 

Ends „ 10 12 161 morning. 

Magnitude of the Eclipse, (Sun's diam. = 1), 0*487 on the 
Northern limb. 

At Dublin a partial eclipse is visible, and 

Begins May 6, 8 21 14^ Meantime 

Greatest Phase . . '. „ 9 18 12 >• at Dublin in the 

Ends „ 10 20 153 morning. 

Magnitude of the Eclipse (Sun's diam. ^ 1 ), 0*469 on the 
Northern limb. 

ASTROLOGICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

This important conjunction of the luminaries takes place on 
May 6, at 9h. 57m., in the second decanate of Taurus, when the 
fixed sign, Zco, is rising in our horizon, and on the cusp of the 
^IcTtnth house. It will thus be seen that the effects of the solar 
obscuration fall most heavilv on Ireland, for not only does it take 
place in the ruling sign of that sister kingdom, but calculated for 
the meridian of Dublin, the evil Herschel will be fotmd exactly 
on the cusp of the tenth houpe. The Sun is lord of the first and 
second houses, and Saturn, ruler of the seventh and eighth, afflicts 
his ascendancy with a quartile aspect, which must bring sorrow 



and suffering to many. The warlike and fiery Mars is at Dublifl 
exactly on Uie cusp of the seventh house, or house of wajl; and| 
had we a voice potential in the Legislature, diould warn us to 
exhort her Majesty to d^er her royal visit to Erin until 1846, 
when the benefic Jupiter will avert much promised evil. Venus 
combust, and Mercury both combust and retrograde, each under 
a banefid aspect of Saturn, will be seen to foreshadow troublous 
times for literature and art, together with a sad prognostic of an 
indifferent harvest. Losses to merchants trading in the East will 
ensue ; a temporary stagnation of trade in that quarter, and acci- 
dents by flood and field, will mark the summer. The fated arrows 
from the quiver of Saturn will strike at lofty victims ; and before 
the 1 5th 01 June we shall have to deplore the loss of some of our 
greatest ornaments to literature and the cabinet Deeds of violence 
will follow the transit of Mars, as he hastens to blend his rays 
with those of the greater malefic, and some disagreement will 
take place between Albion and her allies. The British fiag will 
float triumphantly in the breeze of a foreign land, and conflicts 
between the military and the natives of Columbia will leave a 
rankling wound in the pride of the eagle standard. The skilful 
and profound mathematician, ZADKIEL, has so ably expounded 
the similarity of this eclipse to the &mous one of May, 1798, that 
we cannot do better than place his accurate deductions before 
the eye of the reader, as they tally exactly with our own careful 
analysis. He says, " This is a far more violent figure than that of 
1798 ; for here we find both Mars and Saturn angular, the former 
exactly setting and squaring the evil Herschel on the midheaven. 
And Saturn is closer to the square of the eclipse than Mars was 
in the former case, denoting much more dire events, which influ- 
ence of his is aggravated by his being near the cusp of the house 
of death. It will be well to note days when Mars forms the square 
with the Eclipse, viz., the 27th of May, when there may be ex- 
pected some some events tallying with ms character, as battles, 
&c. And on the 16th of June he forms a sextile with Jupiter, 
which denotes pacific measures, &c., as also when he falls re- 
trograde on the ISth of July. On the 7th of August Saturn will 
retrograde to the square of the eclipse, which denotes dreadful 
deeds of cruelty and iniquity, and much suffering, aggravated by 
the Sun being in square to him nearly at that t|me. Jupiter 
comes to (he square of Mars* place on the 4th ot November, 
which causes clerical violence to combine with military. It will 
not be till April, 1846, that Jupiter reaches this eclipse, when the 
Sun will be again eclipsed in Taurus, that all will be pacific and 
Ireland happy. This eclipse will have great power in the Levant. 
In Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and Cyprus, it will effect vast 
physical phenomena ; for in those parts will be felt a series of 
storms and earthquakes, the nucleus of which will be about 
Mount Taurus ; and they will extend down from Diabekir t« 
Orsa, Aleppo, and Baalbec, spreading along the coast of Syria, 
and bringing destruction over some hundred miles of that vicinity. 
Earthquakes also in Poland ; the shocks may be felt likewise m 
Persia, also as far as the ishind of Rhodes. They will not be so 
violent as if the eclipse were visible in those countries, which it 
will not be. These events wilt be likely to occur on the 9th and 
30th of May, and especially on and about the 2nd of June." 

We cannot too earnestly exhort our readers to take heed of 
the precautions here opportunely offered. To be fore-warned is 
to be fore-armed. 



Night the best Timb por Study. — All persons of a highly- 
wrought and imaginative disposition, must have foimd how much 
clearer they are able to think in the night season than during ihe 
garish hours of day. Some say, the passions are more awake 
then; it may be so, but the intellect is more awake also. Jean 
Paul has a good conceit, to explain to us why our thoughts are 
more vivid, more marked, more copious, while the material 
world is wrapped in gloom. He says — " The earth is every day 
overspread with the veil of night, for the same reason that the 
cages of birds are darkened, so that we may the more rRadily 
apprehend the higher harmonies of thought in the hush and 
stillness of darkness. Ideas, which the day converts into smoke 
and mist, during the night stand about us, lights and flames ; like 
the column which fluctuates above the crater of Vesuvius, and 
which seems in the day-time a pillar of cloud, but is, by ni^t, a 
colunm of fire." 
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THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY; 

JM$tg PredieHoru qf the Chi^ Events from Week to Week, 




From the aspects fonned in the heavens for the present week, 
the Astrologer judges that tumults will arise in schools and public 
bodies, and that some danger may be apprehended from the fall 
of old buildings and towers. The allurements of pleasure are 
listened to and followed, and unafflicted influences attend the 
mansion of delight. A number of hitherto respected tradesmen 
will become bankrupts, and several noted parties are found in- 
solvent. An inquest on the body of one well known to the London 
public will create a melancholy interest, and the newspapers will 
be much occupied with accounts of great assemblages and meet- 
ings. From one indication in the figure, the Seer deems it not 
improbable that new and important disclosures will be made re- 
lative to an affair that has lately agitated the public mind, and 
concerning which erroneous impressions have prevailed. Tbmfus 

OMMA REVBLAT I ^ 

THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary of Auspicioua and Inattepicioua Days, with Weekly Indi- 
eatioTu of the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influencee. 

Wednesday, May 7th. — Cool and rainy. Inclining to evil 
influences. 

Thursday, May 8th. —Dull and sultry. Good for obtaining 
situations. 

Friday, May 9th.— Warm showers. Fortunate for most things. 

Saturday, May 10th.— Changes. Fair at night Troublesome. 
Disappointments will occur. 

Sunday, May 11th.— Fair, with light breeze. Woo, marry, 
and ask favours. Consult thy friend. 

Monday, May 12th.— Fair. An excellent day for taking plea- 
sure, but beware of thy purse. 

Tuesday, May 13th.— Fair and genial. A very dangerous day. 
Beware of accidents. 



A DAY IN THE MOON. 



It has been pretty well demonstrated that our satellite the 
moon has no atmosphere, and consequently no water, but it has 
xemained for recent telescopic researches to more accurately 
describe its earthy surface. Taking the lunar mountain forma- 
tions in the order of their simplicity, we discern, at the outset, 
a great number of perfectly isolated peaks, or sugar-loaf mountains, 
unconnected with any group or range whatsoever . In our own 
globe such peaks are not uncommon, as in Cantal, for instance, 
or Teneriffe ; but thoee generally belong to some large sphere of 
disturbance, and the nature of the forces and operation that 
produced them can, however dimly, still, with some degree of 
certainty, be conceived. These singular formations in the moon, 
however, very often present no analogy in this respect with the 
corresponding phenomena of our planet. They rise suddenly 
from the midst of unbroken flats, and at a great distance from 
general disturbances. They seem to have shot through the plain 
im obedience to some sharp internal force, as one would push a 
needle through a sheet of paper ; and the plain has not been 
much more disturbed. Mountain ranges or chains are also 
present in the moon, though not a chief feature in its surface. 
Their general position is a sort of circular but broken skirt of 
the greater flats or plains. Some reach a great elevation : the 



Apennines are from eighteen to twenty thousand feet high ; that 
is, something between our Alps and Andes. As in the earth|s 
mountain ranges — the Himalaya, for instance — the ridge is uni- 
formly extremely steep on one side, descending to the plain through 
abrupt precipices, or a succession of abrupt terraces, while they slope 
away, as ours do also, through an extensive and gently declining 
highland. The abrupt face uniformly looks in towards the plain 
— a peculiarity which Professor Nichol supposes to be paralleled 
on earth by the arrangement of some of our mountain chains, but, 
we humbly conceive, with a less co^ncy of argument than 
usually attends his speculations. 

" But," says he, " I must hasten on. I have now reached the 
most wonderful portion of the moon's mountain districts — a 
portion with which we have here nothing beyond the faintest 
similitudes. At least three fifths of the suriface of that luminary 
are studded with caverns penetrating its body, and generally 
engirt at the top by a great wall of rock, which is serrated, and 
often crowned by lofty peaks. These caverns, or, as they have 
been termed, craters, vary in diameter, from fifty or sixty 
miles to the smallest space visible— probably 500 feet — and the 
numbers increase as the diameter diminishes ; so that the mul- 
titude of the smaller ones becomes so great, that we cannot 
reckon it. The ridge that environs the crater is always steep 
within, and sloping on its external side ; but it does not descend 
to the cavern's base in one precipice. Within it frequently lie 
concentric ridges, assuming the form of terraces, und making the 
descent to the low ground appear more gradual. The bottom of 
the crater is very often convex, and low ridges of mountains 
sometimes run through it: we also find in it isolated conical 
peaks and smaller craters, whose heights, however, seldom reach 
the base of the exterior wall. These curious objects are, in some 
parts of the moon, so crowded that they seem to have pressed on 
each other, and disturbed and even broken down each other's 
environments; so that, through their mutual interference, the 
most odd -shaped caverns have arisen. It often happens, too, that 
smaller craters are found on the wall, and, in many instances, 
one can discern that the wall has been severely shaken by the 
force, whatever it was, that gave rise to the secondary object." 

The crater Tycho, of which a sketch is given from a drawing 
by Major Davis, is the most remarkable of these wondrous 
formations. Dr. Nichol makes an ideal journey to it. " Wan- 
dering," he says, " through a district, perhaps the most chaotic in 
the moon, where ranges, peaks, round mountains with flat tops, 
are intermingled in apparently inextricable conftision— where 
there is no plain larger than a common field, that, too, rent by 
fissures and strown with blocks that have fallen from the over- 
hang^g precipices— we descry in the horizon what seems an 
immense ridge, stretching farther than the eye can carry us, and 
reflecting the sun's rays with dazzling lustre. On approaching 
this wall, through a country still as toilsome, it appears not so 
steep, but to have an outward sloping, which, however rough, is 
yet practicable to the strong of head and firm in knee. Ascend, 
then, O traveller I averting your eyes from the burning sun, and, 
having gained the summit, examine the landscape beyond. 
Landscape 1 It is a type for the most horrible dream — a thmg to 
be thought of only with a shudder. We are on the top of a 
circular precipice, which seems to have enclosed a space fifty-five 
miles in diameter from all the living world for ever and ever ! 
Below, where the wall casts its shadow, it is black as Orcus — no 
eye can penetrate its utter gloom; but where daylight has 
touched the base of the chasm, its character is disclosed. Giddy 
it must be to stand on the summit of Mont Blanc, or the Jungfrau, 
or Tenerifie ; but suppose Jacques Balmat, when he set the first 
foot on that loftiest Alpine peak, had found on the other side, 
not the natural mountain he ascended, but one unbroken pre- 
cipice, 13,000 feet deep, below which a few terraces disturbed 
the uniformity ; and, at some ten miles' distance from its base, 
a chasm deeper, from where he looked, by 2,000 feet than Mont 
Blanc is elevated above the level of the sea I would even the 
stout Swiss have brought home his senses ? or rather would he 
have returned at all, and not lain there to this hour, fas- 
cinated as by ten thousand rattle-snakes? But onwards — 
and to the bottom of this mysterious place. No foot of man 
can take us tiiere ; so that we must borrow a wing from the 
condor, or, better still, Mr. Hansen*! serial machine. Ofi*, then, 
down, down, and arrive I It is, indeed, a terrible place. There 
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are mountains in it, e«mecialW a central one 4000 feet high, and 
five or six concentric ridges of nearly the same height, encircling 
the chasm ; but the eye can rest on nothing except that impass- 
able wall without breach — only with a few pinnacles on ita top- 
towering 17,00.) feet aloft on every side, at the short distance of 
twenty-seven miles, and baffling our escape into the larger world. 
Nothing here but the scorching sun and burning sky : no rain 
ever refreshes it, no cloud ever shelters it : only benign night 
with its stars, and the mild face of the earth ! But we tarry no 
longer ; so again, Mr. Hansen ! and rest for a moment on the 
top of that highest pinnacle. Look around now, and away from 
Tycho ! What a scene ! Those roimd hills with flat tops are 
craters; and the whole visible surface is studded with them; 
all of less diameter than Tycho, but probably as deep. Nay, Mr. 
Hansen assures us that some exist of at least equal depth, whose 
diameter is not more than 3, 00 feet ! What conception can we 
form of chasms so tremendous ! Can there be life in them ? or 
are they, by some primeval curse, shut out, like the Dead Sea, 
from all other realms of the Eternal ? Life ! —is its profusion so 
necessary ? 1 have been amid solitudes in this land, where no 
bird is seen, nor heard the cry of any winged creature— scarcely 
even an insect's hum ; where only the casual hiss of the snake, 
and the hurried and uneasy creeping of the beetle, announce that 
life exists ! Look yet farther. What are those dazzling beams, 
like liquid silver, passing in countless multitudes away from us 
along the whole surface of the moon ? Favourites the are of the 
sun ; for he illumes them more than all else beside, and assimi- 
lates them to his own burning glory. And see ! they go on every 
side from Tycho ! In his very centre, overspreading the very 
chasm we have left, there is, now that the sun has farther as- 
cended, a plain of brilliant light; and outside the wall, at this 
place at least, a large space of similar splendour from which 
these rays depart. What they are, Mr. Hansen knows not ; but 
they spread over at least one third of the moon's whole surface. 
And so this chasm, which, in first rashness, we termed a hideous 
dream, is bound indissolubly to that orb on which, when the 
heart is pained, one longs to look and be consoled, and through 
her to the beneficent universe even by those silver though mystic 
cords ! Come, fellow-traveller, and Mr. Hansen, au revoir. 

*' Now that we have reached our homely earth, we must not 
pass these rays issuing from Tycho and other large craters so 
cavalierly as our late guide was disposed to do ; inasmuch as, 
next to the craters themselves, they are the most remarkable 
feature of the moon. And first, with regard to those from Tycho, 
which in some respects are distinguished from all others. They 
consist of broad brilliant bands (visible only when the moon is 
full or nearly so) issuing from all sides of the crater, and stretch- 
ing to a greater or less distance from their origin ; one of them 
can be traced almost through the Mare Sermitatis, or along a 
space of about 1,700 miles ! Two characteristics of these singular 
bands cannot fail to attract the notice of even the casual observer. 
First, the light they throw is of exactly the same kind as that 
reflected from the edge of the crater itself, and from the lowest 
part of the chasm, so that we must suppose that the matter 
forming them hdd the same origin and source as those other 
portions of Tycho. Secondly, they pass onward in thorough 
disregard of the other formations of the moon. If, instead of a 
most rugged surface, the face of our satellite had been one un- 
broken plain, their course could not have been less disturbed, 
only they accommodate themselves toths contour qf that surface : 
if they meet a valley, they bend with it ; if a precipitous 
mountain, they rise with its precipices, and then pursue their 
predetermined pa h. Is it possible that these rays consist of 
maUer shot up from the iifterior of the moon through rents in its 
crust at the Ume that crater was formed ? or rather, what other 
hypothesis can satisfy the two foregoing conditions ? That this 
highly reflecting matter extends to great depths below the surface, 
admiu of decisive proof. First, there are small craters in many 
of the bands, of considerable depth, that show no sign of having 
pierced through them. Secondly, supposing, as we must, that 
the valleys and mountain^ over which they pass so uncere- 
moniously axe subsequent formations, and that they rise in proper- 
tion, just because they were heaved up along with the other soil— 
the height of those precipices is another proof of their depth. 
The larger crater io the left, named Sausure, which is much 
wider than one of the rays, and is of great depth, has» to a 



certain extent, intercepted the ray, and displaced it ; but shortly 
afterwards that ray re8umes.the former path. Now, observe the 
bottom of Sausure: there is the very ray — faint, indeed, but 
distinct — so that the whole depth of the pit has not reached the 
source of that shining matter, which, indeed, must be far deeper 
than Tycho itself. If, then, as we are inclined to assume, the 
phenomenon of the rays indicates a protrusion from below, 
through rents in the moon's crust — whence those rents ? They 
are not mere chances or irregularities; it is not as if the protruded 
matter only filled a gap where it found it — a thing which happens 
so often with our own trap rocks. These rents proceed along 
great circles of our luminary, from Tycho as a central point ; 
Uieyare, and can be, no other than orackSf extending over a vast 
portion of its crust, produced by the convulsion which formed 
that stupendous chasm. The formation of the rays and of the 
crater was, therefore, the same ; and the crater is the mere mouth 
or point of escape of some tremendous internal and eccentric 
force. And thus, at an early age in the histoiy of the present 
crust of the moon, at least five thousand cubic miles of roclc were 
displaced, and the solid surface in all directions rent, in one cas« 
through the length of 1,700 miles, by some terrific convulsion. 

After an equally curious description of Copernicus, a crater 
more resembling that of our ^tna, though on a fiir larger scale, 
and where the volcanic operations seem to have been gradual, 
the learned professor comes to advert to the more level or flat 
parts of the moon's surface. . ** These plains," he says, '* are, as 
previously mentioned, for the most part bordered by the preci- 
pitous sides of the mountain formations, excepting at some opem 
spaces, like straits of the ocean, where they communicate with 
each other. Of their contour little can be said. They are not 
absolute flats, but low grounds, through which low ridges pass, 
in the midst of which isolated peaks sometimes arise, and wnert 
craters wide and narrow, but not — in so far as hitherto remarked 
— of great depth, may be found. They are, in the meantime, tk$ 
undisturbed part qf the moon*s surface" 

These regions, however, present features too remarkable to 
permit their being passed carelessly by. They are distinguished 
by a very great variety of cohuring—Sk feature so fiir from being 
confined to one or two localities, that there is scarcely anywhere 
a flat surface in the moon that does not manifest it. It is found 
even in the small interstices amidst the network of the rays firom 
Copernicus. In the long plain below Plato, it may be seen by 
an ordinary telescope ; but the most gorgeous exhibition of it is 
in the brilliant, and I fear wholly unrepresentable, greens of the 
Mare Serenitatis, What means that colouring ? Is it inorganic 
or organic? Is it an indication of diflerent geological formations, 
or of something else ? If the former, we ought to find the variety, 
although disturbed, also among the mountain districts. My im- 
pression at present is that it is not there, although I would q>eak 
with diffidence. Can it be foliage ? * If organisation exists in 
that strange globe, it is clear that we must reach the knowledge 
of it first Uiromrh its forests and savannahs— objects probablv very 
largely diflused, compared with architecture or the abodes of 
sentient beings. And it is precisely in the plains, undisturbed by 
the tossings of that barren granite, that such objects should be 
found. There is another fine illustration in the patch near 
Aristarchus, which seems almost a picture of the varied coloaring 
of a beautiful undulating country. And yet how strange this 
conception appears ! A world with vegetation without water, and 
with so small an atmosphere ! Stranger still, if that globe has 
no communion with organised things; if life^ which, by its 
mighty assimilative energies, has so bent under its dominion tht 
rocks of our own world, should be powerless in that globes evM 
under those hard conditions. It surely cannot 



YouTH.^-Youth is as a flowing stream, on whose current the 
shadow may rest, but not remain ; sunshine is natural to its glad 
waters, and the flowers will spring up on its banks, despite of the 
wintry storm and chilling wind. A year in youth is like a monflk 
in spring ; it is wondenul to observe the rapid alteration that is 
brought by the genial and vivifying influence of these few fleeting 
days : the germ expands into a leaf^ and the bud into a flower, 
almost before we have marked the change. 

* And yet, why should foliage be green in the moon r 
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A MAY MORNING'S DAY-DREAM. 

Come, let us trip oyer yonder plain, and breathe the sweetn^s 
of the morning ; or shall we take this winding path ?*-it will 
lead us by a gentle ascent to the mined tower ; or away on the 
other side to enter the vale ? When the sun shall have reign 
over the summer days, we shall seek it for the shadow of its 
branches. The blossoms and flowers are falling from the lap of 
spring, like smiles of sympathy on lonely hearts, or tears of com- 
passion on an aching brow. Come, the violets are in their prime ; 
let us wander by the foimtain. We will watch the husbandman 
sowing seeds, and breathe a prayer with him for the increase. 
Then away by the stream, widening till it becomes a riyer. 
Ambitious element ! it has grown a sea. Behold it in the dis- 
tance, dancing on to pour forth its waves to the ocean. Then the 
sun, flinging his golden arms across the blue sky, is courting us 
onward. Come ; hills, valleys, fields, rivers, and woods, are all 
joyous beneath his cheering influence. The insects creep forth, 
enlivened by his smile, and the herbage grows stately at his 
wooing; he would tinge our faces with his ruddy lustre. Come ; 
Health is calling us, and we know her adornments are most 
lovely. The stag is gazing at her beautiful form in the clear 
stream, like some fair maiden awakened from her slumbers on 
her bridal mom, impatient to see once more reflected from her 
mirror those exquisite charms, hers now, but only prized as pre- 
sents to adom the bosom and gladden the heart of one who has 
long sighed for them — a beautiful casket, containing a priceless 
jewel, a gifl for the husband heaven hath chosen for her. Beauti- 
ful vision 1 And see, love, the eagle is on the wing ; the owl 
and bat have hidden ; all around is too bright and blessed for 
them. Come ; tme, we shall not see fields of com laughing at 
the wooing wind as they wave their amber stores, or the vine 
laden with juicy clusters, clad in purple and gold, h an gin g in 
luxuriant festoons above our sun-decked heads ; but we shall see 
the young grass springing up, the trees blossoming, and all nature 
preparing to deck the expectant earth, and warm the heart of 
man. All admirable *. We cannot better employ our hearts than 
in coimting the gifrs of heaven, as they appear one by one in the 
lap of nature, like children of promise in the bosom of a saintod 
mother. Come ; balmy sleep nas long followed peace-breathing 
Luna ; they are gone to whisper tranquillity to our antipodes, 
with whom we have exchanged them for the glorious sun. Thus 
does bounteous heaven promote a mutual interest throughout this 
wondrous world ; the Morning Star, first winning a ^ule from 
gallant Day, has followed in their track. Come; Time hath 
sown another moment in the never-yielding bed of Eternity. 
Why did we not enjoy it ere 'twas snatched ? We lose the sweets 
of time ; the moments fly, like departed joys, never to return. 
Pear not a shower; a cloud dissolved, whilst the sun strays 
behind, striving to peep between the crystal drops, like smiles 
through tears, is one of Spring's sweetest wiles. The young and 
sportive goddess scarcely resolved which way to rule the days till 
won by mortals, longing for the sunshine. She yields her season 
to the welcome god, and only asks to weep whene'er she pleases, 
and, when she does, 'tis joyous tears she sheds. The lark has 
taken her second flight above the emerald hill ; she loves the 
sky, and sings most sweetly when she nearest soars to heaven. 
Happy bird ! thou canst go with thy morning hymn even to the 
spirit's threshold. But come ; our's, breathed aa we wander, 
may be wafied within by those bright invisibles, whose harps are 
tuned to repeat each grateful thought that plays about our hearts 
or deck our lips, caught up by them, and sung in melting chorus 
from arch to arch of yonder boundless heaven. The thought 
should win our souls. Oh ! let me win thy will. " Thou hast; 
away, away." 

" Bright dreams of never-ending spring 
Dance round my heart, a rosy ring ; 
Give me but wings, and hail me free, 
ril soar from earth, from all, save thee." 



Light.— Light is the smile of virtue, as she looks down from 
her home on high, illumining the world ; the hours of darkness 
are her frowns. 



THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all QueatiortB from CorrespondetUt are atutcered 
gratmUmaly^ in accordance with' the true and unerring prtn- 
ciplee of Astroloffical Science. 




To OCR (JUKKI8TS.— IHU department of our work involves the BolutioB 
of *< horary qnestionB," so called from a fifrnrn of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to syecify 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper ^r 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given acoording-ly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider- 
able time which be Is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public. The Astroloobr hopes that the liberality of his offer wUl pro- 
tect hion from the oorresponaence of those who desire adjudication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by morives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be really anxUms^ 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to '* Thk Astroloobr " will be 
considered as strictly oonfidentia], and the initials only given in the 
onude. _____«^.^.____^__^_ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Maria.— Your geoerous disposition and excellence of heart should pro> 
tect yon from the assaults of those who make love merely as a pleasant 
mode of killing time, and resort to female society as they woultt to . 
a theatre, for the mere object of amusement. I'hus have you beat 
subjected to the frivolous attentions of the other sex, and it is to a 
feeling of this kind that you first owed the acquaintance of your 
present lover. He now regrets hia early folly, and loves, as he 
believes, truly; but a little while, and the wet sand will leave im- 
pressions more permanent. Call up your woman's energy ; rouse 
your resolution ! Forgive— /or^^f him. 

A. G. (Enfield..— The speculation will not fully answer your anticipa* 
tions, but, after a careful examination of the figure we are justified in 
stating that it will be attended with profit One caution will be neces- 
sary; about the autumn of the fourth 3*ear of your tossessiou, the 
house will be in danger of fire. Time would not permit an answer 
earlier. 

W. C— We are always gratified at finding « sympathetic correspondent 
echo our sentiments and coincide in our views. Thtre is certainly 
something strikingly remarkable in the verbal philoso|)hy. Accident 
has not contributed so much to the finding of names, as people ima- 
gine. Here we have "Anfet-land^" or England, the laud ot happy in- 
telligence, and ** Ireland," or the land of anger and disturbance. 
The query shall be attended to immediately. 

Zblba.— It will affect your health slightly, and your pocket materially, 
but fortunately other directions come up in time to prevent any great 
iujurv being done by either. If yeu have any imdertaking in hand, 
now is the time to strenuously urge it forward. Honour, fame, aud 
profit will result from its success. 

^ and 2 •—You had better remain at present where you now are, as 
aflkirs may become better. Endeavour to avoid the effects of bad asso- 
ciates ; you will have great reason for so doing. 

Sdsak Patnk — You have acted very foolishly, but there is still an op- 
portunity of retrieving your lost character. Return ; and as the 
fatted calf was killed for the prodigal »on, no shall a welcome hand 
and an affectionate heart still receive the erring daughter. 

J. R.— You will hear of some singular cIlRnffes in monetary matters, 
which will, if wisely and judicially attended to, be of considerable 
benefit The remaining question is so involved in mystery, that a 
solution is impossible. 

Caprrn.— The three questions must emanate from the querists con- 
cerned and interested in the matter. For a full exposition of the 
reasons why this should be the cane, commit our early numbers, which 
may be obtained through any Bristol bookseller. 

J. DovB.— The indioationii are favourable for the present year, if mali- 
cious friends and designing acquaintances are avoided. Pecuniary 
matters are likely to thnve in the autumn. 

H. L —Try Sherwood and Gilbert, or Charlton Wright, in Paternoster- 
row. The work abounds in all the errors of the early Arabian astro- 
logers, but nevertheless contains much interesting matter connected 
with the occult and mystic sciences. The best elementary work is 
Zadkiel's ** Grammar of Ast.'vlogy," which is based on the purest 
i^rinoiples of the science. 
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W. H. BoAiimAir.— The uiawer was attended for 70a. Yon cannot be 
too cantioQs in cootiniui^ the acquaintance, aa much fotnre unhapirf- 
neee would result finnn a haaty and imiaitiU)le onion. Seek parental 
adrioe, which, from the indieationa viaible in the figure, yon would 
eeem to hare lately moet iqjnstly neglected. 

LiTiaMOBi.— The Astrologer judges that raofllating dispositions and dia- 
aneements between the principal parties concerned will certainly 
aibct the stability of the establishment, which must be brought to a 
termination on or before the 1 4th of February next. The caloilations 
are very accurately drawn out. and do the writer credit. 

G^ X. J.— The numbers have been sent, as requested, and the order 
duly entered. On erecting the horary figure for the solution of die 
question, we find your position will be chanj^ed for the better in the 
month ensuing, and a future career of prosperity is strongly in- 
dicated. 

Z. A.— Through the medium of a friend, he will shortly obtain a situa- 
tion in a large commercial establishment, most probably as ton^n 
traveller, but marriage is not likely ever to take place. 

James L. (Manchester).— With a profound feeling of gratitude and 
respect for the sentiments which actuated the writer in making the 

Sroposal, we earnestly exhort him to retain the sum he proposes send- 
ig for his own Use. It cannot be spared, and shall not by lessened 
by us. We would rather hew our right hand from the wrist than 
derive aid, however kindlv profferred, from the hard earnings of in- 
dustry. The sweat of the brow even defied the alchymists' power to 
transmute to gold. Be temperate, industrious, and frugal, and go on 
tiiy way rejoicing. 



Omega.— You will do better bv persevering in your present em^y- 
ment. The ingenious turn of mind so strongly manifested in vour 
horoscope will lead to ultimate honour and profit, if opportunities. 



that will soon occur, are not neglected and passed over as forgotten. 

M. Y.— Phrenological Hevelopments are governed by exactly the same 
laws as the tidal influences to which we adverted in our last number, 
and though we grant, to a certain extent, they can be modified or en- 
larged by mental culture, it does not alter in the slightest degree the 
prmdples on which the deductions are made. Destructiveness and 
combativeness large will instigate a man to murder, but this cranio- 
logical formation does not lessen his moral responsibility, for he is sup* 
pcNied to have— and has— hia actions under control. Both sciences 
show the tendtncp of certain causes to produce certain results, but 
moral restraint must be efficiently exercised, nevertheless. 

\i —The right jovial and free-hearted spirit in which our friend ** Mer- 
eury " has plumed his wings to fly into our ■^PHut presence would 
*vin a Unaly tribute from the fist of a stoic. Wliy conl' st thou not, 
unhappy nocturnal, defer thy visit to this sublunary world until the 
lordly sun had irradiated the eastern horizon, when— but no matter, 
tiunre is stUl hope — ave, and honours too— as we will hereafter testify 
to thee, when the golden minutes run less speedily through our fingers. 

2^— Another ominous coiqunction, but the ponderous Jove hath the 
best of it Do not wait for legacies, but besir thyself, and good fortune 
will appear unsolicited. 

M. P. J. — Had we observed any immediate consequences in the figure 
erected for our considerate querist, his epistolary request should have 
been complied with. We merely urged upon him the necessity of 
selling as soon as possible, that he might be no ultimate loser; but, 
of oourse, this must not be done at a certain loss. As soon as an op- 
portunity oocurs ( which will shortiy) of disposing to advantage, let it 
not pass by. and do not hold off in anticifMition of a future rise. By 
thus acting, a substantial profit wiU accrue, and all iqjurious conse- 
quences be averted. 

A. L. (Cripplegate) — We do not think the fhvour will be granted, but 
some advances will be made by her beneficial to your future course of 
life. The solution of the other questions will occupy time, as they 
depend upon laborious calculations consequent on the working out of 
the natiyity. 

AuDAOKs Jdbo. Glariob. — ^Your life appears to have been one remark- 
able series of escapes. If what you have stated in your letter be cor- 
rect, a distinguishing place shall be aflbrded you in our *' Gallery of 
mustrious Natirities.'^ 

RBCBiyBD.— T. 8. (You will remahi longer than you anticipate).— 
L. Z. (It will not take place until your twenty-fourth year).— 
M. G. B. H. (Not having the hour, it is impossible to say).— Jane 
(You will not wed bim yon now receive, but another, with whom a 
far happier alliance will be formed;.— M. A. B. and M. W. (Yon may 
safely consult your own tastes).— A. B (See our 7th No ) — M. D. 
(You will soon prefer another) — Masel Vine (Yon will remain in 
Bn^iand, and wed in abovt two years' time).— Bratbice (You should 
not hare givm him cause ; he will, however, return).— Editha (You 
have never seen him, and never will).— X Y. Z. (Be rigilant and you 
will not have to wait long).— Blanche (Duplicity is unworthy of you). 
" R. Gascotne (We can sympatiiise, but not rdieve your immediate 
anxieties. Expect, however, towards the latter end of this month, a 
change of circumstances).- A. P. U. (You have broiuht all on your- 
self).— J. O. E. (Not for some time).— Madoba F. (Yon are stiU re- 
membered) — J. H. M. (In a month).— Auboba (You should know 
best) -GoBifEUA Burton (Hour of birth necessary)— Jane (There is 
time enough yet to ask such queetions).— Ross (You will soon obtain 
what you wish through a private souroe) — Mabt Fannt (Kindness 
will win him back; moderate your anxiety).— M. A. (Ghange for 
something else).— E. M. (We cannot comply with your request).— 
E. O. W. (It win be some time before you are settled).— E. G. (Yon 
will ultimately fret it, but not without considerable trouble).— E. B. 
(It will not be this year) —Eliza Mart (The father, if agahi appUed 
lo, will make arrangements).— G. W. H. (Yen win have no reason to 



complain ; a good business win receive yon).— Roia (No ; remain oat 
of town). — Glaudb T. (The transgressing party is rraentlng, and yoa 
win soon feel the beneficial effects thereof).— M. C. (In the Lewes 
stage).— J. H. R. 8. M. (Persevere with the school, and give up aU 
thoughts of the otiier).— G. H. (Two years wiU elapse before your 
wishes are realised).— G. B. T. W. (Do not let false vows betray yoa 
into rash promises)!— J. P. (We have not time for so doing).— Mon so 
(Besi B€cturus).—KvanMM T. (You have to anticipate one moderately 
pretty, but unquestionably poor. Amiability wiU make amends for all, 
and leave a handsome surplus over).— Gharles X. (You are Ukely to 
be entangled with a disadvantageous feminine connexion, of which it 
is necessary to beware).— J. 6. •— You wiU not complain in June). 
— Adrliza (You wiU not wed him at aU).— Kathlekn Mat •ubneem 
(Be determined by circumstances). — Ameua (You will see him and 
remember it).— Mabt P. (He is Uving, but it is unlikely you wiU 
again see him).— Donna Yittobia (You have got two other objects of 
affection, young lady).— Paritob (It wiU require time).- Emilt Vil- 
LiBBs (AsV William).— F. T. (Yes).— W. A. (No; the hour is essen- 
tial).— O. R. O. (Give up all hopes of them).— O. P. Q. (The native 
will acquire some fiune and profit by pursuing a murical avocation 
with industry). — J. L. (You will remain some time where you are, 
but a visit nortiiward in tiie autumn may be anticipated).— Alleutt 
(If you remain steadUy determined to follow one pursuit, 3rou wiU be 
successful) — B. Lows (Accept it, but do not be sanornine) — J. J. J. 
(His prospects are exccdlent, and you wiU soon see him* — Stlvina 
(Gooa) — T. B. A. M.(It is very probable) —Hannah 6RAT(Take your 
umbrella with you ; yon will find out its utiUty).— Gabolinb (The 
change wiU be considerably for the better).— Willocohbt (If you do 
not, you ooffht to).— L. L. B. (The arrival of a stranger will produce 
a speedy <manire in your hopes and droumstances). B. D. O. (You 
should be satisfied with things as they are).— Ingram (It shaU be at- 
tended to). - L. 8. (You will change for the better this summer).— G. F. 
(You hare a deeply-rooted affection to stimulate your inquiry ; let it 
gladden thee to Imow that the party thou lovest wiU bo thine forth- 
with).— Perplbxitt (In February next you may anticipate the gratifi- 
cation).— Juua D (not this year, but next).— Hope [Birmingham] (The 
calculations are being made ; his previous address had been lost). — 
R. y., G. C.A., 8. L H., YiNDEX, and numerous other correspondents, 
must consult our succeedinir Oracle. 
Many letters have been received with signatures oi such a complicated 
and carelessly-written character, tiiat it has been found impossible to 
decipher them after the solution has been calculated, and conse- 
quently tiie querists have only th«nselves to blame for their want of 

*«* The great increase in the number of letters we now reoeive weekly, 
renders it imperative on the " Astrolooeb *' to remind his corre- 
spondents that real aturiety, and not Irivoloas cariosity, must nirompt 
the questio n s. A littie delay is necessarily ooeasumed; nut an 
querists may rely upon being answered in their turn. The trifle 
charged for this work is, we ncwd not say, whoUy unremunerative, and 
it is only by recommending it to tiieir friends tiiat our queri«ts can 
repay us ultimately for ttie time b e st o w e d on their letters. The 



congratulations and good wishes we daUy reoeive wUl stimulate us to 
increased exertions; and to the ranidly-inereasing Irie ' 
nininr throughout the country, tins general aUuiowl 



friends we are 
tt of 



uieir kind courtesr and co-operation must be 
subscribers should hasten to complete their sets without delay, as the 
great demand for back numbers wffl soon cause a reprint, when 
an extra price must be charved. Any newsvender or bookseUer wiU 
obtain than, if ordered, and, should any difficulty occur in cettinff 
them, all applications to our Ofllee, as below, wUl be promptly and 
punctuany attended to. Numbers 1 to IS are now ready. 

To oint QuEBisTs anu Subscbibebs.— Many letters having been reoeired 
fhmi persons resident in remote places, complaining tbat, in oonse- 
QUMice of the difliculty and expense incurred in procuring the work« 
uiey have been unaUe to avaU themselves of the gratuitous astrolo- 
gical advice we prsAsr, the following arrangements have been made 
to meet tiie wishes of our readers and the public generany. An sob- 
scribers to the *< Astbolooeb," by payment of one twelvemonth's 
, snbscr^tion, in advance — 8s. Od. — wiU be entitled to a copy, 
' sent every Friday evening, post /Vies, to any part of the United 
Kingdom, and, in additon, have, priority of attention in the solation 
of such questions as thev may feel desirous of having oalculated. AU 
who may, therefore, wish to ei^oy these privileges, are recommended 
to send their real name and address with the post-ofllce order for tiM 
above sam, drawn in favour of our publisher, to oub Opficb onlt, and, 
at the same time, state the initials under which they should be 
answered in the " Obaolb." Strict honour and confidence wiU be 
observed, and the utmost attention may be relied upon. 

Parts I. and IL qf** The Attrologer " art now ready, in a hand- 
aomely embelliehed Wrapper, with numer<m9 lUuatratione, 
price Sixpence; and may be obtained through every Book* 
seller in town and cowitry. 



*«* AU letters and oommumcations are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer/' 10, WeUington^treet North, Strand, 
London, 



London : Printed by 8. Tatlor, George-yard, Drury-court, 8trand, 
PnUished by J. Jones, at Ae Ofllee. 10, Wellington-erreet North, 
Strand ; and sold by Vickers, Strange, Glesre, Bergtr, Porkeas, C 
Barth, and aU BookaeUers. 
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SOME SPECULATIONS ON THE STARS. 



Warriwg, as we hare ever done, with the material, and striving, as we shall ever do, to infuse some 
idea of the wondrous spiritual influences by which we are surrounded, it is not a matter of marvel 
that we should seek so constantly in the starry firmament the sources of our inspiration, and find 
therein so much of the attractive and unfathomable to arrest our attention. Throughout the whole 
celestial concave we see scattered around us a number of radiant points of varying brightness, 
dazzling the unpractised eye with their brilliancy, and astounding even the astronomical student 
with their wondrous infinity. To employ the emphatic language of Sir John Herschel, " the stars 
are the landmarks of the universe ; and, amidst the endless and complicated fluctuations of our 
system, seem placed by its Creator as guides and records, not merely to elevate our minds by the 
conception of what is vast, but to teach us to direct our actions by reference to what is immutable 
in his works." From the researches of modem astronomers we learn, and by unerring mathematical 
deductions we can prove, that there is no star within a range of twenty billions of miles from our 
earth — a distance almost inconceivable by human apprehension. The star 61 Cy^ni has been found 
by Professor Bessel to have an annual parallax of one-third of a second, which places it from us at 
the astonishing distance of upwards of sixty-two billions of miles. That the imagination may be 
assisted in forming some idea of this interval, it may be stated that a ray of light, which flashes from 
the sun to us in eight minutes, would require ten years to traverse the space between that star and 
us. A cannon-ball, progressing at the rate of five hundred miles an hour, would require fourteen 
millions of years to compass such a journey. The most delicate thread ever spun by a gossamer 
spider on a summer's eve, if placed before the eye of a spectator on this star, would hide the orbit 
of our earth, and a single hair would conceal the whole of our solar system from his gaze. The 
remark of the great philosopher, Huygens, that there may be worlds in the immensity of space 
whose light, owing to their distance, has not yet reached the earth, though destined to come within 
the ultimate range of our vision, is thus seen to be nearly a demonstrated fact ; and who can tell 
what bright and beautiful stellar orbs are reserved for the enraptured gaze of our posterity ? It is a 
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striking reflection, and one made more Talaable by its strict 
truth, that, when looking up to the spangled Heavens on a 
bright night, and chronicling the brilliancy of their rays, whilst 
we note their present position in the firmament, we are in fact 
denying our data from the remote past. The ray that meets the 
eye from the nearest sidereal object brings intelligence of cen- 
turies back— of the most distant past, and that past includes 
years in relation to the front ranks of the stellar constellations, 
and ages with respect to the general body. The light which now 
manifests their presence may have left its source when the 
Romans were the possessors of Britain, or the Saxon race occu- 
pied our English throne. How grand is the conception this gives 
us of the immensity of space, and how exalted becomes our idea 
of the infinity of that Being who originated the great government 
of which it is the scene, and now ** forms, directs, and animates 
the whole !" Absorbed in the contemplation of such a startling 
manifestation of the Supreme. Intelligence, we now leave the 
reader. Another word of ours would only weaken its force. 



NATIVITY OF TH E PR INCE OF WALES. 

The nativity of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, bom 
9th of November, 1811, at forty-eight minutes past ten o'clock 
in the morning, as calculated by William Parker, astronomer, 
is as follows : — According to the estimated or given time of the 
ro^al native's birth, the constellation Sagittarius arose in the 
onental horizon, giving the beautiful planet Jupiter as his ruling 
star. I take the configurations and stations of the firmament, 
with the heavenly bodies therein, to be excellent ; for these 
bespeak the scholar and the gentleman, as far as abilities are 
concerned. The moon in Virgo, makes him lively, witty, agree- 
able, somewhat profuse or generous, yet sceptical and of con- 
siderable judgment, hasty m his temper, somewhat obstinate, 
somewhat aspiring ; but one who is a sensible, judicious prince — 
who will be in many things self taught, in others taking quickly. 
It seems likely that the native, generally speaking, will enjoy a 
good state of health ; but there will be severe sickness in the 
thirty-seventh and forty-first years, and more dangerous near 
forty-nine and fifty three years of age. He will travel both far 
and near, will many times cross the aquatic elements, and have 
many shorter neregrinations, and many removals, short joumies, 
or changes of residence. In all kinds of pleasures, amories, 
intrigues, love affairs, the royal native will be foitunate. Of 
marriage — and herein, must be chiefly considered the position of 
the Moon and Venus ; I think his wife will be rather tall, and 
well shaped, fair or sanguine, oval face, dark hair, a highly 
ingenious clever lady. As to the time of marriage, I judge the 
royal native will marry about the age of nineteen years and 
ten months ; should it be put off at that time, he will be single till 
near twenty-one. From the present time up to his eighteenth 
year is a mixture of good and evil ; but near his twentieth birth- 
day there are prosperous, and indeed famous, directions, which 
will give a great increase of wealth and worldly possessions. 
From that time to forty-eight years of age, little seems to molest 
tlK royal native, his prosperity will be unbounded, honours and 
benefits will be showered upon him. To conclude thisjudgment, 
I must again affirm that it is a very propitious nativity ; the 
native is bom under fortunate stars, and indeed positive am I, 
that he will experience full many of fortune's favours. 




Passion. — Passion is the soul of eloquence ; the marrow of 
poetry; the rainbow which connects the over-arching skies of 
fancy, feeling, and imagination ; the star that flashes conviction ; 
sprinkles the dews of heaven on the head of the thirsty traveller ; 
refines, delights, invigorates, and entrances ; gives to the scimitar 
of the poet its brightness ; the dagger of the orator its point ; the 
ardotir of love its purple blossoms ; and the fire of revenge its 
blushing fmits. 



DIVINGS IN DEMONOLOQY, 

FYTTE THE SECOND. 

OF THE 8X&ANOB AND RIOB0U8 FORMS OP DBYILS, &C. 

N the middle ages, when conjuration was regularly 
practised in Europe, devils of rank were supposed 
to appear under decided forms, by which they 
were as well recognised, as the head of any ancient 
family would be by his crest and armori^ oearings. 
The shapes they were accustomed to adopt were 
registered along with Uieir names and characters. 
A devil would appear, either like an angel seated 
in a fiery chariot, or riding on an infernal dragon ; 
and carrying in his ri^t hand a viper, or assuming 
a lion's head, a goose's feet, and a hare's tail, or putting on a 
raven's head, and mounted on a strong wolf. Other forms made 
use of by demons, were those of a fierce warrior, or an old man 
riding upon a crocodile with a hawk in his hand. A human 
figure would arise having the wings of a griffin ; or sporting three 
beads, two of them like those of a toad and of a. cat ; or defended 
with huge teeth and horns, and armed with a sword ; or display- 
ing a dog's teeth, and a large raven's head ; or mounted upon a 
pale horse, and exhibiting a serpent's tail ; or gloriously crowned, 
and riding upon a dromedary, or presenting &e face of a Hon ; 
or bestricUng a bear, and grasping a viper. There were also such 
shapes as those of an archer, or of a Zenophilus. A demoniacal 
king would ride upon a pale horse ; or would assume a leopard's 
face and griffin's wings ; or put on the three heads of a bull, of a 
man, and a ram with a serpent's tail, and the feet of a goose; 
and, in this attire, sit on a dragon, and bear in his hand a lance 
and a flag ; or, instead of being thus employed, goad the flanks 
of a Prions bear, and carry in his fist a hawk. Other formi 
were those of a godly knight ; or of one who bore lance, ensigns, 
and even sceptre ; or, of a soldier, either riding on a black horse, 
and surrounded with a fiame of fire ; or, wearing on his head a 
duke's brown, and mounted on a crocodile ; or, assuming a lion's 
face, and with fiery eyes, spurring on a gigantic charger ; or, 
with the same frightful aspect, appearing in all the pomp of 
family distinction, on .a pale horse ; or clad from head to foot in 
crimson raiment, wearing on his bold firont a crown, and sallying 
forth on a red steed. 

Some infernal duke would appear in his proper character, 
quietly seated on a griffin ; another spirit of a similar rank would 
display the three heads of a serpent, a man, and a cat ; he would 
also bestride a viper, and carry in his hand a firebrand ; another 
of the same stamp, would appear like a duchess, encircled with a 
fiery zone, and mounted on a camel; a fourth would wear the 
aspect of a boy, and amuse himself on the back of a two-headed 
dragon. A ^w spirits, however, would be content with the 
simple garbs of a horse or leopard, a lion, an unicorn, a night- 
raven, a stork, a peacock, or a dromedary; the latter animal 
speaking fluently tne Egyptian language. Others would assume 
the more complex forms of a lion or of a dog, with a griffin's wings 
attached to each of their shoulders ; or of a bull equally well 
gifted ; or of the same animal, distinguished by the singular 
appendage of a man's face ; or of a crow clothed with human 
flesh ; or of a hart with a fiery tail. To certain other noble 
devils were assigned such shapes as those of a dragoil with three 
heads, one of these being human; of a wolf with a serpent's tail, 
breathing forth fiames of fire ; of a she wolf exhibiting the same 
caudal appendage, together with a griffin's wings, and ejecting 
hideous matter from the mouth. A lion would appear either 
with the head of a branded thief, or astride upon a black horse, 
and playing with a viper, or adomed with the tail of a snake, and . 
grasping in his paws two hissing serpents. These were the 
varied shapes asisumed by devils of rank. To those of an inferior 
order were consigned upon earth, the duW of carrying away 
condemned souls. These were described .as blacker than pitch ; 
as having teeth like lions, nails on their fingers like those of the 
wild boar, on their forehead homs, through the extremities of 
which poison was emitted, having wide ears flowing with corrup- 
tion, and discharging serpents from their nostrils, and having 
cloven feet* But this last appendage/ as Sir Thomas Brown 

* This description is taken from an ancient latin poem, 
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has leaniedly proyed, is a mistake, wkLch has arisen from the 
deril frequently appearing to the Jews in the shape of a rough 
and hairy goat, this animal being the emblem of sin-offerings*. 

It is worthy of farther remark, says Dr. Hibbert, that the forms 
of the demons described by ^t Bernard, differs little from that 
which is no less carefully pourtrayed by Reginald Scott, 350 years 
later, and, perhaps, by the demonologists of the present day. 
*' In our childhood," says he, ** our mothers' maids have so 
terrified us with an ouglie deyell having homes on his head, fier 
in his mouth, and a taile in his breech, eies like a bason, fangs 
like a do^, clawes like a bear, a skin like a tiger, and a Toice 
roaring like a lion, whereby we start and are afruid when we 
heare one cry bough," 

It is still an interesting matter of speculation worth noticing— 
why, after the decay of the reg^ar systems of demonology taught 
in the middle ages, the same hideous form should still be at- 
tached to the devil ? The learned Mede has remarked, " that 
the devil could not appear in human shape while man was in his 
iDiegnij ; because he was a spirit fallen from his first glorious 
perfection ; and, therefore, must appear in such a shape which 
might argue his imperfections and abasement, which was the 
shape of a beast : otherwise, no reason can be given, why he 
should not rather nave appeared to Eve in the shape of a woman 
than of a serpent But since the fall of man, the case is altered ; 
now we know he can take upon him the shape of man. He 
appears, it seems, in the shape of man's imperfection, either for 
age or deformity, as like an old man (for so the witches say) ; 
and perhaps it is not altogether false, which is vulgarly afi&rmed, 
that the devil appearing in human shape, has always a deformity 
of some uncouth member or other, as though he could not yet 
take upon him human shape entirely, for that man himself is not 
entirely and utterly £illen as he is." Grose, with considerable 
less seriousness, observes, that ** although the devil can partly 
transform himself into a variety of shapes, he cannot change his 
.cloven feet, which will always mark him under every appearance. 
The late Dr. Ferriar took some trouble to trace to their real 
sources, spectral figures, which have been attributed to demon- 
iacal visits. In his observations on the works of Remy, the 
commissioner in Lorraine, for the trial of witches, he makes the 
following remark : — " My edition of this book was printed by 
Vincent^ at Lyons, in 1595 ; it is entiUed *' Demonolatria." 
The trials appeared to have begun in 1583. Mr. Remy 
seems to have felt great anxiety to ascertain the exact 
features and dress of the demons, with whom many people sup- 
posed themselves to be familiar. Tet nothing transpired in his 
examination, which varied from the usual figures exhibited by 
the gross sculptures and paintings of the middle age. They are 
said to be black faced, with sunk but fiery eyes, their mouths 
wide and swelling of sulphur, their hands hairy, with claws, their 
feet homy and cloven." In another part of Dr. Ferriar's, the 
following account is also given of a case which passed under his 
own observation :^" I had occasion," he observes, ** to see a 
young married woman, whose first indication of illness was a 
spectral delu^on. She told me that her apartment appeared to 
be suddenly filled with devils, and that her terror impelled her to 
quit the house with great precipitation. When she was brought 
back, she saw the whole staircase filled with diabolical forms, 
imd was in agonies of fear for several days. After the first im- 
pression nf^re off, she heard a voice tempting her to self destruc- 
tion, and prohibiting her from all exercises of piety. Such was 
the account given by her when she was sensible of the delusion, 
yet unable to resist the horror of the impression. When she was 
newly recovered I had the curiosity to question her, as I have 
interrogated others, respecting the forms of the demons with 



which she had been claimed ; but I never cotdd obtain any other 
account, than that they were very small, very much deformed, 
and had horns and claws like the imps of our terrific modem 
romances." To this illustration of the general origin of the 
figures of demoniacal illusions, I might observe, that in the case 
of a patient suffering imder deUrium tremens, which came under 
my notice, the devils who flitted around his bed were described to 
me as exactiy like the fbrms that he had recentiy seen exhibited 
on the stage m the popular drama of Don Giovanni. 



SONGS OF THE STARS. 



describing the lamentable vision of a devoted hermit, and sup- 
posed tonave been written hj St. Bernard, in the year 1238; a 
tnmslation of which was prmted for private distribution by 
William Yates, Esq., of Manchester. 

* Sir Thomas Brown, who thinks that this view may be con- 
firmed }ff expositions of Holy Scripture, remarks, that, ** where- 
as it is said, thou shalt not offer unto devils (the original word 
is seghuirim), that is, rough and hairy goats, because in that 
shape the devil must have often appeared, as is expounded by the 
Rabin; as TremelUus hath also explained; and as Uie word 
Asoemah, the god of Emath, is by some conceived." 



NOCTURNAL FANCIES. 

[From the Portfolio qf a deceased Poet J] 

The Night, robed in a glow of beau^, comes 

From the dim west, sprinkling the emilgent stars 

Upon the face of heaven. The noisy hum 

Of Labour dieth into silence, and the wind. 

Fresh from its home of clouds, through the fSur grove 

Speaks with a spirit voice. The light-winged bird 

Hath poured its last sweet carol to the day : 

Its song is heard no more ! The wavy hills 

And forests, and the plains, sleep in a elow 

Of silvery brightness, while the toiling herd 

Rest in their fitful slumber ; and o'er man 

Falls like a spirit-robe a calm repose ; 

And hut and palace, with their rags and gold. 

The beggar and the lordling, are alike 

Wrapped in a deep forgetfulness ; while come 

To each, unlike the blessings of Uie day. 

Fair hopes in fairy visions, and instil 

Their glowing words of promise, but with tongues 

As noiseless as bright moon-beams wandering o'er 

The fragments of old halls and temples, till 

The sadness of reality hath changed to joy. 

And sorrow is a pleasure ! Then too, upon 

The resUess come the rashing spirit-bands 

Of long-gone days, and from the cloudy past 

Flies, shooting upward, the pale weeping star 

Of a lost hope ; until a life' intense. 

With beings from the trinity of worlds. 

The Past, the Present, and the Future, fills 

The soul with an unearthly sadness ! 

Dark mother of the universe ! Thou wert 

Ere the round world and all the starry hosts 

Burst smiling into loveliness and light, 

And filled the boundless heavens with harmony ; 

And shall be yet again, when Chaos strikes 

With a strong arm the glory and the fame 

Of Time into a shivering wreck 1 To thee 

I cry ! Here, in the silence of thy noon, 

I pour my heart to thee ! The calms, and storms. 

And whirlwinds of my life, are thine, and they 

Claim kindred with thee ; for, like thee, they are 

Eternal, and do shun the sickening glare 

Of light, and hum and press of men. 



Prospection and Retrospection.— If we look back for oily 
a few centuries, and ponder on the miracles which, so to speak, 
have been wrought in our own country, and then look forwurd to 
all the marvels whose exposition we may contemplate as here- 
after to take place, as man advances in intelligence, and as his 
knowledge becomes more universal, not only in the beaten tracks 
and familiar paths of perception, but in the yet unexplored regions 
of philosophy, of science, and of art, we cannot but applaud the 
patient industry and the exerted intellect which have combined, 
and which shall yet unite, in unfolding wonder upon wonder, and 
which, as they have proved, so shall continue to verify, " What a 
piece of work is man !— how noble in reason 1 — how infinite in 
faculties !— in form and moving how express and admirable !— in 
action how like an angel !— in apprehension how like a god I-* 
the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals !" 
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COPY OP THE ADMISSION OP 8. BACSTBOM, M.D. 

niTO THE 

SOCIETY OF THE ROSY CROSS, 

BT THE COUNT DU CHjLZAL, THB ISLAND OF MAUBITIUS, 

SEPTBMBER IS, 1794. 

In t|>e name of the true and only God manifested in Trinity, 
I, Sigismond Bacstrom, do hereby promise, in the most sincere 
and solemn manner, faithfully to obsenre the following articles 
during the whole course of my natural life, to the best of my 
knowledge and ability, which articles I hereby confirm by oath, 
and by my proper signature hereto annexed. 

One of the worthy members of the august most ancient and 
most learned Society of the Investigators of Dirine, Spiritual, 
and Natural Truth (which society, more than two hundred and 
fifty years age— i. e., 1490 — did separate themselTes from the 
Freemasons, but were united again among themselves, under the 
denomination of " Fratres Rosea Grucis," brethren of the Rosy 
Cross — i. e., the brethren who believe in the grand atonement 
made by Jesus Christ on the rosy cross, stained and marked 
with lus blood, for the redemption of spiritual nature) having 
thought me worthy to be admitted into their august society, in 

auidity of a member apprentice and brother, and to partake of 
leir sublime knowledge, I do hereby engage^ in the most solemn 
manner : 

I. That I will always, to the utmost in my power, conduct 
myself, as becomes a worthy member, with sobriety and piety, 
and to endeavour to prove niyself grateful to the society for 
so distinguished a favour as I now receive during the whole 
course of my natural life. 

II. That derision, insult, and persecution of this august society 
may be guarded against, I will never openly publish that I am 
a member, nor reveal the name or person of such members as I 
know at present, or may know hereafter. . 

III. I solemnly promise that I will never, during my whole 
life, publicly reveal the secret knowledge I receive at present, 
or may receive at a future period, from the society, or from one 
of its members, nor even privately, but will keep our secrets 
sacred. 

lY. I do hereby promise that I will instruct for the benefit of 
jg;ood men before I depart this life, one, or two persons at most, 
in this secret knowledge, and initiate and receive such person as 
a member apprentice mto our society in the same manner as I 
have been initiated and received, but such person only as I 
believe truly worthy, and of an upright, weU-meaning mind, 
blameless conduct, sober life, and desirous of knowledge (and 
as there is no distinction of sexes in the spiritual world, neither 
amongst the blessed angels nor among the rational immortal 
spirits of the human race, and as we have had a Semirmis — a 
Miriam, the prophetess — a Peronella, the wife of Flanmel — and, 
lastly, a Leona Constantia, Abbess of Clermont, who was 
actually received as a practical member and mastef into our 
society in the year 1736— which women are all believed to have 
been possessors of the great work ; consequently " Josores Rosea 
Crucis *' and members of our society, by possession, as the pos- 
session of this, our art, is the key of the most hidden knowledge, 
and, moreover, as redemption was manifested to mankind by 
means of a woman — the blessed Virgin Mary — as salvation, 
whidh is of infinitely more value than our whole art, is granted 
to the female sex, as well as to the male, our society does not 
exclude a worthy woman from being initiated, God himself not 
having excluded women from partaking of every spiritual felicity 
in the next life). We will not hesitate to receive a worthy 
woman into our society as a member apprentice, and even as a 
practical member or master, if she does possess our work prac- 
tically, and has herself accomplished it (provided she is found, 
like Peronella, Flamners wife, to be sober, pious, discreet, pru- 
dent, and reserved, of an upright mind and blameless conduct, 
and desirous of knowledge). 

V. I do declare that I intend, with the permission of God, to 
commence our great work with mine own hands, as soon as cir- 
cumstances, health, opportunity, and time will permit; 1st, that 
I may do good therewith as a faithful steward ; 2ndly, that I may 
merit the continued confidence which the society has placed 



VI. I do fririher most solemnly promise that, should I accom- 
plish the great work, I will not abuse the power entrusted to me 
by appearing great and exalted, or seeking to appear in a public 
character in the world, by hunting after vain titles of nobility — 
vain glory — which are all fleeting aad vain ; but will endeavour 
to live a sober and orderly life, asbecomes every Christian ; though 
not possessed of so great a temporal blessing, I will devote a 
considerable part of my abundance and superfluity, multipliable 
infinitely to works of private charity, to aged and deeply aflaicted 
people, to poor children, and, above all, to such as love God and 
act uprightly u'and I will avoid encouraging laziness and the pro- 
fession of public beggars. 

VII. I will communicate every new or useful discovery 
relating to our work to the nearest member of our society, and 
hide nothing from him, seeing he cannot, as a worthy member, 
possibly abuse it, or prejudice me thereby. On the other hand, 
I will hide these secret discoveries from the world. 

VIII. I do, moreover, most solemnly promise, should I 
become a master and possessor, I will not, on the one hand, 
assist, aid, or support, with gold or with silver, any government, 
king, or sovereign whatsoever (except by paying taxes) ; nor, 
on the other lurnd, any populace or particular set of men to 
revolt against the government ; I will leave public affairs and 
arrangements to the government of God, who will bring about 
the events foretold in the revelation of St. John, which are fast 
accomplishing ; I will not interfere with the affairs of govern- 
ment. ^ . , 3 

IX. I will neither build churches, chapels, nor hospitals, and 
such public charities, as there are already a suflacient number of 
such public buildings and institutions, if they were only properiy 
applied and regulated. I will not give any salary to a priest or 
churchman, as such, to make him more lazy and proud than he 
is already. If I relieve a distressed worthy clergyman, I will 
consider him in the light of a private distressed individual only. 
I will give no charity with the view of making my name known 
in the worid, but will give my alms privately and secretly. 

X. I hereby promise that I will never be ungrateful to the 
worthy friend and brother who initiated and received me, but 
will respect ani oblige him, as far as lies in my power, in the 
same manner as he has been obliged to promise to the friend 
who has received him. 

XI. Should I travel, either by sea or by land, and meet with 
any person who may call himself a brother of th^ Rosy Cross, I 
will examine him whether he can give me a proper explanation 
of the universal fire of nature, and of our magnet for attracting 
and magnifying the same under the form of a salt, and whether 
he is well acquainted with our work, and whether he knows thfe 
universal dissolvent, and its use. If I find him able to give 
satisfactory answers, I will acknowledge him as a member and 
brother of our society. Should I find him superior in knowledge 
and experience to myself, I will honour and respect him as a 
master above me. 

XII. If it should please God to permit me to accomplish our 
great work with nrine ovm hands, I will give praise and thanks 
to God in humble prayer, and devote my time to the doing and 
promoting all the good that lies in my power, and to the pursuit 
of true and useful knowledge. 

Xni. I do hereby solemnly promise that I will not encourage 
wickedness and debauchery, thereby offending God^y adminis- 
tering the medicine for the human body, nor the aurum potabile 
to a patient infected with the venereal disease. 

XIV. I do hereby promise that I will never give the fer- 
mented metallic medicine for transmutation to any person living 
—no, not a single grain— unless the person is an initiated and 
received member and brother of the Rosy Cross. 

To keep faithfully the above articles, as I now receive them 
from a worthy member of our society, as he received them 
himself, I willingly agree, and sign tlus with my name, and affix 
mv seal to the same, so help me, God. — Amen. 

*' S. BiMfSTROM. 

I have initiated and received Mr. Sigismond Bacstrom, Doctor 
of Medicine, as a practical member and brother, above an appren- 
tice, in consequence of his solid learning, whieh 1 certify by my 
name and seal. 

Du Chazal, F.R.C. 

Isle of Mauritius, Sept. 12, 1794. 
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THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY 5 

Being Predictions qf the Chi^ Events from Week to Week, 




The melancholy loss of human life, occasioned by the fall of a 
bridge at Yarmouth— which was duly foreshadowed in our last- 
has cast a melancholy gloom around, which the succeeding events 
of the week will not be calculated to dispel. Accidents by 
vehicles will be numerous, and those who travel by railroad — 
particularly in the north— need be careful how they endanger 
lil'e and limb. This will be a remarkably bad week for mar- 
riage, and no events relative to love or courtship will pr(5sper. 
The full judgment given in our previous number respecting the 
eclipse will render all further remarks here upon the aspects of 
the week superfluous. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary qf Auspicious and Inauspicious DaySy with Weekly Indi- 
cations of the Weather J deduced from Planetary Influences, 



Wednesday, May 14th.— Fair, but chilly for the season. Evil 
for most things. 

Thursday, May 15th.— Cloudy, dull, and cold. Void of in- 
fluence. 

Friday, May 16th.— Rain and cold. Thou mayst write and 
invent. 

Saturday, May 17th.— Fairer, with warm showers. Favours 
asked will be granted. 

Sunday, May ISth.— Fair, probably thunder. Seek change 
of scene. 

Monday, May 19th.— Fair, with light breeze. Pecuniary dis- 
appointments occur. 

Tuesday, May 20th.— Windy and boisterous. Fatal accidents 
will result. 



Theories. — How is this world ever made better ? Not by 
mean little schemes, which some men fondly call practicable — 
not by setting one evil to counteract another— but by the intro- 
duction of those principles of action, which are looked upon at 
first as theories, but which are at last ackno\^ ledged and acted 
upon as common truths. The men who first introduce these 
principles are practical men— though the practices which such 
prmciples create may not come into being in the lifetime of 
their founders. 

The Solar System.— The diurnal motion of the planets is 
the easiest way possible of exposing all their parts to the in- 
fiuence of light and heat. Their globular form is the fittest for 
motion, and for the free circulation of atmosphere around them, 
and, at the same time, supplies the most capacious surface. 
The principle of gravitation prevailing through the whole system, 
and producing innumerable phenomena, is a most amazing 
instance of unbounded variety, united with the strictest uni- 
formity and precision. The man who should suppose a large 
city, consisting of a hundred thousand palaces, all finished in the 
minutest parts, and furnished with the greatest elegance and 
variety of .ornament, and with all sorts of books, pictures, and 
statues executed in the^most ingenious manner, to have been 
produced by the agglomeration of stray atoms, accidemal blow- 
ing of winds, and rolling of sands, would justly be accounted 
irrational ; but, to suppose the universe, our solar system, or this 
earth, to have been the work of undesigning chince, is an ab- 
surdity incomparably greater. 



DEUTEROSCOPIA, OR SECOND-SIGHT. 

The circumstance deservinff most notice, is the reference which 
the objects of second sight bear to the seer's gift of prophecy. 
It is said, in one of the numerous illustrations which have been 
given of this faculty, that ** Sir Norman Mac Leod, who has hit 
residence in the Isle of Bemera, which lies between the Isle of 
Noth-Uist and Harries, went to the Isle of Skye about bosinese, 
without appointing any time for his return ; his servants, in his 
absence, being altogether in the large hall at night, one of them, 
who had been accustomed to see the second-sight, told the rest 
they must remove, for they would have abundance of company 
that night. One of his fellow servants answered that there was 
very little appearance of that, and if he had any vision of com- 
pany, it was not like to be accomplished this night ; but the 
'seer insisted upon it that it was. They continued to argue the 
improbability of it, because of the darkness of the night, and the 
danger of coming through the rocks that lie round the isle; but 
within an hour after, one of Sir Norman's men came to the 
house, bidding them to provide lights, &c., for his master had 
newly landed. The following most remarkable illustrations of 
the second-sight are given by Dr. Ferriar, in his ** Theory of 
Apparitions." *'A gentleman connected with my family, an 
officer in the army, and certainly addicted to no superstition, 
was quartered early in life, in the middle of the last century, 
near tne castle of a gentleman in the north of Scotland, who was 
supposed to possess the second-sig^t. Strange rumours were 
afloat respecting the old chieftain. He had spoken to an appa- 
rition, which ran along the battlements of the house, and had 
never been cheerful afterwards. His prophetic visions surprise 
even in the region of credulity ; and his retired habits favoured 
the popular opinions. My friend assured me, that one day, 
while he was reading a play to the ladies of the family, the chief, 
who had been walking across the room, stopped suddenly, and 
assumed the look of a seer. He rang the bell, and ordered a 
groom to saddle a horse ; to proceed to a seat in the neighbour- 
hood, and inquire after the health of Lady . If the 

account was favourable, he then directed him to call at another 
castle, to ask after another lady whom he named. The reader 
immediately closed his book, and declared he would not proceed 
till those abrupt orders were explained, as he was confident they 
were produced by the second -sight. The chief was very unwill- 
ing to explain himself; but at length the door had appeared to 
open, and that a little women without a head, had entered the 
room ; that the apparition indicated the death of some person of 
his acquaintance ; and the only two persons who resembled the 
figure were those ladies after whose health he had sent to 
inquire. A few hours afterwards, the servant returned with an 
account that one of the ladies had died of an apoplectic fit, about 
the time when the vision appeared. 

*' At another time the chief was confined to his bed by indis- 
position, and my friend was reading to him, in a stormy winter 
night, while the fishing boat belonging to the castle was at sea. 
The old gentleman repeatedly expressed much anxiety respecting 
his people ; and at last exclaimed, * my boat is lost.' The colonel 
replied, * how do you know it, sir ?' He was answered, * I see 
two of the boatmen bringing in the third drowned, all dripping 
wet, and laying him down close beside your chair.' The chair 
was shifted with great precipitation ; in the course of the night 
the tiishermen returned with the corpse of one of the boatmen." 

This is perhaps, the most convincing and best authenticated 
proof of the existence of such a faculty we have extant. 



The Sea.— The seaTiath billows at her command— how doth 
she use them ? To bear kindred apart, to bring the loving hus- 
band to the arms of his young wife, to show a father his first- 
bom, to take a beggar to a mine of wealth, a prince to an usurped 
throne, and a rebellious people ; to ride the gallant vessel into har- 
bour with all her happy crew, to dash a striving bark to atoms and 
dance over the drowning heads of her shrieking sailors, to bear 
gaily on the trim frigate with the olive-branch at her head, and 
the white flag at her mast, or to mock at her as, shattered by 
burning bullets, she sinks beneath them, painting their bosoms 
with the warm blood of thousands. 
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. SLEEP AND ITS PHENOMENA. 

Amomost the numerous subjects that press upon us for atten- 
tion, surely those with which we are most immediately con- 
cerned, and in which we are so deeply interested, claim priority 
at our hands, particularly one that recurs with us all in the ordi- 
nary course of nature. We allude to sleep, the periodical repose 
of the organs of the senses, and of the greater number of the 
intellectual faculties, and voluntary movements. ThM sleep is 
only peculiar to man is an idea that, though strenuously sup- 
ported by the old physiologists, is now incontestably proved to 
be false, lliat feeliog our Shakspeare has so graphically de- 
ftcribed as— 

" Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care — 
The deaUi of each day's life ; sore labour's bath ; « 

Balm of hurt minds ; great nature's second course ; 
Chief nourisher in life's feast," 

is known to pervade the whole of animate nature, descending 
even to the plants themselves. All animals rest from time to 
time, and withdraw themselves from the external world ; but 
many havinit no eyelids, they cannot exclude all influence from 
without. Fish conceal themselves behind a stone, or near the 
* bank of a river. Crocodiles and shelUflsh hide themselves in 
the mud, and tortoises creep into holes. All endeavour to seek 
Bome place of repose for the night ; and man, participating largely 
in this universal claim of Nature's, has provided himself for its 
approach by every ingenuity that luxury could devise, or art 
furnish* 

This approach of that mighty magician, that, like Death, 
level leth alike the prince and the peasant, is announced by 
diminished activity of mind and weakness of body. The senses 
become, as it were, blunted to external impressions, and an 
unconquerable desire for stillness and repose is felt throughout 
the whole frame. Our ideas grow more confused, our sight fails 
us, and if our ears still have a perception of sounds, they are 
indistinguishable, and sound as if far distant. The eyelids close, 
the joints relax, we instinctively assume an easy position, and 
fall into a sleep which at first is deep, then soft and gentle, and 
becomes gradually less sound as the period for re-awakening 
arrives. How sleep is induced, and by what power the activity 
of the mind and body is restored during this stat«, and the causes 
which terminate the insensibility, are Oiings which even now are 
but little understood. It has been conjectured that the mental 
action excites the arterial system, and that in consequence a 
greater proportion of blood is conveyed to the head, which, 
causing a pressure on the brain, would produce sleep, whilst the 
veins or absorbents were carrying off the superfluous quantity. 
In the same way, sleeping after a full meal might be explained, 
by showing that the distended stomach presses on the descending 
aorta, which of course assists the circulation through the ascend- 
ing branch ; but such hypotheses, ingeniously as they have been 
constructed, are, after all, but ideal. 

In our perfectly waking moments the elastic fluid, on whose 
state all sensation and action depend, is apparently active, and 
through every part of the brain the communication is perfectly 
free and unrestrained. Now, in sleep, this is no longer found to 
be the case. The brain ceases to act, or }f it does not cease 
altogether, it acts only at irregular intervals, until the powers of 
thought become more perfect, the communication more free, 
volition again resumes its office, and we awake. Somnambulism 
being at present without the pale of our consideration, we need 
not refer to the instances which might be adduced of volition 
remaining perfect during sleep. The frequency of its not being 
so is sufficient for our purpose ; otherwise we might allude to the 
well-known facts of soldiers sleeping on a march, postillions 
slumbering whilst on horseback, and musicians at a fair continu- 
ing to play even after they had been above an hour asleep. 
These examples, which are of common occurrence, prove, how. 
ever, that during sleep volition may be carried on. 

In general, animals require less sleep than man, four hours 
being sufficient for a horse, and a bird, whose comparative 
volume of brain is smaller, scarcely even resting for three. It 
may be relied upon, as a well-authenticated fact, that those 
animaJs whose blood circulates very rapidly, whose motions are 



peculiarly energetic, and their senses very acute, usually sleep 
more lightly, and for a shorter time, than others. In man, the 
want of sleep varies at different ages ; the new-bom infant sleeps 
almost continually, while persons in middle life can dispense 
with more sleep than children or very old persons, and women 
require less sleep than men. From six to eight hours a day are 
usually passed in sleep ; but habit exercises a great influence m 
determining the repose required. John Hunter and Frederick 
the Great did not sleep for more than four hours daily, while 
some more sluggish persons, with considerably less mental 
activity, spend more than half their time in sleep. Full-bodied 
and stout persons, and those of an exciUble but easily exhausted 
frame require more sleep than such as are thm and less easUy 
tired. Lethargy, it is well known, is produced by abundant 
food; and by stimulants. Ease and quiet of mind will super- 
induce sleep, and even the corroding weariness of hopeless gnef 
is likewise frequently followed by a sound and refreshing slumber. 
The way in which sleep is shown in the vegetable kingdom is 
infinitely more variable than among animals. Man throws him- 
self prostrate ; some kind of monkeys lie down on their sides; 
the camel places itehead between the fore-legs; and birds roost 
with their heads beneath the wing. Beyond these there are few 
remarkable differences. But iu plante there is no end to the 
curious and beautiful diversity which rewards the seeker after 
Nature's mysteries. Some plants droop their leaves at night, 
the flat part becoming flaccid and pendulous. Others, of the 
kind called compound, as clover and vetches, close their leaflets 
together in pairs, and occasionally the whole leaf droops at the 
same time. The three leaflets of clover bring their faces to the 
outside, and so form a little triangular pyramid, whose apex n 
the point of union between the leaflets and the stalks. Lupmes. 
which have leaves resembling a seven-fingered hand without a 
palm, fold them together like a lady's half-closed parasol. Chick- 
weed raises ite leaves so as to embrace the stem ; and some 
species of lotus, besides many of iU elegant family, the iegu- 
minosa, bring them together in such a way as to protect the 
young flover-buds and immature seed vessels from the chill air of 
night. These are only a few out of the many cases which could 
be instanced of change of position in leaves, whilst in flowers 
there seems to be no limit to variation. The greater part shut 
the petals at night, the stalks declining on one side; but there 
are some which roll their petals back, and curl them up like 
miniature volutes. When the petals are numerous, they usually 
form a conical pent-house, as every one must have observed in 
marigolds and daisies. When there are only three or four, the 
complicate elaborateness of their interfoldings is most beautiful, 
and baffles all description. Such is the common scarlet poppy 
of the com-flelds (P, Rhctas) and the less gaudy e»cA*cAo/toMi of 
the flower-garden. The corollas of planU, like dead nettles and 
snap-dragon, are not formed to open and shut; but the protec- 
tion which the internal parts of the former kind derive from their 
nocturnal closing, has here a substitute in the form of the flower. 
The sleep of sdch plants is probably unaccompanied by any 
external change. The same maybe said of eampanulus,UL± 
other bell-shaped flowers. The four petaled flowers of erucifera, 
it should have been observed, are remarkably careless of repose. 
Their sleep never appears sound, or even constant, for many 
successive nights ; they seem restless, and in the morning always 
look dory and uncomfortable. When flowers are over-blown, 
or the plant, if an annual, is near its decay, the phenomena of 
sleep are very considerably diminished. In fact, thev are only 
seen in perfection when the growing powers of the plant are in 
their full energy. Deciduous trees— that is, such as cast iheir 
leaves in autumn— are in a sort of trance in the winter months. 
Flowers, too, lose their sensibility altogether when the period of 
fertilization is passed, as may be readily seen by inspecting a 
field of daisies early in the morning, before the dew is off the 
grass. The over-blown ones will be found wide open; those m 
the younger stages all " crimson tipped," and sound asleep. 



A Rembubrance. — ^If we take from the period of our life the 
useless parts, the time of our infancy, the second infancy of age, ^ 

our sleep, our .thoughtless hours, the days of sickness, how few ^ 

seasons nave we truly numbered ! 
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THE WONDERFUL SECRETS OF 
NUMBERS. 

CHAPTER I. 
I HAVB observed that the numbers which are now yulgarly 
iwed amongst arithmeticians and calculators have been, in old 
tune, much more esteemed then they are now ; the order of them 
IS made after this manner, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8. 9, to which is 
added a note of privation, signed with the mark c. which, al- 
though It signifie no number, yet it makes others to signifie, 
either tens, or hundreds, or thousands, as is well known to arith- 
meticians. The vertues and signification of these numbers, the 
Hebrews are of opinion, were delivered to Moses by God him- 
self upon Mount Sanai, and then by degrees of succession with- 
out the monuments of figures or letters, was untill the time of 
Esdras delivered to others by word of mouth onely, as the Py- 
thagorean opinions were formerly delivered by Archippus and 
Lvsmus, who had schooles at Thebes, in Greece, in which the 
scholars, keepmg the precepts of their masters in their memory. 
Old use their wits and memory instead of books. 

Moses delivers a double science of this art— the one of Bresith, 
which they call cosmologie, viz., explaining the power of things 
created, natural and celestial, and expounding the secrets of the 
law and Bible by philosophical reasons. 

Which truly, upon this account, diflfers nothing at all from 
natural magick, in which we believe King Solomon excelled ; 
for. It is written, he was skilled in all things, even from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that grows upon the wall. 

Also in cattle, birds, creeping things, and fishes, all which 
shew be knew the magicall vertues of nature and numbers. 
The Rosie Crucians follow after this, as you may read in my 
book of geomancy and telesms, entitled. "The Temple of Wis- 
dome,»' and in my ** Way to Blisse," and " Rosie Crucian 
Physick." 

They call the other science thereof mercara, which is concern- 
ing the more sublime contemplation of diviuQ and angelick 
vertues, and of sacred numbers, being a certain symbolical! 
divinity, in which numbers and letters are ideas of most pro- 
. S nuJ^*"^. *"** ^®** secrets. This is the Rosie Crucian 
infallible axiomata, which teacheth of angelicall vertues, num- 
bers, and names in the Hebrew, also of the conditions of spirits 
and souls m the Greek numbers and names, which searcheth 
mto the mysteries of Divine Majesty as the emanations thereof; 
and sacred names in Latine numbers and letters, which he that 
knoweth may excell with wonderfull vertues, as that, when he 
pleaseth, he may know all things past, present, and to come, 
and command whole nature, have power over devils and angels, 
and do miricles. By this they suppose that Moses did shew so 
many sigues, and turned the rod into a serpent, and the waters 
into blood, and Uiathe sent frogs, flyes, lice, locusts, caterpUlars, 
fire, with haile, botches, and boyles, on the Egyptians, and slew 
every fiist-bom of man and beast, and that he opened the seas 
and earned his thorow, and brought fountains out of rocks and 
quailes from heaven ; that he sent before his clouds and light- 
ning by day, a pillar of fire by night, and called down from 
heaven the voice of the living God to the people, and did strike 
the haughty with fire, and those that murmured with the leprosie, 
and on the ill deserving brought sudden destruction, the earth 
gaping and swallowing them up. 

Further, he fed the people with heavenly food, paci- 
flea serpents, cured the envenomed, preserved the numerous 
mulUtude from infirmity, and their garments from not wearing 
out, and made them victors over their enemies. To conclude, by 
this art of numbers and letters, Joshua commanded the sun to 
stand still ; Elijah called down fire from heaven upon his ene- 
mies, restored a dead child to life; Daniel stopt the mouths of 
^e lions; the three children sang songs in the fiery oven. 
Moreover, by this idea of letters and numbers, the incredulous 
Jews affirm that even Christ did so many miracles. The Rosie 
Crucians very well know the angels and spirits that govern these 
"il"? v"' *"*** therefore, deliver charmes against devils and 
their bonds, snd the manner of conjurations, for against diseases 
tn^heard a brother make a spirit cry out. 

Pythagoras was not onely initiated into the Mosaical art of 
numbers, but arrived also to the power of working miracles, as 



his going over a river with his companions, testifies that he 
speaking 80 and 1 1 in a uble to the river, the river answering 
him again with an audible and clear voice, *• Salve Pythagora ;** 
that he shewed his thigh to Abaris. the priest, and that he 
affirmed that it glistered like gold, and thence pronounced that 
he was Apollo ; that he was known to converse with his friends 
at Metapontium and Tauromenium (the one a town in Italy, 
the other in Sicily, and many dayes' journey distance) ; m 
one and the same day. This makes good my apologue at the 
beginning of " A new Method of Rosie Crucian Physick," and 
the "Way to Blisse." 

Porphyrins and Jamblicus report very strange things of him, 
which I willingly omit ; I shall onely adde his predictions of 
earthquakes, or, rather, because that may seem more natural!, 
his present shaking of places in cities, his silencing of violent 
winds and tempests ; his calming the rage of the seas and rivers, 
&c., which skill Empedocles, Epimenides, Cathartes. and Aba- 
ris baring got from him, they grew so famous, that Empedocles 
was sumamed Alexanemus, Epimenides, C'athartes, and Abaris, 
^thrabates from the power they had in surpressing of storms 
and winds, in freeing cities from the plague, and in walking sloft 
in the aire ; which skill enabled Pythagoras to visit his friends 
after that manner at Metapontium and Tauromenium, ia one and 
the same day. 

CHAPTER n. 

The Pythagoreans say that the very elements of letters have 
certaine divine numbers, by which, collected from proper names 
of things, you may draw conjectures concerning secret things to 
come. 

And there is an uneven number of vowels of imposed names, 
which did betoken lamenesse, or want of eyes, and such like 
misfortunes, if they bo assigned to the right side parts, but an 
even number to them of the left ; and, by the number of letters, 
you may find out the ruling planets of any one that is borne, and 
whether the husband or wife shall dye first, and know the pros- 
perous or unhappy events of the rest of our works. 

The Latine, Greek, and Hebrew letters deputed to each num- 
ber, I shall show ^ou, being divided into three classes, whereof 
the first is of unites, the second of tens, the third of hundreds 4 
and, seeing in the Roman alphabet there are wanting foure te 
make up the number of twenty-seven characters, their places are 
supplied with I and U, simple consonants, although the Germans 
for bu, the asperate, use a double w, the true Italians and French 
in their vulgar speech put G joyned with U, instead thereof 
writing thus, Yuilhelmus and Quilhelmus. 

Now, if you desire to know the ruling planet of any that is 
borne, compute his name, and of both his parents, through each 
letter, according to the countrey he was borne in, and the num- 
ber above written, and divide the summe of the whole being 
gathered together by 9, substracting it as often as you can ; and, 
if there remain a unity, or 4, both signifie the Sun ; if 2 or 7, 
both signifie the Moon, but 3. Jupiter; 5, Mercury ; 6, Venus; 
8, Saturn ; 9, Mars. And the reasons thereof I have shewed you 
in my book of geomancy and telesms, entituled, ** The Temple of 
Wisdome." 

In like manner, if you desire to know the ascendant of 
any one that is borne, compute his name, and of his mother and 
father, and divide the whole collected together by 12, if there 
remain ], it signifies the Lion ; if Juno, 2, Aquarius; if 3, Capri- 
corn ; if 4, Sagittarius ; 5, Cancer ; if Venus. 6, Taurus ; if 
Palladium, 7, Aries ; if Vulcans, 8, Libra ; if Mars is 9, Scor- 
pio; if 10, Virgo; if 11, Pisces; if Pho&bus, 12, they represent 
Gemmoa,^Heydon*$ Astrology, 1662. 

(To he eofUimted.) 



The Spots on the Sun.— Sir William Herschel attributes the 
spots on the sun to the emission of an aeriform fluid not yet in 
combustion, which displaces the great luminous atmosphere, and 
which is afterwards itself to serve the purpose of supporting com- 
bustion. Hence he supposed the appearance of copious snots to 
be indicative of the approach of warm seasons on the surmce of 
the earth ; and he has attempted to maintain his opinion by his- 
torical evidence. 
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THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questiona from Correspondenti are answered 
gratuitously, in accordance with the true and unerring prin» 
dples qf Astrological Sdenoe. 




To urR QviRisTs.— This departmeBt of oar work ioTolTes the solution 
of ** horary qoestions," so called trmsi a figure of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which Ae oorrespondiog answers are derired. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all oonvspondento to apeciN 
th§ exact hour and dttjf on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the sUrry science will necessarily occupy consider* 
able time which he ts willing to derote, without reward, to benefit the 
public, Tim ArrROLOOia hopes that the liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire a^udication upon 
IriTolons subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All sabjeots on which they may be really anxious, 
can be soWed with absolute certainty ; and the election of farourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or c«nnmenctng any new undertaking 
with adrantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communicationB addressed to ** The Astrologis " will be 
considered as strictiy confidential, and fhe initials only giren in the 
Oracle. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



8. Wall.— After much proerastinatifon, a settlement will be be made in 
the applicant's favour, although we do not judge his most sanguine 
wishes will be realised. Most probably a compromise will take plaoe, 
and this it is advisable to accept. By eradicating the foolish fear that 
exists regarding spiritual appearances, and teaching man that his 
whole life is bound up in the mystic and spiritual, we offer the greatest 
and most effectual antidote to superstition of erery kind- Those who 
feel inclined to cavil with our arguments in favour of unseen and 
intangible influences, should remember that their very existence is a 
problem whirh the finite knowledge of some sixty centuries has been 
baffled at all attempts to penetrate. We would inculcate a strong 
feeling of faith in the Good, the Pure, and the Beautiful, and un- 
onbounded reliance on the wisdom of that GRB\T FIRST CAUSE 
by whom we have been posited in tUs wonderfaJ sphere. 

W. Olinthus.— We have received Hie oommunication, and beg to ex> 

{>ress our acknowledgement for his attention. On erecting a figure 
or the time mentioned, we peroeiTe such unequivocal indications of 
future advancement as should induce him to look forward with the 
most sanguine expectations to the future. In seven months the first 
demonstration of this will occur, and, by friendly support, he will 
berore that time gain a more prominent position. The nativity is a 
favourablMme. showing a fsir prospect both to child and parent. 

A UkVQHTjSor JoPiTBR.— The oomplaint will be considerably alleviated 
by the a<n^tion of the present ooorse, but a change must ultimately be 
resorted to before health can be completely restored. 

T. S. ~YoB mfl\ be. as we before stated, in town for some time, but in 
conseqoe^te of a vacancy occurring in a distant division, it is probable 
you wttl be soon required in tiie west, and, if not Ireland, some similar 
^ dMtinatton will be found. 

K. 6. L.— We will (rive the subject every attention. The melancholy 
catastrophe to which he adverts is of too reeent occurrence for a length- 
ened discussion here. There is. we repeat, no such thing as chance 
in these matters, though, doubtiess, fimr a beneficent ultimate purpose 
these events are so decreed. It is one of the problems of philo- 
sophers. 

MiRi\.— Certainly, at a profit. The latter end of this month, or the 
beginning of next, will afford you the opportunity. 

SiKosRiTr.— The test to which you have put our astrological skill is by 
no means a slight one. llie horary figure exhibits a vivacity of dis- 
position and amiability of temper which, thus conjoined, would make 
many aim at tlie possession of a lieart so true and a form so fair But, 
alas i the stam wilt not accelerate their course, and hasten their decrees, 
even fur the satisfaction of intelligent young ladies, like our corre. 
spondent. You will have to endure Areedom for five years longer, 
when a tall, dark gi^tleman. holding a situation in a public company, 
will be deeply smitten, and offer his hand and heart. Unalloyed hap- 
piness will follow the union. 
PBUftiERoso.— We are deeply indebted for your obliging attention, and 
need not add that every care shall be taken of the volumes committed 
to our trust An old book is a kind of exhumed author, with whom 
we can hold convprtte of the past even as though he were living, and 
we priae them accordingly. More anon* 



SATim^ioi C4PRioomNDi^-The present undertaking on which you have 
entered is one fraught with much di Acuity, but you will by per- 
severance ultimately triumph over tiiem ail A pecuniary loss wiU 
take place in the month of August, which will produce much incon- 
venience ; the succeeding month will, however, make ample amends. 

Matilda.— Before the time mentioned you will find some circumntances 
occur which will induce a change in your determination. Next year 
will find another lover at your feet, whom you will not hesitate to 
accept. 

Edith Blrnrrim ~Be not alarmed: it was to another. You will leave 
England in two years, then marry one that you have already beard of. 
but not seen. Affluont circumstances are not promised, but you will 
have no cause to complain of evil fortune. 

X. W.— Should present circumstances not improve before the summer is 
over, you might adopt emigration prudently as a moile of bettering 
your condition. The advice you have just received from your country 
friend i« the best you can follow. To the other query we cannot 
reply. 

Mary Rosa Goo ld.— You had much better remain as you now are. 
without you wish to revive the most disagreeable events of your past 
life. 

Imquikkr. — By applying yourself to a friend, and obtaining his interest, 
you will obtain the situation you desire. For day, consult Calendar. 

Therrsa B— Your letter has been received, and the question proposed 
shall be solved in the number following. Let not a depression of spiriU 
bring about what you will have most to dread — au injury to your 
health, which, in your present situation, would be dangerous. Smiles 
will adorn, where te-ars— such silent outpourings of grief as thine— will 
only lessen the gleams of nunshine that flit across thy memory. 

^ .— Glorious scion of the Mercurial planet, we honour thy presence in 
our pages with delight. Marvellous as arc thy narrations, we know the 
principle, from our own experience, to be unerring, and shall avail 
ourselves of thy Mesmeric curative prowess for publication. The stoic 
allusion hath a more friendly interpretation. 

Tyro.— Terrestrial magnetism has solved the qnestion. Why the ma^- 
netic needle pointed north and south, was long a problem which phi- 
losophers endeavoured to solve in vain. It has been now demonstrated 
that heat will generate electricity, and it follows, from the well-known 
prindpl s of electro-mavnetism, that if a current of electricity be made 
to set up around our globe at the equator . the earth must necessarily 
become magnetic in the direction of north and south, and must in* 
fluence the direction of all other magnets on its surface, according to 
the usual law, that opposite poles attract each other, lliisis generally 
admitted to be the simple solution of the whole question. 

An unavoidable delay, arising from the temj^rary cessation of Uie 
/Astrologer from his studies, rendered necessary by the ardour with 
which they have of late been produced, will compel a great number of 
our correspondents to wait until the appearance of our next week's 
Oracle. 

•«• ITio great increase in the number of letters we now receive weekly, 
renders it imperative on the "Astrou>orr" to remind his corre- 
spondents that real ansiety, and not frivolous curiosity, must nrompt 
the questions. A little delay is necessarily occasioned; out all 
querists may rely upon being answered in their turn. The trifle 
charged for this work is, we need not say, wholly unremunerative.and 
it \* only by recommending it to their friends that our querists cau 
repay us ultimately for Uie time bestowed on their letters. The 
congrratulationH and good wishes we daily receive will stimulate us to 
increased exertions: and to the rapidly-increasing friends we are 

S lining throughout the country, this general acknowled^nnent of 
eir kind courtesy and co-operation must be held sutficient. All 
subscribers should hasten to complete their sets without delay, as the 
great demand for back numbers will soon cause a reprint, when 
an extra price must be charged Any nowsvender or bookseller will 
obtain them, if ordered, and. should any difficulty occur in getting 
them, all applications to our Otfire, as below, will be promptly and 
punctually attended to. Numbers 1 to 13 are now ready. 

To OUR Querists awu Subscribrrs.— Many letters having been received 
from persons resident in remote places, complaining that, in couse- 
qnence vf the difficulty and expense incurred in procuring the work, 
tiiey have been unable to avail themselves of the gratuitous astrolo- 
gical advice we proffer, the following arrangements have been made 
to meet the wishes of our readers and the public generally. All sub- 
scribers to the " AsTR LOO BR." by payment of one twelvemonth's 
subscription, in advance — 8s. fld. — will be entitied to a copy, 
sent every Friday evening, post /rfe. to any part of the United 
Kingdom, and, in additon, have priority of attention in the solution 
of such questions as they may feel desirous of having calculated. All 
who raav, therefore, wish to enjoy these privileges, are recommended 
to send their real name and address with the post-oiflce^ order for the 
above sum, drawn in favour of our publisher, to our Opf'icb only, and, 
at the same time, state the initials under which they should be 
answered in the " Oracle." Strict honour and confidence will be 
observed, and the utmost attention may be relied upon. 



•»• All letters and communications are requested to he addressed 
to •* The Astrologer** 10, Wellington^treet Northy Strand, 
London. ^^ 

London : Printed by .S. I'atloh, George-yard, Drury-court, Strand. t 
Published hy J J».nes, at the Oflice. 10, Wellington-street North, 
Strand ; and sold by Vickers, Strange, Cleave, Berger, Pnrkess, Clements, 
Earth, and all Booksellers. 
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Tins problem— for such it has been to the many who obstinately refuse to sanction the belief of a 
gradual link of desigx — luis been resorted to as an easy, and forsooth, satisfactory, niclhod of 
accounting for such combinations of circumstances as apparently have no immediate connection witli 
each other. Chance lias been regarded as the sole cause of half the minor events that chequer our 
path through life with the influences of good or evil, and to it has the uniform good forliine of one^ 
or the unvarying calamities of another, been pertinaciously attributed. Firmly believing that the 
life of every individual is subject to certain pro-organised regulation:?, from which all succeeding 
events are evolved, and that mere casualties or chances have no power to affect the destiny by which 
we are influenced, we arc strongly inclined to trace the vicissitudes of existence to a more endurin;: 
and less uncertain power. The slightest inquiry into the immutable laws by which creation is 
governed, and a review of the peculiar circumstances attending the life of any one individual in 
particular, would suffice to convince the most sceptical that there is a curtain mission for each to 
fulfil, and a certain destiny to be wrought out, which icannot be altered or frustrated by any 
succeeding influence. We see daily exemplifications of this strange power. A single incident, 
coming upon him suddenly and unexpectedly, will change the whole course of a man's life ; but, 
instead of this being referable to mere chance, a momenl*s reflection would establish its connection 
with a preceding train of events, which must and will bring about a pre-destined result. The vast 
chain of social intercourse is so complicated and interwoven with invisible links, that it is dilficuU, 
in many cases, and in some impossible, to know how and by what friendly medium our circumstances 
will be improved or injured. But that there is in each case a destined service or the reverse to be 
experienced, it would be folly to deny, from the repeated proofs we have of its existence. To adopt 
the phrase generally employed in these matters — we are brought '* by chance** into the society of a 
stranger whom we have never before seen, nor perhaps heard of, and this at a place where apparent 
accident had alone caused us to come. An intimacy is formed, a congeniality of disposition is felt, 
the str&Dger ripens into a friend, and to this acquaintance, thus seemingly casual and undesigned, our 
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future adrancement in life may be attributed. This is a case 
that must come within the knowledge of every one ; and although 
few care to trace back the past events of their life to a source 
like this, we may convince ourselves of its truth by retrospection. 
What is called '* love at sight '* is only a familiar phrase of this 
grand principle of destiny, and, amongst other hourly recurring 
testi mo nies, must establish the assertion that there ie no euek a 
thing a$ CHANCE. To know by astral influeooes, therefore, 
the tendency to good or evil^to have fbreshadowed, by astrolo- 
gical acumen, the periods when the tide that governs the "affiuis 
of man'* may be taken at the flood— to be warned against and 
prepared for misfortune, or sustained by ihe sure prospect of 
future prosperity^-these, the high offices of the Astrologer, form 
no humble nor unimportant task. On him to whom these mi|^ty 
trusts are confided rests a responsibility almost sacred in its 
nature. 

« LEAVES OF LEGENDARY LORE* 

• 

No. V.—THE SPECTRE OF OAKHAMPTON. 

It was in compUanoe with the frequently reiterated request of 
an old and valued friend— one who had known him from child- 
hood, and been the selected companion of his father's maturer 
days, that Mervyn Botherfleld determined on an excursion to 
the North. In tne noblest part of Derbyshire, stood the ancient 
and hospitable mansion of his inviter, a landholder, of universal 
benevolence, great popularity, and cultivated mind. Often, 
when business or inclination called Sir Herbert Oakhampton 
from his retirement to London, had they met; and the diflerence 
of their ages, that of Sir Herbert excitmg an almost filial regard 
and reverence in his younger friend, seemed calculated to 
render their friendship permanent and beneficial to at least one 
of its entertainers. If Mervyn had, from childhood, been ac- 
customed to look up to Sir Herbert as one entitled by time, 
disposition, and the tacitly delegated authority of a father who 
appreciated lus good qualities, and sought no better guardian and 
overlooker of a son whom he had loved almost to idolatry — ^with 
unhesitating admiration and attention — he, on the other hand, 
found in the ready obedience, respectful attachment, and hi^ 
and chivalrous mind of his youthful charge, a natural escape for 
all the parental feelings of which his nature towards a son was 
susceptible. But Providence had not blessed him with a male 
heir to his name, rank, and fortune. He had but one child — a 
daughter — and, fond of inculcating opinions and principles to 
one to whom, in the business and comsion of the world, they 
might prove ornamental and advantageous, it is not surprising 

that he should have looked upon Mervyn with a truly parental 



tractive towns or villages. The journey passed off very agreeably ; 
sometimes he would pick up a chance traveller who happened to 
be going in the same direction and was a communicative indi- 
vidual. He thus acquired several road acquaintances, who 
served to beguile the way and render service as human guide- 
posts— repertories, from which accounts of the best inns, best 
roads, narratives, and family histories attached to the various 
manor-houses, old buildings, and country seats, met with on the 
way, might be sathered. One by one, however, they dropped 
oS, each succeeding the other, and agaiu leaving the traveller to 
the companionship of his own thoughts, till he began to near his 
destination. As ne approached that part of Derbyshire in which 
the house of his friend was situate, these ephemeral companions 
were less frequenUy to be encountered; the country became less 
redcdent of companionship, and Mervyn was, therefore, fain to 
find amusement for himself. A few hours* longer ride would 
bring him to Oakhampton manor-house, and, leaving the high 
road with pleasurable feelings, he struck off into a bridle-way, 
and cantered gaily towards an ascending ridge of forest land, m 
which the road in the distance seemed to be swallowed up. 

Evening gradually crept on ; the rough and disused road 
appeared, as he advanced, to put on a lonely expression, and he 
found tiie high spirits in which he had hitherto pursued his day's 
journey, degenerate into a soberness, if not somewhat melancholy 
of feeling. The way grew desolate and uncheering; the ruts of 
the meagre road began to increase in size and rougfauess ; masses 
of heavy and solenm- looking trees stretched out in forest 
grandeur on either side, and the shadows of approaching night 
were solitarily descending over the thickly timbered eminences. 
At long intervals he pamed a lone, savage-looking, and old- 
fashioned cottaffe, embrowned by the ehiiaro scuro ^oom of the 
advancing twilight, and hardly distinguishable from the dark 
woodland which surrounded it, except by the grey, lazily curling 
smoke, which crept perpendicularly upward from its weather- 
beaten, edge-worn, and brick-patched chimney. TTiere were but 
few clouds in the sky ^ the sun had already set, and a deep-red 
flush, gradually dullmg down to broad and even grey, partially 
illuminated the west, and set forward a jagged line of old trees 
at the extremity of the landscape, in bold and dark relief. All 
was quiet — solemnly quiet — except, now and then, the hollow 
bark of some distant watch-dog, drowsily breaking on the stillness, 
and a tinkling sheep-bell, pleasingly coming from a ** distant fold,** 
and calling up in the imagination pictures of pastoral content- 
ment and repose. The scene was mvourable to reflection, and 
Mervyn, letting the reins fall on the shoulder of his steed, who 
now hanging lus head, deliberately plodded on« abandoned him- 
self to retrospection and reverie. The road terminated itself 
amongst a knot of tough oaks, crowning a succession of soft and 
verdant slopef^,; and the deep shadows cast by their leafy 
branches to the ground, with the subdued whispering of the 
breeze as it crept through them, called Mervyn to himself, 
(lathering up his reins in haste again, and looking about him, he 
tried in vain to discover some symptom of the place of which he 
I was in search. A light gleamed a short distance in advance 
' " ' ^' and, 



eye, and' had the conduct of "his self-elected charge as much at | from the trellised window of a small and mean cottage 
hesrt as if he possessed the privileges and authority of a parent. I determining to apply to its inhabitants for a direction, he rode 

Mervyn respected his mentor, and loved his daughter; the * ' -* —^ ~~*u^..* j: *: — ^*\. ♦u^ t.-w,^1o nf ^j« Iah* 

latter being a circumstance not at all likely to diminish the 
deference and consideration which he paid to him. Nor was he 
viewed witih indifference by the fair Dorothy, who, unlike her 



unpoetical name, was all smiles, buoyancy, and fairy-like delicacy 
and grace : he had established a rulmg interest in her heart, and 
both sire and daughter looked forward with impatience for his 
arrival. Their umon was, at the wish of the father, delayed 
until Mervyn had spent a year or two in travelling, and thereby 
satisfied his migratory propensities ; Sir Herbert considering it 
more advisable that, if the indiiuUion were irrepressible, he 
should indulge in wandering before marriage than after. The 
day approached for Mervyn's setting out. Having furnished 
himself with a few valuable articles as presents for his intended 
bride and her worthv father, one fine morning in the month of 
June, 1815, just as the bells of the town churches were striking 
seven, ajn., mounted on a stout and excellent roadster, he 
commenced his northern journey. Having no particular wish or 
reason for hurry, he travelled rather leisurely, putting up at 
nights at the best hostelries, in the most picturesque ana at- 



forward, and, without dismounting, with the handle of his long 
whip rapped at the door. An old crone came peering to the 
entrance, looking somewhat suspiciously at her disturber. 

" Do you know, my good woman,** said he, ** whereabouts I 
am ? I am in search of a manor-house somewhere about here, 
but I know not where to look for it.*' 

" Eh ?*' was the no very courteous response. ** Pm a little 
hard of hearing—can't hear what you say.** 

Mervyn was obliged to dismount; he advanced to the old 
woman, and said in her ear, 

** In what direction lies Oakhampton Hall ? It lies, I believe, 
in the neighbourhood ; you can, doubtless, tell me ?** 

«* Ay !— Oak what?** 

" Oakhampton Hall.** 

•* And you want to go there ?** 

" If I had not, I should not have asked a direction.** 

" Eh ? Oakhampton Hall ? Take the first path to the right, 
then cross the stream, and ye*ll see it afore ye.'* 

*' Thank ye, thank ye ; take that for your trouble (giving kex 
a piece pf iUver), How fcr nwy I be ftom it?*' 
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The old wonum waa now yotuAiiif ia ; iritiioat taming she 
fiuUenly said, 

" Can't staj just now to talk t' ye i the road 'a afore ye." 

Anathematising her paaoity of inteUigtnce, he rei^monnted and 
proceeded, endeavouring to keep in his memory the laconic 
direction he bad wrung from her. '* Keep to the right," mur- 
mured he ; '* cross a stream, and I shall see it before me ; very 
good!" 

Two or three himdred yards farther he diseemed a sheep path 
turning off to the right. Now confident of his route, and be- 
ginning to feel rather hungry and fatigued, he spurred his horse, 
who seemed to gather renewed vigour from the mossy soflnees of 
the dewy grass, and soon had the pleasure of discerning in the 
twili^t the stream and bridge of which he was in search. 
Cautiously crossing it, and emerging from a clump of low-lying 
forest trees, a scene of romantic and unparalleled beauty burst 
upon his vision. Upon a broad and gentle eminence, skirted by 
gigantic oaks, that towered like Titans into the star-twinkling 
and deep blue sky, and shadowed. with a mass of rich foliage the 
smooth carpet of grass, which sloped evenly from beneath them, 
stood the venerable front of Oakhampton Hall, an antique build- 
ing, whose time-fretted gables, edged with moulded, lichened 
copinss, rusty weathercocks, casemented oriels, high and 
wreathed chimney stalks, and red brick angles, claimed the 
reign of James, the first Stuart, as the period of its erection. 
The extensive park in which it was situated was luxuriantly 
timbered, abounding in glade, slope, and hollow, and the neigh- 
bouring district abrupt» interesting, and picturraqne. Over the 
distant hills a yellow moon was softly rising, imparting a pleasing 
solemnity to the scene, and gleaming in some of the higher castle 
lattices. In one or two of the lower windows lights were visible. 

Mervyn advanced to an andent gate-house, to which he was 
admitted by a silver-headed porter, apparently as ancient as the 
building to which he officiated as janitor. Condescendin^y 
shaking hands with the old man, who testified much joy at seemg 
him, and committing the care of his steed to his inspection, he 
walked up to the principal door of the Hall, and on entering was 
met by Sir Herbert and his daughter. 

*' My dear boy, I am delighted to see you. What sort of a 
journey have you had ? — not very agreeable ; you look fatigued : 
there, shake hands with Dorothy, and let us seek the more con> 

rial air of the library. Stephen, some refreshment instantly 
Mr. Rotherfield. And what's the news in London, Mervyn ? 



None at all, sir ; never was the metropolis so devoid of in- 
terest. Had I the neatest possible wish to entertain you with 
town topics, I should find it difficult to discover one. I have not 
even an adventure on the road to relate. The time passed very 
agreeably ; the places at which I stopped were pleasing and con- 
venient, my horse a very good one, and my pistols were never 
once drawn from their case.'* 

** Ood forbid that they should have been !*' cried Dorothy. 

'* I must confess I had no great wish to put my skill in marks- 
manship to the teet. A single traveller, sam attendant, traversing 
a lonely and dangerous road, would have been no difficult object 
of attack to our gentlemen of the highway ; but, favoured by die 
gods, I have made my voyage in safety, and anchored with un- 
sprung mast and undiminished cargo. Thoush the latter was 
not very w^hty, 1 should not have very willingly parted with 
any portion of it. Well, sir, this is the first visit I have paid to 
your mansion ; it is really an enviable building, and the timber 
in your park would cheer the eye of many a spendthrift. To lay 
hands on the tutelanr deities of your sylvan retirement, would b^ 
an act of utter sacrilege. Metropolitan as I am, I think I could 
find in my heart to take up my residenoe here for Hie remainder 
of my life, and grow hoary beneath the shadows of your Van- 
dyked and mossy walls. Your servants, too, look as u they had 
sprung up with the building, * grown with its growth, and 
stren^ened with its strength. ' Everything is in strict keeping ; 
but I find you. Sir Herbert, and vou. Miss Dorothy, the same as 
I have known vou in town — kind, attentive, and uniformly en- 
caging. You look not as gloomy and antedUuvian as your neie* 
ditary residence. Before I go. Sir Herbert, I shall b^ leave to 
cultivate acquaintance with your ancestors in the picture gallery, 
as I understand you have a fine assortment, soma by artists of no 
mean eminence. I must let you know that I veckon myielf 
something of a cotmoisicur " ^ 



** Some, Indeed, possess conaiddrable merit," said Sir Her- 
bert ; *' yon shall hare an early opportunity of judging yourself.'* 

** And, in so ancient and picturesque an edifice, so romanti- 
cally situated, have you no ghost to impart a pleasing and mys- 
terious interest to the whole ? Are you the only presiding deity 
of this enchanted castle, dear Dorothy, or do you share your 
sovereignty with beings of a less captivating order?" 

Sir Herbert's brow darkened for a moment; but, before he 
could reply, Dorothy laughingly said, 

'* Oh, we are not without creatures of the kind to give interest 
to our abode. If you are partial to their company, and attached 
to apartments which have been honoured by their presence, I 
think I can prevail upon my father to endeavour to procure you 
an interview with one who had the reputation, sometime since, 
of being the most formidable of the digue. And, fortunately, 
you have come at a most opportune time, for our visitor is 
somewhat fantastical, and only bestows his visits on certain oc- 
casions. How say you f — will you commission my father to 
f&dlitate an audience f " 

" It is plain, whatever may be the belief in the neighbourhood, 
ffou have no great credit in Uie groimds of its existence," said 
Sir Herbert, rather displeasedly smiling. 

** And have pou, sir ?" cried Mervyn. 

" /," returned he: "I think it would be rather difficult to 
prove that I afforded any reason for the question being asked. 
No ! at my time of life p^le are little suspected of crediting 
the existence of ghosts. There is scarcely an old building with- 
out some tale or other of the kind, I expect," he carelessly 
added. 

" And your*s is no exception to the general rule, sir ?" said 
Mervyn. '* Well, I own that I am particukrly interested with 
this eccentric appearance, who presumes to di«^ute the right of 
possession with its proprietor, notwithstanding the substantiality 
of lus claim to a less visionaiv title, and appropriates apartments 
to his sole use and benefit, without the pemussion of the owner, 
and paying the dues of acknowledgment. It is a species of in- 
convenient tenantry. Sir Herbert; I dare say you hive found it 
so. But there is a legend, of course, attached to the phantom, 
and that you would fiivoiir me by doling forth." 

"I must be excused," snid Sir Herbert; "I was never much 
of a legendary, aiid kriow not how to heighten effects and dress 
up incidents. The fact is, that there has been an odd tale 
respecting a party "^o once owned the hall, afloat in the neigh- 
bourhood for many years past. I have often heard it from my 



grandmother, who', perhaps, poor woman, thought she enhanced 
the dignity of the family oy intimating that a ghost story was 
attached to its hereditary seat. The following is an abstract 
and brief chronide of the tradition : — About seventy or eighty 
years ago the master of this house and domain was Reginald 
Oakhampton, a determined stickler for the court, and a pro- 
fessed contemner of the prqfanum tul^us. Tins gentlemen 
had the happiness to possess a most beautiful wife, a scion of one 
of the most ancient and honourable families in the county. 
Hiougji extremely fond of his wife, he was suspected to be a 
little tainted with the green-eved monster, although she had the 
reputation of being the most faultless of beings. The reputation, 
you will find, before I finish my stonr, was not altogether just. 
A younger brother of Reginald, who nad been a long time in the 
Netherlands, came down into Derbyshire to pay him a visit ; 
and, somehow or other, an imlawfUl kind of affection seems to 
have sprung up between the former and the lady of the hall. 
Rcj^nald was attending the king when rumours of^ this reached 
his ears; bursUng with rage he posted back immediately, and 
had the misfortune of finding his orother, not only in the house, 
but in a suite of rooms expressly appropriated to his wife's use. 
Without panshig to consider what he was doins, and deaf to the 
shrieks and entreaties of his terrified partner, he tore his sword 
from the scabbard, and, ere his brother had time to put himself 
upon his guard, stabbed him to the heart. Overpowered with 
horror he fled away, and, as some say, ended his days in a 
fbreign land. After some time elapsed the la4y recovered from 
the shock, and lived to marry a second time ; but she could not 
bear to reside in the edifice in which the tragedy had taken 
place, and so abandoned it altogether—that is to say, to some of 
the adherents of the frunHy. Great part of it was shut up, until 
mf gfaadAtter, on taking pofiMflBion of the eatatO) had the whole 
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hroWQ agAiii open and tepairedi with tlie ridw of making It 
entirely Uis Aiture residence. So it lias continued till my time ; 
and now I have given you an outline of the story/* 

" But sir, this is a very tragical story, I confess ; but you have 
not established any propinquity between it and the appearance 
which is believed to haunt the building which was its scene. I 
think I can guess at the denouement. The ghost of this slain 
gentleman is suspected to walk the rooms in which he was mur- 
dered ?** 

" Yes, that is it exactly,*' said Sir Herbert. " You have 
saved me a world of trouble. I cannot get the superstition out 
uf the foolish heads of myservants. The apartments are by their 
folly rendered quite useless, and, though not shut up, are seldom 
if ever looked into." 

" A pity," cried Mervyn, " that so much good room should be 
wasted. Now, I am so steadfast a believer in ghosts, ' black, 
white, and grey,' that I request to be allowed the privilege of 
sleeping in one of the haunted apartments. You have a bed- 
chamber among them ; one, perhaps, commodious and delight- 
fully antique ?" 

*' I could not think of any such thing," returned Sir Herbert 
' A very inhospitable trick indeed it would be in me, to lav mvt 
guest in an apartment which all the rest of the household hold 
in utter terror. You shall do no such thing, Mervyn." 

"You forget, father," cried Dorothy, "that Mr. Mervyn could 
sleep there, for five days to come, with impunity. You must 
know," she continued, turning to Mervyn, " that our spectral 
visitant only favours us with his company, according to the 
belief amongst the servants and neighbourhood, once in twenty 
years. On Friday next will he, as it is said, be again visible ; 
till then you may sleep in the room perfectly un£sturbed by 
expectations of his coming." ' 

" Well, then, if you please, sir, so great is my desire of rooting 
out this disagreable and unwelcome visitor, until Friday I will 
sleep in other quarters ; but on that night, remember, I mark 
these rooms as my own." 

"You need not fear that your claim will be disputed," said 
Dorothy. "You will have four or five spacious apartments, 
fitted up in good style, and replete with conveniences, all to your- 
self. The bed-room faces the east, too, and you can have the 
gratification of seeing the sun rise over our woody hills. It is a 
splendid sight." 

" It shall be mine, by Jove I" cried Mervyn. " It is not likely 
the belief of the ghost's existence will any longer be entertained 
after I have exposed its fallacy ; will it, sir ?" 

" No, my people must be blinder and more simple than I gave 
them credit for, should such be the case. But, Mervyn, I can- 
not allow any such thing. What would be said of me ? You 
must sleep elsewhere. We will find you a comfortable— and old- 
fashioned, if you like it^-room ; one to your heart's content. I 
shall lock up the doors on the day. 

" Excuse me, sir, but I think you will go the best way to 
perpetuate the supersition. If the people find you encouraging 
it, it is not likely they will let it drop. Besides, how could it be 
falsified ? That can only be done by somebody sleeping in the 
room on this particular night ; and remember, sir, Uiat no other 
opportunity will occur for a number of years. You must, posi- 
tively, let me do as I wish." 

" No, no, indeed," cried Sir Herbert; " it's ridiculous. Give 
up the thought Mervyn ; give up the thought." 

" Nay, I must not be refused. I have set my mind upon it, 
and I am reckoned rather wilful. Besides, I do you a service 
the eficct of which will be felt for ever. I dare say you find 
that side of your house scarcely habitable while the opinion is 
afloat. These chimeras ought to be rooted out ; nay, I feel it 
incumbent on me to assist in so doing. I shall positively be 
seriously ofiended if you refuse me. Besides, I'll tell you another 
thing, sir ; it is not at all unlUcely that some ^rson about your 
establishment tries to amuse himself by practising on the fears 
and credulity of your domestics. This opportunity will scarcely 
be let slip ; and you will have the satisfaction of having ^rour 
house haimted for the next twenty years. Root out the evil at 
once. 

" Well, well, we'll think of it," said Sir Herbert, filling a 
glass of wine for his young and impetuous friend ; " there's time 
between thia and Friday to debate the mattei U^oroughly. There 



ia some comcy In your ladt argnment, and, aa I could not think 
of submittmg you to even a transient uneaaineas) I will alee^ 
there myself; enact the ghost in my own house. Surely you 
will not dispute that I'm best entitled to support the character." 

" That I will not on any account permit you to do. It will be 
said immediately that I incited you to an act for which I myself 
wan.ted sufficient courage. No, sir, the ordeal is mine, or it 
shall not be gone through at all. I will permit no interlojper." 

" Tliis is very idle conversation, upon my word," cried Sir 
Herbert. " You may be more profitably employed with the 
wine there before you. When you have filled yourself a bumper 
I will thank you for the bottle. Come, draw around the fire ; I 
interdict all further parley on his ghostship. Were it not dark. 
Son Mervyn, I woiidd show you some of my pictures^but all 
that in good time to-morrow. Leading from the adjoining room 
is a smidl ornithological museum. I have some rare specimens, 
which I wish you much to see. Come this way." 

Taking up a light from the table, he led the way through two 
or three elegantly furnished rooms, to a unique though small 
apartment, mmished with well-filled cases of stuffed birds of the 
most brilliant plumage, and animals of the rarest description. 

Mervyn seemed b^t upon having his wish, for no opportunity 
was let slip for reiterating his request, until Sir Herbert, fairly 
wearied out, fell m, and gave his consent. The days between 
that of his arrival and the following and most eventful Friday, 
were very agreeably spent. Seeing over the mansion, traversing 
the park, emitting good-hnmouredly with the ancient domestics, 
riding, in company with Dorothy, over the neighbourhood, fish- 
ing, music, eating, and conversation, made the time fly lightly 
enough. Friday at length arrived. Mervyn was all day in high 
spirits, though the servants one and all shrugged their shoulders, 
shuddered, and looked at him with a kind of doubtful fear. 

(To be concluded in our nexU) 



AN EVENING THOUGHT. 



The old church-clock strikes out the hour with a strong level 

chime, 
Telling, whilst sleep swathes half the earth, the imfidtering 

march of Time, 
As if with mailed hand he smote the sounding doors of night, 
Or beat aloud his world-wide wings along his forward flignt. 
O'er town and village, moimd and tower— o'er ocean, hill, and 

vale. 
Keeping bright life and dusky death for ever on his traiU 

Sweet time for thought ! a summer's night with golden-lighted 

skies. 
No noise to mar the quietude that round us brooding lies ; 
The circling air, low fluttering, seems with shadowy spirits rife. 
At parley for this old dark world of sorrow, sin, and strife ; 
Oh ! tiiat one now would whispering come, with kind out-holden 

hand, 
And bear me flying through the sky into the eternal land 



UNrvBBSAL PuiLANTHKOFT. — Bv uature man is impressed 
with an attachment to himself, and to his own species, of the 
warmest kind ; this stamp of Nature's hand is indeed inseparable 
from life ; actuated by its influence, we cultivate everything that 
seems to have a tendency to ms^e man happy ; but mis princi- 
ple, great and necessary as it is, is apt to influence our judgment 
in the moat important speculations, and to lead us into conclu- 
sions ill-founded and erroneous. It is this prevailing love of 
human life, and an attachment to whatever may be thought to 
resemble it, which has separated man to so great a distance from 
the beautiAil works of nature, and has reared him in imagination 
to the highest and most lofty station in the scale of existence. 
The great mass of people consider all things in existence as made 
for their own particulur accommodation and use, and they deem 
creatures of a different spedea firom ttooselYea aa entitteu to no 
ahare of thek Qrmpathy or regard. 
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THfi AStROLOQEft*S STUDY) 

£eing PredicHoru qf the Chief Events from Week to Week, 




The starry configurations of the week are fraught with much 
of evil for those hieh in power ; as Mars hastens through Aquarius 
10 conjunction with Saturn, his influence will be felt by many of 
the mighty. A popular American general, and an able British 
commander, succumb to the conqueror of us all ; and some ex- 
citement will prevail in the commercial worid from the intelU- 
gence of gieat disquietude in the north. Some unexpected cases 
of fraud occur, and several acts of larceny are discovered. 



THE ASTROLOQER^S CALENDAR. 

A Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations qf the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences, 

Wednesday, May 2l3t.— Squally, stormy weather. Ask no 
favours, and woo not. 

Thursday, May 22nd. — Fafrer, and an increase of warmth. 
Deal with elderly people. 

Friday, May 23rd.— Fair and warm. Buy or sell railway 
shares. A good day for making money. 

Saturday, May 24th.— Fair, with light breeze. Travel, but 
seek not public bodies. 

Sunday, May 25th.— Fair, with showers at night. Visit thy 
friend, and prosper. 

Monday, May 26th.— Stormy and cloudy. Very evil for all 
new undertakings. 

Tuesday, May 27th. — Fair. Speculations judiciously began 
this day will prove fortunate. 



THE WONDERFUL SECRETS OF 
NUMBERS. 

[From Heydon's Holy Chiide^ihe most scarce and valuable 
work in the library of the British Museum.] 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE NUHBSK ELEVEN. 

By 11 Theophilus Fulwood, the Rosie Crucian, knew the 
Demones Metallici and Guardian Genii, who told him that the 
bodies of spirits were cold ; and, indeed, it stands to very good 
reason that the bodies of spirits, being nothing but coagulated 
aire, should be cold, as well as coagulated water, which is snow 
and ice, and that it should be a more keen and piercing cold, it 
consisting of more subtill particles then those of water, and, 
therefore, more fit to insinuate, and more accurately and sting- 
ingly to afiect and touch the nerves. Hence we may also dis- 
cover the folly of the opinion that makes the very essence of 
spirits to be fire, for how unfit that would be to coagulate the 
aire is plaine at first, for it would rather melt and dissolve those 
consistencies than constringe them, and freeze them in a manner ; 
but it is rather manifest that the essence of spirits is a substance 
specifically distinct from all corporeal matter whatsoever ; but 
my intents is not to phylosophize concerning the nature of 
spirits. 

Pherecydes Syrus, the Rosie Crucian, and master of Pytha- 
goras, by eleven knew the Fauni and Sylvan!,', and Onocentauii, 
a kind of spirits that frequent the iiroodsi and are of a dark 



aolouf $ they c4tlsd a hoise and stir in those desolaie places, and, 
therefore, he forewarns his scholars to beware of their acquaint- 
ance. 

The number 11, as it exceeds the number 10, which 'is the 
number of the Commandments, so it falls short of the number 
12, which is of grace and peifection, therefore it is called the 
number of sins, and the penitent. Hence, in the tabernacle 
there were commanded to be made 11 coats of hair, which is the 
habit of those that are penitent and lament for their sins ; whence 
this number hath no communion with divine or celestiall things, 
nor any attraction attending to things above, neiUier hath it any 
reward, but yet sometimes it receives a gracious favour from 
God, as he which was called the eleventh hour to the vinevard 
of the Lord received the same reward as those who had bom 
the burthen and heat of the day; and I never knew but one 
spirit that ever appeared by this number that was a good spirit; 
and that Theophilus Fulwood had, as he gathered from certaine 
monitory dreams and visions, although other spirits would speak 
to him, this would not, but vet he was forewarned as well of 
several dangers as vices ; that this spirit discovered hunself to 
him after he had, for a whole year together, earnestly prayed to 
God to send a good angel to him, and he engraved 11 in silver 
for it to be the guide and govemour of his life and actions, that 
he might not be deluded by evil spirits. 

Wherefore, from that time, saith Eugenius Theodactus, he did 
affirm that a spirit was alwayes with him, and, by some sensible 
sign, did ever advertise him with things, as by striking lus right 
ear, if he did any wayes amiss ; if otherwise, his leu ; if any 
bodv came to circumvent him, that his right ear was struck; but 
his left ear, if a good man, and to good ends, accosted him ; if he 
was about to eat or drink any thing that would hurt him, or in- 
tended or purposed to himself to do any thing that would prove 
ill, that he was prohibited by a sign : or, if he delayed to follow 
his business, that he was quickened oy a sign followed him. 

Now, sayes he, by 11 a good angel will come and make you 
invisible, and transform you into auv of these shapes : a boy, a 
lamb, a dove, a beam of light ; and the spirit gets into the body, 
and, by his subtill substance— more operative and searching then 
any sether or lightning— melts the vielding compages of the body 
to such a consistency, and so much of it as is fit for his purpose, 
and makes it pliable to your imagination, and then it is as easie 
for him to work it into what shape he pleaseth, as it is to work 
the aire into such forms and figures as he ordinarily doth ; nor is 
it any more difficulty for an angel to mollifie what's hard, then it 
is to harden what is soft and fluid as the aire. 

And he that hath this power, you can allow him that which is 
lesser — ^viz., to instruct men how they shall for a time forsake 
their bodies, and come in again ; for, can it be a hard thing for 
him that can thus melt ana take in pieces the particles of the 
bod^, to have the skill and power to loosen the soul — a substance 
distmct from the body, and separable from it, which at last is 
done by the easy course of nature at final dissolution of soul 
and body, which we call death ; but no course of nature ever 
transforms the body of man into the shape of a lamb or a dove, 
so that this is more hard and difierent from the course of nature 
then the other ; I, you'l say the greatness and incredulity of the 
miracle is this, that there should be an actual seuaration of 
soul and body, and yet no death. But this is not at all strange, if 
we consider that death is properly a disjunction of the soul from 
the body, by reason of the bodie s unfitness any longer to enter- 
tain the soul, because of diseases or age. 

But this is not such a miracle, nor is the body properly dead, 
though the soul be out of it; for the life of the body is nothing 
else but that fit fitness to be actuated by the soul, the conserva- 
tion whereof is helped by aurum potabile, and numbers engraven 
in gold, silver, precious stones, and in metals, which keeps out 
the cold, keeps in the heat and spirits, that the frame and temper 
of the body may continue in fit case to entertain the soul again at 
her return ; so the vital stem of the carcase being not spent, the 
pristine operations of life are presently again kindled, as a torch 
new blown out, and yet reekmg, suddenly catches fire from the 
flame of another, though at some distance, the light gliding down 
the smoak. 

Wherefore the flying in the aire, walking in ladies' chambers 
invisibly, and bringmg of messages from one lover to another, and 
discoToring secrets, &c. it is easie ; for they be then really out 
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of the bodies. And Socrates lying in the field for quietness* sake, 
b^ng fiur from the noise of his brawling wife Zantippe, fell 
asleep, and being asleep, Euripides espied a thing come out of 
his mouth Tory lovely to behold, of a whitish colour, little, but 
made like a cony running in the grass, and at last coming to a 
brook side, very busily attempting to cet over, but not being 
able, one of the standers by made a bridge for it of his sword, 
which it passed over bv, and came back again with the use of 
' the same passage, and then entered into Socrates his mouth, 
and they saw it no more afterwards ; when he waked, he told 
how he dream'd he had gone over an iron bridge, and other 
particulars answerable to what Euripides and his fellowes had 
seen before hand ; all those that transform themselves into lambs, 
doves, bryes, or little birds, or conies, have their understandings 
unchanged, they have the mind and memory of a man as before. 

In an elected hour they engrave 11 in cast metall, and the 
numbers, angels and letters belonging to it ; and this maketh the 
bearer to gain In his trade, cureth all diseases in the legs, viz. 
the gout, Ac. And to this appears an angel like a beautiful man, 
that makes a man prosperous by sea. 

By this number they know times when to give medicines, and 
how devils offer themselves ; by this number you shall know an 
angel from a devil, as you shall see in the third book all in order. 



DIVINGS IN DEMONOLOQY. 

PYTTE THE THIRD. 

OF THB VABIOUS KINDS OP DEMONS AND THEIR CHABACTBRISTICS. 




ITH the view of illustrating other accounts 
of apparitions, we shall now return to the 
doctrine of demonology which was once 
taught. Although the leading tenets of 
this occult science may be traced to the 
Jews and early Christians, yet they were 
matured by our earlv communication 
with the Moors of Spain, who were the chief philosophers of the 
dark ages, and between whom and the natives of France and 
Italy, a great communication subsisted. Toledo, Seville, and 
Salamanca, became the greatest schools of magic. At die latter 
city, prelections on the black art were, from a consistent regard 
to the solemnity of the subject, delivered within the walls of a 
vast and gloomy cavern. The schoolmen taught, that all know- 
ledge might be obtained from the assistance of the fallen angels. 
They were skilled in the abstract sciences, in the knowledge of 
precious stones, in alchymy, in the various languages of mamdnd 
and of the lower animals, in the belles lettres, in moral philoso- 
phy, pneumatology, divinity, magic, history, and prophecy. 
They could controul the winds, the waters, and the influence of 
the stars; they could raise earthquakes, induce diseases, or 
cure them, accomplish all vast mechanical undertakings, and 
release souls' out of purgatory. They could influence the pas« 
sions of the mind, procure the reconciliation of friends or foes, 
engender mutual discord, induce mania and melancholy, or 
direct the force and objects of the sexual affections. Such was 
the object of demonology, as tAught by its most orthodox pro- 
fessors. Yet other systems of it were aevised, which had tneir 
origin in causes attending the propagation of Christianity. For 
it must have been a work of much time to eradicate the universal 
belief, that the Pagan deities, who had become so numerous as 
to fill every part of the universe, were fabulous beings. Even 
many learned men were induced to side with the popular opinion 
on the subject, and did nothing more than endeavour to reconcile 
it with their acknowledged systems of demonology. They taught 
that such heathen objects of reverence were iallen angels in 
league with the prince of darkness, who, until the appearance 
of our Saviour, had been allowed to range on the earth uncon- 
trolled, and to involve the world in spiritual darkness and delu- 
sion. According to the various ranks which these roirits held 
in the vast kingdom of Lucifer, tiiey were suffered, in their 
degraded state, to take up their abode in the air, in mountains, 
in springs, or in seas. But, although tl^e various attributes 
ascribed to the Greek and Roman deities, were, by the early I 
teachers of Christiaiiityi considered in the humble light of | 



4emomAcal delusions, yet for many eentoiM th^ possessed 
great influence over tne minds of the vulgar. In me reign of 
Adrian, Evxenx, in Nonnandy, ma not oonvertad to the Chris- 
tian faith, until the devil, who had caused the obstinacy of the 
inhabitants, waa finally expelled from the t«mpl« of Diana. To 
this goddess, daring the persecution of DiocleiiAn» oblations 
were rendered by the inhabitants of London, ttt the fifth 
century, the worship of her existed at Turin, and Incurrei the 
rebuke of St. Maximus. From the ninth to the fifteenth eantnty, 
several denunciations took place of the womMi |Who, ifl Fhuice 
and Germany, travelled over immense spaces of UiO(Aartii, 
acknowledging Diana as their mistress and oondttctor* In re- 
building St. Paul's cathedral, in London, remains of t^ifettd of 
the animals used in her sacrifices were found } fbt 0li|^t traces 
of this description of reverence subsisted so late as the reign of 
Edward the First, and of Mary. Apollo, also, in an early period 
of Christianity, had some influence at Thomey, now West- 
minster. About the eleventh century, Venus formed the subject 
of a inonstrous apparition, which could only have been credited 
from the influence which she was still supposed to possess. A 
young man had thoughtlessly put his rinx around the marble 
finger of her image. This was construed by the Cyprian jfod- 
dess as a plighted token of marriage ; she accordingly paid a 
visit to her bride^proom's bed at nig^t, nor could he get rid of 
his bed-fellow until the spells of an exorcist had been invoked 
for his relief. In the year 1536, just before the volcanic eruption 
of Mount Etna, a Spanish merchant, while travelling in Sicily, 
saw the apparition of Yulcan| attended bv twenty of his Cyclops, 
as they were escaping from tne effects wnich the overheating of 
his furnace foreboded. 

To the superstitions of Greece and Rome we are also indebted 
for those subordinate evil spirits called ^enU, who for many 
centuries were the subject of numerous i^eetral iilnsioiis. A 
phantasm of this kind appeared to Brutus in his tent, prophesy- 
ing that he should be again seen at PhiUppi. Comeuus Sylla 
had the first intimation of the sudden febnle attack with which 
he was seizM, from an apparition who addressed him by his 
name ; concluding, therefore, that his death was at hand, he 
prepared himself for the event, which took place the following 
evening. The poet Cassius Severus, a short time before he was 
slain by order of Augustus, saw, during the night, a human form 
of gigdotic size— his skin black, his beard squalid, and his hair 
dishevelled. The phantasm was, perhaps, not unlike the evil 
genius of Lord Byron's "Manfred:—" 

** I see a dusk and awful figure rise 
Like an infernal god frgm out the earth ; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds I he stands between 
Thyself and me—but I do fear him not." 

The emperor Julian was struck with a spectre dad in rags, 
yet bearing in his hands a horn of plenty, which was covered 
with a linen cloth. Thus emblematically attired, the smrit 
walked mournfully past the hangings of the apostate's tent. Dio 
of Syracuse was visited by one of the furi^ in person, whose 
appearance the soothsayers regarded as indicative of the deaUi 
which occurred of his son, as well as his own dissolution. 

We may now advert to the narratives of the middle agesy 
which are replete with the notices of similar marvellous appa- 
ritions. When Bruno, the Archbi^op of Wirtzburg, a snort 
period before his sudden death, was sailing with Henry the 
Third, he descried a terrific spectre standing upon a rock which 
overhimg the foaming waters, by whom he was hailed in the 
following words: — "Ho! Bishop, I am thy evil genius. Go 
whither thou choosest, thou art and shalt be mine. I am not 
now sent for thee, but soon thou shalt see me a^ain." To a 
spirit commissioned on a similar errand, the prophetic voice may 
be probably referred, which was said to have been heard by 
John Cameron, the Bishop of Glasgow, immediately before his 
decease. He was summoned by it says Spottiswood, " to appear 
before the tribunal of Heaven, there to atone for his violence 
and oppressions." 

We shall not pursue the subject of genii much farther. The 
notion of every man being attended by an evil genius was aban- 
doned much earlier than the far more agreeable part of tlie same 
doctrine, whch taught that, as an antidote to this influence, each 
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indii^iul waa also ftccompankd by a benignant spirit. " The 
miniitration of angela," says a writer in the Athenian oracle, " is 
certain, but the manner how is the knot to be untied." 'Twas 
generally thought, by the andent philosonhers, that not only 
kingdoms had their tutelary guardians, but tnat every person had 
his particular genius, or good angel, to protect and admonish 
him by dreams visions, ftc. We read that Origin, Hierome, 
Plato, and Empedocles, in Plutarch, were also of this opinion ; 
and the Jews themselves, as appears by that instance of Peter's 
deliverance out of prison. They believed it could not be Peter, 
but his angel. But, for the particular attendance of bad angels, 
we believe it not, and we must deny it, till it finds better proof 
than conjecture.'* 

Such were the objects of reference derived firom the Pantheon 
of Greece and Rome, the whole synod of which was supposed to 
consist of demons, who were still actively bestirring themselves 
to delude mankind. But in the west of Europe a host of other 
demons, far more formidable, were brought into play, who had 
their origin in Celtic, Teutonic, and even Eastern fables ; and 
as their existence, as well as influence, was not only by the early 
Christians, but even by the Reformers, boldly asserted, it was 
long before the rites to which they had been accustomed were 
totally eradicated. Thus, in Orkney, for instance, it was cus- 
tomary, even during the last centuiy, for lovers to meet within 
the pde of a large circle of stones, which had been dedicated to 
the chief of the ancient Scandinavian deities, llirough a hole in 
one of the pillars, the hands of contractingparties were joined, 
and the faith they plighted was named the promise of Odin, to 
violate which was infamous. But the influence of the Zh't 
Mi^ores of the Edda was slight and transient, in comparison with 
that of the duergar or dwam, who figure away in the same my- 
thology, and whose origin is thus recited. 0dm and his brothers 
killed the giant Tmor, from whose wound ran so much blood 
that all the families of the earth were drowned, except one that 
saved himself on board a bark. These gods ti^en made, of the 
giant's bones, of his flesh, and his blood,, the earth» the waters, 
and the heavens. But in the body of the monster several 
worms had, in the course of putrefaction, been engendered, 
which, by order of the gods, partook of both human uiape and 
reason. These little bemgs possessed the most delicate figures, 
and always dwelt in subterraneous caverns or clefts in the rocks. 
They were remarkable for their riches, their activity, and their 
malevolence.* This is the origin of our modem fairies, who, at 
the present day, are described as a people of small stature, gaily 
dressed in habiliments of green. They possessed material shapes, 
with the means, however, of making thcmsdves invisible. They 
multiply their species ; they have a relish for the same kind of 
food that a£fords sustenance to the human race, and when, for 
some festal occasion, they would regale themselves with good 
beef or mutton, they employ elf arrows to bring down their 
victims. At the same time, they delude the shepherds with the 
substitution of some vile substance, or illusory image, possessing 
the same form as that of the animal they had taken awny. These 
spirits are much addicted to music, and, when they make their 
excursions, a most exquisite band of music never fails to accom- 
pany them in their course. They arc ad(Ucted to the abstraction 
of the human species, in whose place they leave substitutes for 
living beings, named changelings, the unearthly origin of whom 
is known by their mortal imbecility, or some wasting disease. 
When a limb is touched with paralysis, a suspicion onen arises 
that it has been touched by these spirits, or that, instead of the 
sound member, an insensible mass of matter has been substituted 
i4 ita place. 

In England, the opinions originally entertained relative to 
the duergar or dwarfs nave sustained considerable modifications, 

* Sir Walter Scott has supposed that this mythological ac 
coimt of the duergar bears a remote allusion to real history, 
having an ultimate reference to the oppressed Fins, who, before 
the arrival of the invaders, under the conduct of Odin, were 
the prior possessors of Scandinavia. The followers of this hero 
saw a people who knew how to work the mines of the country 
better than they did; and, therefore, from a superstitions regard, 
transformed them into spirits of an unfavourable character, 
dwelling in the interior of rocks, and surrounded with im- 
mense nchea.— J7orefor Minstrelsy, t. ii, p. 179. 



^m the same attributes being assigned to them as to the Per- 
sian ptris, a race of inteUigences, whose offices of benevolence 
were opposed to the spiteful interference of evil spirits. Whence 
this confusion of proper Teutonic mythology has originated is 
doubtful; conjectures have been advanced that it may be traced 
to the intercourse the Crusaders had with the Saracens, and that 
from Palestine was imported the corrupted name, derived from 
the peris, of fairies; lor under such a title the duegar of the 
Edda are now generally recognised, the malevolent character of ' 
the dwarfs being thus simk in the opposite qualities of the peris. 
The fairies' blessing became in England proverbial : " Grant 
that tiie sweet fairies may nightly put money in your shoes, and 
sweep your house clean." In more general terms, the wish 
denoted, "Peace be to the house." 



Thinking. — Reading furnishes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge ; it is thinking makes what we read ours. Wo 
are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves 
with a great load of collections ; unless we chew them over 
again, they will not give us strength and nourishment. 

Humanity.— Good nature and humanity have even a larger 
extent than mere justice; for the obligations of law and equity 
reach only to mankind, but we may extend our kindness and 
beneficence to irrational creatures; for we ought not to use 
living creatures as we do shoes or household goods, which we 
throw away when worn ouj with use ; and were it oriy to learn 
benevolence to mankind, we should habituate ourselves to ten- 
derness and compassion in these lower instances. 

Thb Link of the Chain. — Man is that link of the chain of 
universal existence, by which spiritual and corporeal beings are 
united ; as the number and variety of the latter, his inferiors, 
are almost infinite, so probably are those of the former, his 
superiors ; and as we see that the lives and happiness of those 
below us are dependant on our wills, we may reasonably conclude 
that our lives and happiness are equally dependant upon the 
wills of those who are above us — accountable, like ourselves, for 
the use of this power, to the Supreme Creator and Governor of 
all things. 

THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratuitously, in accordance with the true and unerring prm- 
ciples qf Astrological Science. 




To ouK Q0BKIST8.— lliis department of our work involves the solution 
of " horary questions," so called from a figure of the heavens beinic 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to tpecihj 
the exact hour and day on whieh thoy commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of tho starry science wiU necessarily occupy consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public. The Astrologer hopes that tho liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire uiyndioation upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish cfuriosity. All subjects on which they may be really anxious^ 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and tho election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertakint? 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to «* The Astrologer " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and tho initials only given in the 
oracle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cauxus.— Persevere publicly in tho course you are now adopting, and 
you wiUgain her you love and tho esteem of her relatives, which at 
present is withheld from want of confidence* 
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DoBions.— Oor ipecaUtioiis were net usnined. They were based upon 
unaniwerable nod well established focts. The vast extent of creation 
staggers tiie mind in contemplating such inlhiity of space and power. 
The nearest and most beautiral nebula with which we are acquainted 
is one in the girdle of Andromeda. Quick as light proceeds, the enor- 
mous distance which this strange nebulous system is from us would 
Srevent all intelligence of its existence from reaching us for six 
lousand years. Consequently the ray that now meets the eye must 
hare left its source before the creation of man, and a ray of light now 
leaving it will not reaoh our earth until it is six thousand years older. 
These are some of the startiing txutha of astronomy which impress 
more reyerential awe upon the mind than all the mere moral homilies 
that were erer penned. 

li. K. — You will obtain one in the course of the month of August, which 
will prove highly lucrative. 

W|]E4KD OF THE East.— Wo are exceedingly well provided with the 
material but other reasons have been the cause. 

AoDAOBS Juvo. — You are a wonderful being, and sball have your wishes 
gratified. The gallery will appear from time to time. 

E« M. p.— No, he will not, for evident reasons, with which you are well 
acquainted. 

W. L..— Your success will be at first but moderate. Do not, however, 
rdax your exertions on tiiat account. There is nothing to prevent 
ultimate good fortune. 

E. DE B.— Yov have to struggle with much before the means will be 
accomplished, but it will at last arrive through the exertions of a friend 
to whom you are now deeply indebted. 

GusTAVK.— The time of birth is requisite before the question can be 



M. A. O.— No, you will never again be linked in wedlock, and it will 
be more fortunate for you. The evil infiuences of the past would 
operate disadvantageously. 

Mary R n.— You have had to contend iriOi many difflculties, but do 

not despair. The time is fast arriving when yon will be released from 



Sarah Shaw.— Considerable time will elapee before a final decision is 
made, but the recovery of a portion is certain. 

Prnsiboso.— With renewed acknondedgments. we would here strenu* 
ously advise you to wait a short time before you finally decide on 
quitting England, for, unless we have greatly erred in our calculations, 
there is an eligible matrimonial setuement at hand which will tend 
considerably to your benefit. The succeeding loss which we pre- 
dicted is the last material one, but do not anticipate an nnrippled sea 
of fortune. A continuance in the present line orbusineM must depend 
on circumstances. 

Emma D. D. — You had better break off the connexion at once, for la 
happier and more suitable union is likely to occur this year. There is 
no indication of travel. 

Ingram.— We are afraid you will this time be disappointed in your ex- 
pectations, for the indications are too palpable to admit of doubt. 
There is still hope for the future, remember. 

O. Jf. P.— From an inspection of the figure, we find you have expe- 
rienced considerable loeses and strange disappointments through your 
past life, and this year you will have a repetttion of the same until 
the latter end of August, when an increase of pecuniary matters will 
take place. 

J. W.— He will obtain the consent of your parents in August, and the 
marriage will take place in the month following. They are already 

■CsvouraUy disposed towards him. 

W. Wood^rd.— The kind offer made to us was not willingly repulsed. 
One poition. he will see, has appeared, and the other is in type. Hie 
original MSS. wiU be carefully preserved. 

. B. (Manchester).— Your brother is alive, and will be with you before 
long, when the benefit expected will be derived. A letter has mis. 
carried. 

Bmdre.— A Qieedy termination is indicated, but a further inquiry shall 
be — '■'' 



^ IN TBR 8iooND<— If the time be correct, the girl will not only be tiie 
KM^est liver, but also the most fortunate. She is likely to prosper 

Tbbrisa B.— >You may look forward, with confident hopes, to the future 
for all the neoetsaryarrang^ements will be made to ensure a provision 
for yon and your o^>ring. No re-union can ever take place between 
the parties alluded to, but having erred in the first instance f^om too 
ardent a disposition you must guard against such entanglements for 
the future. 

W. R. II.— The figure, with some unimportant errors excepted, is per- 
fectiy correct although we think the directions will cause the events 
■P®®**^*** fall two yean later. You will decidedly have occasion to. 
visit foreign countries, and this most probably through the mercantile 
engagement to which we before alluded. 

J. H. T.— You have merely made a statement. There is no question 
given. Horary questions must come firom. the parties immediately 
interested. 

T. G.— The communication containing the nativity shall be sent as soon 
as the necessary and laborious calculations can be completed. 

T. CusTUAM.— We have calculated the period of recovery for the 8«th 
year, and find that at this time some remission of the compUint will 
take place. A letter to Dr. Curtis, the eminent aurist, would doubUess 
prodooe the result we have given. Human agency must work out 
the starry decrees. . 



iNQUisiTo^-The moon in oo^jnnetion with the fan at birtti is a dangerous 
si^, and will produce fevers, and iajury to tiie eyes. Much, however, 
will depend upon the accompanying aspects. All the former numbers 
of our work can be obtained. 

Rbcbivid.— H. L. (Accept a country situation which will be offered 
you).— E. E, (You will have to encounter many trials, but by perse- 
verance you will get through them all).— E. W. (There is some imme- 
diato good awaiting you).-— Sarah thb Pbrsbcutbd (She will be suc- 
cessful, but to detail more the hour of birth is necessary).— Hblkn 
Carter (A matrimonial connexion will release your doubts). — Bkrtha 
and Bbrnrtta (The parties must write themselves).— 6. Y. (You will 
marry him, but not for some time).— Sarah Nixon (Yes, if you are 
not unreasonably jealous).— H. £. Z. (It depends on the nativity).'— 
Maby Asnu (He is faithful, but he is not the one).— O. P. (It will not 
be this year).— Amine J. (You will soon remove. Expect a dark 
suitor).— J. BbbsOm (Your brother will recover, but not be liberated 
for some months).— Sarah Wood (Remain as you now are).— E. G. 
(You will wed another).— X. Y. (You will benefit others by your 
classical skill,_but not yourself. Honours, but not profit, await you>.— 

. H. Y. (You will remain in the state of single blessedness, but remove 
shortly from your present abode of business).— >M. S. F. (The death is 
not likely for some time, but it will make a difference).— S. A. R. (1'hat 
event will occur next year).— Eliza C. (You will wed one above you in 
station, and your equal iu age, towards the close of your twenty-fourth 
year). — W. Mayo (You will recover a littie from its unjust possessor, 
but hardly enough to make it worth going to law).— Jame* W. (You 
havelost sight of a good opportunity lately of bettering your condition ; 
be wiser for the future and you need not fear). — P. J. L. (She is dark, 
and rather tall, but we do not think possessed of much wealth) — 
Henry Weaver (You will be this next autumn more advantageously 
employed in Devonshire or Cornwall, where your health will be 
restored). — ^W. T. B. (We can hold out no hope uf the property, but 
moderate success will attend the opening of the shop). 

Our table is still covered with unanswered letters, but our querists 
must have patience, for the utmost attention is invariably b^towed 
on each, and none but those engaged in similar pursuits can properly 
estimate the laborious duty of making such calculations as are re- 
quired to give true and mathematical solutions. No really anxious 
correspondent is unanswered, and all who find no reply in this num- 
ber must consult our next Oracle. 

*** The great increase in the number of letters we now receive weekly, 

renders it imperative on the " Astrologer " to remind his corre- 

f spondents tiiat real ansietv, and not frivolous curiosity, must prompt 

ue questions. A littie delay is necessarily occasioned; but all 

9 querists may rely upon being answered in their turn. The trifle 

^charged for this work is, we neied not say, wholly unremnnerativcand 

g it is only by recommending it to their friends that our querists can 

repay us ultimately for uie time bestowed on their letters. The 

congratulations and good wishes we daily receive will stimulate us to 

' increased exertions ; and to the ruiidly-increasing friends we are 

Fgaininff throughout the country, tins general acknowled^ent of 

their kind courtesy and co-operation must be held sufficient. All 

subscribers should hasten to complete ttieir sets without delay, as the 

^ great demand for back numbers will soon cause a reprint, when 

an extra price must be oharKod. Any newsvender or bookseller will 

obtain them, if ordered, and, should any difficulty occur in getting 

them, all applications to our Ofllce, as below, will be promptly and 

punctually attended to. Numbers l to 14 are now ready. 



TO OUR QUERISTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Astrologer is happy to announce to his readers, and the public 
generally, that the arrangements widckt have been some time in progsess 
for enlarging and otherwise materially improving this work are now 
completed, and on Saturday, the Zlst of May, " The Astrologbr " will 
appear, enlarged to double its present sise, containing thirty-two columns 
of letter-press and embellished with numerous illustrations and ex- 
planatory diagrams, drawn and engraved by the most eminent pro- 
fessors of tiie illustrative art. Confident that tiiese alterations will 
meet the generally-expressed opinion of his numerous readers, and, 
from the growing increase of his correspondents, finding that such 
enlargement was positively demanded, tiie Astrologer requests a con- 
tinuation of that support from his old subscribers which this will ensure 
him fh)m the new. A full detail of the plan adopted in the new series 
will be given in the next number which will oondude tiie third part. 



Parts I. and II, of*' The Astrologer** are now ready, in a hand- 
eomely emhelUshed Wrapper, tnth numerous Illustrations, 
price Sixpence; and may be obtaitied through every Book' 
seller in town and country. 



*0* All letters and eommumeations are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer" 11, WelUngton-slreet North, Strand, 
London. 

London : Printed by S. Taylor, George-yard, Drury-court, Strand. 
Published at the Office, II, WeUington-street North, Strand; and sold 
by Vickers, Strange, Cleare, Bergvr, PvriMss, Olements, Barth, and all 
I BookMUcn. 
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DELUSIONS AND REALITIES. 



It is somewhat amusinR to find those who are ever most strenuously opposed to a belief in thinfis 
beyond the pale of their liniited knowle.Ise, yet compelled, day after day, to be subjected <. 
delusions which are infinitely more bewildorinR than those imaginary ones they attack. Daily 
experience has long since overthrown the doctrine that " seeing is believing," and has subshlute 1 
in its stead a creed somewhat akin to the theory of Bishop Berkeley, an.l tending very clearl.v, 
indeed, to show that the senses are the very last things in the world to be depended on. 
EverylK.dv. in this age of enlightenment, of course knows that the ..rgans of the five senses a^e 
not themselves the actual seats of sensation, althougli without them we could never feel or know 
what sensation is. Thev serve only the part of instruments in transmitting to the brain-which 
is the only and real seat of sensation-the impressions made on the body by external agents. 
Nay, they are not even sufficient of themselves f.>r this purpose, since, without the assistance of 
the nerves and brain, these organs could never minister to sensation and perception. It will be, 
therefore, readilv conceived how easily, from any defect in the nerves which transmit the 
intelligence, our sense of sight, smell, taste, feeling, or bearing, may be misled or deluded b the 
appearance of objects which have really no existence. Our ideas of distance, odour, flavour, heat,^ 
or tone, are thus liable to be continually deranged ; and numerous instances have been given of 
persons unable even to distinguish one colour from another. Day after day we are thus 
compelled, more or less, to Uke many things for granted which human reasoning can never 
prove 5 and surely we a«k not too much when we claim fhr the occult and intangible world that 
consideration which is so unthinkingly extended to our own. A ventriloquist imitates many 
voices in diflerenl places, and the ear is deceived, a professor of legerdemain exerts the power of 
his craft, and the eye is confessedly at fault. The delusion is here complete and unfathomable ; 
and vet, knowing that both can be traced to natural causes, we feel but little anxiety in submitting 
to it! This is merely because the agency is >«n , but let a circumstance occur where the agent u 
not $0 palpable, wd our incredulous materialist doubts il aUogether. Yet surely the same 
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principle applies to both cases ; and, from what we have re- 
ferred to respecting the organ of sight, it will be perceived that 
the thing which is seen ought not to be relied upon one jot 
"more than that which is — and which always must be, from its 
very nature— invisible. The innate promptings of the mind — 
the mysterious consciousness that dwells within, and whispers 
to us of a world beyond — is fiur more deserving of our reliance 
than the grosser organs of our senses, on which so many daily 
place dependance. Yet the one is unjustly ridiculed or 
neglected, whilst the other is erroneously regarded as the only 
true source of all intelligence. Though we have but five 
senses, properly speaking, other beings may possess many, of 
which we have no conception ; and it would appear that we 
have something liice an inferior instance of this in the torpedo, 
and those fishes that give the electrical shock. Knowing this 
to be the case, then, how can we, with any degree of fairness, 
presume to deny existences and influences of which our present 
organs are, doubtless, incapable of bringing intelligence, but 
which, nevertheless, are palpable and demonstrable to those 
exalted beings who are more etherially constituted ? Let those 
wbo would deny, without examining, the grand truths of 
astrology, " chew upon this." 
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V.-THE SPECTRE OF OAKHAMPTON. 

(Concluded from our last. J 

Sir Herbert, anxious to render the cold and desolate suite 
of apartments which his guest had determined to occupv for 
the night, as convenient and agreeable as possible, had ordered 
fires to be kindled in the sitting chamber and bed -room, and 
the whole put m as much order as was practicable. They 
faced, as I have before said, the east, and, tnat side of the hall 
being much elevated, commanded a delightful and romantic 
view of the opposite country. The evening approached ; 
Mervyn sat, as usual, in the library, conversing with Sir Her- 
bert and his daughter on various subjects of interest, and occa- 
sionally beguiling the time with a game at chess. About 
eleven o'clock they each sought their apartments. Preceded 
by a servant with a tray containing wine, &c., and followed 
by another, bearing a couple of lights, he mounted the wide 
gusty staircase of the old mansion, and, directed by his con- 
ductor, turned short otf* on arriving at the landing, and 
threaded a long and lolly corridor, terminating in a ponderous 
door of oak in two leaves. This led to a short flight of disused 
stairs, which brought their ascenders to the long ante-chamber 
of the haunted rooms. These cpnsisted of an entrance chamber 
of good size, with cold wainscoted walls, and floored with 

Sohshed oak— boasting little furniture, and that in a very 
ecayed condition ; a large room, fitted up with elm book-cases, 
scantily furnished with groups of dusty volumes ; a sitting 
apartment of more comfortable apt>earance, the walls hung 
with tapestry, and adorned with ancient pictures in tarnished 
^-glided rrames, edged with heavy arm chairs, partially mounted 
with gold, and filled with stout cushions ; and a bed chamber, 
ted up in an expensive style of antix^ue splendour. 
The domestics, who had followed him thus far. somewhat 
iliastily laid down their burdens, and giving a leer of curiosity 
about them, wished our hero a good night, and made their 
exit. Mervyn listened for a long time to their retreating 
footsteps; at last, all sound gradually died away, and he was 
^eft to examine his new accommodations in utter solitude. He 
rose, and thinking himself likely to feel more snug with the 
«ther apartments shut from him, closed the sitting-chamber 



doors carefully, and stirred the blazing, s|)uttenng, and 
cheerful wood fire. A disagrpeable feeling of something like 
loneliness stole over him, as he glanced his eye over the wider 
dimensions of his sleeping room, of which he was almost 
ashamed. Throwing otF his dress, and enwrapping himself 
comfortably in a furred damask dressing gown, he sat down 
by the fire, crouching nearly into the broad chimney place, 
and eyed the furniture and decorations of the apartment with 
a somewhat anxious and interested countenance. There were 
three lofty windows, great part of the glass of which was 
tinted, and fitted into lacework leaden frames. The roof wa« 
dark oak, arched, and curiously ribbed ; and appended to it 
was a small gilded branch. The walls were hung with decayed 
crimson drajjeries, and in convenient situations were suspended 
a few old portraits. The bed was sufficient to accommodate 
half a dozen people. The whole was in a most woful state of 
neglect and deterioration, and bore a most melancholy and 
unpleasing aspect. 

Mervyn began to half repent his inconsiderate choice. «nd as 
the night dee|)ened, felt that he would much rather be at that 
moment ffoittg qff"in his former modem and cheerful apartment, 
than watching in the most venerable and interesting one in 
Christendom. But such ruminations were of I'ttle avail. The 
light in which he viewed his present task, had singularly 
changed since the morning. What, at an earlier period seemed 
to carry with it a pleasing excitement, dwindled now to an act 
of disagreeable and unnecessary hardihood. Night and day 
have a most extraordinary eflTect upon our mode of regarding 
things, and '* past eleven o'clock" in a solitary and haunted 
apartment, though romantic and fiiscinating in theory, is any- 
thing but delightful in practice. 

•"Ridiculous — what should I be afraid of?** ejaculated 
Mervyn, as some such thou^i^hts as these floated through his 
brain. *• I'll to bed, and see if I cannot enjoy as sound a sleep 
here as elsewhere. By sitting and looking at these old walls 
and grim shadows, I might conjure up a legion of monstrosi- 
ties. A glass of wine will do me no harm, and the fire looks 
as if a slight acquaintance with the poker would not be inap- 
plicable." 

Tossing off a glass of wine, he began to undres?, rather 
faster, in nis eagerness to get to sleep, than was his wont. All 
was still as deaths except now and then a sliffht rattle of the 
crazy old casements, and a prolonged and melancholy moan of 
the wind, playing by the range of heavy buttresses that flanked 
the apartments to which his bed-chamber conducted. The 
moon, though partially clouded, wiih few interrui'tions, poured 
a chaste and softening light through the windows upon the 
bed and floor, and the deep blue distant hills lay reposing in 
mild and peaceful beauty. But at long intervals the far and 
desultory roll of thunder broke mournfully upon the stillness. 
Mervyn, laying a pair of loaded pistols within his reach, now 
sought his pillow, taking care to rake together the dying 
embers of his wood fire, and disposing one of his tapers for as 
long burning as possible. Ere he had laid down, he fancied a 
moment or two would send him to sleep: but somewhat to his 
surprise, and greatly to his mortification, a most provoking 
wakefulness came upon him. He lay without moiion for 
minutes together shut his eyes close, thought chaotically on 
purpose, and tried hard to persuade himself he was nearing a 
doze — but all in vain. He started up impatiently looked 
about his room, peering suspiciously into every shadowy corner, 
turned from side to side, beat up his pillow, regulated the bed 
clothes, and counted a hundred. Morpheus seemed to have 
fled from his eyes for ever He had never felt so great an 
inclination for company ; a bat whizzing at his window would 
have been delightful • but all whs quiet as pos^iible '' • he 

ghost has driven sleep from me fairly," muttered he ; 'I had 
etter lie broad awake, and try to comi>Oie an ode Can there 
be anything in the tales they teli of these a|)artnients. I am 
not superstitious, but these cursed oM -fashioned nK>ms, and 



ghost -stories, nut a man s courage and firmness of mind to the 
test. What nad I to do with the rooms, or the traditions 
either? I think I may truly say with Othello. ' KiHd, fooU 
fool,' with a vengeance. I wish I D>uld detect a glin* muring of 
the day. What can be ochnk r Where • my watch f— tici— 
tick— my repeater fur the first time annoys me d ; no 
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terrThly, I don't fbel inclined to swear just now. Sleep, sleep, 
wfaitfaer bast thou fled ? 

" Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more will weigh my ej'elids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfumess V* 

At this moment he fancied he heard a footstep in the farthest 
of the apartments. Starting up as if he had received an 
electric shock, he gazed hard at the door, and listened so 
intensely that he could hear each deep pulsation of his heart. 
Could it be fancy ? — no, another step, and another, in measured 
intonation echoed nearer and nearer. One thought alone 
occupied his mind. He listened again, in an agony of atten- 
tion ; his hair individually bristling up, and a cold perspiration 
bursting from his pores. Could it be one of the servants? 
Sir Herbert ? No, what should bring them to his apartment 
at that unseasonable hour? Besides, he remembered he had 
locked the outer door, and put the key in the pocket of his 
dressing gown, when he let those who had conducted him out 
into the corridor. His senses seemed to be in an utter whirl 
of contention. Suddenly a thought struck him that it might 
be some human mischief worker, whose object was to try 
experiments on his courage, and perpetuate the popular 
belief. A flush of anger and indignation darkened his face as 
this, like a flash of lightning, darted across his brain. He 
grasped one of the pistols and cocked it, determining, if occa- 
«ion permitted, to take aim at, or at the least frighten, his pre- 
sumptuous nocturnal visitor. He waited in a kind of un- 
natural calmness ; his eye firmly fixed to the door, and his 
finger on the trigger of his weapon. The footsteps sounded 
nearer and nearer, as if a pair of heavy boots with spurs were 
traversing the room fitted up as a library, and leading, be it 
remembered, to the sitting chamber, which latter communi- 
cated directly with Mervyn s bed room. Doors banged, bolts 
clattered, and locks were withdrawn. At length the sounds 
approached Mervvn's door, they paused; his eyes glistened 
like diamonds, and his heart beat so thick and quick, that he 
thought he should be smothered. A hand seized the handle 
— turned it — the door rolled back, and jammed loudly against 
the wall, and a tall and martial figure stalked boldly into the 
apartment. A high cavalier hat, and black plumes shadowed 
his face, which was pallid, rigid, and expressionless. A 
trooper's sword clattered behind him, making the lofty rooms 
re-echo. His sunken and ghastly eyes glittered momentarily 
as they fixed ujwn the bed ; but without stopping, he marched 
by, like an animated statue, and parting the tapestry in a dark 
and hitherto imnoticed corner or recess, threw open a con- 
cealed door, which closed after him as if impelled by a spring, 
and dii-appeared. Mervyn did not however clearly witness 
his exit ; on first seeing the ai)paUing figure, as it strode in 
before him, his eyes seemed to start from his head, his brain 
became totally confused, and sinking gradually down, he fell 
into a deathlike swoon. His finger locked in the pistol, hap- 
pened as he sank backwards to press upon the trigger ; it ex- 
ploded, and sent a ball through one of the old pictures. But 
the discharge had a useful effect ; it alarmed the house, and in 
a short time Sir Herbert and some of his servants, entering 
through the open doors, were at his bed-side. 

*• Good God ! something extraordinary has happened," cried 
Sir Herbert; '*lift Mr. Mervyn up on his pillow, and fetch 
some water. Run, some of you. and make my daughter keep 
her apartment, and prevent us having the whole house here. 
I think he recovers. Good Heavens, what can be the meaning 
of this?' 

The servants, who were half dressed, and made a very 
strange appearance, looked significiantly at each other, and 
seemed not -disinclined to all run away. In obedience to his 
latter command the whole were leaving the room. 

" Stay, some of you, in the name of heaven ! you all need 
not do my bidding. Stephen, seek my daughter's maid; and 
do you fellows remain until I dismiss you " 
Mervyn now opened his eyes, and stared vaguely about. 
*' A little of this wine will restore him to his senses," said 
Sir Herbert, filling a bumper, and pouring it down his guest's 
throat. 



You here, sir V he cried, beginning to perceive by whom he 
was surrounded. " Servants, how came you alarmed ?" 

" We heard a pistol shot from this apartment. My dear 
fellow, how came you disturbed? Something strange hw 
happened to alarm you ; it must be something serious, as I 
know, from a boy, you were never very easilv daunted." 

"Ah, in my iight,*' cried Mervyn, "I must have dis- 
charged one of these instruments. I would have given the 
world to have had all this not occur." , «. „ 

"Mervyn, have you seen anything?" whispered Sir Her* 
bert rather seriously into his ear. 

" Seen, sir, what should I see ? Certainly not, sir. Consider 
vour men," he added in an under-tone, to the now anxious and 
perplexed Sir Herbert. , . * „ j 

"You may go," cried the latter to his followers ; an order 
which we need not say was joyfully obeyed. Sir Herbert 
closed and locked the door. , , , , 

** For God's sake, say nothing here, sir ; if you would speaJc 
with me, we will go into the library. I cannot bear to stay in 
these walls any longer. God knows, I have suffered more than 
I could have believed possible; and. Sir Herbert, I claim the 
utmost belief for what I shall teU you, as you know I am not 
a person likely to be imposed upon, or apt to work upon credu- 
lity. Follow me, and you will hear something for which you 
are now very little prepared. That room makes my very blood 

run cold.'' ,, j ,. ^ r •,. 

Sir Herbert re-opened the door ; Mervyn darted irom it, 
and hastily led the way to the farthest of the range, rhe 
former's brow was iineasv and clouded, and he obeyed in 
thoughtful silence, the request of his guest to be seated. 

" I have seen him," said Mervyn, slowly and seriously, after 
a considerable effort 
"Seen whom?" , .„ .. ^ ^, 

"//»»». This night's adventure will go with me to the 
erave. I thought I should have died. Even now I feel that 
I shaU not escape the effects of the night's dreadful agitation. 
I need not tell vou more." 

" I must believe you," cried Sir Herbert ; " and remember 
that the occurrence is through your own fault. I regret that 
in a house of mine, anv person should have been subjected to 
so terrible a visitation. You were yesterday as completely 
incredulous of supernatural appearances as I was ; but this 
night's event has taught us to be modest and cautious m our 
speculations and repudiations. All communication shall be 
immediately cut off' between these mysterious apartments and 
the rest of the mansion : and no one, with my permission or 
knowle(h?e, shall ever in future come near them. I do not 
pretendTvou see. to account by any of the ordinary means tor 
what you have witnessed. I have the most implicit confidence 
in vour honour and veracity, and shall for the remainder of my 
davs be a wiser man. I cannot now hear the particulars ot 
your ordeal— you yourself look jmle, and as repose I presume is 
out of the question, you had better go and recline upon one of 
the sofas in your former apartments. I'll hear more to- 
morrow. I need not hint to you that Dorothy had better not 
be acquainted with what has occurred." 

" From me she will hear nothing, provided the truth has 
not as yet reached her." . 

*' My dear bo^, you must permit me to sit up with you tor 
the remainder of the night." 

" If I should not be trespassing too much upon your good 
nature, I should be obliged by your company. My tone, you 
see, is somewhat different to what it was this morning, Sir 
Herbert— I feel much humiliated." 

"My courage, I must acknowledge," said Su: Herbert, 
•* would not have stood the test so well as your's. These 
doors shall in future be carefull3r locked, and this division of 
my residence be dismantled of its furniture." 

Turning the key of the last apartment. Sir Herbert and 
Mervyn descendecl the stairs leading to the corridor, which 
communicated with the great staircase of the mansion. They 
spent a weary vigil in a oistant part of the building ; sometimes 
interrupted by broken and uiirefreshing slumber. 

But time, society, and exercise neutralised the injurious 
hold which the night's occurrences had hiih«rto preserved over 
Mervyn's imagination. The necessity, too, of maintaming a 
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gay and unpreoccupied demeanour before his betrothed, ma- 
teriallv assisted in dispelling thoughts and remembrances con- 
nected with them. Sir Herbert was, for some time afterwards, 
a shade graver, but not a whit less kind and considerate than 
ordinary ; and at hb strict command all mention of what little 
they knew respecting the night's events was prohibited among 
the domestics. But whispers, spite of his injunction, crept 
round ; however, they had no means of sOrmising anything 
definitive, and so a great portion of disagreeable consequence 
■was prevented. Unwillng to quit the if all, to which he was 
naturally much attached by early and ancestral recollections, 
he caused a wall to be erected, separating the eastern wing of 
the building from its less repulsive j)ortions. After a long, 
and excluding an obvious exception, truly pleasing visit, Mer- 
vyn returned to London, at which place, after a six months* 
tour m the south of Europe, he was united to his attached and 
happy Dorothy— a journey to the metropolis having been 
proposed for tlie purpose by her father, instead of celebrating 
the event beneath his ancestral roof, to which the bridegroom, 
naturally enough, entertained something of a prejudice. 



DOWSING, OR DIVINING RODS FOR 
FINDING WATER. 

The following facts, arising from this singular practice, veil 
known in Somersetshire and the adjacent counties, we are as- 
sured, by an influential morning paper, may be depended on : — 
"The ceremonial of dowsing is as follows: — The operator 
cuts a twig from the whitethorn or hazel, wliich is forked at one 
end. He then takes in each hand one of the prongs of the fork, 
and holds them close to his body, just under the ribs, extending 
the handle or stem horizontally before him. Thus provided, he 
moves slowly over the ground which it is his intention to examine, 
and, if there be water or ore underneath, its presence will be 
indicated by the repulsion of the rod towards his breast as soon as 
he arrives at the spot where the spring or the m neral is de- 
posited. 

" Let us now proceed to state the facts, in which the practice 
of discovering water, in order to sink wells, has been successfully 
and recently employed. The first instance mentioncii occurred 
upon the lands of William Edwards, Esq., of Sand, near Wid- 
more, in that country — a gentleman of highly cultivated mind, 
and one who holds in great contempt the local superstitions of 
the peasantry. Some few years since, however, one oi' iiis farms 
(nor tenanted by Edward Duckctt) beinp situated on an emi- 
nence, suffered severely from the want of water, and lie deter- 
mined to guard agamst the repetition of such an evil by sinking 
a well. It so happened that, just as he was about to pnt his plan 
into execution, he saw a man named Mapstone, employed on a 
neighbour's land in dowsing for water. Havinp: euifred into 
conversation with him, Mr. Edwards was induced to give Jiim a 
trial at the farm, expecting to reap no further Advantage from 
the experiment than that of a hearty Innph at its failure and ab- 
-surdity. Mapstone, however, went to work, in the manner already 
described, with his instrument, the dowsii'g fork, and had not 
proceeded far before he stopped at a particular spot, declaring 
that water would be found within twenty feet of the surface. 
Two labourers were immediately employed to dig the well, and 
in three days, having perforated about nineteen feet, they arrived 
nt a pure and abundant supply of water, which has never been 
exhausted in the dryest summer that has taken place since. 

*'The next instance took place on the premises of Arthur 
Phippin, Esq., at Widmore, near Wells, Somersetshire, where, 
on Tuesday, the 10th of September last, a person, named Charles 
Adams, was brought from Rowborrow, near Shipham, to dowse 
for water. Adams iSw forty -tliree years of age, and has practised 
dowsing since he Avas thirteen, in the course of which time he 
has sunk upwards of 100 wells. Having cut from a hediro a 
forked white-thorn of this year's growth, about eighteen inches 
Jong in each stem, he entered the garden, and walked about, with 
his apparatus projected in the usual way, to search for water. 
He had walked but a few paces over the soil when the jork was 
repelled, and the position of the spring discovered. This spring 
he traced west and east to a considerable distance, until he 
arrived over a covered well, of the existence of which he ^as 



totally ignorant, and there the instrument became so much agi- 
tated, that it required a strong pressure to keep it down. All the 
spectators successively held one of the branches or stems, and 
every one of them was convinced by the resistance made to his 
effort that the ceremony was no delusion. Another experiment 
was made in the kitchen, the floor of which is covered with stone» 
and under which there are no springs. In tlie absence of Adams* 
three hats were placed, crown upwards, on the floor at equal 
distances, and imder the centre hat were deposited three silver 
spoons. Adams was then called on to exhibit. To the two 
empty hats the dowsing fork was immovable, but when held 
ovtr the centre hat, which covered the spoons, it was drivea 
back towards the breast of the operator, just as when the 
presence of water was indicated. 

*' Another experiment was made on the same occasion. The 
three hats were agaiu placed on the floor, the first covering a 
small diamond pin, the secoad three silver spoons, and the third 
a gold watch, chain, and seals. The first and second hats pro*- 
duced a powerful eflect upon the dowsing fork, that which 
covered the diamond pin being by far the more powerful, while 
that which covered the watch, chain, and seals, was but slight, 
being hardly perceptible to the difierent witnesses to the exhibi- 
tion. Adams, who is a very sober, industrious man, can pro- 
duce testimonials of his ability and success in this extraordinarT* 
process from many persons of the highest repectability in the 
county of Somerset. He stated to the company, that he has 
recently been sent for by the Rev. Mr. Forster, at his seat near 
Sodbiuy, in Gloucestershire, to give advice on the subject of 
procuring water, that gentleman having, at considerable exp^pse, 
sunk a well full sixty feet in depth, without arriving at a drop of 
water. Upon dowsing, Adams quickly discovered a spring 
within six feet of the well, which spring he conjectured to be* 
about twenty feet under the surface, and on descending to that 
distance in the well,|he perceived an oozing of water from its side. 
He accordingfy recommended his employer to make an arch, of 
three feet by two feet in width, and six feet in length, from the 
spot in the well whence the water oozed, and that being ac- 
complished, the worktheu found an abundant supply of excellent 
water, which speedily filled the well to the extent of forty feet. 

*' We will only farther add, that the same experiment took 
place ou the premises of John Barrow, Esq., a magistrate of the 
district, a gentleman in every way superior to the influence of 
vulgar prejudice, but at the same time too enlightened to shut 
his eyes with obstuiate incredulity against anything capable of 
experimental proof. On Monday, the 9th of September last, in. 
the presence of Mr. Barrow, and several other gentlemen, 
Thomas Tyler, of Latchem, a village near Widmore, a man 
seventy years of age, performed the operation of dowsing with, 
the same success." 

In allusion to the above, Zadkiel truly observes : — " Here we 
see another striking proof of the existence of secret or occult 
influences, or sympathies in nature, of which our philosophers 
are profotmdly ignorant. Is their utter ignorance of the realities 
of astral influence, or Mesmeric powers, or phrenological facts, to 
be taken as evidence that these things have no existence ? No 
doubt the editor of the *' Athcnaitim,** or any other scientific 
work, would tell us so ; and have us ask leave of the scientific 
men of the day to believe that when one child is born with Saturn 
on the eastern hnrizon, and another wiih Venus on the same, 
the former is as likely to be mirthsome and merry as the other 
to be gloomy and grave. They, the Savans, would declare such 
to be the case ; but happily for truth, we know that as ten 
thousand circles will never form a square, so ten thousand 
unfoimded and impudent assertions will never overthrow one 
pure and simple fact in nature. " Dowsing" has been laughed 
at, vilified, denied- by learned men with grave visages ; but here 
we find it standint; forth in the majesty of tnith, and trampling, 
with disdain, upon all their fine-spun theories and mocking their 
denials: just as the facts of cerebral and Mesmeric science may 
do; and just as the dying struggles of the infant, bom with 
Saturn or Mars ascending, without good aspects from the bene- 
volent planets, will bespeak the sad realities of those influences 
of the stars upon mankind, which astral science demonstrates te 
all who will give it fair examination. The water and minerals act 
as good conductors of electricity, and hence the dowsing rods 
are acted on more powerfully when brought into the currents 
which leave the earth through those bodies. 
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ASTROLOGERS. 



The following list of ancient and modern men of note in 
science*, who have been well known as astrologers, may be 
useful to place in the hands of sceptics, since it is now the 
custom to revile astrology, as having no men of authority in 
science among its supporters. We have here a galaxy of talent^ 
which no other science can boast, and which lias shed its light on 
the beauties of astral doctrines fi-om among all the most cele- 
brated nations uf the world. 



Zoroaster. 
Vicra Maditya. 
Josephus. 



Jews, Indians, and Pehsians, &c. 
Berosiis. 



Grb 

who first fore 



Thales. B.c.GlO 
told eclipses. 

Anasimander. b.c. 610. Pliny 
says **he foretold the earth- 
quakes which overthrew La- 
cedemon.** (2-29). He was 
the inventor of globes. 

Pythagoras, b.c. 580. tlis fame 
was so well known, that at 
the Olympic games he was 
saluted by the name of the 
"wise man." 

Anaxagoras. b.c 500. He pre- 
dicted that one day a stone 
would fall from the sun, 
which, it is said, really fell 
into the river Argos. 

Socrates, b.c. 400. 



Buddha and all his learned 
priests. 

EKS. 

Plato, It is needless to say 
any thing of this great man. 

Eudoxns. B.C. 368. He was 
distinguished for a knowledge 
of astrology, medicine, and 
geometry. He was the first 
who regulated theyear among 
the Greeks. 

Aratus. 

Hippocrates, b.c. 3GI. 

Aristotle, e.g. 322. He was 
called by Plato the "philo- 
sopher of Truth." 

Porphyry, a.d. 301. "A man 
of universal information." — 
Lempriere. 

Proclus. A.D. 410. A celebrated 
mathematician. 



Propertius. b.c. 40. 
Pliny, a.d. 11.3. 
Galen, ad. 193, 
Macrobius. a.d. 415. 



Romans 
Virgil. 
Horace. 

Nigidius Figulis. He was the 
most ieamed man of Home. 



Egyptians. 

Claudius Piolemy. a.d. 140. I Mercurius Trismegistus. 
The master of the science. ( 

Abacians 
X.B. 

Sdiiicen king. 
M essahala | 
Albategnius J ^'^ 
Allniganiuj 900 



Ptolemy's work was turned' into Arabic, by order of a 
:iiig. Then followed ;— 



889 



H;ily. 
Alphard . ^'^ 



9jG 

980 

Moderns. 



Haly Bon Rodoan . . . . 102] 

Alkindus UOO 

Alpetragius 1149 

Albuniazar 1Jg6 



Rojrer Bacon .... a.d. 1214 
Philip Melancthon. . . . 1497 

Cardnii J5U1 

Lord Bacon. 

Nostracliimus. 

Tyclio Brahe. 

Baron Napier, 

Hobbs Kepler. 

^ir Henry Cornelius Agrippa. 

James Usher, Archbishop of 

Armagh. ^m^^ 

Valentine Naibod. 
Bishop Robert Hall, 
^ir Eward Kelly. 
John Dryden. 
Sir Matthew Hale. 
Sir George Wharton. 
Placidus de Titus. 
Sir Christopher Hey don 

This list might be exte^ 



lelfded 



George "^V^fohell, astronomer 
royal, Portuptouth. 

Vincent Win^ 

William Lilly. 

Dr. William aialmon. 

Mr. Flaiiwi Afi, .first astrono- 
mer roya^ 

Le Due de Talney, 

George D^by, Earl of BrL 

Elias Aslfiiioie, Pounder 
Museum. 
iD|>Nicholas Cu^i^er. ^ 
•john Milton: <- ' 

Dr^Jdhn Dee. 

Dr. George JSiarkey. 

Dr. Partridge. 

Dr. More, i 

Sir Richard Steele. 

Henry Coley, &c,, &c. 

greatly, but it is unnccc'^n- 



There is no man who really will consider the matter but must 
acknowledge the extreme and wondrous improbability that all 
these great men, whose fame has come down untarnished to onr 
day, suould have been deceived and misled into a belief in astrat 
doctrines, that is, thut the heavenly bodies do really influence the 
minds and bodies of mankind, if no such thing could be proved 
by fair iuvestigation.— 7'Ac True Philosopher, 



THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY; 

Being Predictions qf the Chief Events from Week to WeeK 




PiERcixG through the misty clouds that divide the present 
from the future, the Seer views, with feelings of deep interest, 
the phmetary aspects of the present week, beholdinp fore- 
shadowed therein the germs of events that bid fair to plunge 
many nations into a protracted and disastrous war. The fierv 
Mars now menaces tlie east, and Turkey again assails with 
hostile power the oIive-])lanted shores of'Greece. A serious 
blow will shortly be dealt to our commercial interests in that 
quarter, and those merchants who sjieculate in the produce of 
the Archipelago had better withhold awhile their outlay- 
Kussia will \tiYy soon become a formidable antagonist also to 
ti^e (Jvccian legislative decisions, and take a prominent part in 
the affairs of Europe. The Astrologer is glad to find that the 
earnest caution he gave to the advi.sers of her Majesty, in the 
tweltlh Dumber of this M'ork, has had its due effect, and suc- 
ceeded in dissuading our fair Monarch from risking a visit thi» 
year to the dangerous soil of Erin. At home we see the agri- 
cultural interest sulfering from internal dissensions, and much 
disquiet prevails in the aristocracv. A fwlice magistrate re- 
sigis his office ; and muiTain is likefy to be prevalent amongst 
cattle during the remainder of this month and the next. 



THE ASTROLOGER^S CALENDAR. 

A Diary (f Auspicious aial Inuuspicioua Days, with Weekly Indi^ 
caliujts of the Wiuthcr, deduced from Planetary Influences. 




Wednksday, :May 28th.— Pair. Court not her thou lovest, 
or quarrels will arise. 

Thursday, May -^Qth.— Fair; showery at night. Transact 
business with printei-s. lawyers, and managers. 

TnrDAY, ^fay 30th.— Cooler . with electrical influences. 
Public institutions may be applied to. 

Satukday, ]May 31st.— Fair and warm. Ladies will this 
<lay yield to their admirers. 

Sunday, June' Ut.— Fair and blue sky. Seek old ac- 
quaintances, and good will come. 

Mo.vDAY. .June 2nd. — Unsettled and stormy. Evil and 
dangerous for most matters. 

Tuesday, June 3rd. — Hail-storm in the north. Consider 

"ice this dav of what thou hast undertaken. 



Mr SIC. — There are .some chords in the human breast which 
rr?nsic alone can touch ; brt when thesa vibrations are wakened 
int«i btfing by the stroke of a master-hand, we know of nothing 
in the vast cliain of creation capable of exercising a mightier 
power over the soul of inan. Who can dcubt the 1 eavenljr 
origin of such a science— a science endowed with such wizard: 
^)'jv.er — with svch mystic potency? 
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SOME PASSAGES 

IN THE 

LIFE OF THE COUNT DE CHAZEL, 

THE CELEBRATED ROSICRUCIAN OF THE LAST CENTURY. 



In a former number we gave from the original valuable MS. 
a copy of the admission of Dr. S. Bacstrom into the '* Society 
of the Rosy Cross," and we are now enabled, from the kmdness 
of a valued correspondent, to publish from the same source 
some particulars of the fortunes of the Count de Chazel, with 
whom the Doctor lived on terms of great intimacy. The facts 
are of so recent occurrence, that many now living in the Mau- 
ritius can substantiate them ; and, for the satisfaction of the 
curious, the original documents can be seen and inspected at 
our office. The information is communicated by the learned 
Doctor in a letter to a friend. 

Dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request, T communicate to 
you the following" truths, as I received them from my worthy 
friend and philosopher, the late Count Louis de Chazal, in the 
Island of Mauritius, in the year 1 794-, deceased in '95. 

He had the name to be the most sensible and most learned, 
as well as the most opulent man in the island. He had ac- 
quired in landed estate and other property three millions of 
Spanish piastres, but no one knew (except himself, a friend of 
his, Dr. retit Radel, and myself, who had his friendship and 
confidence) how or by what means the Count could have 
acquired a fortune of thirty millions of livres, without follow- 
ing any commerce, independent of having educated 100 orphan 
girls, and given to each of them a dowry in marriage of 10,000 
Spanish dollars, which amounts to 1,000,000 of piastres more, 
besides numberless private charities, as there were but few 
£imilies, although now opulent but once poor and new be- 
ginners, whom he had not assisted with considerable sums of 
money, most of which sums, however, had been repaid without 
interest ; so much was known, that the Count received every 
year from Bordeaux considerable sums ot louis d*or, and such 
property as he ordered under pretence of inheritance. 

I have perused a MS. of his own handwriting, of thirty 
years back up to the revolution in France, and as late as the 
reign of Kobespierre, add the destruction of the Bourbon 
family; containing his cures and magical experiments by 
means of animal magnetism and electricity, galvanism, &c, in 
all which, it seems, he must have been one of the greatest phi- 
losophers that ever lived, at least since Th. Paracelsus, and 
man3r of those experiments were attested by the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the island. 

He knew everything that was going forward at Paris during 
the horrors of the guillotine, when the king and queen were 
beheaded, when all communication between France and the two 
islands, Mauritius and Bourbon, was perfectly cut off. He kept 
a faithful journal thereof, which things were all proved about a 
year after by the first American vessel that arrived with the 
news of Europe. That journal I have read, and it is was 
attested bv several respectable friends of his in the island. 

I paid tlie Count three visits, but, unfortunately, I obtained 
the bonour of his acouaintance too late. It' was Dr. Petit 
Hadel, a physician of tne first erudition at Paris, i»ho escaped 
the guillotine by stealing away in secret, and leaving all his 
property behind at Paris, He was (in secret) entirely sup- 
ported by the Count as a man worthy of his notice. 

During the third and last visit of eight days he discovered 
himself fully to me, and became my intimate friend ; showed 
me, and to me alone, his rich collection of gold medals, precious 
stones, crude, cut, and set; his library of more than 1000 
volumes in all languages ; his physical, astronomical, and ma- 
thematical instruments; his laboratory and apparatus, &c.; 
and the whole of which I could value at no less than ^100,000 
sterling, by guess. 

I foimd him equally profound and philosophical in every 
science he had studied. 

His collection of crystals, ores, shells, stones, &c, he shewed 
' to every genteel person ; but his more valuable and precious 



property no man then living except myself had seen, although 
It was suspeated that he possessed immense value m gold and 
precious stones ; but to satiate and pacify the then ruhng sans 
culottes government, whilst I was there, he made government a 
present of 300,000 piastres to remain unmolested. 

During my last (too late) visit he told me candidly (this 
visit I was alone with him without my friend, Dr. Petit Radel) 
that he possessed the lapis philosophorum la Pierre animale, 
and that thereby he acquired what he possessed, and that he 
always wore it about him when he performed magical opera- 
tions, and that by its medicinal use he had preserved his 
health to the age of 9T, although he pretended publicly to be 
infirm and incommoded with voiding blood by urine, in order 
to avoid becoming president amongst the sans culottes, whom 

he detested. . . , . , l i *. *i. v «. 

One day. after having dined with him— and he kept the best 
table in the island, and had a great stock ot the best Cape, 
Spanish, and French wines, provided and purchased twenty 
years before -he took me to his small but very neat laboratory, 
and he desired me to put two ounces of common but purihed 
quicksilver, whereof he had several pounds, into a new crucible, 
he had also a great stock of crucibles, and he desired me to put 
it into his wind furnace, which had been previously lit by his 
orders ; he desired me then to weigh out exactly halt a gram 
of a red ponderous metalUc powder, looking very much like 
cinnabar; the whole quantity was not above ten or twelve 
grains, contained in a small glass phial, with a glass stopper, 
which phial was kept in a green shagreen case hned with crim- 
son veYvet, and set in gold. He said to me, that was all he 
had left, that this was only multiplied twice, m one part acted 
on no more than 1000 parts of S or T?, that formerly he had 
multiplied it much higher, but since the f^sent troubles he 
did not think himself safe to multiply what he had leit. much 
less to work a new process, as his absence durmg some days 
would create suspicion to the government. 

He requested me to envelope it m bees'-wax, which I did 
and made a pill of it, and projected it into the crucible before 
the crucible became ignited. Then I put on a cover, and he 
filled the fire-hole witli charcoal, and m less than halt an hour 
pot and cover were of a brilliant red heat. 

He laughed, and said, " Notre mercure sera tout parti, 
Monsieur^eDocteur?" To which I replied, - Je n'eucrois 
rien. Monsieur le Comte." " Vous avez bem raison (said he), 

* Ue madrme then take the cover off. and I perceived for a 
few moments the grand display, of the heavenly emerald 
colours, surrounded with a rich crimson coloured flame, but as 
it immediatelv chilled, it exhibited the fiery coloure only. 

" I.a fixation est faite olia le cruset. Sil vous plait. Monsieur 
le Docteur," said the Count, and I to(»k the pot out to let it 

""""when it was cooled it was britUe gold, that flew to pieces 
under the hammer. The Count said that it was gold of thirty 
carat. Therefore he made me put it mto a new crucible, witlt 
two scruples more of fresh mercury, and we melted it a^n 
for half an hour, and after it had cooled we found by weight 
two ounces and forty grains of most glonous, soft, and ductUe 
gold of twentv-four carat, which, however, very much sur- 
m)ssed a new Dutch ducat the Count laid upon it, of which 
ducat he made me a present, but the gold he kept. ^ 

We refined it the next day, but it became still more glonous 
in colour, and increased a few grains in weight from the regu- 
line part of the antimony. ^ , .. u t «- 

That he did not make me a present of that m)ld, I suspect 
was through fear that I might stUl be arrested, or that such 
gold might be discovered in my chest, and that they might 
force me bv hard usage to confess how I came by that ^Id. He 
also show^ me the ruby-red essence, made of the lapis before 
its corporeal fermentation, in the crucible whereof he had about 
half an ounce, which was the great medicine. 

As he perceived bv frequent conversation (when we were 
alone, whilst Dr. Petit Radel would keep Madame company, 
and played cards with her), whilst we were walking in his ex- 
tensive'ga^'dens, or alone together in the library, that I knew 
the theory of the lapis philosophorum, and was well acquainted 
with the classic authors, he initiated me and commumcated to 
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me his practical labours, and I wrote down from his mouth the 
whole procedure of the lapis animalis as he had worked it; he 
shewed me also the Theatricum Chemicum Britannicum, pub- 
lished by Elias Ashmole, and told me that he set the highest 
value on that book; that every process faithfully taujfht the 
animal stone, but that in or with that subject there were five 
or six different methods of proceeding, all leading to the same 
end ; that the universal fire of nature once obtained, white 
and red was multipliable in infinitum by common purified 
mercury into the white and red medicine, which then could be 
each separately fermented, or determinated with fine silver 
or fine gold, when it was no longer soluble, nor multipliable, 
nor Jiedicinal, as being now a shut up or locked up tinging 
glass, iu which state we employed it on our mercury, although 
what he had left was not multipliable in quality or virtue ; 
that being the pondered solar tinging glass yet projecting one 
grain on a hundred grains of mercury ; that mercury would 
become a tinging cinnabar upon ten parts of fresh mercury, 
and would then become malleable gold of twenty-four carat. 

He offered me 30.000 Spanish dollars, if I would stay with 
him one year, in order to work the process from beginning to 
end ; but, having already received orders from the president 
of the Colonial Assembly de la Borde to go on board of the 
Harriot, Captain Duddy,' bound for New York, and when the 
worthy old man heard that of me, he wept like a child, and 
lamented that I had not been introduced to him three months 
sooner, blaming Dr. Petit Radel's negligence. 

He then mustered up all the money there was in his house, 
amounting to about three hundred idollars, which he begged 
of me to accept of, as a small testimony of his sincere friend- 
ship. 

He said to me that the lapis animalis was best elaborated by 
nature alone, without any artificial heat whatever, the subject 
being so extremely tender. 

That he had succeeded in the very first attempt the second 
year after his arrival at Port Louis, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions he had received at Paris in the year 1740, and I could 
faithfully rely on them, and should find the Th^trum Che- 
micum Britannicum a great assistant ; that he had succeeded 
with his first four subjects by placing the glasses in the shade 
in a wooden box, and had obtained in less than twelve months 
his white and red sublimate fixed on the stoppers and round 
the neck. That, during the night, the heat was never less 
than 70, and in the day time, in the shade, generally 90 deg., 
by Farenheit ; but his multiplications with pure mercury he 
had made by the sunbeams, and that heat, principally during 
the first multiplication, was generally too powerful between 
eleven and three o'clock, when he removed his box into the 
shade, and suffered the sun to shine on the box, but not on the 
bare glasses ; but during the third and fourth multiplications, 
which was done in two or three days' time, the subject could 
bare the solar rays to dart immediately on the glasses, when 
the thermometer would rise sometimes in the sun to 150 and 
160 degrees. 

He said the matter tells you what heat it can bear during 
th6 multiplications ; the first black, white, and red, succeeded 
each other very quickly — and so, and no otherwise, I should 
find it 

•He said the multiplications with mercury could bear arti- 
ficial heat without danger. He said that the primitive pos - 
sessors in Egypt and Arabia had all worked this way by the 
natural heat ot the climate, and that it was by fiir the safest 
way, on account of the subject being so extremely tender 
before the white and red salt is obtained. 

He said there were various mineral and metallic works 

humid and dry long and short ways — nay that a tinging power 

was obtainable in three or four days, fermentable with gold, 

<dthough not multipliable in infinitum, nor medicinal, as lar as 

'h eknew. 

That the easiest of all works was La Pierre Animale : that he 
nighly valued the Theatricum Chemicum, by Asbmole (the 
Count knew the English language very well) ; Basilius, Ya- 
lentinus, and Paracelsus, for their metallic works; via 
humida, Tretueus, Philaletha, Bether, and Stahl, for their 
metallic work; via Suoeca and Dr. Helvetius, his Vituhis 
Aureus, for the short way of three 'Or four days, which, he 



thought, might be done sooner still, if you work on a very 
small scale. S. B. 

[The remaining instructions given for acquiring the power 
of transmutation, &c Sec, are too abstruse for publication in a 
popular work of this kind.] 



THE EARTH IN SLUMBEFf. 



Slumber of our great mother !— visionary night !- 

Time when ti^ie mind essays its widest flight, 

And oft, by fantasy, is led away 

To lands of dreams un visited by day ; 

For few minds ever in this spirit hour 

Feel that o'er them world-fetters have no power, 

And leave their prison-house of sordid care, 

For higher ranges and a purer air. 

Hail, peaceful time— to me oFall most dear! 

Strange voices seem to whisj)er in my ear ; 

Feeling is changed, and passion sinks to sleep. 

While love alone doth constant vigil keep — 

The heavenly love of that divinest age. 

Ere sad Astfea left this earthly stage. 

Why is it that my being seems so changed. 

That thus from earth I feel so much estranged 5 

The spirit dominant— the sensuous prone. 

All good thoughts present and all evil flown 1 

Is it that power mysterious has been given. 

By the high mercy of indulgent Heaven, 

For disembodied spirits still to roam 

O'er the fair earth that was so long their home 'i 

That love still animates the parted soul, 

Prompting at erring mortals to control ; 

And thus atnicht the dead we loved are near, 

Breathing in suvery tones, distinct and clear, 

The holy thoughts of their ethereal sphere? 



THE ORACLE OF DESTINY. 

In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratuitously, in accordance with the true and unerring prin* 
ciples of Astrological Science. 




To OLE Querists.— This department of our work iuvolvea tku solutkil 
of " horary questions," so called from a figure of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from tho indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to specUf 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper tor 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given accordinprly- As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy con8ider« 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public, Thk AsTROiX)OfcR hopes that the liberality of his oflfer will pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire adjudication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curio«ity. All subjects on which they may be realljf anxious, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed ont from week 
to week. All communications addressed to " Thb A8Tr<il«»obr" will be 
conridered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oraele. , 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



.r 



QUiSSTOR. — Yon will ncceeil in yonr profeBsioD, but not niilil many dM9tltfe9 
and impediments that now lie in yonr way are turmomttd. Ibi^lsln le 
only achieved by diliceoce and onremitlinf; exertions. You will m^nry* bot^ 
we do not think her Oiat yoo wonkl now choose. 
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JT, L. «.— T/»t yojir frien.i beware of a nvrow escape from dr^wnins in three 
mootkR tiinr, and avoid the society of a tail, dark fem<t(e. who will plonge 
lilm into pecuniary difficultiea. 

M. G. H. [Haili]. — Voa did wrong to risk It, for yo i will never gain mncfa 
tj flprrulation, hnt In Ihiii instance tiiere seeins a certainty of your obtaining 
a fniallsom, liiough not wliat yon anticipated. 

Vn Ami.— The authority for tlic statement will be found in the " Philosophical 
Transactions," but only rras;mcnt9 reached the earth. A portion Is in the 
British Mosenm, and wciglis 1,400 lbs. Several p.ipcrs communicated to the 
Koyal Society give similar in^itances. Horary questions are generally recti- 
lied by a jndemcnt on ilie nativity in cases of great doubt. If you will 
communicate the hour of birth, your's shall have iromedinte attention. 

C. tPON M.— We have bestowe<I every attention on ynur question, and, after 
careful deliberation have come to tlic concln5ion ihat business wi 11 ever 

fjrove onpro.<piTous to yon. Accvpl a &itii:i(ion — which yoi will soon gain — 
n a similar line, and you will succeed. Some benefits will be derived through 
the intMlinni of a relative. 

P. V. — Tlie death of a near relation — the marriage of one you have loved to 
another— the eberiphed hope of the last twelvemonth fru*tfatcd, and a pecn- 
niarj' increase tliis summer arc all ioreshadowc<l in your horoscope. 
"R. G. L. — On mature con««idcraliou we arc of opinion that the transit of 
Mercniywill produce a beueOcial chan;jf» to her heilth, which will appear 
about the begiuiiing of Ui»s fortbcominj month. The native i?. however, 
evidently of a sickly disposition, but Jove is too well posited to create 
immediate apprelicnsion. 

Amicus — From an inspection of the figure, wc learn that it is very pn»bable 
you will soon have to go abroad, in what capacity is not indicate<l, but It will 
proceeii through a channel evidently little thought of at this time. Such a 
step will lend most unquestionably to yiair advantage. 

** A Daughter" [Salop].— The recovery of the property will be sure, but the 
process will be much protraaed, and it will be then paid by iustnlnients 
Another party has obtained possession of it, and he will not surrender it 
without some trouble. It will not be got tliis jear, at least. 

-•• CoALBROOK Dale."— The illusion is one which, though simple, is, never- 
theless. CKceediiisiy effective. The riufr» hAuded round lor exauiination are 
complete and gcnidne, but the four which arc retained have sttcn*! internal 
springs which c.itch or release the others at pleasure. Much ing<:nnity and 
practice is requlretl in lis performance. 

KocN. — What yon have communicated is. hideed, extraordinary, and its realisa< 
tion must have created considerable surprise and wonder. We have some 
startling andH>ritiet in favour of omens, and are ourselves, from cvperience, by 
no means inclined to disregard them. The extracts from the Jonrnal would be 
read with attention. 

T. Wall. — With acknowledgments for the tone adopted in his letter, we beg 
to stale that the ** Calendar" is calculated for the counties where no local 
causes tend to interfere with meteorological phenomena, and thousands can 
tlius bear testimony to its accuracy. See answer to a correspondent in oor 
tliird number. Wc are tiking some pains to work out the nativity enclosed, 
and must, therefore, re4ue>t oar querist to look to oar next namber for a 
solution. 

S. Jacksox.— Some very unjust and nefarions misrepresentations have been 
made to deprive yoar irasband of some property which is. by law and equity, 
bis own. The triumph will be of but short duration, for on or before the 15th 
of Jaly next some restoration will be made. 

^ktja Adbla. — We have calculated the event referred to in our fair querist's 
letter will take place on or abont the Srd day of August next, and a rapid 
rerovery may be safely predicted. All affairs about which you are so naiu- 
rally anxious will be pleasantly terminated by that time. 

A Broth BR Astroloobb. — We liave every disposition to oblige, bat in 
iMs case circnmstaiici'S compel us to defer the answer, a severe loss by fire, 
tbrpngh tlie carelessness uf our servant, having, some time back, been the 
means of destroying a complete set of White's " Rphemcris," amonest wfaicii 
was one for the year inquiretl fur. In our succeeding numbers he mall, how- 
ever, have the required information, and any other of the planets' places 



aiARiA.— Yon are gallantly struggling with a virtuously-estimable, but we fear 
hopeless, attachment, lie ha« manifested for ytut a truly Spartan devotion, 
and still, as he heiteves, fervently and fondly loves you. We know how diffi- 
colt it is to cni.Mi the first affections, and tear the heart away fl-om the object 
of our adoration, but <Io not encourage lireams that may not lie realbcd. 
Await the advent of the t.'Sih of June; write again, anM be govcrnetl by the 
events that occur In the Interim. 

Anxirty.— Advertise thy business on Tne»«lay, May ?7, and we guarantee 
sncociis will attend tlice. On that day it is abo probable some unexpected good 
fortune will arrive. 

Frrdrica AKCBLinA.—Voar destiny is a strange one. and will cause you to 
encounter many vicis«iindes that will re<|uii'e both streneih of mind and heart 
lo bear. Yon will a'sain go abroad, ami even reeifle some time there, when 
the gifts of fniiune will be prodlzally Uvislicd up«w ytwi. Yon are accom- 
plished, and not devoid of pecMual clianna. as your glass will testify ; but shun 
^vanity as vou wonld tlie acquaintance of that one who woold now sow the 
seeds of distrust between yourself and your lover. 

Hirscurl.— This summer will bring a bcnefici'd change to yonr pursuits, and 
coodnce inncii to your ultimate success. We thnnV our CfrrespoiMlent for his 
(good wishes, and hone with htm that "the day h not far distant when truth ) 
-will triumph over bigotry, and that man's enlightened mind stialt behold ! 
Kafure as riie Is, and wonder at hbYurmer bliodness and incredulity." I 

BFX:E1V£D. — MaiklVinb(Ao F.nglisiiman, and one who trusts to his pen * 
fort living). — Blancmi ll£RTZ(gIvu >uur leal nauie).-~lKQuiRSU (If ' 
^OQ wrireyon will Miccecd). — E. E. L. ( Ye«, you will have a diangc).— Ann 
A. B. (You will marry one whom you have not seen).— W. Davis (Kemove, 
andyott will obtain ber}.>-0. X. ^.(Bosiueas will cause a charge;.— O. F. 



(Toa have some benefits in store) .—Lou isb Jamii (Yotr fotore partner 
tfaroagh life will be intnxlaced in a month, and your drcnmstauces will theo 
improve).— Mrs. J. D.(Yoar present undertaking will not sncceed).— " Sub- 
8CRIBBR " (By perseverance yoa will get thb year a couaiilerable increase of 
business).— John Wilson (An adverdsement on an anspidous day woold 
farther yonr views).— Gxo rob IIbnrt (Yon will meet with success in yoor 
present eroployroent, and doubt not the affections of her thoo lovest}.— A, A. B. 
(Yoa will gain considerably by going to the North.)— J. S. W. (In the latter 
end of July yoa will obtain a comfortable shoation In or near London). — 
Lali«ah Rookh (You will not wed him yon wonld now choose, but « 
beuer ofierwill be made).— S. K. and Emma Grbxn (The planetaiy aspecu 
arc favourable for yoa both, and moderate longevity is indicated. Marriage 
will appear in die «5th year of the latter).— S. W. (See answer to « T. S." tn 
number 13).— A. B. C, (You will thrive modi better where yoa now are).— 
Chablottb Jacobins (Your troubles will soon cease, and a distant rela- 
tive will be the cause, but do not expect to re-visit your birth-place).— 
Rodger (You have a good prospect before yon).— F. C. (Yon will first 
return to yonr situation).— O. N. E. (Yon will have to cross the sea this 
summer, and it will be prosperous for you).— A. T. (You will both be married 
and fortunate).— H. E. (It ia a dangerous ac<{ualntance ; beware).— A. B. T. 
(Affairs will considerably improve this summer).— A Youth (Follow that of 
your richest reUuive).- B. Martha (Your friend must write hersdf, and a 
private communication wonld be necessary for the other).— Vi roo JIrnry 
(Your destiny will cause yoa to travel roudi, but it will be altogettier « 
fortunate one, particuUrly in your 27th year). — L. Brenner (You muii 
state your question more explicitly). — Charles Verrender (You shoold 
not adopt a deceptive signature; but an attachment does exist— see that yoit 
are not nnworthy of it). — L. Dr (You will soon bear ftom him, and amend- 
mem Is promised).- Emma [Kensington] (We cannot deariy perceive what 
question our young querist would wish answered, as we could And none in her 
noie. Write again).— S. K. (Yon will remain in town for some time, and 
ultimately establish yourself there in a stnall way of business). — J. A. X. 
(Yes, if carried on with seal and industry).— A. M. F. (Answered in a 
former number).— Ann S. E. (You have seen him you are to marry, but you 
will leave soon). — S. I.. W. (No. circumstances will forbid it).— John Jones 
(y<m will have occasion lo leave this year).— Maritama (A family with 
whom you will become acquainted in August next will gratify your wishes^). 
— Louisa King (Answered before). — Marian Clifford (Dark and 
about four years older).— Amy Balkour (It is, but he will remove soon to 
another part) — Otliers in oor next. 

*•* At the moment of our going to press. It has been found necessary, front 
want of room, to defer a considerable portion of correspondence, prepared fir 
thb number, until the appearance of our next, wtien the permanent enlai^e- 
ment, as detailed bdow, will prevent the recurrence of such a disappointment. 
All querists not responded to in thto number, will, therefore, find thdr re- 
plies in next week's ** Oracle." 

PERMANENT EXLAROEMESTf OF'*THE ASTROLOGER." 
On Saturday next, the 31st op May, will appear No. l6 of "The 
Astrologer, and Weekly Oracle of Destiny," permanently enlarged 
to double its present size, and embellished with numerons ilhistraiions and ex- 
pUnatory diagrams, price TWOPENCE. Tills change has been eflbcted in accord- 
ance with the repeatedlyexpressed wishes of our correspondents, who have 
been disappointed in recdvlng lengthened solutions to their questions, from oar 
hitherto contraded and lim iled space. 'I be increosnl ftidllties afforded by thl» 
extension, the numerous a ddilional features that will be introduced, the appear- 
ance of extracts from scarce and valuable works npon the occalt sciences, and 
the opportunity it will give of devoting ample space to the astrologlail depaft» 
ment without interfering wiih the more literary portion of the paper, are all 
advantages which, we bdieve, will tend to gratify th- put>ilc, and, at the same 
lime, extend the sfrtiere of our own nsetblness. The additional trifle charged for 
the work, though manifestly intnffteient to defiray the inereased expenses that 
entaileri, will, we are conflilent, when contrasted with the pecaUar pri- 
vileges exdnslvely ei^oyed by the readers of this pubUcation, appear unworthy 
of consideration, and ihe extra liter ary and artistic aid henceforth enlisted ia 
our pages will more than recompense the purchaser for his ontbiy. All partiet 
who commenced thdr subscriptkHis before the appcamnce of this namber will 
nut be affected by these new arrangemenls, bnt. for the (blore, the charge fop 
aonding numbers, post-fkw, for one twdvemoiith, will be seventeen shilUnfif 
payable by post-ofRco order on our publisher. The whole of the back nambers, 
price one penny each . are now In print, and can be obtained at oor oOoe, m 
below, or through any boolcseller or newsvendor in town or country. 



Parts /., //., and III. qf ** The Aatrologif are now ready, in m 
handsomely embellished Wrapper, vfitk numerous Illustrations^ 
price Sixpence; and may be obtained through every Book- 
seller in town atnd country. 

*»* All letters and communications are requested to be addressed 
to •' The Astroloffer/* 11, WeUington^treet North, Strand^ 
London. 

London: Piinted by 8. Taylor. George yard, Dnuy-court, Miand. Pub- 
lished by IticM^Ro KAUCLiPrRpoNO, at II, Wellingt m-street Nortli. Strand: 
and Mkid bv Vickers, Strange, Cleive, Bergvr, Furkess* Clements, Barth, and all 
BooksiUefs* 
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THE COLOURED WORLDS. 

^] \ ^ ^ HE majestic banner of nighl, un- 
\ >-;|i^„^^^- furled to us when the sun sinks 
beneath the horizon, spangled with 
stars innumerable, and waving high 
above the heads of mortals as the 
triumphant emblem of the power 
belonging to the ETERNAL and 
the INFINITE, is a theme inex- 




moment its place is registered, becomes to the astronomer, 
the geographer, the navigator, and the surveyor, a point of 
departure which can never deceive or fail hinj ; the same for 
ever and in all places ; of a delicacy so extreme as to be a test 
for every instrument yet invented by man, yet equally adapted 
for the most ordinary purposes ; as available for regulating a 
town clock as for conducting a navy to the Indies ; as effective 
for mapping down the intricacies of a petty barony as for 
adjusting the boundaries of transatlantic empires." Wiien 
once, therefore, the place it occupies has been accurately ascer- 
hau9tible for awe and admiration, j tained, and carefully recorded, the brflzen circle with which 
Equally aUraclive to the eye of j that useful work was done may moulder, the marble jiillar 
the chiUI and the sage, winning j totter on its base, and the astronomer himself only survive in 
alike the spontaneous enthusiasm of the idler of the night and the gratitude of posterity ; but the Record remains, and gives 
tiM eamteoiiilatiYe philoiiopher, we behoM in the Heavens a j to the most temporary contrivance an exactness which ages 
number of brilliant points of vorying brightness which, while j cannot alter. By the carefully elaborated calculations, then. 
revealing to the Astrologer the remoter mysteries of our I of our astronomers, we find these stars posited in space at a 
future, enable us also to trace the path of our system through | distance exceeding by many millions of miles the interval 
infinite space, and its history through the eternities of the . between us and the farthest planet in our system, and yet 
past and future* When Sir John Herschel presented the shining at such a distance with a lustre which far surpasses the 
Ifondrous catalogue of Piazci, containing tl«e places of 7640 j £iseb^ glimmering of that planet. This> of course, incon- 
. adtKn, to. the Astronoi^ig^l Society, he said, with no less sub- j testably proves each star to be a self-luminous body, an inde- 
{imit^ tb«li tnjMi, " EvJT7 well-d^Jernuned st^r, from the J pendent sun, having worlds ground it of its o^vn, and n.»t 
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depending, like our planets, upon the central luminary of our 
system for its aourees of light and heat. Were other proofi< 
wanting, this fact would be placed beyond dispute by the 
knowledge that, whilst erery reflected light is susceptible of 
polarization, the light of the stars, like that of the sun, i> 
incapable of being so resolved. And now arises the roost 
curious &ct in connection with their history. Many of these 
stars emit a brilliant-coloured light, and must therefore scatter 
on some fortuuately-placed world, rays fraught with the most 
intense prismatic hues. A very vi?id imagination alone could 
conceive the variety of illumination two suns— a red and a 
fpreen one, for example— would afford to a planet circulating 
about either. What charming contrasto and agree*^®J[*ci88i 
tudes would arise and what endless tints would 
mellow the variegated landscape ! In one, a re<> 
nating with a green night; in another, a golden amber d«wn 
succeeded by a deep blue twilight— a purple sunbeam casting 
a violet shadow— a glassy streamlet reflecting a crimson moon- 
light—a sapphire sky dashed with clouds of pearl— these and a 
thousand similar changes of light and shade would occur in one 
of the globes thus influenced, and how beautiftil— to the eye 
of an earth-bora mortal at least— such a kaleidoscopic world 
would be, may be judged from the feelings awakene<l by even a 
very fiunt and inadequate description* In the multiple systems 
the white stars are found to be more than twice as numerous as 
tlie red, whilst the red are again twice as nu merous as the 
blue. Insulated stars, of a red colour as deep as blood, are 
common in the Heavens, and also white and yellow ones ; but 
it is a remarkable fact that no specimen of an insulated blue, 
green, or violet-coloured star has yet been found, though these 
repeatedly occur in the binary and tertiary systems. The stars 
Lyra, Spica Virginia, Bellatriz, Altair, and Viga, are white 
stars; Frocyon and Capella are orange; Aldebaran, Autares, 
Arcturas, Pollux, and Betelgense, are of a deep red ; whilst 
Sirius, which U now brillittntly white, was formerly a dark red, 
and is so chamcterised by Ptolemy and Seneca. The magnifl- 
cent conceptions thus engendered defy the power of the human 
mind tit fathom ; tlie infinite variety that pervades creation is 
here manifested in its most imposing form, and, feeling that in 
the spell thus evoked there lies a power too deep for words, we 
can only continue our meditations in silence. 



Mesmeric Revelations. — Manv of them are, no doubt, 
mere illusions, which find their reao^ explanation in the cre- 
dulity of the ignorant and the chicanery of the initiated. 
Otliers are supported by irrefragable testimony, and are yet so 
unaccountably strange, so mysterious in their operatioii, and 
so fearful in their influences, that the mind almost shrinks 
from their contemplation. It willini^ly desires to reject all 
testimony, and to relieve itself by incredulity, rather than 
recognise, amidst the benevolent workings of' Providence, a 
kw so dark and malignant as the secret and irresistible nowers 
of mind over other and independent intelligences. Thu ieelinflr, 
his sceiiticism of seutioieut, is unworthy of phil isophy. It 
would be still more unworthy in the annalist who records 
certain passaoes of its former diominion. He must be content 
to acknowledge as certainties all facts which rest on the con- 
clusive ev'd^ce of history. 



DREAMS AND THEIR REVELATIONS. 

Okc who has bestowed much time and attention on the 
subject of sleep and its accompanying phenomena of dreams, 
thus attempts to define the mode in which theae extraordinary 
phases of the human mind originate. He says :— 

" The primary effect of sleep upon the mental lowers seems 
to be to place them in a state of entire susjiense. When sleep, 
therefore, is iierfect, it is attended hjf a state of total uncon- 
sciousness, when, on the contrary, it is imperfect— when we 
are either, after a sufiiciency of rest, verging towards waking, 
as generally happens in the morning, or our sleep is brdsen 
anddisturbed by uneasy bodily sensations, or bjr the effects of 
an uneasy state of the mind itself— then unconsciousness is not 
complete. Mental action takes place, though in what must in 
the main he described as an irregular and imperfect way, 
and we become conscious of— dreaming. Dreaming, then, m%)r 
may be defined as the result of the imperfect operation of tfce 
mind in a state of |>artial sleep. It is a (<irm ut intellectaiioii, 
verv peculiar, and attended by very remarkable iibenomena, 
which have in all ages attracted much attention both from the 
simple and the learned.'* 

This is, in a very brief comfiass, simply all that, the most 
able philosophers and metaphysicians know upon the 8Ul)j<|ct ; 
and yet, in spite of this, the presumptuous editor of ^ Cham- 
bers' .Tournal,'* which may be considered as the organ of the 
^'matter-of-fact school of thinking,*' dares to allege that the 
fulfilments which so frequently occur of dreams, and the eon- 
sequent anticipation in sleep of what really afterward* tal^es 
place, must lead to a conviction *>Hnconsisteiit with our ordinary 
ideas of nature.** That the •* ordinary ideas ** of the ecUttir 
may not be able to comprehend the vast spiritual tratha en- 
giiifted on this subject, we can readily understand^ bnt on 
what grounds he makes the assertion it will be a matter of 
greater difliculty to discover. Conceiving that a spei'inien of 
utilitarian dealing with the sublime topics will, to borrow a 
phrase of our Scotch contemporary,*' harmlessly entertain our 
readers,'* we present them with a few of the instances he 
records. 

" An article published in tlie Jtiumal last summer, treating 
dream!4 on what we thought philo»»phical grounds, has brouglit 
to our hands a number of communications, detailing instances 
of what may be called dream revelations, most of them narrated 
by the individuals to whom the^ occurred. It is. of course, 
inconsistent with our ordinary ideas of nature, that any one 
can ac«)uire a knowledge, while asleep, of events that are tfter- 
wards to take place, and it is desli-abie that our ideas of natural 
procedure should not l>e in any degree confounded by a pro- 
pensity to vulgar marvels. At the same time, no one can be 
quite sure that such things are out of the range of natnre ; 
and even Br. Abercrmnbie has thought it not improper to in- 
troduce several of them into his 'Intellectual Philosofihy,* 
apparently in the hope that they may yet be explained on tome 
principle 'connected with recognised laws. For this reason, 
but cnicfly because we think they will harmlessly entertain 
our readers, we make a selection from the communications in 
question. Tlie first U from a lady, resident in a remote and 
insulated region of Britain, whose sprightly talents have al- 
ready lieen repeatetUy evidence<l in these |)ages. * Though 
happily, both by cimsl'itution and educi|tion, more free iatita 
all superstitious influences than most people, I have been of%en 
led to make remarks on the suhject of dreams ; so often, tluit 
I believe, if all were to contribute their stock of personal 
experience on this point, it would be found tliat the^e are twt 
more things in earth and heaven than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy I merely here intend to put down, at random 
almost, a very few of what I remember of my own eicperienees 
in the way of dreaming. In mo4t of the iu!!;iao('es when 4iiy 
dreams hive been almost literulfy CuUtjIed the recollerlimi of 
tl^em has only occurred to me OQ thdr fulfilment, whidi genc^ 
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Tilly happens ver/ speedily. On one occasion last winter I 
imi^inea 1 was in church, in the front scat of the side gallery, 
and. while engaged in prayer, I snv some |)er:mns carry in a 
pi ii coffin into tne lower ar?p, The silence that ensued was 
ureat'iless ; and I was sivin!; to myself, as I supposed each 
one was doing. '* Is this for me?"' when the comn-bearers 

looked at me. and said soleniulr, and in tears, *^ it is for ,'* 

naming me. I awoke immediately. I was then in perfect 
health ; hut only the second d ly thereafter I was most unex- 
fiectedly and dangerously taken ill, and for three months was 
frequently venr near death ; so that I never before had such 
a rUise view of an eternal wt)rld. It was not till I had nearly 
quite recovered that my dream was recalled to my remem- 
branct, by bMng told that a certain neighbour— none other 
than the chief coffin-bearer —had wept abundantly while my 
life was considered in danger. 

* Earlier in life, I once dreamt I was bathing, and was 
dragged beyond my depth, near to drowning, by a particular 
friend, and was only rescued by my husband wading in with 
his clothes on, and seizing me as I was sinking. Within a 
week I was brought into an affecting dilemma by that same 
friend, and only relieved by the instrumentality' of tlie same 
J rotecting hand. 

* What led me at first to put down these remarks was. that the 
night, or rather morning, before last, I had a very distressing 
dream of one of my little girls, four years old, being killetl by 
the^ fiilling of a peat-stalk upon her'; and last evening I was 
sitting alone, reading the article on dreams, when I was startled 
by the most extraordinary rumbling noise and screams. On 
running to see what was the matter, I fount the little girl 
alluded to had tumbled down the whole stair, with a straw 
basket full of peats, which she had succeeded, with the love of 
enterprise so common in children, in dra^n^ng up stairs to take 
to the nursery fire. The dear child, ana tlie peats together, 
rumbling down a long wotnlen stair, were sufficiently alarming; 
Imt, happily, the was only frightened. The straw' bask r-t had 
preserveil her at the foot uninjured, and I could soon laugh 
beartily at the incident, which I hope will stand for the fulfil- 
ment of my dream. 

* With respect to presentiment, my experience has not been 
great ; but has anj person besides myself ever felt, in parti- 
cular societies, or circumstances, or scenery, as if the scene 
were not new to him, but only the exact repetition of circum- 
stances, convers tion, and other particulars which he had been 
present at on some former occasion, though, undoubtedly, he 
actually nevt r had 1 Oflen have I felt this, and it afways 
appears as if I were remembering what had taken place in a 
dream.' 

Our fair corres|)ondent may rest assured that she is not sin. 
gular in the latter class of experiences. They are very general 
amongst permns of a nervous organisation. One theory about 
them, more interesting than convincing, is that they are the 
reminiscences of an earlier state of existence." 

(This theory, which our utilitarian annotator gets rid of as 
being •• more interesting than convincing." was, it will be re- 
membered, duly examined and described in the fourth number 
of this work, and has been since repeatedly urged in these 
IKiges.] 

He goes on to say— >'* The following anecdote is from a gen- 
tleman residing in the Isle of Man :— • My brother, -^ — , 

was in tlie Bush Hotel, in Bristol, one day in 18:i— ., when the 
Welsh mail arrived, and a gentleman named J., with whom 
he was acquainted, walked into the coffee-room. As they sat 
in conversation, the melancholy news arrived of the loss of the 
Frolic steamer upon the Naas, will all on board. Hereupon 
Mr, J. assumed a look of unusual seriousness, and seemed 
deeply affected. My brother inquiring the reason, he said he 
felt as if he had been just rescued from a violent death. He 
had designetl two mornings before to leave Haverfordwest by 
that steamer, but was prevented by the entreaty of his wife, 
who had awoke during the night from a terrible dream, in 
which she had seen the loss of a vessel during a heavy gsde. 
Merely to calm her mind, he h«d put off his journey for a day, 
Md travelled by tb« mail insteadi by which' m^aof bis li^ un- 



doubtedly bad been saved.' It may be remarked that there 
might be nothing hre beyond simple coincidence. The wea- 
ther might be threatening, and the lady*s dream produced by 
previous waking fears. 

The following instances are more curious. They come from 
a gentleman, engaged in legal business, at a town m the south 
ofScotland :— 

* Most of the writers,' he says, ' on the subject of dreams, 
deal with those which have reference to past events. To this 
extent I could readily accede to their reasoning. It is easy 
to conceive that impressions may and do remain on the mind, 
and that control being suspended by sleep, these impressions 
may present themselves in a confused and undefined mass. 
We frequently find remote events curiously blended with 
those oF recent occurrence. We find places we may have visited 
strangely associated with those we nave read about, or heard 
described. We meet with relatives long since dead, and have 
the full conviction that we are engaged with them as in former 
days ; or it may be that we believe them to be dead, and yet 
we feel no surprise that we are conversing with them. \Ve 
are sometimes breathlessly ascendinj^ a "teep, and at other times 
suffocating in water. We are conscious of fear, joy, pain, Ac. 
All these, and a thousand other vagaries, though sufficiently 
mysterious, we are ready to account for on the ground that 
they all have some reference to, or connexion with, what the 
mind has already been engaged in, and that, composed of these 
remnant impressions, the most vivid of them present them- 
selves when uncontrolled by the senses. I wouldeven go a little 
further with this theory. Suppose a person labouring under 
great anxiety for the "recovery of a sick relative, or for the 
favourable issue of some undertaking in which he is de<*ply 
interested, it otlen happens that, in a dream, the death of th'e 
former, and the fiiilure of the latter, take place by anticipation. 
It would not be held that there wm any preternatural com- 
munication of these events, because they were actually realised. 
Anxiety implies a dread of these results, and it is' not to be 
wondered at that that^impression should assume the appearance 
of an occurrence actually realised. This theory is. however, 
greatly unhinged and dissijMited when we come to deal with 
cases— unquestionable and well-authenticated cases— where 
e\'ent8 are distinctly and minutely |)ortrayed. of which it is 
utterly impossible the mind could have any anticipation, and 
which} even after awaking from the dream, there is no reason- 
able ground for supposing likely to be realised. Moreover, 
when even dates are condescended on, and the realisation 
comes exactly to correspond with the dates and representation 
in the dreani, then the difficulty, not yet overcome, presents 
itself. It is not easy, in such cases, to assent to the abandon- 
ment of the mind to its own uncontrolled vagaries, as if it were 
a mere wlieel of a vast machine left to go at random, while all 
the rest is still. Its random effusions are conceivable until we 
come to this point -events anticipated or foretold, if I may 
use the expression. It is said that these are the exceptions, 
not the rule—that striking dreams of future events do happen, 
and by chance may turn out to be realised, but that there can be 
no connection between the dream and the event, and thnt in 
ninety cases out of a hundred events may be dreamt of which 
never do take place. I shall not venture to grapple i*ith the 
question, but shall briefly state what has occurrea in my own 
experience. 

* In the autumn of 1635 I dreamt that a near relative of my 
own, who died two years before, came to my bedside. I felt 
fully conscious of being in my own bed, and of raising myself 
on my- elbow when my friend approached. I was also fully 
sensible that he was dead ; and, though in his morning gown, 
his countenance bore the impress of death. He mentioned my 
name, and presented to me a cofiin-plate bearing the name, 
age, and date of the death of a hdy— the latter was 25th 
l>ecember, 1835. I said, '' Where have you got that ? Mrs. 

is still in life ; and, besides, the date there has not yet 



arrived." He answered, ^' Take it, and keep it for her ; she 
will require it.'' This hid;r was no relative of mine ; I waa 
only slightly acquainted with her. She was married, and had 
gone to a distance a considerable time before, and I had never 
seen nor heard of her since. When at breakfiut, I in* a casual 
way mentioned my dreanii when aoai« on« jocotely remarked 
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that »I must have been thinking of her, and that to dream of 
deaths wwa always a marriage, and that my dream must have 
reference to her marriage. We thought no more of the 
matter, nor did it particularly attract the attention of any of 
us, until, in the course of the day, a lady happened to caU, and 
in course of conversation asked if we ha*d heard of the distress- 
ing llness of Mrs. — _. We all declared we had not ; when 
the lady stated that she passed through a neighbouring town 
yesterday on her way to her father's house, ^rom the north, 
and that she was so ill that she was obliged to remain some 
time at a friend's house before she could proceed. This was so 
iar an association with the dream that it struck all of us as a 
remarkable cmnc.dence. The more extraordinary part remains 
to be told. On December 31st, 1835, I attend^ her funeral, 
and the coffin-plate, with age and date as distinctly delineated 
in the dream presented themselves to my gaze. It is needless 
to observe that the impression on my mind was of a very 
peculiar kind, and enualfy so on the minds of those who some 
months before had heard the narrative of the dream. 

' xViiother striking though less interesting case occurred of a 
more recent date. I dreamt that, on going into my office in 
the morning, I found seated at hU usual desk a clerk who had 
left me a twcivemonth or more previously, and had since been 
in Edinburgh, where I had little or no communication with 
hiiii. I said, - Mr. D., how do you happen to be here— where 
in the worid do you come from ?" 1 tad the most distinct 
answer, that he had come to the country for a few days, and. with 
my leave, would wish {or a day to enjoy the reminiscence of 
his former feelings at that desk. I replied, " CerUinly ; 1 am 
glad to see you. Write that deed, and then take your dinner 
with me. Such was the dream ; and though apparently of 
no iniportance, I happened to observe at the breakfast-table 
that I had dreamt my old clerk D. had returned to my office. 
After haying walked out half an hour I directed my ateps to the 
office, and my surprise was not a littleexcited when Ifoun^Mr.U 
seated exactly as had been represented in the dream. It 
-.might be supposed that, following out the dream, I put the 
question which it had suggested : Tiut I am sure it was on the 
spur of the moment, and without reference to the dream, that 
1 put that question, and my astonishment was doubly aroused 
when his answer corresponded almost verbatim with what I 
have slated. 1 immediately returned and stated the circum- 
stance to my friends, who would only be satisfied of thefiict by 
my calling Mr. D. into their presence. 

\l shall just notice one further inst^ince, out of many equally 
striking, IB ray experience. My mfe and I. with oar only 
child-a girl ot about a year old^were at a friend's house some 
nules from home. The child was thrn in perfect health. I 
dreanit that, on going to my room, I found my wife walking 
about with the child in her arms, closely wrapped in a shawl. 
I had the impression that she was in health. I opened the 
shawl to Uke the child in my arms, and what was my horror 
to see only a withered branch in plaee of my blooming child. 
It was but a dream; but so painful was the impressioJn, that 
I could not help saving to a friend in the morning that I 
dreaded we were to lose our child, I hnd had so unpleasant a 
jiresentiraent Irom mr dream. He ridiculed the idea; but 
withm one short mouth the darling branch gradually withered, 
and was consigned to an early tomb. This is one of those 
cases which is not wrap|ied in so much mystery, as it may be 
conceived that a parent's mixietr, even about a healthy child, 
niight present itself in a dream in some distorted Ibrra. Still 
It IS an lUustration of the mystery attending the mind when 
the senses are prostrated. 

' I shaU just mention one case which was told to me by an 
h«!;^*i^Kil'' ^^. arranged to accompany a friend to Kew- 
haven to bathe, and they were to set out at six o'clock in the 
I?,Til"^; Iinmediately before getting out of bed. he dreamt 
that he was »^Whng hi the water to save a voung man from 
drowning. Within ifttle more than hour of the driim. he was 
111 reality engaged m saving the life of a hoy. He had fust 
reached the sea-side, when he saw the boy beyond his depth, 
and without fully undresshig, he nished in and saved him. 

* I could not have the slightest hesitation in givincr you the 
names of every one to whom I haye referred in Uese observa- 



tions, though I should neither like their nanies Hkot niy own io 
be made puhlic* '* 

If the e<litor of the Journsd from which we borrow these 
records of dream revelations, will undertake to explain the 
principles on which they occur, and state the exact laws of bis 
steam-engine '* natural philosophy*' by which they aregoveroedt 
we will undertake to present him gratuitously with the first 
volume of our work, and believe in *' the notlhing^out-of-UM 
common creed " ever after. Until this is done we must be 
allowed to entertain our own opinion on the matter, and what 
that is our readers already know. 



EXTRAORDINARY INFLUENCES OF 
MESMERISM. 

A highly-gifted and intelligent correspondent^ on whose 
veracity we can rely, and whose skill in the science may be 
depended \i\)ini, has kindly furnished us with some particu'larit, 
which, as calculated to materially alleviate the siifirering<< of 
many, we have much pleasure in comniunicatingtoour readers. 
He observes, and with equal truth and justice — 

'- Musmeri:?m is a subject which cannot be too much studied, 
and too widely circulated. A power which all po.<^ess it is 
important all should become acquaintetl with* When we con- 
sider the prejudice which many people have against a new 
doctrine that is likely to overturn their darling notfon.s, and 
the ignorance of many more, we canu<it wonder that Mesmerism 
is so little known. Is it not imperative on those who have 
the opportunity and talent of iiiquirin; into the claims of a 

Eower which they know tfoet exist, and which will benefit the 
uman frame when judiciously used, to make that power pub- 
licly known as much as possible t As a friend to truth, Sir, 
you will agree with me that it is. 

The more I inquire into Mesmerism, the mor^> I am con- 
vinced of its poncr as a curative to many of the diseases inci- 
dental to the human luNly . AVhen we see obstinate complaints, 
which have bafHed the vaunted efficacy of many medicines, 
quickly g've way to the soothini^ influence of the mysterious 
agent,' Mesmerism, should we, like the priests of old. Keep this 
knowledge to ourselves ? Surely not. 

We see one person suffering, either from gout, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, ind'gestion. toothache, earache, sore throat* 
deafness, weakness of sight, or some other complaint, none of 
which are, \)C: hai)s, dangerous in themselves, but exceedingly 
painful and annoying. These we have seen quickly, as it wens 
by magic, vanish >vhen Mesmerism is applied, provided the 
patient is susceptible to the influence. 

It is not always necessary that the sleep be produced, m 
many supiiose, in order to remove those local pains; it \$ 
enough to breatJte vjxm, and at the same time gently past the 
Jlngers, over the ({ffcctcd part ; and then,, when the pain is re- 
moved, blow on it and make a few transverse passes, as the 
following cases will show :-^ 

A little girl, who had been suffering for the last twelve 
hours from earache, a gum-boil, and inflammation of the %re, 
was in three or four minutes eased, merely by my breathing 
on the parts and then gently passing my fingers over them. 

In the second case I produced the Mesmeric sleep. A lad 
complained to me that his head ached vpry much« and that he 
felt very sick. In three minutes he was in a sound sleep. 
I let him sleep half an hour, and then awoke him ; all pain and 
sickness were gone. 

The next case I consider still more wonderful. It was that 
of a little Iwy who was blind of one eye, and who assured me 
that he never bad been able, as well as he could recollect, to 
see anything but " darkness,*' as he expressed it. I breathed 
upon his eyes, and made a tew passes, now and then placing mpr 
fingers on them. Great was my surprise when, on opening ht3 
blind eye, he said, " I see you, but not very well.** 1 con- 
tinued the treatment a few minutes longer, which greatly im* 
proved his vision. He now sees as well with one as the other. 
A few trials will soon establish the existence of this power, 
and sureW this mode is so simple that any one m^y reduce It to 
the sAtMWivty proof of personal experience/' 
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AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS OF SUPER- 
NATURAL VISITATION- 

Soil be thy step ! Night, the meek mother, lies 
In the deep boiiom of the silent wood, 
Around her nettled all the feather'd brood ; 
The sainted stars^ that sentinel the skies, 
Take watchword from the River Mysteries 
(Whose streamlets skirt this sylvan neighbourhood, 
Tuning their music to their dreamiest mood) 
To shed their influence on her sleeping eyeu. 
So some pale abbess, in her shadowed cell- 
While all around her the pure sisters rest— 
Blends in her dreams the oi^an^s distant swell 

And bright«eyed angeb hovering o*er her breast. 
Here heavenly peace, and peace on earth combine- 
Night be thy pillow too, their guarded ^rine. 

It must be confe6sed \a even the most staunch materialists. 
that the )M>pular belief (»t departed spirits occasionally holding 
a communication with tlie human race, is replete with matter 
of curious specuhition. Some Christian divmes. with every 
just reason, acknowledge no authentic source whence the im- 
pression of a future state could ever have been communicated 
to man, but from the Jewish prophets or from our Saviour 
bimseif. Yet it is certain, that a belief in our existence aH^r 
death has, from time immemorial, prevailed in countries, to 
which the knowledge of the gospel could never have extended, 
as among certain tribes of Ameri^^a. Can, then, this notion 
have been intuitively suggested? Or is it an extravagant 
supposition, that the belief might often have arisen from those 
spectral ap|iearanees, to which men in every age, must have 
been sul^ect ? And what would have been the natural self- 
persuasion, if a savage saw before him the apparition of a 
deiwrted friend or acquaintance, endowed with the semblance 
of life, with motion, and with signs of mental intelligence, 
perhaps even holding a converse with him ? Assuredly, the 
conviction would scarcely fiul to arise of an existence aftei 
death. The pages of history attest the fact that : — 

•* If ancestry can be In aught believ'd. 
Descending spirits have conversed with man. 
And told mm secrets of the world unknown.*' 

And it is evident the human mind has invarUbly dung to 
such notions, for as Sir Thomas Brown has remarked—" It is 
the heaviest stone that meUmchoJy can throw at a man, to tell 
him that he is at the end of his nature ; or that there is no 
future state to come, imto which this seems progressively and 
otherwise made in vain.'* It has remained therefore for the 
light of revelation akme, to impart to this belief the consistency 
and eonformation of divine truth, and to connect it with a 
rational svstem. 

Front the foiwoing remarks, we need not be surprised that 
a conviction of the occasional appearance of ghosts or departed 
spirits, should, from the remotest antiquit v, nave been a popu- 
lar creed, not confined to any distinct tribe or race of people. 
In Europe, it was the opinion of the Greeks and ttomans, that, 
after the dissolution of^ the body, every man was possessed of 
three ditterent kinds of i^hosts, which were distinguished by 
tlie names of Mane«, Amma, and Umbra. These were dis- 
posed of after the following manner : — the Manes descended 
into the hii^mal regions, the Anima ascended to the skies, and 
the Umbra hoveredabout the tomb, as being unwilling to quit 
its connexion with the body. Dido, for insunce, when about 
to die, threatens to bawit .^eas with her umbra; at the same 
time, she expects that the tidings of his punishment will rejoin 
her manes below. 

An author, styling himself Theophilus Insulanu?, who. half 
a century ago, wrote on the second sight of Scotland, affixes 
the term irreiUrUms to those who should entertain a doubt on 
the realitv of apparitions of departed souls. ** Such ghostly 
visitants,'^ he anirms, ^' are not emploved on an errand of a 
ftivclous concern to lead us into error, but are employed as so 
Many heralds bv the great Creator, for the more ample 
d to at mt iatian <^ hia power, to proclaim tidings for our instruc* 



tion; and, as we are prone to despond in religtous matter, to 
confirm our faith of the existence of spirits (the foundation of 
all religions) and the dignity of human nature.'* 

On the authority of Aubrey and other historians, who bear 
testimony to its truth, we give the following, this week, on 
account of its brevitv, bating admitted elsewhere a remarkable 
modem recital which is also too w«U-authcnticated to admit 
of dispute : — 

*' Mr. Cassio Burroughs/' says the narrator, •* was one of the 
most beautiful men in England, and very valiant, but very 
proud and blood-thirsty. There was in I^ndon a very beau- 
tiful Italian lady " (whom he seduced). " The gentle'woman 
died; and afterwards, in a tavern in I^ondon, he spake of it,' 
(contrary to his sacred promise) and then going out of doors 
the ghost of the gentlewoman did ap))ear to him. He was 
afterwards troubled with the apparition of her, even sometimes 
in company when he was dnnking. Before she diH appear, 
he did find a kind of chilness upon his spirits. She did appear 
to him in the morning before ne was killed in a duel."' We 
shall continue these illustrations from time to time at conve- 
nient intervals, promising that no account will be given but 
has truth for its basis and good authority for its recommendation. 



LOVE PHILTER6. 



A CELKDRATED compound made use of by the old necro- 
mancers was a drug, or other jireparatton, used as a charm to 
excite love. These are distinguished into true and spurious: 
the spurious are sjiells or charms supposed to have an efi\ct 
beyond the ordinary law of nature, by some inherent mngic 
virtue ; such are those said to be possessed formerly by old 
witches, &c —The tnie philters were supposed to operate by 
some natural and magnetical power. There are many enthu- 
siastic authors, who nave encouraged the belief in the reality 
of these philters ; and adduce matter of fact in confirmation of 
their opinions in all doubtful cases. Among these may be 
quoted Van Helmout, who says, that by holding a certain 
herb in his hand, and afterwards taking a little dog by the foot 
with the same hand, the animal followed him wherever he 
went, and quite deserted his former master. He also adds, 
that philters only require a confirmation of mumia ; and on 
this principle he accfunts for the phenomena of love trans- 
planted by the touch of an herb; for, says he, the heat com- 
municated to the herb, not coming alone, but animated by the 
emanations of the natural spirits, determines the herb towards 
the man, and identifies it to him. Having then received this 
ferment, it attracts the spirit of the other ot^ject magnetically, 
and gives it an amorous motion. 

By mumia is here understood, that which was used by some 
ancient physicians for some kind of implanted spirit, found 
chiefly in carcases, when the infused spint is fled ; or kind of 
sympathetic influence, communicated iVom one body to another, 
by which magnetic cures, &c , were ssid to be performed. 
^«ow, however, this is clearly understood to be Mesmeric 
influence. 

Intellectual Cultivatiok.— The highest purpose of in- 
tellectual cultivation is to give a man a perfect knowledge and 
mastery of his own inner self, to render our consciousness its 
own light and its own mirror. Hence, there is the less reason 
to be surprised at our inability to enter fully into the feelings 
and characters of others. No one who has not a complete 
knowledge of hunself will ever have a true understanding of 
another. 

Man.— Every man is a republic ia miniature, and although 
very limited in its parts, vet very difficult to govern. i'.ach 
individual is a little world — the elements ; and having life 
like the brutes, and reason like the angels, it seems as though 
all were happily united in him. He can traverse the vast 
universe, comprehend the present, past, and £uture ; in him 
are the principles of life and darkness ; in him, also, are united 
the uHMt extraordinary elements, and most incompatible 
qualitiea. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN YORK- 
SHIRE. 

BY DUDLBY C08TEX.L0. 

" I have heard (but not believed), the spirits of the dead 
Ma^ walk again/'— FFwi/rr'« Tak* 




fu-^^liE scarcely any accusation 
men repel with greater ear- 
5. I ; th e suspicion of yield- 

ing to a belief in preternatural visita- 
, tions ; and yet there are very few who 
,tlo not, at some period of their lives, 
.tacitly, if not openly, admit the pos- 
'Sibiiity of such occurrences. Negative 
[proofs abound to demonstrate the ex- 
^^^ (istence of this belief, a tiiniiliar in- 

stance offwhich is show" j" ^^^ eagerness with which stcyries 
of this nature are invaria"'^ listened to, less from a love of the 
marvellous, or a desire to ^onibat the statements made — though 
these, no Idoubt, combine ^^^i^ influence— than from a secret 
and mvsterious attraction towards the subject, akin to our 
belief in the soul's immortality, which leads us, with a kind of 
willing dread, beyond the li»«its of this world. Who is there 
that ever refused to listen to " a good ghost story," or did not 
incline to draw nearer, when preparation was being made for 
telling one, or would willingly have lost a syllable of the 
M'ondrous tale ? There are none within, my own recollection, 
and not manv, I think, in that of others. Uut proofs of a more 
positive kind are to be found in the relations of persons of so 
much credit and good sense, that to doubt their veracity, or 
ascribe their naraUves to the effect of a heated imagination, 
are alike unjust and improbable. It is so much easier to 
hazard a conjecture, than adduce a sutHcuig reason against the 
non-existence of what we cannot understand ; and the casuist's 
love of applause is so much greater than his desire for truth, 
that ingenious arguments are often suffered to prevail, in spite 
of innate conviction. Ocular and oral deceptions, coincidences, 
a mind excited or predisposed, low suirits, a bad conscience, or, 
what often amounts to the same thing, a bad digestion, are 
usually held to be the causes, as they sometimes have been the 
concomitants, of tales of sprites and goblins. Vet all these 
have been known to fail or application to some of the best 
authenticated ghost stories, as, amongst others, all who remem- 
ber the apparition witnessed by Sir John 8herbroke, in the 
Wcdt Indiep, will agree ; and the most sceptical are often com- 
pelled to shroud their conviction in the admission, that such 
or such an occurrence is '* certainly rather extraordinary, and, 



indeed, difficult to be accounted for.'^ I do not know wk.Hher 
the story which I have to tell belongs to any of the classes 
whose solution is easy to be found— £r one is apt to judge ill 
in one^s own case^but to me it has always remained an un- 
&thomable mysterv. 

It is now about fifteen years since a friend of mine, named 
Beaumont, was living near the town of H , in the West 

Uiding of Yorkshire. He was about thirty years of age, a man 
of Arm nerves and clear intellect, whose education and sub- 
sequent intercourse with the world had been such as to rentier 
his mind impervious to superstitious influences- He had been 
married early in life to a young and beautiful girl, and but that 
they had no family, there was nothing wanting to make his 
domestic felicitv complete. Beaumont's circumstances were 
good, and events occurred which made him even affluent ; but 
with this augmentation to his fortune came the desire, or, 
rather, considering his position in the county, the'necessity lor 
removing to a dwelling of greater pretension than he had 
hitherto occupied. 

It hapiiened that Ashfield House was at this time to let. It 
was a large mansion, standing in a fine position above a beauti- 
ful valley, amid scenery of the most picturesque description. 
There was evervthing in its situation to render it an attractive 
residence; but in the house itself, there was, in popular esti- 
mation, one drawback— it had the reputation, throughout the 
country, of being haunted. Thi« opinion was founded upon no 
antique tradition, for Ashfleld was of recent construction, and 
the |)erson who had built it had died only a few years before ; 
but it was the manner of his death, and that of his sister, a 
short time before his own, which bad cast a shadow over its 
walls. The history of the flrst occupants was variously narrated ; 
but the ^nerally received version was, that both had com- 
mitted suicide. There could be no doubt that this was tlie 
fact with respect to the brother, for the details of the coroner's 
inquest were clear and conclusive, and lived in everybody's 
recollection ; but this was far from being the case' in the 
instance of the sister. The precise circumstances of her death 
were shrouded in mystery, and it was a most doubtful point 
with many, whether she bad actually died by her own hands, 
as the story was given out to the world, or had fallen bv those 
of another. Though there was nothing that could directly 
criminate him, suspicion pointed at the nrother, and whether 
it were remorse or grief none could tell, but exactly a twelve- 
month from the day on which the lady was found dead in her 
b^d-room, from the effects of poison, he was discovered a corpse 
in the same chamber, having shot himself through the heart. 
It would seem that their previous lives had been anything but 
happy ; botli were possessed of wealth— they manifested no 
signs of affection towards each other, living much apart, though 
undir the same roof, and a powerAil necessitv, rather than m 
bond of love, appeared to be the tie that united their fortunes. 
The sister was silent and sad, rarely stirring abroad, and, when 
sbe did so, never going beyond the precincts of their dwellini^. 
The brother was more frequently seen ; but his habits were 
no less gloomy and reserved. He made no acquaintance, and 
his princifial occupation— for it scarcelv seemed a pleasure — 
was that of riding about the country alone, either slowly, lost 
in thoug;ht, or galloping wihlly, as if to drown it in excitement. 
A mystery hung over their lives, and the fearful manner of 
their deaths tended to increase it. Their own actions, sur* 
oiised or real, were sufficient to create the impression that 
univer5ally prevailed in remrd to their dwelling, and, after a 
distant relation, residing in liondon. had administered to their 
effects, Ashfield House was shut up, and remained for several 
years without a tenant, its sinister reputation increasing as the 
memory of the scenes which it had witnessed became fainter. 

But however the prevailing rumours might have deterred 
others from becoming the inmates of Ashfield, they had nj 
effect upon Beaumont, when he found himself in want of a 
house which appeared to suit him in every respect; and 
although the rent ivas n<>l a material consideration, vet he was 
sudiciently a man of the world to like a bargain, and found, in 
the ioiv rate at which At»hfield was to be let, an additional 
inducement for muking it his residence. He accordnoglj 
■entered into terms wiih the agent— a number of wurimea 
were sent in to repair the slignt dilapidations •rifinai CruQI 
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tiefflect— the light of «1ay again streamed through its windows, 
and cheerful fires hlazed upon its hearths. An experienced 
architect examined the building, and found it fit for immediate 
ficcuimtiun ; Beaumont took possession, and the country people 
shook their heads. 

It was in the spring of Ihe ve»r 183~, that Beaumcnt went 
ty reside at Ashfield, and for the first few months he exfieri- 
enced nothing that coidd make hira re\yeni his choice ; on the 
contrary, as summer drew on, he found himself in a much 
better position than tlie greater part of his neighbours; f«ir, 
whereas their ganlens were pillaged, and woods poached by the 
thieyes and idle characters Hbounding in the district, nnthini; 
was eyer toucheil at Ashfield. He would haye been held a 
bold man, who should haye ycntured alone, after dusk, across 
Ashfield Park, and fear operated too powerfully, even with 
such as pursued their nocturnal depredations in company. 
Ihe inhabitante of A:*hfield were, therefore, exempt from 
8i>me of the material ^innovances of a country li'*e- their pro- 
perty was respected. 

,P"^J? summer waned, and the shortening days of autumn 
ibllowed, with lonffcr shadows, apprehension began to creep 
into the minds of the seryants of the establishment. The 
renorU, which liad been slighted when the days were bright 
arid tlw nights brief, assumed, with the change' of season, an 
altered aspect, and the smile of incredulity became less frequent, 
the language of doubt less loud; there was less loitering 
abroail, and more concentration at home and two were now 
more ready to perform the same errand than one; indeed 
there were many occupations which it would haye been almost 
impossible to haye got them to perform alone. Amongst these. 
WM the necessity of going to the stables by night . for the 
coachman, grooms, and helpers, all declared tl'iat they had seen 
the figure of a female, on more than one occasion, (iesccnding 
slowly through the air, fnmi the loft into the stable-vard— a 
sUteiiient that appeared sufficiently absurd, but wHich yet 
was steadfastly adhered to. Other st4>ries, similar in character, 
were circulated, and it was not long before eyery seryant in 
tlie house became fully persuaded of the truth of the assertion, 
that Ashfield was haunted. 

<>i course, the knowledge of this allege<1 predicament was 
not confined to the servants' hall. It reache<l Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaumont, but neither were dispo.«ed to giye it a moment's 
c^naideration, beyond the eftect which it might haye up )n the 
cuttfluct of their domestics. Thouffh young, the tone of Mrs. 
Beaumont^s mind was firm, and a large share of common sense 
^tinsuished all her actions. Her husband*s character has 
already lieen glanced at. Beaumont laughed at the idea, 
aaymg, that the ghosts hud hitheno been bis allies, and de- 
servetl encouragement ; while his wife contented herself, when 
the subject was adverted to by her maid, by merely calling it 
nonsense, and desiring that nothing so silfy might be named. 
Matters continued in this state, witS ill diguised fear on. one 
aide and iiidifierence on the other, until about the middle of 
the month of October. It chanced then that business of im- 
portance required Beaumont*s presence in Ix>ndon, and he 
accordingly set out, leaving Mrs. Beaumont alone. It was the 
first lime they had been separated since their marriage, and she 
naturally felt the loneliness of her situation ; but. beyond the 
void occasioned by the a'nence of the one who-» it gla'ddens us 
to see at ever^ hi u *, she did not j^ufter froi.i uenresseil spirits. 
There still lingere I a few flowers in her garden, which she 
tended with car-, hijiing to keep them till his return. The 
library at Ashliild wjs well stocked, and she oa'upied herself 
with reading; her w. irk, and a letter written—if not sent— 
every evening, combined to give her full employment ; the 
natural tendenc^r of her disposition was cheerful, and no 
auper&titious fc«iing'< mingled with ber serious thoughts. 

It was on the thin! day alter her husband's departure, when, 
after sitting up s >mewhat late, enjriged in reading •• The Fire- 
worshimiers,*' Mrs. Beaumont retired to rest, ^fbe day had 
been wild and st rmy, but as night approached, the wind sunk, 
and nothing disturbed the general silence, save the pattering of 
the rain as it fell upon the leads. The ro.ims at Ashfield 
were so distribute<l, that the corp^ da hatimfut was completely 
laolated from the part wheie the servants slept, and this isola- 
tion was perfected hj • dt or at the foot of thi |)riQct[ml Mx* 



case, which was always ]ocke<l inside. The sentinel on this 
debateable land was a pretty Blenheim sjianiel, of the purest 
breed, which was fastene<l by a small chani to a staple m the 
wall, and made bis couch ujwm a thick, soft rug. at the foot of 
the stairs. He whs a vigilant little creature, \«ith a very shrill 
bark, which he never failed to indulge in whenever any circum- 
stance occurred to awaken his watchfulness. Mrs Beaumont's 
bed-room was at the top of the princi|)al staircase, access to 
which was obtained from a square landing-pkice, of only a few 
feet in dimension. There were other doors on this landing- 
place, but they all openetl into bed-chaml»ers. and were every 
one locked. When, acconling to her invariable custom, Mrs. 
Beaumont had seen that everything was secure, she went to 
her room, her only companion being a littl • Dutch dtiff, the 
smallest of the canine race, which never left her aide, lliotigh 
diminutive almost l>eyond conception, the little thing had 
plentyof courage, and sceme<l proud of being the guardian of 
his fair mistress. About an hour, or rather more. af\er enter- 
ing her r(H)m, IVf rs. Beaumont went to bed, and being some- 
what tire<l, so.in fell asleep ; but her slumber had not been of 
many minutes* duration before she was sudflenly awakened by 
a rumbling noise, that sounded like distant thunder. At first 
she a.scribed it to that cause, but as it gradually grew louder 
and louder, ali<l seemed to proceed from tiie interior of the 
house, she was com))elled to abandon that idea, though she had 
nothing more reasonable to substitute. Much time was not 
left her for conjecture ; tne noise rapidly a<lyance<l towards 
her room, as if a heavy truck, or gun carriage, n'ere being 
dragged down a long passage, llmugh mi passage existed in the 
upper part of the house. On it came, till, with a tremendous 
shock, it burst nf^inst the bed -room door, with a deep, muffled 
sound, like a blow given to an enormous gong. At the moment 
his mistress awoke the little Dutch dog, cHiually disturbed by 
the noise, leapt off the foot of tiie bed where' he slept, ami 
began to bark furiously, while the spaniel at the bottom of the 
staircase howled loudly and continuously, and when all ehns 
was still, made the house ei*ho with his cries. It would be 
untrue to sav that Mrs. Beaumont did not feel afraid; the 
loneliness of her situation, the suddenness of the noise, and its 
terrific nature, added to the knowledge that access to her iiait 
of the house was almost impossible, were enough to excite fear 
in stouter hearts than hers; nevertheless, she did not lie 
trembling in bed ; but, after ringing the bell violently to rouse 
the servants, went straight to the door, opened it, and looked 
steadfastly around. Notiiing was visible, though b^ the light 
that came through the high staircase window, anything unui^ual 
might have been discovered. She threw on a dressing*gcwn, 
struck a I'ght, lit a ta)Ter, and walked round the landing-place, 
trying the handles of all the doors, but every one was fastenetl. 
She then went down stairs ; the spaniel had left otf Imrking, 
and lay stretched on the rug, in a fit, at the extremity of his 
chain ; the door which he guarded was fast, and the key 
remained in the lock. Hearing the servants approach, Mrs. 
Beaumont oi>ened the door, and eagerly questioned them as to 
the noise. They all declare<1 they bad heard nothing. It was 
in vain that she re|)eated her inquiry ; they distinctly averred, 
that, till the ringing of her bclr had rouse<l them, they were 
unconscious of any disturbance ; but it was with no satisfied 
expression that they said so. and several meaning glances were 
exchanged, while some spoke together ia wbisfwrs. Mrs* 
Beaumont knew not what to think j she was certain that the 
sounds which she describeil were not imaginary. The dogs 
had borne evidence to the noise, and the condition of one of 
ihem afi'orded proof that something extraordinary had taken 
place. She could not suspect any trick on the part of the 
servants, for the only means of communication between their 
offices a*'d the main building was by the door which she had 
'uund locked insi<!e, as it was originally left. She felt |ier- 
suaded that it could not have been the wind — in the first place, 
hei'ause the night was still, and in the next, from the peculiar 
character of the noise, had even the weather been stormy. 
lk*(bre she again retired to rest, she herself examned all the 
rooms on the landing-place, but everything in them was the 
.sime as usual— the windows were pro|)erly tastene«l, the furni- 
ture and chimney-boards in their places, 'the beds, with their 
folded ourtains; remained untouvheil, and no^sign or tcdcett 
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exkled to indieaie that any ftenon had recently been there. 
Still the WW unwilling to aicribe the disturbance to any but 
a natural cause, ancl resolved, therefore, as she coula not 
espkin it, to say no more about it. As a means of protection, 
in caie the noise should be renewed, she desired one of the 
giria to pats the remainder of the night on a sofa in her room, 
and then dismissed the rest. Nothing further, however, 
occurred, and Mrs. Beaumont slept soundly till tlie morning. 

The next day she thought over the matter, and bemg 
deairout not to magnify the rears which slie knew were already 
entertained by the household, said nothing on the subject ; and 
although she relt perfectly convinced that tier imagination had 
not deceived her, she was willing to believe that an explana- 
tion miaht eventually be fi)uud m some natural cause. She 
also remdned from mentioning the subject when she wrote to 
her husbanil, partly not to cause him annoyance by giving him 
rieason to suppose that she had been disturbed during his 
absenee, and fiartly lest he should think the ailair altogether 
too absurd for serious consideration. As the businera which 
had taken him to l>ondon was likely to detain him some time 
longer, Mrs. Beaumont contented herself till his return by 
maling her maid sleep in her room, in a small bed which she 
hail iihu^ near her owu. Several weeks |)as8e<l awny without 
anyttdng occurring to give reason fur alarm, and the apprehen* 
sioua she might have entertained were lieginning tu fade away, 
whan once more her quiet was disturbed by another visitation. 
To be eonclttdcd in our ncA't. 



SONQS OF THE STARS. 

A LOVER'S INVITATIOX. 

Listen, dearest, listen ! 

Faery harps are rin^^ng, 
And the bri|^t stars glisten, 1 

Star to bnglit star singing I 
^ Fragrant flowers are blushing 

O er each vale and mountaui 3 
Silver atreams are gushing 

SgfUy £rom each Ibuntam. 

Still and calm the even. 

Sweet the leaflets sighing : 
On the azure heavens 

Fleecy clouds are lying. 
'Tis the hour for rovuig — 

Starlight in its meetuess— 
Gentle one and loving, 

Come and prove its sweetnes 

Dew h on the roses, 

Balm is on the heather, 
Come, while Day reposes, 

Let us forth together ! 
Though the stars are shining 

Where the streams arc gushing, 
Heart whh heart entwining, 

None shall see thee blushing. 

In von glen*8 recesses. 

Silent, deep and lonely, 
Shall this heart's caresses 

Thine be, and thine only. 
I^isten, deal est, listen ! 

Faery harps are ringing, 
And the bright stars j^Usten, 

S.ar to bright star smging f 



TauTH.— Truth, like beauty, varies ite fashions, and is best 
recommended by ditFerent dresaes to diflforent minds ; and he 
that recalj the attention of mankind to any |Mirt of learning 
which time has left behind it, may be truly said t« advance toe 
literature uf his own i^jc. 



DIVINGS IN DEMONOLOQY. 

FYTTE THE FOURTH AND LAST. 

OP THE ELVES AMD SPIRITS OF AHTIdUITr. 

But besides fairies, or elves, which formed the subject of 
many spectral illusions, a domestic siiirit deserves to be men- 
tioned, who was once held in no small degree of reverence. In 
most northern countries of Europe there were few^ families . 
that were without a shrewd and knavish sprite, who, in return 
for the attention or neglect which he experienced, was known to 

"somtimes labour in the quern. 

And bootless make the breathless housewile chum ; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm.*' 

Mr. Douce, in his ** Illustrations of Shaksueare,'^ has sliewn 
that the Samogitee, a people formerly inhabiting the shores of 
the Baltic, who remained idolatrous so late as the fifteenth 
century, had a deity named Putseet, whom they invoked to 
live with them, by placing in the barn, every night, a taMe 
covered with bread, butter, cheese, and ale.' If^lhese were 
taken away, good fortune waste be expected ) but if they were 
left, nothing but bad luuk. This spirit is the same 'as the 
goblin groom. Puck, or Kobin Goou-fellow of the >.nglish, 
whose face and hands were either of a russet or green colour, 
who was attired in a suit of leather, and armed with a flail. 
For a much lesser tee than was originally given him, he wmild 
assist in threshing, churning, grinding malt or mustard, and 
sweeping the house nt midnignt.* A similar tall ** lubbar 
flcnd," liabited in a brown garb, was known in Scotland. 
Upon the condition of a little wort being laid by for him, or 
the occasional sprinkling, upon a sacrificud stone, of a small 
quantity of milk, he would ensure the success of many domea- 
lic operations. According to Glaus Magnus, the northern 
nations regarded dimiestic spirits of this description as the 
souls of men who had given themselves up during lifb to 
illicit pleasures, and were doomed, as a punishment, to wander 
about the earth , for a certain time, m the peculiar shalie 
which they assumed, and to be bound to mortals in a sort ef 
servitude. It is natural, therefore, to exfiect, that these fami- 
liar spirits would be the sulyects of manv apfiaritiona, of which 
a few lelations are given in Martinis Account of the Second 
Sight in Scotland. '^A spirit," says this writer, ** called 
Browny, was frequently seen in all the most considerable 
families in the isles and the north of Scotland, in the sliape of 
a tall man ; but, within these twenty or thirty years, he is seen 
but rarely." 

It is useless to pursue this subject much farther; in the 
courae of a few centuries, the realms of the spirit-world were 
increased to almost an immeasurable extent ; the consequence 
was, that the air, the rocks, the seas, the rivers, nay, every 
lake, pool, brook, or spring, were so filled with spirits, both 
goo<l and evil, that of each province it might be said, in the 
words of the Uoman satirist, ^ Nosiba regie tarn plena eat 
numinibus, ut facilius possis deum quam hominem invenire.** 
Hence the modification which took place of systems of demon- 
olo^, so as to admit of the cUsaification of all descriptions of 
devils, whether Teutonic, Celtic, or Eastern systems of my- 
thology. ^' Our schoolmen and other divines,'* says Burton m 
his '* Anatomy of Melancholy," **• make nine kinds of bad devils, 
as Dionysius hath of auf^ls. In the first rank, are those fklse 
^ods of the Gentiles, which were adored heretofore in several 
idols, and save oracles at I>elpho8 and elsewliere, whose prince 
i« BeUebub. The second rank is of equivocators. as A|)ollo, 
Pythuis, and the like. The third are those vessels of anser, 
inventors of all mischief, as that of Theutus in PUto. IsW 
calls them vessels of fury ; their prince is Belial. The fourth 
are malicious, revengeful devils, and their prince is Asino<leus. 
The fifth knid are coseners, such as belong to magicians and 

• •' He would chafe exceedingljr,'' says Scot, »« if the maid or 
:ood wife of the house, having compassion of his nakedness, 
iiid ani cloths for him besides nis mesae of white bread and 
niilke, which was his standing fee. For in that case he saith, 
what have we here ? Uemptoa hawteni here will 1 never 
uuire tread nor stauipen." 
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Witcbw; their prince u BtAm* Tbe sixth are thow aerial 
defili that corrupt the air, aud cause uUiguai, thundem, fires, 
Ac, spoken of in Apocaly|ise and Paule ; the Kphesians name 
them the prince oi the air 4 Meresin is their prince. The 
seventh ia a destroyer, captaine of the furies, caur^ing wars, 
tumuhs, combMstions, unroares, mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
ami called Abaddon. The eighth is that accusing or calumni- 
ating devUf that drives us to despiir. The ninth are those 
tempters in several kindes, and their prince is Mammon.*' 

But this arrangement was not compiehensive enough ; for, 
as Burton adds, ''noplace was void, but all full of spirits, 
devila, or other Inhabitants; not so much as an haire breadth 
was empty in heaven, eartli, or waters, above or under tbe 
esrth ; the earth was not so AUl of flies in summer as it was at 
all times of invisible devils.** Pneumatologtsts, therefore, 
made two grand distinctions of dtrmons ; there were celestial 
demons, who inhabited the regions higher than the moo:i ; 
while those of an inferior rank^ as the Munes or l^emurei, 
were either pearer the earth or grovelled on the grouinl. 
Psellus, however, *•* a great observer of tbe nature of •levils,'* 
seems to have thought, that such a clas^ilticution destroyed all 
distinction between good and evil spirits; he, therefore, denied 
that the latter ever ascended tbe regions above tne moon, and 
contending tor this princitile, founded a system of demonology, 
which had for its basis tne natural hist or v and hubitatlons of 
all demons. He named his first class nery devils. They 
wandered in the region near the moon, but were restrained 
from entering into that luminary ; they displayed their power 
in biasing stars, in fire-drakes, in counterfeit suns and moons, 
and in the eorpo tanio, or meteoric lights, which, in vessels at 
sea, Hit from mast to mast, and forebode foul weal her. It was 
su|MKMied that these demons occasionally residetl in the furnaces 
of Mecla, Etna, or Vesuvius. The second class consisted of 
aerial devils. They Inhabited the atmosphere, causing tem- 
pests, thunder, and lightnuig; rending asunder oaks, firing 
steeples and houses, smiting men and beasts, showering down 
from the skies, stones,* wool, and even frogs; counterfeiting in 
tbe clouds the battles of armies, raising wnirlwinds, Hres, and 
corrupting the air, so as to induce plagues. The third class 
wee terrestrial devils, such as hires, genii, &wns, satyrs, wood 
nymplis, fbliots, Robin Good-tellows, or trulli. Tne iburth 
daes were aqueous devils ; as the various description of water- 
nynspb, or mermen, or of merwomen. The fitlh were subter- 
nnean devils, better known by the name dsemones itallici, 
metal-men, Oetuli or Koboids. They preservefi treasure in the 
earth, and prevented it from being suddenly revealed } they 
were also the cause ef hevrihte eart i iq uakes. J'sellus's sixth 
dass^devihi were named lucifugi; they delighted in dark- 
neas; they entered into the bowels of men, and tormented 
those whom they possessed, with phrenzv and the fiiUing sick- 
ness. By this power they were dtstingufshed from earthly and 
aerial defila; U1C7 couid only enter inte the human mind, 
which they eilMr deeeived or provoked with unlawfVii atiec- 
tiooa. 

Not wtm specuUtigns wanling vitu regard to the eenmon 
nature ef tlttse demuaa. Pdellna euBccured that their bodies 
did O0i eewsiirt merely of one element, although he waa hr 
from Ue»yl«f ilwt this might have been the case beliire the 
fiUl ui LiidM. It was his opinion that devils possessed cor- 
pomd fnmm ea|ifi^ of sensation ; that they could both feel 
and ^ IWt I they oonid iidure aiui be hurt 1 thst they iameiitea 
wbeatlMiy weeabetteii,eiMl Umtif striM^ iatothe Are. they 
even left hebiad ibem aahes-^-a fWrt whkh was demenatrated 
in a Tery miialhctorir experiment made by some phibsopbers 
upun the bnnlers of Italy | that they were amirisfaed with (mmI 
peculiar to themselves, not receiving the aliment through the 
gullet, but absorbing it t^m tbe exterior surface ol^ their 
bodiee, aHer the manner of a sponge; that they did not hurt 
cattle lirom malevolence, but from mere love of the natural 
aud temperate heat and moisture of these animals ; that they 

* Bellus qieaks with contempt of this pettv instance of nia- 

leroleiice to the human race ; *•* Stones are thrown down from 

tiie air,'* he remarks, ** which do no harm, the devils having 

' little etrength, and being mere scareorowa,'* So much for the 

or^^ of meteoric tHotm^ 



disliked the beat of the sun, because it dried too £ut ; an4« 
lastlv, fthat they attained a great age^ Thus, Cardan had a 
fiend bound to him twenty-eight years, who was forty-two 
years old, and yet considered very young. He was inti^'rmed, 
from this very authentic source of intelligenoe, that devils 
lived*|froui two 10 three hundred years, and that their ioula 
died with their bodies. The very phibisophical atatement 
was, nevertheless, cmnbated by other observers. *' Manie," 
says Scot, *' affirmed that spirits were of aire, because they had 
been cut in sunder ani closed nresentlie againe, and also 
because they vanished away so sutidenlie.*' 



THE ASTROLOGER'S STUDY; 

BeiHff PreMetiana qf ike Chi^ Eoentt/rjtn iVeek io Week, 




J uriT£a enters Taurus, IreUnd's ruling sign, on the tnd 
day of the month, and at noon Saturn and Mars are Ibund in 
conjunction in Aquarius. This will tend to produce a violent 
tempest abroad, and lead to much quarrelling and turbulence 
in Ireland. £lectrical disturbances of the earth's surlSice are 
also indicated about the district of Asia Minor and Persia. At 
the lunation on the dth, the twentyreighth degree of Places is 
on the line of the eastern horizon, with the planet Herschel In 
Aries ascending in the first house, aspected by tbe evil Saturn 
and Mars in the twelfth. This leads the Seer to conclude 
much mischief will arise to our maritime interests by accidents 
with vessels and otherwise. Russia, too, will be Ibund a dan- 
gerous and crafty antagonist. A civic magistrate will be dis- 
graced, and some inquiry will be Instituted into a gambling 
transaction, in which a nobleman is curiously implicated. Acci- 
dents by explosions will occur, and horned cattle will be 
seriously affected, causing much distress, and heavy losses to 
fhrmers. An affair of gallantry is also indicated towards tim 
close of the week, whicli promises to afford lucrative employ* 
ment to gentlemen of the long robe. Tbe next arrival of the 
Overland Mail will convey intelligence of the deepest interest. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary qf Auspicious and Inauapicious Days, with Weekly Indi' 
oaUoiU qf the Weather , deduced from Planetary Ifi/tuences, 

WfOMCsoAY, June 4th — Hainy, dull weather. Prosperous 
Ibr money matters. Ask favours. 

TuuASDAY, June 5ih.— Fair at intervals. Travel, and seek 
new acquaintances. 

FaiOAV, June 6th.— Faur and mild. Specuhite, particulariy 
In railways and iron. 

Saturday, June 7th.— Fair, but cooler. Troublesome for 
eoUecting accounts and pecuniary business. 

Sunday, June 8th.— Windy and fair. Woo and marry. 
Visit thy relations. 

Monday, June 9th.— Fair and warm. Good for moat thiagSf 
but beware of speculation. 

TuEBSAv, June 10th.— Fair« Begin Bo new matter ef im« - 
pertmieei fkg it would £ul. 
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FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 



AsTKOLOGV, the oldest of the pciences, is invested with a 
double authority, namely, the traditions on which man relied 
liefore the invention of hieroglyph ical or written language, and 
tlie confirmations thit have accrued from his own observations. 
But to set aside antiquity, and adoptiig the mode of investi- 
gation 8anctione<l by moderx philosophy in the schools and 
lecture* rooms of the nineteenth cenlurv, a train of reasoning 
occurs founded upon the nhenomena of the universe, and the 
circumstances under which we ••live and move, and have our 
being/' which, by rational analogy, goes far to prove the 
dominion of the stars. 

Thb Evil Eye.— I was .stmlling beft»re the house when I 
suddenly came upon the most lovely child I had ever beheld. 
He was about five years old, with large black eagle eyes. 
Having called him to me, 1 was |iroceeding to care^ts fiim, 
when his mother, who was bv, ran up sthrieking. ami, seizing 
the child, carried him off, filling the air with lamentations. It 
api>earerl^ she was afraid of my having the evil eye, which 
superatition prevails to even a grenter extent in Circassia than 
in Itolv. llie inhabitants, too, of the former country, like 
thoseorthe latter, constantly wear amulets^about their persons. 
— ColtmrH** Magazine, 

The Advantages of Fore-knowledge — If the laws of 
nature, on the one band, are invincible optHments, on the other 
they are irresistible .'.uxiliaries; and it will not be amiss if we 
reganl them in each of these characters, and consider the great 
iraJMirtance of them to mankind. 1. In sht wing us how to 
avoid attempting im)M>ssil)iIities. 2. In securing us fnmi im- 
]Mirtant mistakes in attempting what is in itself ptnssible, by 
nu-ans either inadequate, or actually oppo.«ed to the ends in 
view. 3. In enabling us to accomplish our ends in the easiest, 
shortest) mo6t economical, and most effectual manner. 4. In 
inducing us to attempt, and enabling us to accomplish objects, 
which, but for such knowledge, we should never have thought 
of undertaking.— Uertchcl. 

Imagination— Tbey who call themselves practised philo- 
sophers, and talk with contempt of the pleasures of imagination, 
are strangely ignorant of our nature. The precious portion of 
our enjoyments, the past and the future, are but drcnms. 
Kveii the present is rife with doubt, mystery, an<l delusion, 
and the £ew dull ol^jects that remain uncoloufed with the hues 
of imagination are scarcely worthy of a thought. All men 
complainof the shortness of life; but a cold and drv philosophy 
would make it shorter still. It would confine its lim'ts to the 
)ia9Ring moment, that dies even in its birth. For it is only in 
such a pitiful s|)Bn that the little which is really literal in life 
can at all exist. That nioDient*8 predecessor is d ad, its suc- 
cessor is unlKirn, dnd all that is actual or material in its own 
existence is as a drop in the ocean, or as a grain of sand on the 
6ca shore. 

Nomenclature op the Week —The planets, doubtless, 
attract eil the notice of men while they were becoming ac- 
quainted with the fixetl ^jtars. Venus, owing to her brightness, 
and her accompanying the sun at no great distance, and eo 
apfiearing as the morning and evening star, was cons|}icuou.< ; 
Pythagoras Is said to have been the first who maintained that 
the evening and morning star are the same body* Jupiter and 
Mars, sometimes brighter than Venus, were afso very observ- 
able ; Saturn and Mercury, less so, would, in a deaf climate, 
still be detected, with their motions, by per8<»ns who studieil 
the asfiect of the heavens. To reduce to rule^ the movements 
of these luminaries, must have taken time and thcHight; a 
remarkable evidence of their antitjuity U to lie lound in the 
structure of one of our most lamiliar objects of time, the week, 
which comes down to us, according t(» Jewish scriptures, from 
the commencement of the existence ot mankind on earth. The 
same usage is found all over the East ; it existed among the 
Assyrians, I'lgv^-tians, and Arabians. The week is found in 
Indra among the Brahmins; it has there also its dav marked 
by those of ilie he.ivenly bodies. The idea which fed to the 
usual dengnations of the days of the week is not easily dis- 
covered $ tli« order in which the namea are assigned, beginaing 



with Saturday, is Saturn the Sun, ihe Moon. Mars, Mercury, 
.Jupiter, and Venus. Various accounts are given of the man- 
ner in which the above order was derived from a previous one ; 
all the methods proceeded on arithmetical prcxresses connected 
with astrfdogical views. Laplace considers the week as the 
most ancient monument of astronomical knowledge. This 
period has gone on without interruption from the earliest 
recorded times to our own days, surviving the extent of ages 
and the revolutions of empires. 

Meteors or the 10th of August, 1844.— Xight clear. 
I watclieil the meteors to-night till near daybreak ; they began 
to be visible at half-past 8 o'clock, and continue<l without 
intermission all night, though most plentiful between 10 and 
12 o*clock. Their number was most prodigious, amounting to 
an average of ninety. six |)er hour, of which I determined 
about seventy per hour to have a decided point of convergence 
somewhere about Jntare* and Sixjrpio, a circumstance which I 
think almost as puz^^ling as their periodic appearance. They 
were of various colours, and generallv left long white trains 
behind them in their track, but not such large and lasting trains 
ks those left by the meteors of the 10th of August, 1811. — 
PUiLMag.^ No. 116. 

TuR Stahs.— A very remarkable discovery has been made 
by M. Bessel, of Konig.sberg, which opens out new views of the 
constitution of the Sidereal IJiii verse. By a long and laborious 
examination of the places of Sirius and Procyon, as deduceil 
from the observations of different astronomei^ since the year 
175.7 (the epoch of Bradley's observations), including his ow», 
carried on at the Konigsberg Observatory, he has come to thu 
conclusion that the proper motions of the.-.e two stars are not 
uniform, but deviate from that law — the fonner in right 
a.scension, and the latter in declination, in a very sensible 
degree. Astronomers will at once perceive the im|K>rtance of 
this conclusion, which proves that the stars describe orbits in 

Siace. under the mfiuence of dynamical laws and central forcea. 
easoning on the observed character of the deviations which 
he has established, ^I. Bessel comes to the singuUr and sur- 
prising conclusion, that the apparent motions of these twostara 
are such as might be caused by their revolutions about at- 
tractive, but non-luminous central IxNlies, iKit very remote 
from them respectively; that, in short, they form systems 
analogous to those of the lunary double stars, but with this 
peculiarity— that they have dark, instead of bright iwrtoers, to 
which they, of course, perform the friendly ofiice of revolving 
suns ! — yit/tcna-um. 




In which all Queationa from CarreapondenU are answered 
ffratuilotufy, in accordance with the true and unerring pripi- 
ciplee qf Astrological Science* 

To OCR QuBRisTs.— This department of oar work involves the sdution 
of «* liorary questions," so cnlled from a figure of the heavens being 
erected for the liour in which the question is asked, and from 'the Indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be alMolutely necessary for all correspondents to »ffci/f 
the exact hour and da$ <m which they commit the qucstioti to paper for 
oar jadgmeot, and tb« replies will then be given aooordin^y. As tiris 
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important feature of tbe starry scicuce will noccasarily occupy consider 
able tiiuo which he is williug to devote, without reward, to beneAt tht* 
public, Thk AsTROLOGRa hopes that the liberality of his oflTor will pro- 
tect him from tho corrrspoudeuce oi those who desire adjudication upon 
frivolouM subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by inorives of idle 
and fimVMh curiosity. All subjects on which they may bo reaHfntHxhuix, 
can l»e solved with absolute cortainty ; and the election of favoui-abb- 
periods for niarriat^e. s|R>culatinn, or cimnncncinfi any now unilertakin^ 
with advantaice. will Le cheerfully and readily pointed out froui week 
to week. All communications addressed to " Tiik AsraoMuiKR " will be 
considered as strictly cbnAdential, and the initials only giv n in the 
oracle. 



t6 correspondents. 



iKQUitiTO. — The effi'cl of the opposition of 2^ will soon show 
itself in oflictal lo66e.«, though iho spocdy rcparfttion will obvinic 
ferious results. The plaiiel llersohcl was only discovered iu 
1781, and was consequently unknown to the nncients. \\\» 
influences are of ii strange mid extraordinary kind, cauMnn 
pereons born under him to be romantic and unsettled in their 
aispoiiitions, but being only a small orb, and at an immense 
distance from tho earth, his evil elfeels are neiiher sn powerful 
AS those of Mars nor so protracted as those of .Saturn. In 
horary astrdogy we have foinid him indicate sur|*ri«(rs and 
sudden changes. The asteroids have but an ineonsiOerahle 
influence. 

E. SrooNER. — There is a society of the kind exisiing ; but no 
members arc admitted under forly years of ape. auil ihen only 
under peculiar rircunislanres, Vhicli, bound l»y the oaHis of 
secrecy, we are not permitted to divnlgo. Tlu; questions 
asked cannot be answered, from the want of the hue lime of 
birth. The Communists wc respect and adnrre for the 
tendency of their doutriues. 

Bacuuoffnkr. — It is now clearly nnderstoi d that all bodies 

trareraed by electricity are magnets, and that the natural 

loadstone or magnet— so-called from Magnesia, where it is 

^ futtud — has such currents of electricity circulating in it. Here, 

then, is the first proof of tli<; real exi:»tenco of a Mesmeric 

' or magnetic influeuce pervading all nature, for electricity is 
everywhere, and wo thus soe| the philosophical basis of truth 
oil which astrology reiits. 'I he planets generate electriciiy of 
▼ariQiis kinds ; this iiifluences m.in, and so t)ie whole cycle of 
the universe has one uusi'en, but still connecting link. 

Fau^tus. — Wo have carefully lo' ked over the nativity enclosed. 
and find from tbe po.siiio:is of the Moon in Capricorn, and 
Mercury in Sagittarv, that the nnlive is of an ingenious turn of 
mind and calculated to sncc< ed in the mechanical and mathe- 
matical sciences. He will prosper well af'.er the twentieth 
year. 

T. TuuMFBn.— You will succeed if you avoid the machinati'ms 
of those evilly.dispoied persons who are now interested in 
your downfall. 

X. Y. Z. — Wo perceive uneq«iivncal indications of c« ni'ng pros- 
perity to <ur querist, which ho will know likewise before the 
month of June is over. A mercantile situation is likely to be 
oflcred to his notice soon after. 

C. n. W. — The direction will fall abotit your 27th year, when a 
till and rather d.iik woman, of liille mental capacity, and of 
Ycry indifferent temper, N\ill become your future partner. 

G. lI.-> Success will depend upon the industry and perseverance 
which you '>how iu its pursuit. Theio is nothing otherwise to 
interfere with your advuntement. 

Ahojus. — The interview you had on the 6ih ini^tant was what 
we before alluded to ; and, had it not been for the evil effects of 
the transit of Mercuiy, would have resulted in the certainty of 
employment. There is ai;oiher fortunate hour for you not 
likely isi be so unpropitivus in its iuAueuccs, viz , 12 at noon 
on June the 15lh, when an opportunity will occur to your 
advantage if you slight it not, and by the 24th of the same 
month you should, ucvordiu^ to qwx c.\lcu(rtliouSt be comruit. 
i^bly inattvUed. 



Edit 11 A Blenheim.— It will be adviaable for you to seek south 
of the Thames. 

John Weaver.— It is unlikely that the property alluded to will 
ever be yours, some indications leading us to conclude that it 
has been unfairly dealt with. The stispicion you entertain wiiU 
reference to it is, however, totally 'unfounded. 

J. B. — Some time will elapse before your lover's hopes are 
realised ; but he sh(uld write himself. 

Anxious. — The elder female is llie one indicated, as was nn*n- 

tioned iu a former number; we can add nothing to that 

answer. 
Alonzo.— The planet Mars. A mingled course of lucky and 

unlucky events will attend thee through life. Marriage will 

take place in the 22nd year. 

W. Grunwell.— We thank our correspondent for the extract 
forwarded, though we consider it beneath our notice. Tho 
configuration allod».i «o would have a slightly beneficial 
aspect. 

Mas. M. D. — der it likely you will ever see the 

party alluded letter, as many impediments will 

arise. 

T. H. X.— We a • «t» gi.d and ready to render assistance 
to the unfortuuatr,* uid most (o those who require it most. If 
you avail yourself of an opportunity that will oifer itself in a 
few days, you will not regret the application. Be diligent and 
vigilant. 

Mary JANE.—The necessary groundwork for a nativity could 
alone decide. 

H. S. A. — No, you will not, but you will reap a material benefit 
from the change. 

Yen I, ViDi, Yici.— Our publication will be out before a final 
decision is made ; but from the indications visible iu the fijjure 
before us, we augur in the alhrmalivo. 

Amphimedon. — The marriage, if it takes place at all, will be 
long postponed. 

Taurus. — We are glad to find tliat even the hitherto incredulius 
aie becoming converts to the doctrines of truth, and the 
instance he refers to is but one amongst many. In our sixtii 
number, for March 22, we gave a scheme of the heavens for 
the vernal quarter, erected for the time when Sol entered 
Aries. We there stated, according to a rule laid down by 
Claudius Ptolemy, that, from the po^ition of the volatile planet, 
Mercury, a cold wet spring would ensue. What has been the 
result ? Let the two mom lis' experience of our readers show. 
The connexion of cause and efiect is here fully established. 

S. Wall. — The native will be ^cst adapted for a life of travel 
and enterprise, and iu that will best succeed. His pro!»pect8 
are exceedingly good, and there is a direction in his 25lh year 
which promises very favourable for his advancement. 

John [Dublin]. — You have a fair prospect of shortly increasing 
your resources, and, notwithstahding the troubles and gloom 
of the past, may look with a hopeful glance to tho coming 
sunshine of the future. 

C. W. — We much regret that our able correspondent's excellent 
treatise on the mystieal and allegorical nature of words and 
ideas should be too long for our columns, but we must see 
what can be achieved by condensation. 

Emva BEAxniCE. — You have had a great number of evil in- 
fluences to contend with ; but that strength of mind with 
which you are endowed, and which has enabled you to over- 
come the perils of the past, will still befriend you and irradiate 
the future. There is a speedy change indicated, which, thongh 
at first seeming injurious, will tend to hasten and establish 
your ultimate advancement in life. Suiter no opportunity fo 
escape of making friends— a task not difilcuU tor you— and 
consider your 27th year as one in which a train of beneficial 
directions fall. For the rest constilt our "Oracle" flrom 
time to time. The back numbers arc left at our oflGlce tQ be 
called foT. 
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T W.— Continite yonr present employment with zeal and din- 
cretion, and in the autumn you will have reason fo rejoice 
at your determination. The second person will come to 
London in a year, and permanently settle, and it is not im* 
probable (hat a similar train of circumstances will affect you. 
The third we will consider. 

Lbo [Mancheste]. — An arran^ment will be entered into, but 
such will be only a matter of tcmporaty convenience, for the 
business will be disposed of before next summer. You have 
nothing to fear from the conjunction, though it may affect 
your friends prejudicially. The other query has been de- 
stroyed. 

A Subscriber. — It will bo better this year than the last. 

J. S. Grant."— There is no evil direction now which should 
prevent your success, ihongh you have suffered materially from 
Dad advice. To reirii've your losses it will be iiece.-i'iary t»i 
seize the first opportunity you sec uf hencfiiiiifr yourself, and 
Yigorously determine to make it tend to your advantage. 
This you will have an opportunity of doing in the close of next 
month. 

Hemrt Glykn. — We do not consider you will wed the parly 
that you now expect will be your bride, for there is an indi- 
cation in the fipire of another attac-hment — the revival of one 
apparently which has been felt before. You ought to know 
this without seeking out aid. 

T. Wilson.— You have seen so many virissitiidos yourself, and 
have beheld so many changes of fortune occur to oiher«, that 
it is with no feeling of surprise wo behold you wavering iu the 
course next to be adopted. However, you may enter this 
speculation safely, for by so doing you would not only add to 
your own comforts, but to those of others also. Discretion 
must govern your actions ; hut the society into wliieh this 
mode of life will throw you will be the source whence your 
future emoluments will flow. 

Grmini K N. — Your business will be improved, but your 

health will suffer slightly in the autumn. We cannot spare 
time for the other calculation. 

MEDicts.-^ According to the horary figure the suit will not ter- 
minate in your favour. 

AfTRAL.— We hail the accession of such a correspondent to our 
columns with pleastire, and shall bo happy to receive the pro- 
posed eommunication. *' The existence of sympathies between 
individttals, whose faces are unknown to each other, and whose 
tenet have never sounded in the hearing of either," is one of 
the moat true and sublime creeds ever promulgnted. It is a 
key to our dearest and holiest mysteries, and the instance he 
gives us is one m'hich cannot— must not — be slighted. The 

Siieries, which will take some time to solve, shall be answered 
the hour and day of birth is forwarded to assist us in arriving 
at a just conclusion. 

Viator.— Pure spring water is, unquestionably, sufficient for 
the sustenance of man in the prime of youth and vigour. It is 
the blood of the earth— the source of all rmr vital currents— 
the element which eriters and sustains the whole vegetable 
world. By it the ancient philosophers and astrologers waxed- 
old and skilful, and it was the agua tetrachymagopon of the 
Rosicruoians or purifier of the system, llydiopathy is but a 
revival, not a novelty. 

REGBIVBD.—Lavra (Yon will marry early in life, and be 
prosperous).— P. M. B. (The absent party is still faithful, we 
can say no more).— S. G. H. J. (You have forgotten theyear). 
— M. J. Healb (You will remain).— Jan r Kate (You will 

.* return to your native place, and there marry). — Joseph 
Daniel (Your relations are still living).— Hannau Matilda 
(You must ask a specific question).-<M. J. (You will not be 
connected with him again). — M. Hall (You will have a sur- 
prise soon).— H. 8. H. (Youwillnot).— SACuiKL(Su.han 
undertaking would be prosperous if conducted with aeal). — 
Jovr (In R few days).— ^. Woodcock (The party desired 
will form another alliance).— I'hom as Woods (With our 
present pressure of correspondence, yon entail too great a task 
upon us).— Emily H. (The hour of birth is neceasary).- 



% wrrH J (There is no change promised. We wB! endea- 
vour to comply with your request).- Matilda C. (Let him 
advertise for one in his own business).— E. B. Bakbr (Yonr 
friend is not married yet, but soon will be). — H. Elliott 
(The one that is distant).— A nnir Hatwood (You are not 
destined to travel, but a letter you will soon receive will make 
some change in your circumstances. Por the rest await your 
twcnty.fourth year). — G. B. Y. (In December next).— H. B. 
(The husband will imt return until the spring of next year).-* 
T. T.T. (Your wife is likely to recover in a month, provided she 
visits a relation in another part of the country. There is a 
good prospect for you iu August).— Laura (No, you will not).— 
E. S. G. (The property will not be found).— P. W. (You are 
quite right; H was intended Ait yoo, but a iyp^^raphical error 
was the cause). — An UNvonTUN.iTK Woman (We are afraid 
you will fail in both cases).— E. de B. (A male friend, who 
will speedily extrieute you>. — P. C. (Yon will And your wed* 
dinr postponed from time to time, but Norember wilt bring a 
change, and in the foiluwtitg spring all will be setliod). — 
TiionAS (Ves, if you unite pnidi nee with pone vera uce).—- 
Passauoau (The question was answered in an early number). 
Floha Hall (The love is not unreturned, but a few weeks 
will reveal all).— Son of Lro (The affair will not be permn* 
uently prosperous, and ihat union will not be 8olemiMti«»d).— 
E. H. (Fear not; the bird will return, rnd seek his mistfcsa 
with more fondness than bi'fore. He has but plumed 
his feathers for a longer flight — into the roa4iM <f 
connubial bliss). — T. E. G. (It will be nearly two years 
before a mitrimoniil enirngement takes place, and Ihea 
it will be with a dark girl, with bright flashing eyes, of a 
good and amiable dispositiun. Does the present party answer 
to this description?)— .Sarah tub Fhrsrcutrd (She will 
find the twcnty.fourth ye.ir lix her position in life, and in the 
futnre ones more prosperiiy may be expected than befel her 
mother at that time). — H. S. B (If you will send the hour of 
birth we can decide better, but the horary indications are in 
your favour, and eeem to point out such a connection as ad- 
vantageous). — J. B. (Your success at Leeds will be mode- 
rate).— H. W. C. (It will bo both happy and prosperous, but 
it will not take place in September, nevertheless). — R. K. £» 
(He will be in service).— M. B. R. (The tame).— C. H.(A 
gardener).— S. H. (You will meet with a friend in a few week^ 
who will be of great service to yon). — Alios Hamiltom (In 
intensity of feeling you have the advantage, but he elill loves 
you truly and sincerely. The consent is likely to be attained 
IU the autumn, but it will be attended with great dificnlly).— 
Berth A (By advertisement ; see Calendar)^— O. N. £. 
She loves you, and you will marry her). — ^Alrbrt (Who cast 
your natirity ?)— Alex. Malcolm (You will nover attain to 
any groat eminence iu the pursuit, but if followed it will lead 
to your advancement. 'I'ho lady is likely to form another at- 
tachment).— E. H. (Hour of birth wanted).— L. L. L. (No, to 
both questions). — Susannah B. (You have been answered 
before).— M. A. T. (Next year will decide in the affirmative). 
M. T. (No).— W. R. J. (You will have a change in your cir- 
cumstances, but not by marnage). — Other anxious querists 
must consult our next Oracle, and they will receive thelf 
answers. All subscribers should now give their orders for the 
back numbers, which are all in print, and may be obtained of 
any newsvendor. 



Parts /., //., and IlL qf " The Astrologer" are now reAdy, in a 
hundeomety embellished Wrapper, with Humtrous lUustratiotts, 
price Sixpence; and may 6e obtained through every Book* 
seller in town and eountrj^. 



*^* All letters and coatmnnications are requested to be addressed 
to •• The Astrologer;* 11, WeUington.itrest North, Strmnd, 
London. 
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SOLITUDE AND ITS SILENCE. 

LTHOUOH ramarkable, it is no \em 
true, that tolitud« engenders elevation 
of thought, and that some of the 
grandest conceptions of the humat 
intellect have germinated amidst lone- 
liness. Instances may, no doubt, be 
adduced in attempted contradiotion tb 
this theory, and we may be reminded 
that Mozart composed many of his 
most intricate fugue* while leaning 
against a billiard-table, surrounded by his cod- 
vivial associates; but such facts are the mere 
''•xceptions*' to what every one, on mature reflection, muat 
acknowledge to be one universal principle. It was with 
an Imagination exalted by the detwlation of the wildef- 
nesa that Mahomet first conceived the notion of subduing 
the whole race of mankind by the domination of his single 
Mniua ; it was the lonesome abandonment which encompassed 
St. Simeon Stylites, when he abode upon the summit of the 
lB»rUe column, that cheated him into a belief that he partook 
of th* incooceivable joys of Paradise, and had intercourse with 




its celestial inhabitants, showing him forth— a dream of glory 
in rags — a beggar, wealthier in his imagined pleasures than the 
king on his curule chair ; until, to repeat the fine description 
of Alfred Tennyson, this old man, " whose bald brows in silent 
hours became unnaturally hoar with rime," caused his hearers 
to bow down and worship him as one inspired, so divine was 
the ekx^uenoe* that played about his shrunk lips like music! 
tn our earlier numbers we have already referred to certain 
mysterious emotions which influence us in a peculiar manner 
during tlie vigils of the still midnight ; and it would not be 
impossible to trace an analogy between them and the sensa- 
tions whieh owe their existence to seclusion. Whether we 
stray through the voluptuousness of the fallow lands, or the 
unf^quented haunts of a vast forest ; whether we wander 
among the brown heather on the wold, or at night upon the 
dank waters, alone, thtf mind becomes abstracted from terres- 
trial objects; it spurns whatever breathes *^ ef the earth, 
earthy;'* it shakes off the trammels which bound it to the dust, 
and revels in visions of sublimity and greatness. In these 
momenta of freedom* it can appreciate to the uttermost the 
spirits of the good and beautiful, and cope in eariiest with thpse 
subtle but intenae emotions which may be accurately styled 
Ihe nuiofhifftki of the heart. Doubtless that unseen sympathy 
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which travels ever and ever among the innumemis stars, may 
agitate the human intellect with such feelmgs in a more potent 
manner, when, by the abstraction of solitude, the mind is, as 
it were, prepared for their reception. Yet there is another 
adjunct near at hand which raises its throne in the lone ways 
of nature— one who, with an inaudible mandate, calls upPa world 
of glorious thoughts— one in whose sceptre resides a weird and 
inexplicable power. The poet Shelley has casually hinted at 
this ruler of an invisible kingdom, when he speaks of '^ solemn 
midnight's tingling silentnest,^' Yes, it is among scenes of 
isolation, when the hum of the city is drowned in distance, 
when the atmosphere is noiseless, and the &int rustling of the 
grass alone invades the general tranquillity, that we are almost 
tempted to listen for the respiration of the young herbage, and 
that, filled with a sense of this tingUng languor, our soul ap- 
pears to expand, an unaccountable awe creeps upon us instinc- 
tively, and we seem as though we were verily communing with 
creatures of a more elevated character» The visions of fancy 
sprout up mto the glow and fleshiness of tangibility ; the very 
nerves of the brain appear to be tense with extraordinary 
vigour, and we feel that some incorporeal agency Ls acting upon 
us with its inexplicable but indomitable sway. To what can 
these enigmatical perceptions be ascribed ? Is it prolhnity or 
arrogance to imagine that the human family are, at these sacred 
times of withdrawal from the world, encompassed by beings of 
loftier attributes'! — that our spirits are imbued with a dim 
sentience of their vicinity ?->that we are cognizant of the near 
existence of these immaterial creatures, and that thence we 
imbibe aspirations and ideas so indistinct, and yet so immense 
in scope, as to be attributable only to such impulsive causes ? 
Or must we, shutting our eyes to the force and grandeur of the 
sentiments which spring from solitude and its concomitant 
ilence^must we attribute them merely to some ordinary 
source ?~and, baffled by their filminess and obscurity, must 
we r^pird them as flowing from what is technically termed the 
association of ideas, tracing them down, like frigid materialists, 
to some visible or tangible object 1 Such deductions would, 
however, be at actual variance with the experience of every 
individual, viewing the question through the medium of the 
most dispassionate inquiry and the plainest common sense. 

Although Zimmerman has analysed solitude, and dissected 
its various characteristics with marvellous elaboration, he has, 
nevertheless, entirely overlooked thii grand and incontro- 
vertible &ct— that the human mind is more akin to the in- 
finite, the sublime, and the beautifbl, when in solitude and in 
silence. 

Indeed, we may safely assert that the biographies of all great 
and original thinkers tend to corroborate this assertion, and to 
demonstrate the correctness of the hypothesis. Poets and 
pamters, and metaphysicians and philosophers, have all derived 
enthusiasm from these singukr consequences of retirement. It 
was an ascetic (St. Jerome), who, from the stilhiess of the 
desert, roused the whole Pagan nations with his writings, as 
with the Uast of a Titan's war-trumpet, and, seated among the 



iruins of ancient Rome, in the quietude and splendour of an 
autumnal evening, when the song of the vine-dressers rose fit- 
fully among the brambles, and the vesper chaunts of the 
monks sounded at intervals from the temple of Jupiter, that 
Edward Gibbon first conceived the notion of writing a history 
of the Great City's downhill. At such periods as these all re- 
collection of this, our earth, is swallowed up in the copious 
streamings of fimcy, the rankness of mundane things is for- 
gotten, the alloy is cleansed away for the time being, and, 
purified by its abstraction from worldly aflkirs, the soul be-r 
comes susceptible of the most lofly and glorious influences. 
Whence these influences arise, however, is a mystery which 
defies investigation, though the student of the stars can discern 
a certain afllnity fur the realms of the illimitable and omniscient 
in solitude and silence, more than in the busy roar and bustle 
of a dusty highway. 



THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. 

CHAP. VI.— A PEW WORDS T6 STUDENTS. 
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SupposiKO that, from the time which has elapsed since the 
publication of our last Self-Instructor, our young student has 
made himself a proficient in the technicalities of his art, we 
here resume our tutorage, with a few remarks upon a subject 
which Mr. Hacket has treated very fully, and whose elucida- 
tions we purpose blending with our own. 

Many jiersons are aware that they have at certain periods 
fiincied how much they should like to become acqiuunted with 
such or such an individual ; perhaps after the desured introduc- 
tion has taken place, and, on a short or long acquaintance, 
they have discovered that the individual whose manners and 
disposition the;^ imagined so pleasing to their own fancy, proves, 
from examination and experience, that the said individual is 
possessed of very difterent principles and disposition to what 
the erroneous fancy painted on the imagination of the desirous 
person. But the man who is conversant with the rules of 
phrenology, physiognomy, and astrolo|^y (although the last 
mentioned is not the least decided critenon to ffuide the judg- 
ment in such matters) — a science which teaches us to know 
that, if the significators at the birth of each (the person and 
individual who are anxious to become friends or acquaintances) 
does not harmonise with position and aspect witJi each other's 
planet*s places, in the natal figure of each, that acquaintance 
thus formed must prove ii\jurious to either party, if of long 
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duntioiu If their planetary su^nificators are in no aspect to 
each other, we may then conchide that the slightest disagree* 
ment breaks off all acquaintance between the parties^ and 
they separate as completely as if they had never known each 
other ; again, when the signlficators in the one nativity square, 
or oppose those in the nativity of the other, then they will 
separate with a severe dispute or quarrel, the nature of which 
the significators will show ; but if the planets in each nativity 
harmonise with sextile, or trine aspects, or by conjunctions, 
Ac., this will be a strong argument that kindness and mutual 
friendship will continuaUy exist between such persons. The 
positions and aspects of the luminaries ought to be most par- 
ticularly regarded in this inquiry, for if the sun in one nativity 
is in the same sign and degree of the sun or moon in the 
other's nativity, each to change places, or behold in trine or 
sextile that fnendship, formed by such persons (if the other 
testimonies agree), will be permanent, profitable, and of long 
duration; inasmuch as phrenolo^ and physio^omy gfiide 
the generality of persons in forming their opinions of indi- 
viduals with whom they wish to become acquainted as friends 
or acquaintances, yet, from too partial a feeling, the student 
of phrenology or physiognomy may be known to err ; but a 
fpood knowMge of both, united with the science of astrology, 
will be found to make a complete principle to act upon in such 
cases ; but without the assistance of astrology, the rules of 
phrenology and physiognomy will often cause the judgment to 
be dubious ; if the rules of astrology are consulted, it will fix 
•nd decide the judgment and knowledge of phrenology and 
physiognomy. Now, if we are to admit that a selection of in- 
dividuals for friends and agreeable acquaintances is a desideratum 
of great importance to every one that delights to enjoy peace 
andhappiness in the circle of their friends and acquaintcmces, 
and that such arrangements are necessary for the choice of 
friends, or o£ those whose acquaintance may be changed at 
pleasure, how much more particularly are these considerations 
to be taken into account by those persons of caich sex who are 
about to unite themselves by the bond of matrimony for life, 
or until that period arrives when one. or the other's dissolution 
or death takes place. This consideration of agreement, I am 
sorry to sav, is a circumstance too lightly regarded by the 
minority o^ persons who unite themselves together in this 
way, and very often continue to live together or separate, un- 
liappily, for years, which might be prevented, if the parties 
were to take the trouble of a few hours' study, application, or 
inquiry. An astrologer, phrenologist, and physic^omist per- 
fectly understandsHhat, when the animal feeun^s and desires 
are permitted to act more powerfully than the mteliectual or 
reasoning iaculty, considerations such as I have described are 
never thought 'of until too late. That knowledge which 
teaches us to guide our actions with discretion, to discern the 
difference between a continual sympathy and a continual 
antipathy, or the difference between occasional or accidental 
sympathies and accidental antipathies; such knowledge is 
Taluable to all those who love peace and good will, therefore 
a knowledge of astrology is decidedly profitable to any one who 
has sufficient abilities to comprehend its rules and to appre- 
ciate its value. A difference of years in the age of persons is 
not so much the cause of disagreement amongst iudividuab as 
the radical temperament and aspect of the planets and stars at 
the birth of each individual so circumstanced. I have known 
individuals whose planetary positions at birth nearly harmonised 
with each other^s by good aspects, and it is impossible to de- 
scribe the love, harmony, and good will that perpetually 
existed between them ; although these persons often quarelled 
with some of their friends, yet they never quarelled or used 
angry words against each other— on the contrary, always en- 
deavoured to please each other; therefore, the astrological 
rules of agreement are not positive assertions, without having 
many times put them to the test of truth. Several circum- 
stances and proofb may be given and stated irom observations 
of my own and others on this subject, but the limits of this 
work will not allow of particulars. 'There are many persons 
who are well acouainted with the truth and information which 
can be derived from an impartial astrological inouiry; a 
smiling fbce may deceive, and a beautiful head and form may 
niflkftd our opinions, but the silent language of the planetaQr 



podtiont at the burth of an individual will never deceive those 
who are capable of making the inquiry. If persons have not 
got the ability themselves to make this inquiry, and are 
anxious to obtain the astrological judgment of agreement, and 
oUier questions spoken of, there are some very respectable 
individuals who profess a knowledge of this science, and may 
be consulted on this sul^t for a moderate remuneration ; 
therefore, on that account, many persons are less excusable 
for not making use of this inquiry, especially when either 
their future happiness or misery may depend upon the result 
of their union, or other critical points to which we are all sub- 
ject. Some persons will say, certainly, it must be allowed 
that some individuals are very often unfi)rtunate in their 
choice, and too apt to place their strong affections upon 
certain individuals of their acquaintance or seeming frieudsy 
which all the philosopherii in the world cannot persuade them 
from, until overwhelmed with disappointment or misery ; but 
this is no argument against what I have advanced, as the 
astrok^r can perceive that inclination in the nativity of the 
indivimial, the physiognomist may discover a tendency thereto 
from the countenance of the same individual, and the phreno- 
logist may find evidence of the same from the combination of 
testimomes in the organic form of the cranium, or on the ex- 
ternal surfitce of the nead over the brain. 

The phrenologists class the organs of the head and brain into 
different compartments, for various significations ; the |)hy8ioe- 
nomist does the same with the countenance*, likewise, the 
astrologer classes the heavens and the earth each into twelve 
divisions or compartments, from thence, and the planetary 
significators placed therein, &c., he jud|^ of the nature, 
abdities, &c^ of an individual; every impartial man will 
easily discern the utility of uniting the three sciences thus 
mentioned. The phrenologist who may deny any truth to 
exist in the principles of physiognomy or astrology, must appear 
as inconsistent and ridiculous as tne physiognomist who may 
deny the truth of phrenological or astrological rules ; the 
astrologian must be as inconsistent as either the physiogno- 
mist or phrenolctfist, if he were to disbelieve the existence 
and utility of each. These, and all other sciences founded unon 
mathematical prindples, by attentive study, will be found to 
harmonise ; one bears testimony to support the existence and 
confirm the use of the other. Many animals are known to 
possess an instinct of foreknowledge to a certain extent; and 
does it appear unreasonable or impious to suppose that men 
should be guided to foresee the porobable event or nature of 
things, from an exertion of reason, science, or knowledge. If 
such ideas are considered impious by some persons, they must 
also acknowledge that the brute creation are superior to man, 
which is both inconsistent and absurd. What naturalists call in- 
stinct in animals of the brute creation, I take the liberty to 
term presentiment, as belonging to man, which, when com- 
bined with the rules of science and the reasoning powers of 
probability, precedent, and comparison, that such a cause will 
produce such an effect, or that certain signification shows that 
a certain effect will ibllow. Every man is possessed of a cer- 
tain foreknowledffe and presentiment, yet many persons deny 
an existence of the possioility to foretel anything. How often 
we have heard such persons contradict themselves by speakine 
to their firiends about some individual, exclaiming, *' I told 
you that he was a scamp, he looked like a rogue, I supposed he 
would deceive you;" yet these very persons deny that anyone 
else can know as well as they do, by jud^ng from similar 
rules ; speaking of a speculation, you often near such persons 
say, " I told you that business would not answer, no one ever 
pros]>ered in that house ; I knew your endeavours would &il ;" 
this is a sort of instinctive prophecy, which, if we admit to 
exist in human beings, certainly, when aided by learning or 
science, the judgment must be considerably improved in pre- 
dictions. Every man, to a certain extent, is a physiognomist, 
phrenologist, and prognosticator of fiiture events ; it is actually 
a part and parcel of our reasoning and perceptive fiuniltv 
exerted to guide and assist us through the pleasures or dif- 
ficulties of this life. The mariner pr^icts a storm fh>m the 
appearance of a scud in the sky ; persons fearlessly judge firom 
the colour of the clouds at the risinff or setting: sun, at high 
water, or at other times, by either tSe new or fuU moon, what 
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kind of weather we shall have ; from the shooting of the stan, 
they predict from whence wind is likely to cbme, and a varfi^ty 
of other significations too numerous to mention. 

ABirology has heen practised and studied hymen of learning 
in all ages.* It is a well known fact that many eminent inen 
have derived great pleasure and information from astrological 
studies; physicians in ancient times were not considered 
fit to practise, if ignorant of the astrological rules of physic, the 
antipathy of one pUnt or herb, and the sympathy of another, 
the nature of the different plants, roots, herbs, trees, &c;, 
or of consulting the state of the sick astrologically, constitu- 
tionally, and physically, discovering the nature of the disease^ 
and administering that kind of medicine which either cured 
the patient by sympathy, or eradicated the disease by antipathy. 
By this means many extraordinary cures were effected ; there 
are some students who are truly astonishing in their judgement 
of diseases, drawn from the astrological figure of decumbiture. 
Those students who are fbnd of this kind of study may consult 
the best edition of Culpeper's Herbal, in three volumes, which 
contains a good deal of information on the subject. Theie 
have been many excellent cures performed from the ancient 
rules of physical astrology from heirbs, trees, seeds, or plants ( 
according to the patient's disease, the nature of the herb and 
medicine used was either martial, solar, venal, saturnine, lunar, 
jovial, or mercurial in quality. The sympathy of the planets, 
of the herbs, &c., with the difierent parts of the body, astro- 
logicaliy considered, affords much pleasing, curious, and pro- 
fitable mformation to an inquiring mind. The young ttuaent 
ought to study human nature, the habits, customs, and inclina- 
tions of persons bom in the difierent foreign countries ; a man 
born in London, and one in Paris, another nom in Alexandria, 
although at the same period of time, but from the differ- 
ence of the ascending degrees, or ftwn the difference of 
climates, the nature and disposition of the parents, or educa- 
tion, conduces much to alter or prejudice the natural qualities 
of each individual. If two persons were botti at the same 

Elace and moment of time in different spheres of life, the one In 
igh life, the other in poor and humble circumstances, although 
the accidents or fortunate circumstances shall happen to each 
person about the same period, this does not aigue that, because 
the poor person's child nas been bom at the same time as the 
rich person's child, that each shall be equally rich ; most cer- 
tainly not ; Imt when the person who has been born in high life ' 
receives a great deal of wealth, the person in low life shall 
receive a benefit great for his sphere of fife, perhaps not amount- 
ing to the one -hundredth part as much as the rich person re- 
ceived; under good directions, each person shall prosper 
according to their sphere of Kfe, which is a consideration that 
ought never to be forgotten by the student. The sphere of 
life in which we mote as individuals, and our mental endbw- 
ments, entirely decide the fortune and kind of proportional 
benefit" we may expect from good directions, and the ill eflfect of 
melevolent directions, transits, &c ; for in the different spheres 
of life there are different classes of troubles and annoyance. If 
a poor man has got sufficient abilities to make an excellent 
counsellor, or statesman, but not moving in that class of life to 
entitle him to rank equal to his abilities, he remains in com- 
parative oblivion, except amongst a few friends, or perhaps 
shines forth in the assembly of porters and labourers at an ale- 
house, or other place of amusement, according to his sphere of 
life ; if better circumstanced, perhaps he may distingiush him- 
self at publ'C or parish meetings, ana other places of assembW^. 
It is a verv erroneous opinion of some persons who wish to 
know the fate or abilities of a child, or an adult, by endeavour- 
ing to keep the astrologian ignorant of the sphere of life in 
which the native moves, or i« likely to move ; as that circum- 
stance alone will materially alter the judgment, inasmuch as 
higli life differs from low life, everything in nature acts in 
mathematical proportion, according to order and spheres, times, 
seasons, and years, every individual is subject to these laws, 
which, we must allow, are just and impartial. All persons who 
have got a princely position of the pianets at their birth will 
not be kings or princes over nations, but you may depend they 

* We have already given a list of some few names amongst 
the eminent men who Bav« practised this science. 



will be esteemed or rank at princea and mperiora in the i pl w i f 

or ^^— of society in which they exist or live ; it somet&Mt 
happens that a porter or labourer in an establishment is the 
•ole guide and prime minister to his employer, the merchanti 
or tndetman ; perhaps, if the porter or labourer were bom in a 
different sphere of life.-^ a peer of the realnw4ie might 
become a prime minister or confidential adviser to the king; 
this is the manner in which a young student should considir 
things of this nature, all according to order, rank, and position. 

THE DURATION OF THE WORLD. 




ture Chronology, 



HE date of the creation of the world, or 
rather of man's appearance on the earth, 
has never been correctly ascertained. 
None of the ancient chronologers at- 
tempted to fix this point ; a common 
opinion then held was, that the world 
was etera^d; some conceived that any 
attempt to discover the commencement 
of it s existence would be an act of impiety. 
Even among the Jews and Christiatts, 
whose sacred writings befpxi their record 
of events from the creation, there has 
been the greatest diversity of opinion as 
to that epoch. Kennedy, in his " Scrip 
affirms that 300 diffferent opinions might be 



" Bibliotheca Anliquana. 
determinations. Dr. Hales, m his 
nology.*' has collected above 1^. 
les Dates," is given a list of 108 



collected as tothe length of time tl»t«lap»ed between man\i 
appS«n« and the incarnation. . John .Albabriaus, in hjs 
7**^feTvi:.*k^^ Aw,iin,taria." has given a bst of 140 ef these 

s •• New Analysis of Chro- 
In the •* L' Art de verifier 
Plavfair has given one of 88. 
'^j:i^ole:''^lh:;r^eiVi^s^' Ch^ronology^f Sacred His. 
S^ -W^ that He has coUected above 200 of such calcuto. 
S; Sr^ch the longest makes the distance between the 
w^poinU to have t^ 6,984, and the J?>ortest only 3.«8 
ve^rsr Whatever the kpse of time may have been between 
S evente, it has been proved by the science of geo^opj*- 
yond the po^biUty of doubt, that long before man was Eniied 
J^d endowed with a divine ,>ower of ^^^"'rAtS.th^v wlldSS; 
ders of creation, in the crust of the earth A^g^^^ ^^^ 
was fflorified, the permitted laws of natui* were in beneficent 
o^f&d thoCsands of beautiftil and ^^etjve thingsj^JO^^ 
their appointed life. A consideration of the ar^mento of 
g^lo(5iste on this subject may prove both mteresting and in- 

^^harman is a recent visitor of the globe— that hia date 
compared even to the secondary strata, is ot y««7^<^?7«vf 
a dekree, proved, inasmuch as traces of men, or of their work, 
havTnowfcere b^en seen in any but the most modem parts of 
the stratified masses of the globe. ^^<»ii^f 

Having thus ascertained that man, " that most estceUent 
and noble creature of the world, the principal and mighty woj* 
of God, and the wonder of nature," was not in being until the 
present system of terraqueous conditions came into operation, 
we proceed to take a survey of the arguments provmg the vast 
antmuity of the surface of the globe we dwell upon. 

The most abundant of the materials which compose the crust 
of the earth are in the form of widely-extended and compara- 
tively thin layers (called strata), laid one upon another, to a 
great numerical amount. These strate are known to have been 
deposited in water, because many of them conUm marine or 
freshwater shells, fishes, corals, &c.; and even if this were 
not the case, the fact of the production of similar strata beneath 
modem waters, would justify the inference. The lowest were 
constantly formed first, the uppermost last. These straU are 
of various mineral qualities— arenaceous, argillaceous, calca- 
reous, or composed of mixtures of these in equal proportions. 
In the substance of many of them, peculiar minerals, as mica, 
red oxide of iron, silicate of iron. &c., are dift'used , they diflfer 
in hardness, granulation, crystalline structure, and many otiier 
circumstances. Every one of these dif&iences had ils caitee 
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wwluddenLyteKedwitii atecood attidtof pualjuB, aod hit 
iltoM became critical; but, afttr some w^cka sufferiiw, by the 
^^ f^ con^tution and excellent nuiaing the disease 
seraicd baned« 

On the night of the ISth of December-it frU that year on 

t^t^^1?^l' ^f*'^"^ T®"* ^^ **^' apparently in better 
bialUi ^ he had been lor the prerious month ; he passed a 
gwd nwrht, but in the morning was languid and unwiUinir to 
riae. He was easily persuaded to remain in bed -papers and 
^*t were read to him— he took his part in the conyei«iUon 
whK* arose from them, and dictated one or two letters. He 
dmed mth tolerable appetite, and towards evening fell into a 
sleep which lasted two or three hours. About hal£past eleyen 
o^lodr he awoke, and complained of a good deal of pain in his 
left side. Miss AUeyne had gone to her room, and his wife 
aJone remained by him. She rubbed his side for a time, and 
the pain appeared to abate ; but he was evidentlj yery weak, 
and spoke m a low faint tone, his utterance bectrme less and 
less distinct, till it seemed too great an effort to speak ftirther. 
Mrs. Beaumont took one of his hafids in hers, and remained 
siletitly watching his countenance^ While they were in this 
position the clock struck twelye, and about ten minutes past 
the hour, the welUremembered rumbling sound drew near 
and came heayily onward. Mr. Beaumont turned his eyes 
towards his wife, and then glanced in the direction of the door ; 
his hps moyed and he uttered a few words :— 

**If8 coming again," was all he was able to articuUite, and 
his head tell back on the pillow. Once more there came a tre- 
nMndous crash, and, at the same moment, the piercing shrieks 
of Mrs. Beaumont rent the air. It was no longer fear but 
certainty; and when Miss AUeyne, who had ruSed from her 
o^ room, reached her brother-in-law's bedside, she found him 
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There is nothimj to be added to this nsrrative, but the 
assurance that the nicts described occurred as tli«y baye been 
het« related. He who can account for them will solve a 
mystery that up to the present hour has remained unexplained. 
— Aktsworth't Magazine, 



THE GIPSEY'S WARNING. 

Ladtb, throw back thy raven hair, 
Lajr thy white brow in the moonlight bare ; 
I will look on the stars, and look on thee. 
And read the page of thy destiny. 
Little thanks shall I have fbr ray tale^ 
Eyen in youth shall thy cheek be pale ; 
By thy side is a red-rose tree- 
One bud droops withered«^so thou wilt be. 
Aound thy neck Is a ruby chain, 
One of the rubies is broken in twain ; 
Throw on the ground each shattered part, 
Broken and lost— they will be like thy heart. 
Mark yon star— it shone on thy birth- 
Look again : it has fallen to earth ! 
Its glory hath passed, like a thought, away— 
So soon, or yet sooner, wilt thou decay ! 
Over yon fountain's silver fiiU 
Is a moonlit rainbow's coronal ; 
Its hues of li^ht will melt in tears,— 
Well may it image thy future years ! 
I may not read in thy hazel eyes, 
For the long dark lash that over them lies ; 
So in my art I can but see 
One shadow of night in thy destiny. 
I can give thee but dark reveaimgs 
Of passionate hopes and wasted feelings ; 
Of love, that glows like a lava wave— 
Oi'a scoiched-up heart—end-HDi cniy grave. 




H£ cabalistic, or mystic powers 
of numbers, formed a striking 
and curious feature in the learn- 
ing of the Jewish Rabbin, and 
mmgled itself mysteriously and 
impressively with the early fiaith 
of all the Oriental races of man- 
kind. 

Amon^ these the number 
S£VE^^, next to the number 
THREE (the adorable and inef- 
fable TRIKB, or TRIAD) Stauds 

_ highest. 

Seven is composed of the two nrst perfect numbers — three 
and four— equal and unequal ^ for the number two, consisting 
of repeated unitpr, which is no number, is not perfect ; it com- 
prehends the primary numerical triangle, or tnne, conjunctions 
considered by the fiivourers of planetary influence as of the 
most benign aspect. 

In six days creation was perfected, the 7th was consecrated 
to rest. On the 7th of the Tth month, a holy observance was 
ordained to the children of Israel, who &sted 7 days, and 
remained 7 days in tents. The 7th year was directed to be a 
sabbath of rest for all things, and at the end of 7 times 7 vears 
commenced the grand jubilee ; every 7th year the land lav 
fallow ; every 7tn year there was a general release from all 
debts, and all bondmen were set free. From this law may 
have originated the custom of our binding young men to 7 
vears' apprenticeship ; and of punishing incorrigible offenders 
bv transportation for 7, twice 7, or three times 7 years (now 
abrogated). £very 7lh year the law was directed to be read to 
the people — Jacob served 7 years for the possession of 
Bachael, and also another 7 years ; Noah had 7 days* warning of 
the flood, and was commanckd to take the fowls of the air into 
the ark by sevens, and the clean beasts by sevens. The ark 
touched the ground on the 7th month ; and in 7 days a dove 
was sent ; and again in 7 days after. TBe 7 years of plenty 
and the 7 years of famine were foretold in Pharaoh's dream, by 
the 7 fat and the 7 lean beasts, and the 7 ears of full and the 7 
ears of blasted com — Nebuchadnezzar was 7 years a beast ; 
and the fiery fVirnace was heated 7 times hotter to inactive Sha- 
drach, Mesbech, and Abednego. The young animals were to 
remain with the dam 7 days, and at the close of the 7th to be 
titken away. By the old law, man was commanded to forgive 
his oflendiiijB^ brother 7 times ; but the meekness of the last 
revealed religion extended his humility and forbearance to 
seventy times 7. ' If Cain shall be revenged 7 fi>ld, truly La- 
mech seventy times 7.* In the destruction of Jericho 7 priests 
bare 7 trumpets 7 days. On the 7th they surrounded the walls 
7 times, and after the 7 th time the walls fell. Balaam prepared 
7 bullocks and 7 rams fbr a sacrifice. Seven of Saul's sons 
were hanged to stay a famine — Laban pursued Jacob 7 day^ 
and 7 nights ; 7 bullocks and 7 rams were offered as an atone- 
ment fbr wickedness. In the 7th year of bis reign, King 
Ahasuerus fasted 7 days, and on the Tth directed his 7 
chamberlains to find a queen, who was allowed maidens 7 to 
attend her. Miriam was cleansed of her leprosy, by beins shut 
up 7 days. Solomon was 7 years buihnng the temple, at 
the dedication of which he fasted 7 days. In the tabernacle 
were 7 lamps ; 7 days were appointed for an atonement upon 
the altar, and the priest's son was ordained to wear his father's 

fu-ment 7 days. The children of Israel eat unleavened bread 
days. Abraham gave 7 ewe lambs to Abimelech as a memorial 
for a well. Joseph mourned 7 days for Jacob. The Rabbins 
say that God employed the power of answering this number 
to perfect the greatness ^of Samuel, his name answering the 
value of the letters in the Hebrew word, which signify 7 ; 
whence Hannah, his mother, in her thanks says, ^ Uiat the 
barren had brought forth 7.' In Scripture are enumerated 7 
resurrections : the widow's son by Elias, the Shunamite*s son 
by Elisha^ the soldier who touched the bones of the prophet, 

'" 'sson of 
chose 7 



by Elisha^ the soldier who touched the bones of the pr 
the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, the widow's 
Naini Lasarust and our blessed Lord. The Apostles c 
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deacons. Eaod^^howMstnatkted, wiB the 7th after Adam, 
and Jet U8 Christ the 77th in a direct line. Our Saviour spoke 
7 times from the cross, in which he remained 7 hours; he 
appeared 7 times ; after 7 times 7 dajs sent the Holy GhosU 
In the Lord's Prayer are 7 petitions contained in 7 times 7 
words, omitting those of mere grammatical connexion. With- 
in this numher are connected all the masteries of the Apoca- 
Ijose, revealed to the 7 churches of. Asia. There appeared 7 
golden candlesticks, and 7 stars in the hand of him that was in 
ttie midst. 7 lamps before the 7 spirits of God ! The book 
with 7 seals. The lamb with 7 horns and 7 eyes. 7 angels, 
with 7 seals. 7 kings. 7 thunders. 7 thousand men slain. 
The dragon, with 7 heads and 7 crowns. The beast with 7 
heads. 7 angels bringing 7 plagues and 7 phials of wrath. 
The vision of Daniel was 70 weeks. The elders of Israel were 
70. The 7tb son was considered as endowed with pre-eminent 
powers. The 7th son of a 7th son is still thought to possess 
the power of healing spontaneously. Perfection is likened to 
gold 7 times purified in the fire ; and we vet say, ' you frighten 
me out of my 7 senses.* The opposite side of every figure on the 
dice makes 7; whence players at hazard make 7 the main. 
Hippocrates says that the septenary number, by its occult 
virtue, tends to the accomplisnmf nt of all things, to be the 
dispenser of life and fountain of all its changes, and, like 
Shakspere, he divides the life of man into 7 ages. In 7 months 
a child mav be bom and live, and not before ; and anciently it 
was named before 7 days, not being accounted fully to have 
life before that periodical day. The teeth spring out in the 
7th month, and are shed and renewed in the 7th year, when 
infancy is changed into childhood. At twice 7 years puberty 
begins ; at thrice 7 years the faculties are developed, manhood 
commences, and we become legally competent to all civil acts. 
At four times 7 man is in full possession of his strength ; at 
five times 7 he is fit for the business of the world ; at six times 
7 he becomes'grave and wise, or never ; at 7 times 7 he is in 
his apogee, and from that time decays ; at eight times 7 he is 
in his first climacteric ; at nine times 7, or 63, he is in his 
grand climacteric, or year of danger ; and ten times 7, or three- 
score years and ten, has by the Royal Prophet been pronounced 
the natural period of human life. 




THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON 
ANIMAL LIFE. 

GRICULTURISTS, graziers, and 
shepherds confidently afnrm, that if 
they operate on any of their cattle at 
the exact time the moon is southing, 
that animal will certainlv die. Shep- 
herds avoid those times when the moon 
is in the sign of Scorpio, as well as her 
time of southing, and choose that day 
when she is in the opposite sign, Taurus. 
I This last rule is obs^ed by some of the 
best informed of the medical men of the 
present day. which is in exact conformity with Ptolemy's twen- 
tieth Aphorism, ''Pierce not with iron that part of the body which 
may be governed by the sign actually occupied by the moon." 
It IS for the purpose of knowing these auspicious or inauspici- 
ous periods that "• Moore*s Almanack" hath gotten such strong 
hold among the agriculturists of this country. It would 
perhaps be as well to avoid these days when the luminaries 
are in conjunction or opposition, as the blood would then flow 
more freelv into the siffn the moon is in, like tlie tides of the 
ocean. The origin of Uiese celestial observations was doubtless 
coeval with the antediluvians; fi>r Ptolemy informs us that 
the ancients *' noticed the aspects of the moon when at the 
full, in order to direct their herds and flocks.'' He did not 
employ this art in the craft he used to obtain his brother's 
birth-right and afterwards his blessing. 

We mive a double object in bringing forward the indis- 
putable fiurt that our agriculturists do invariably practise this 
piece of Mtrology. Fint, we wiih to shew thiit« as it if found 



infidlibly tSiat if cattle be' opeteted on when the moon is on 
the meridum, they sufier extremely and very generally die* 
this bedomes a matter of observation, a *'^great fi^" in nature 
which our philosophers ought to examine. For the assertion 
may well be hazarded that this lunar influence is not confined 
to the lower animals onl^. And we may expect that it will 
be found that operations m suraery performed on the human 
frame will be unsuccessful and frequently fiital, if performed 
when the moon is on or near the meridian; for the cattle 
doctors do not like to operate if the moon be within one hour 
of southing. Secondly, we desire to prove that facto in nature, 
and nothing else, are the fimndations of astral science. Fcv 
here we see a large body of practical men still adhering to a 
custom, which is proved to have existed in all countries and 
in mi ages ; while our phUotophert are declaiming against all 
belief in lunar influence, or stellar influence either. 

We shall conclude these remarks by imploring those of our 
readers who really wish truth to be spread abroad, and the ' 
pestilential folly of modem philosophy stayed, to urge their 
friends to consider the ficto stated in the following extract 
firom " Martin's History of the British Colonies." 

Influekce of the Moon. — ^^In considering the climate 
of tropical countries, the influence of the moon seems to be 
entirely overlooked ; and surely, if the tides of the vast ocean 
are raised fW>m their fiithomless bed by lunar power, it is not 
much to assert that the tides of the atmosphere are liable to a 
similar influence ; this much is certain, that, in the low land 
of tropical countries, no attentive observer of nature will fail 
to witness the power exercised by the moon over the seasons, 
and also over animal and vegetable nature. As regards the 
latter, it may be stated, that there are certainly thirteen 
springs and thirteen autumns, in Demerara, in the year ; for 
so many times does the sap of trees ascend to the branches and 
descend to the rooto. For example, xvalfaba (resinous tree, 
common in the Demerara woods, somewhat resembling 
mahogany), if cut down in the dark, a few days before the new 
mo(m» it is one of the most durable woods in the world for house 
building, posts. See, ; in that state attempt to split it, and, with 
the utmost difl&culty, it would be riven m the most jagged and 
uiiequal manner that can be imagined; cut down another 
wallaba Tthat grew within a few yards of the former] at fuU 
moofi, ana the tree can be easily split into the finest smooth 
shingles of any desired thickness, or into staves for making 
casks ; but, in this state, applied to house-building purposes, it 
speedily decays. As^in, bamboos, as thick as a man's arm, 
are sometimes used for paling, &c. ; if cut at the dark moon, 
they will invariably endure for ten or twelve years; if at full 
moon, they will be rotten in two or three jrears ; thus it is 
with the most, if not all, the forest trees. Of the effecto of the 
moon on animid life, very many instances could be cited. I 
have seen in Africa, newly-littered young perish in a few hours, 
at the mothers side, if exposed to the rays of the full moon ; 
fish become rapidly putrid, and meat, if left exposed, incurable 
or unpreservable by salt; the mariner, heedlessly sleeping on 
the deck, becoming afflicted with nyctolopia or night bhndness, 
at times the face hideously swollen, if exposed, during sleep, 
to the moon's rars, the maniac's paroxysms renewed with 
feati^l vigour at the full and change, and the cold damp chill 
of the ague supervening on the ascendancy of thiis apparently 
mild yet powerful luminary. I-.et her 'influence over this 
earth be studied ; it is more powerful than is generally known." 

We ask whether our timber dealers would not find it to 
their advantage to make experiments by cutting down timber 
at the dark of the moon and also at the full, and noting which 
might be most durable ? We beg to offer also the following 
from the Aihenttum i — 

Ikfluekcb op the Moon ufok the Atmosphere. — 
'^ An astronomer at Viviers has for some time been occupied in 
investigations on the subject. He states amon? other results, 
that under lunar influence, the barometer rises from the period 
when the moon is at 135 degrees from the meridian, towards 
the east, the period when, naving passed the mcaridian, it has 
retrograded as fiir as 90 d^p^es, towards the west ; that accord- 
ing to these observations, the moon weakens the barometrijcal 
pressure, so that the atmosphere would be much heavier if jithe 
moon £d not exist. The following are some further obeervatAoas 
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oA thitf niloeot* lAniof thekMrt; iveniyyeitt^lheauinberof 
wet days at the new moon, was 78 ; at its first quarter, 88 ; at 
ftill moon, 82; at the last quarter, 65 ; at the nearest distance 
to the moon, 95 ; and at the greatest distance from it, 84." 

By this it^ppears that the chance of rain at the first quarter 
to that at the last quarter, is as 1*354 to 1 ; or nearly half as 
much again, there being for every ten days of rain, at the one 
period, just thirteen and a hau at the other. Yet vulgar 
prejudice stares you in the fiuse, and sagely declares that the 
moon has no influence on our earth, and wise editors of papers 
endeavour to raise a laugh at those who advocate so clearly an 
attested &ct in nature. We shall he gkid to see whether any of 
them will aid the cause of truth by copying this article.— T'Atf 
Tme PhUotopher, 




In which all Questions from Correspondentt are answtred 
grattUUnuly^ in aoeordance wilh the true and unerring prin* 
ciples qf Astrological Science. 

To uuR QuiRiSTs.— This department of our work inTolvMthe tolutioii 
of " horary questions," so called from a figure of the heavMis being 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in whieh the corresponding answers are derired. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to *r^9 
the ixact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be giren aooordhigly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will neoessarily oooupY consider- 
able time which be is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
pablic, Tmk Astrolookr hemes that the liberality of his oflbr will pro- 
tect hUn from the corresponaeuce of those who desire adjudication imon 
friTolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by modTes of idle 
and foolish curiosity. AU subjects on which they may be rmUpanxitus, 
can be solred with absolute certainty ; and the election of farourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with adTantage, will be cheeHully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. AU communications addressed to ** Thr Astrologrr " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. ___________________^;^ 

TO CORRESPONPENTS. 

JiTTiTBR Pluvius. — The planet Jupiter is now in the constella- 
tion Pisces, and is the morning star ; but the bright Venus may 
be seen east of the sun, at sunset, in the constellations Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemini throughout the month, and forms, as the 
evening star, one of the most brilliant objects in the 
heavens. 

L. D. — The object will be best gained by an advertisement in 
the pages of our work, the class amongst which it circulates 
affording advantages not to be met with elsewhere. Accredited 
books on astrology, magic, and the occult sciences, are always 
valuable from their extreme rarity, their high price causing 
them only to fall into the hands of the favoured few. 

X. Y. Z.— Having constructed the necessary figure, we find the 
following questions answered seriatim : — 1, Yon will not marry 
her ; 2, the time appears far distant ; 3, it will not be success- 
ful; 4, yon will go, and it will tend considerably to your 
benefit — indeed, it seems likely to alter the complexion of your 
future life ; 5, an affection certainly does exist, but, in absence, 
it will soften down into esteem, and can never rise to the 
axdent love yon would desure. 



E. Stratford.— W^ a^e ttow iff treaty with a party for k 
similar purpose, but the thouf|htlttl propofttion of our cor- 
respondent shall be duly considered, and, if the terms are 
within reason, shall be accepted. 

PuREKOLOOisT. — You had better retain the position you now 
hold, and in the course of the present year it will lead to a 
more advantageous offer. We hardly know whether the 
previous question is broached in jest or earnest ; but, if the 
former, we would sincerely advise him to thumb up the coun- 
teracting organ of " Conscientiousness," and try abstemiousueM 
and a vegetable diet. If the latter, the banns must be pot up 
as soon as the inflexible decrees of destiny will allow. 

(Frome). — ^The change alluded to would be advantageous. 
The most favourable period to you would be August, but only 
moderate success is promised. Crush all feelings towards a 
certain party before a more dangerous entanglement ensues. 

J. B. (Manchester).— The property will revert to the legal 
owners on or about the 19th of September next. This will be 
the result, however, of some urgent measures taken to recover 
the land. 

J. S. H.— -You will obtain one in the course of the month en. 
suing. The marriage alluded to may ultimately take place, 
but it can only occur after a long series of delays, and many 
now unforeseen obstacles will have to be encountered. 

J. S. W. (Sudbury). — You will have to undergo a probation of 
four years and six months ; at the expiration of that time, one 
of moderate stature, fair complexion, and dark blue eyes, will 
be the recipient of your offer. If our judgment do not fall us, 
there is one you have already selected in your mental vision. 
Do not place implicit faith in all the protestations you hear 
made. 

Vemj, Yidi, Yici. — We anticipated the pleasure of congratu- 
lating you on your success, and can now also compliment our- 
selves on the careful accuracy of our prediction ; thus we have 
a double gratification. There are no rules in the astral art by 
which the present question can be solved, but if it be put in a 
more pertinent and decisive shape, it shall receive every atten- 
tion. We have not the slightest recollection of the letters to 
which a reference is made in your last. It may have possibly 
arisen from the circumstances attending the late change. 

Grrtrudb Carolina.— You need not fear that animosity will 
be fatal to your interests. The attempt will not succeed. 
Whetlier an ultimate union can be effected with that party 
is doubtful, but the probabilities are all in your favour. 

A Student.— Apply to Mr. Barfoot, 17, Pulteney-street, Bams- 
bury-road, Islington, and he can supply you with all the works 
you require. Should any of our readers want the planets' 
places for any time during the last 120 years, they can have 
them by makmg application as above ; and we believe this 
announcement will be a boon to many of our subscribers, who 
have felt the want of such a referee. Sixpence only is charged 
for the trouble, and a reply is ensured to the inquirer post 
free. 

W. Olinthus.— >Donot carry out the idea you are now forming, 
and remain as you are at present situated — ^for six months 
longer, at least. To leave and sell now would be highly prejudi- 
cial to vour interests, and in the time above given you will be 
induced to make other and better arrangements. The num- 
bers are posted, and directed to you as usual, and if you do 
not get tnem on the Saturday there must be some local 
neglect. 

John G n.— A generous warm-hearted feeling, like that 

which actuated you when you committed those lines to paper, 
should not have to endure long the unavoidable, though un- 
availing, regrets to which you have been hourly subject. You 
will recover, and also prosper in life, and be enabled to make 
ample returns to those who have behaved so nobly and liberally 
to you, but some time will elapse. Employ yourself in the 
interim by improving your mind ; study die whole theory and 
practice of navigation, and qualify yourself for a superior 
sUtion. This you will then obuin, and gratitude will find an 
enviable opportunity for its self-manifestation. 

Ominous.— Beware of the 14th of June — an event will then 
occur to alter your prewnt determination. 
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▲iiiO00.*«-Sea answer to «* A Stndent" ZMde\*B <" Grstimiiir 
of Astrology ^* will bo fcmnd r«f uselul, ^d, with one or two 
additions to jour tfltrological lilnrary, pioked up at iDterrals, 
you will soon, with attention and perKverance, become pro- 
ficient in the art. Pnivae it, however, in a kindred spirit to 
those of did, and, like the ancient seers and brethren of the 
Kosy Cross, hold commeroe with the. stars^not for the base 
dross of the earthy but aiming at the benefit of yonr fellow men, 
win the golden heritage of beaten. 

W. T. Q. —The work referred to is vexy for from being based on 
the truest principles of the science, and was only intended to 
amuse inquisitive young ladies and gentlemen at evening par- 
tiee flsd placed "of that ilk.'* In future numbers our intelli- 

S^nt correspondent will see that we have not sacrificed the few 
r the gam of the many, though we shall still continue to 
avoid, as much as possible, all needless and perplexing tech- 
nicalities, which only deter those well disposed from studying 
the art. 

Anxissimus.-^You will not untimately regret her return, but the 
cup of happiness is ever dashed with bitters, and you will 
find it. An amicable arrangement is desired by all parties. 

M. A, W.T— You will have another engagement of a more cre- 
di^ble and honourable character than the last. 

Laubbatbs.— We can perceive no obstacle to your success, but 
that you yourself may offer— »want of energy. By forwarding 
your real name with the articles to be sent, they shall receive 
every attention. An individual who commands so extensive 
a literary connection should certainly be hailed " with all the 
lionours." 

Abies. — Through the influence of a relative you will be comfort- 
ably settled in a position according to your desires. If not 
before your next birthday, at least very soon after. 

G. S. — By enclosing in confidence your real name and add|^, 
together with the kind of situation wanted, according to your 
peculiar capabilities, we may, from circumstances, be enabled 
to materially assist your views. 

Marie Louisb.-^You need be under no apprehension, It 
forebodes a speedy marriage, and in the change of your cir- 
cumstanoes that will follow, you will have your vision meta- 
phorically realised. The first sound of the marriage peal is 
the solemn knell that announces the death of single blessed- 
ness, and all the merry independence that was linked there- 
with. You have become a new creature, as the ceremony 
itself describes, '* for better or worse," and must be content 
to look upon all early loves and affections as buried in the 
dark cold grave of oblivion, without even allowing memory to 
erect a tomb over them. 

GuLiELMB M. — You will find the source whence you can 
obtain the desired information mentioned above. Our work 
is always ready for delivery in town on the Thursday morning 
prior to the dated day of publication j and should always 
reach the country booksellers the same week. By adopting 
the plan suggested, our querists would have to wait consider- 
ably longer for their replies. 

J. Martyh.— The larger type has been adopted in the corre- 
spondence, in order to facilitate reference, and we are glad to 
find that it has met with the approval of so many. Suggestions, 
when made in a friendly spirit, can never give offence, and are 
always appreciated ; but an arrangement such as you propose 
would be impracticable. 

A. B. — You have nothing serious to apprehend from that 
quarter, for you have the good will of one who is able and 
willing to defend you against those who calumniate and 
malign in absence. Be still upright and honest, zealous and 
attentive, and you will not only remain, but even conciliate 
some of your present enemies. 

REC£IVBD«-«-i:sTBR Norton (The question does not come 
within the provinoe of a«trology to decide). — Hbnbibtta 
Maria (You will qot stay long where you now are).— 
Clarissa Sharps (In your twenty-first year). — Madblaimb 
Wooo (You wHl meet him at some ball or party to which yon 
will soon be invited).— S. Fox (You will find a considerable 
change early in the ensuing month).— F. L. S. (It will be a 
boy).-i-JAWB E. (First consider if you wish it).— Clbofatra 



(8ii^ a ^oMon U Mh Ukiltei ia4 diflgrMeM).*^M. 
Rose (We do not tl^k yonr wishes will be r8aU8ed>.^ 
DiAKA (Yon are ntore likely to remain single).— Viola (ft 
Will not).— W. H. L. (ThO event rofofred to will be « soiiroo 
of much happitoesB, and the recovery will be tneedy. The 
indkations ate masohlino). — OlfvMr (Bofore the vcMur has 
exnired you will gain relief).— O. Fox (It is vwy doubtf«t)i-r 
P.'S. [Qlobe-lane] (Ascceptttie oflbr made, and ynn will have 
no reason to regret).-*B. Goodaosb (Sometiiing else is m^ 
quisite).— Mabbl Vike (Tall, dark, and godd4ookinf).— 
S. E. M. (You have no reason to doubt either).-^nLiA 
Louisa (No, yon will not).-^-C. CooTBR(Onr time, now, is toe 
fully oooupied), — J. T. Clajuib (Yon will vary speedily 
receive a great benefit).— Geraldine (Do yOu particulaHy 
object to an arboreeoent leg ?).— W. B. (You will leave the 
town much sooner than has been anticipated). — Ann J. 
(There is some truth in the bequest, but we do not expect you 
will derive any benefit from it— there seems an unexpected 
change preparing for you).— G.* Fitch (Avoid excesses. For 
the extract, thanks).— Mary A. W. (Yon will not remain 
long whore you now are ; but the change will be attended 
with considerable benefit. There is. no indination of more ).— 
ViNCBHT (No).— F. S M. (You have, and he is not fer distant 
from you at ^lis moment).— B. P. (Apply privately).— 
Carolive Dane (You will soon change it for a better, when 
other changes will speedily follow).— -AkAdhiebr op *'tbb 
AsTROLOOKR " (It would better her health, but not vour oon- 
ditiott. You have to choose the alternative).— T. W. S. (It 
appears to be a law-office).— Louisa Kikq (If you look care- 
fully over the recent numbers you will find the requisite 
information). -^Nancy Dawson (You will find your desire 
gratified before the autumn has fled).— The Wee wnq Willow 
(The quarrel wUl be made up soon, if it has not already). — 
Maude Marsden (See the motto to the first chapter of that 
work whence you borrowed your appellation).— A. F. (The 
old engagement will be renewed).— Timb (You will, but it 
will be small).— P. G. (Certainly, it will not be this year).— 
Cheltenham-road, Bristol (If the lady who addresses us 
from this quarter will furnish a signature by which she can 
recognise her answer, the request shall be complied with, 
through the medium of this paper).— Ruvbrt (In a few days). 
—Mary Ann (If you take advantage of an offer that will 
speedily be made to you, not only will you be released from 
all your troubles by a good situation, but you will also have 
your wish in going abroad).— B. L^— t (You will see your 
foreign relatives within three years; and your life will bo 
checquered until your 28th year, when marriage will place you 
in a more settled condition).— 8. Bluabrth W. (You will 
experience a beneficial removal in the antnmn. 

All querists who find no replies in our ^^Oraolb" this we^k 
and whose letters came too late for adiindioation, must oonsnlt 
the number of the Saturday ensuing. 

*«* We owe an apology to our readers and subscribers for the 
very injurious and disgracafnl state in which the first number 
of our enlarged and improved series came last Saturday before 
them. After the exertions of both printer and artist had 
resulted in the production of a work of the very highest order 
of artistic and typographical excellence, the cnlpable negligence 
of the machinist on its going to press, caused many portions 
to be wholly obliterated, and the whole to be most shamefully 
disfigured. Such a casualty, occurring too late to be remedied, 
none can more regret than ourselves ^ but as different arrange- 
ments will be made for the future, we are under no apprehen* 
sion of havihg again to seek the indulgence of our numerous 
supporters. 



Parts /., //., and III, of *' The A»irohger " are now read^, in a 
handsomely embelUeM Wrapper, wUh numerous JttuetraHene, 
price Siwpenoei and may oe obtained through every Book^ 
teller in town and oountry. 



Londoo : Printed by S. Taylor, Gtorgt-yard, Dnary-oooit, Sliabd. P«b- 
UilMi ky Rich Amu Hadoliffb Poud* ft li, W«Uingt<NHtreet Noitb, Scrand ; 
Md sold by VIcksn, Straage, Cl^e,.nMrfer, Parkc«,|Clcmmli, BaiHi, and all 
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[Peicb Twopbncb. 



A SPIRIT-CALL AT MIDNIOHT- 

^ T is midnight ! Tbfe busy, l?e^ 
,ing heart of .the Great City 
is stilled , the ever-thro))bmg 
pulse of daily life is motion- 
less ; the fevered vain^s of the million are 
<;teeped in the Lelhe of sleep, and darkuess 
rests upon the homes alike of the dead and 
the living. Let us unlatch the casement of 
our study— the laboratory of our mental toil— and 
gaze abroad into the gloom. The fresh air waves 
our aged locks with the freshpess of ^ sumiper 
morning, and stir? the thin pey hairs that time 
lias left upon our furrowed brow, with a touch of gentle lovin^- 
ness. It is midnight, when to waking aouls the past gushes 
t)^ upo^ the memory with a torrent's forte. Faces and forms 
that we have loved and lingered overst^t forth from the dusky 
^^opy of night in visible reality before us. How often have 
we e^laijD^ed, in our early aspirations at a time like thisi 
«* What bliss would it be to gaze even on the thatiows of those 
we Jlove V* and here— roused from their deep sleep of years, aa 
^ ihe wipiji 9f a potent necromancer— lo ! we behpld t)iem. 




Love — the earl^ and the ardent, purified from the clay and 
dro9S of earth— agaiii careers through ^e blue courses of our 
veins. One, who held our soul in thrall— who holds it now» 
foi^given, but not forgotten— will soon be at our side. We 
roa4e a .coynpaclt that* though by Destiny our forms and fates 
should be divided, our thoughts and souls should meet at mid* 
night. ,She hath long since passed away, but the solemn vow 
is rigidly preserved, and annually, on that isthmus of time 
which unites night with morning, we min^e our heart-breath- 
ii^gSy and hold sweet converse of the past. Blest vision ! 
trusty truth-teller of the immortal essence within us I even 
now thou shoujdst be here. Thou art ! 

Dreams, visions, ecstasies, that roll oyer the tid^ of 
hujtnan thought m? ceaseless hiUows, vibrating with ^olian 
mdody the tenae chords of the weary heart, and sunning dim 
and clouded eyes with a vision of bygone happier days, stay 
with us, yejt a little, in this lower sphere, and enab^ us to 
snatch aside the mystic curtain of futurity, that we may 
behold the golden islands afar off. wherein our mundane pilgrim- 
age m»y end, and whereon our tired limbs may find an eternal 
resting place. Thou who lovest and hath loved, as the as-* 
piring intelligence only can love, bear with ys in our wander- 
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ingsy and let us be thine— thine for ever t Teach us the 
creed that will outlive the cold tenement in which our bodies 
are clothed, and imbue us with a keen perception of the poetry 
that is everywhere above and around us. Steep our hearts in 
the flood of the beautiful, t6ad win us back to the worlds of 
light. Obedient spirit, thou hast heard and hearkened to our 
prayer ! We hear and listen. 

<< There is, if rightly understood, a poetry equally around 
the starry dome which is now our canopy, and the blue mould 
of a cheese-^noist ; and, in the bloom of the peach, the micro- 
scope has shown forth a treasury of flowers and gigantic forests, 
in the depths of which the roving animalcules find as secure an 
ambush as do the lion and tiger in the gloomy jungles of Hin- 
dostan. In a drop of liquid crystal* the water- wolf chases his 
wounded victim till it is changed to crimson with his blood. 
Ehrenberg has seen monads in fluid the 24sOQOth part of an 
inch in size, and in one drop of water he has counted 500,000,000 
creatures, the population of the whole globe. Then, by the 
power of the telescope^ we roam into other systems— see 
' woild beyond world, through infinite extent, profusely 
stattered o'er the blue expanse ;' behold orbs so remote as to 
reduce to a mere span the distance between us and the Geor- 
gium Sidus, and revel in all the gorgeous splendour of rings, 
ind moons, and nebulse— the poetry of heaven. Is there not 
an exquisite romance in the closing of the barometrical blos- 

ons; of the white convolvulus and the anagallis or scarlet 

^mpemal, of the sunflower and the leaves of the dioniea and 
mimosa ? Yea ; in all that thou seest there is poetry, harmony, 

nd beauty." •••••••• 

CoxsoLATioK. — If we go at noon-day to the bottom of a deep 
pit, we shall be able to see the stars which, on the level ground, 
are invisible. Even so,Ifrom the depths of grief— worn, wretched, 
seared, and dying— the blessed appimtions and tokens of Heaven 
make themselves visible to our eyes. 

SuFE&sTiTiONS OF ScoTCH FisHEKMBN. — ^The reader may, 
probably, be familiar with the old Norse belief, so poetically 
mtroduced in the " Pirate,'* that whoever saves a drowning 
man must reckon on him ever after as an enemy. It is a beli^ 
still held by some of our northern fishing communities. We 
have oftener than once heard it remarked hy fishermen, as a 
strangely-mysterious facU that persons who mive been rescued 
from drownmg regard their deliverers ever after with a dis- 
like bordering on enmity. We have heard it affirmed, too, 
that when the crew of some boat or vessel have perished, with 
but the exception of one individual, the relatives of the de- 
ceased invariably regard that one with a deep, irrepressible 
hatred. And in both cases the elicited feelings of hostility and 
dislike are said to orifi^nate not simply in grief, embittered 
en^y, or uneasy ingratitude, but in some occult and super- 
natural cause. There occurs to us a little anecdote, strikingly 
illustrative of this kind of apotheosis (shall we call it 1) of the 
envious principle. Some sixty years an> there was a Cromarty 
boat wrecked on the rough shores of Eathie. All the crew 
perished, with the exception of one fisherman ; and the poor 
man was so persecuted by the relatives of the drowned, who 
even threatened his life, that he was compelled, much against 
his inclination, to remove to Nairn. There, however, only a 
few years after, he was wrecked a second time, and, as in the 
first instance, proved the sole survivor of the crew. And so 
he was again subjected to a persecution similar to the one he 
had alreiSy endured, and compelled to quit Nairn, as he had 
before quitted Cromarty ._iVbr^ BriH^ Review, 




THE WORLDS ABOVE US. 

E know that the earth which we inhabit 
is a globe of somewhat less than 8,000 
miles in diameter, being one of a series 
of eleven which revolve at different 
distances around the sun, and some of 
which have satellites in like manner 
revolving around them. The sun, pla- 
nets, and satellites, with the less intelligible orbs termed 
comets, are comprehensively called the solar system; and, if 
we take as the utmost bounds of this system the orbit of 
Uranus (though the comets actually have a wider raiige). we 
shaU find that it occupies a portion of space not less than three 
thousand six hundred millions of miles in extent. The mind 
fails to form an exact notion of a portion of space so immense ; 
but some fiiint idea of it may be obtained from the fiwt that, if 
the swiftest race horse ever known had begun to traverse it, at 
full speed, at the time of the birth ef Moses, he would only as 
yet have accomplished half his journey. 

It has long been concluded amongst astronomers that the 
stars, though thev only appear to our eyes as brilliant points, 
are all to be considered as suns, representing so many soUr 
systems, each bearing a general resemblance to our own. The 
stars have a brilliancy and apparent magnitude which we may 
safely presume to be in proportion to theur actual size, and 
the distance at which they are placed firom them. Attempts 
have been made to ascertain the distance of some of the stars ; 
and it has been calculated that the distance of the double star 
d d of the constellation of the CenUur cannot be less than 
twenty thousand millions of miles. If we suppose that similar 
intervals exist between all the stars, we shall readily see that 
the space occupied by even the comparatively small number 
visible to the naked eye, must be vast beyond all powers of 
conception. . , . , 

The number visible to the eye is about three thousand; 
but. when a telescope of small power is directed to the heavens, 
a great number more come into view, and the number is ever 
Increased in proportion to the increased power of the instru- 
ment. In one place where they are more thickly sown than 
elsewhere, Sir William Herschel reckoned that fifty thousand 
passed over a field of view two degrees in breadth in a single 
hour. It was first surmised by the ancient philosopher, Demo- 
critus, that the faintly white zone which spans the sky under 
the name of theMilky Way, might be only a dense collection of 
stars too remote to be distinguished. This conjecture has been 
verified by the instrumente of modern astronomers, and some 
speculations of a most remarkable kind have been formed in con- 
nection with it. By the joint labours of the two Herschels, the sky 
has been *' gauged" in all directions by the telescope, so as to 
ascertain the conditions of different parts with respect to the 
frequency of the stars. The result has been a conviction that, 
as the planets are parts of solar systems, so are solar systems 
parts of what mav be called astral systems— that is, systems 
composed of a multitude of stars beanng a certain relation to 
each other. The astral system to which we belong is conceived 
to be of an oblong, flattish form, with a space wholly and com- 
paratively vacant in the centre, while the extremity in one 
dii-ection parts into two. The stars are most thickly sown in 
the outer parts of this vast ring, and constitute the Milky 
Way. Our sun is bdieved to be placed in the southern portion 
of the ring, near its inner edge, so that we are presented with 
many more stars, and see the Milky Way much more clearly, 
in that direction, than towards the north.'in which line our eye 
has to traverse the vacant central space. Nor is this alL Sir 
William Herschel, so early as 1783, detected a motion in our 
solar system with respect to the stars, and announced that it 
was tending towards the star x, in the constellation Hercules. 
It is, therefore, receding from the inner edge of the ring. 
Motions of this kind, through such vast regions of space, must 
be long in producing any change sensible to the inhabitants of 
our planet, and it is not easy to grasp their general character ; 
but grounds have, nevertheless, been found for supposing that 
not only our sun, but the other suns of the system, pursue a 
wavy course round the ring from vut to eaH^ crotsing and 
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recrotting the middle ofthe annular circle. '^Some stars will 
depart more, others less, from either side of the circumference 
of equilibrium, according to the places in which they are 
situated, and according to the direction and the velocity with 
which thej are put in motion. Our sun is probably one of 
those which depart furthest from it, and descend furthest into 
the empty space within the. ring.** According to this view, a 
time may come when we shall be much more in the thick of the 
stars of our astral system than we are now, and have, of course, 
much more brilliant nocturnal skies ; but it may be countless 
ages before the eyes which are to see this added resplendence 
ahall exist. 

The evidence of the existence of other astral systems, besides 
our own, is much more decided than might be expected, when 
we consider that the nearest of them must needs be placed at 
a mi|[hty interval beyond our own. The elder Herschel, 
directing his wonderful tube towards the tides of our system, 
where stars are planted most rarely, and raising the ]>owers of 
the instrument to the required pitch, was enabled with awe- 
struck mind to see suspended in the vast empjrrean astral 
E stems, or, as he called tnem, firmaments, resembhng our own. 
ike light cloudlets to a certain power of the telescope, they 
revolved themselves, under a greater power, into stars, though 
these generally seemed no larger than the finest particles of 
diamond dust. The general forms of these systems are various ; 
but one at least has been detected as bearinga striking resem- 
blance to the supposed form of our own. xhe distances are 
also various, as proved by the different degrees of telescopic 
power necessary to bring them into view. The fiurthest 
observed by the astronomer were estimated by him at thirty- 
five thousand times more remote than Sirius, supposing its 
distance to be about twenty thousand millions of miles. It 
would thus appear, that not only does gravitation keep our 
earth in its place in the solar system, and the solar system in 
its place in our astral system, but it also may be presumed to 
have the mightier duty of preserving a local arrangement 
between that astral system ana an immensity of others, through 
which the imagination is left to wonder on and on without 
limit or stay, save that which is given by its inability to grasp 
the unbounded. 

The two Herschels have, in succession, made some other 
most remarkable observations on the r^ons of space. They 
have found within the limits of our astral system, and generally 
in its outer fields, a great number of objects which, from their 
^iggy appearance, are called nebuke; some of vast extent and 
irregular figure, as that in the sword of Orion, which is visible to 
the naked eve ; others of shape more defined ; others, again, in 
which sma& bright nuclei appear here and there over the 
Burfiice. Between this last form and another class of objects, 
which appear as clusters of nuclei with nebulous matter around 
each necieus, there is but a step in what appears a chain of 
related thinss. Then again, our astral space shows what are 
called nebulous stars; namely, luminous spherical objects, 
bright in the centre and dull towards the extremities. These 
appear to be only an advanced condition of the class of objects 
above described. Finally, nebulous stars exist in every stage 
of concentration, down to that state in which we see only a 
common star with a slight bur around it. It may be presumed 
that all these are but sta^^ in a progress, just as if, seeing a 
child, a boy, a youth, a middle aged and an old man together, 
we might presume that the whole were only variations of one 
beinf^. 

Ot nebulous matter in its original state, we know too little 
to enable us to suggest how nuclei should be established in it. 
But supposing that, from a peculiarity in its constitution, 
nuclei are formed, we know very well how, by virtue of the 
law of gravitation, the process of an aggregation of the neigh- 
bouring matter to those nuclei should^proceed until masses, 
more or less solid, should become detached from the rest. It 
is a well-known law in physics that, when fluid matter collects 
towards or meets in a centre, it establishes a rotatory motion. 
See minor results of this law in the whirlwind and Uie whirl- 
pool—nay, on so humble a scale as the water sinking through 
the aperture of a funnel. It thus becomes certain Uiat when 
we arrive at the stage dT a nebulous star, we have a rotation 
vu aa nda commenced. 



Now, mechanical philosophy mforms us that the instant a 
mass begins to rotate, there is generated a tendency to flins 
off its outer portions ; in other words, the law of centrifugal 
force begins to operate. There are, then, two forces acting in 
opposition to each other, the one attracting to, the other throw- 
ing from, the centre. While these remain exactly counter- 
poised, the mass necessarily continues entire ; but the least 
excess of the oentrifiigal over the attractive force would be at- 
tended with the effect of separating the mass and its outer 
parts. These outer parts would then be left as a ring round 
the central body, whidi ring would continue to revolve with 
the velocity possessed by the central mass at the moment of 
separation, but not necessarily participating in any changes 
afterwards undeigone by that body. This is a process which 
might be reneated as soon as a new excess arose in the cen- 
trifuf»l over the attractive forces working in the parent mass. 
It might, indeed, continue to be repeated, until the mass at- 
tained the ultimate limits of the condensation which its consti- 
tution imposed upon it. From what cause might arise the 
periodical occurrence of an excess of the centrifugal force ? It 
we suppose the agglomeration of a nebulous mass to be a pro- 
cess attended by refrigeration or cooling, which many facts 
render likely, we can easily undersUnd why the outer parts, 
hardening under this process, might, by virtue of the greater 
soHdity thence acquired, be^ to present some resisUnce to 
the attractive force. As the soUditication proceeded, this re- 
sistance would become greater, though there would still be a 
tendency to adhere. Meanwhile the condensation of the cen- 
tral mass would be going on, tending to produce a separation 
from what may now be termed the tomft/ing crutt. During 
the contention between the attractions of these two bodies, or 
parts of one body, there would, probably, be a ring of attenua- 
tion between the mass and its crust. At length, when the 
central mass had reached a certain stage in its advance towards 
solidification, a separation would take pUu», and the crust 
would become a detached ring. It is dear, of course, that 
some law presiding over the refrigeration of heated gaseous 
bodies would determine the stages at which rings were thus 
formed and detached. We do not know any such Uw, but 
what we have seen assures us it is one observing and reducible 
to mathematical formulse. . 

If these rings consisted of matter nearl;r uniform throughout, 
they would probably continue each in its original form ; but 
there are manv chances against their being uniform in consti- 
tution. The unavoidable effects of irregularity in their con- 
stitution would be to cause them to gather towards centres of 
superior solidity, by which the annuhu: form would, of course, 
be destroyed. The ring would, in short, break into several 
masses, the largest of which would be likely to attract the 
lesser into itself. The whole mass would then necessarily 
settle into a spherical form by virtue of a law of gravitation ; 
in short, would then become a planet revolving round the 
sun. Its rotatory motion would, of course, continue, and 
satellites might then be thrown off in turn from its body in 
exactly the same way as the primary planets had been thrown 
off from the sun. The rule, if we can be allowed so to call it, 
receives a striking support from what appear to be its ex- 
ceptions. Wliile there are many chances aj^nst the matter 
ofthe rings being sufliciently equable to remam in the annular 
form till they were consobdated, it mif^t, nevertheless, be 
otherwise in some instances; that is to say, the equableness 
might, in those instances, be sufficiently great. Such is pro- 
bably the case with the two rings aroimd the body of Saturn, 
which remain a living picture of the arrangement, if not the 
condition, in which all Uie planetary masses at one time stood. 
It may also be admitted that, when a ring broke up, it was 
possible that the filaments might spherify separately. Such 
seems to be the actual history ofthe ring between Jupiter and 
Mars, in whose place we now find four pUmets, much beneath 
the smallest ofthe rest in size, and moving nearly at the same 
distance from the sun, though in orbits so elliptical, and of such 
different planes, that they keep apart. 

The nebular hypothesis, as it has been called, obtains a 
remarkable support in what would at first seem to militate 
against it— the existence in our firmament of several thousands 
of solar systems, in which there axe more than one tun. These 
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areealM double apd triple tUn* Seme double stars, upon 
which careful observations have been made, are found to have 
a r^lar revolutionary motion round each other in ellipses. 
This kind of solar system has also been observed in what appears 
to be its rudimental state, for there are^ examples of nebular 
stars containing two and three nuclei in nearer association. 
At a certain point in the confluence of the matter of these 
nebular stars, the^ would all become involved in a common 
revolutionary motion » linked inextricably with each other, 
though it might be at sufficient distances to allow of each 
distinct centre havinff always its attendant planets. We liavc 
seen that the law which causes rotation in the single sular 
masses is exactly the same whicn produces the familiar plieno- 
menon of a small whirlpool or dimple in the sur^ce of a stream. 
Such dimples are not always single. Upon tile fkce of h. river 
where there are various contending currents it tnay often be 
observed that two or more dimples are formed near eiach other 
with more or less regularity. These fantastic eddies, wliich 
the musing poet will sometimes watch abstractedly for an hour) 
little thinking of the law which produces and contiects them, 
ar^ an illustration of the wonders of binary and tenary solar 
systems. . 

The nebular hypothesis is, indeed, supported by so many 
ascertained features of the cdestial scenery, and by so mahy 
calculations of exact science, that it is impossible Ibr a candid 
mind to refirain from giving it a cordial reception, if not to 
repose full reliance upon it, even without seeking for it stipport 
of any other kind. Assuming its truth, let us see what ide^ it 
^ves of the constitution of the universe, of the development of 
its various parts, and of its original condition. 

Keyerting to a former illustration, if we coUtd suppose a 
number of persons of various ages presented to the inspection 
of an intelligent being newly introduced into the world, we 
cannot doubt that he would soon become Convinced that men 
had once been boys, that boys had once been infants, and^ 
finally, that all had been brought into the world in etactly 
the same circumstances. Precisely thus, seeibg in our astrsi 
system many thousands of worlds in all stag^ of forhiation. 
from the most rudimental to that immediately preceding the 
present condition of those we deem perfect, it is Unavoidable to 
conclude that sHil the perfect have gone through the Various 
stages which we see in the rudimental. This leads us at once 
to the conclusion that the whole of our firmament was dt one 

S'me a diffused mass of nebulous matter, extending through 
le space which it still occupies. So, also, of course, must 
have been the other astral systems. Indeed, we must prestime 
the whole to have been originally in one connected mass, the 
astral systems being only the first division into parts, and 
solar systems the second. U 

The first idea which all this impresses upon iis is, that the 
formation of bodies in space is sfiU and ai present in progress. 
We live at a time when many have been formed, and many are 
still forming. Our own solar system is to t>e regarded as com- 
pleted, supposing its perfection to exist in the formation of a i 
series of planets, for there are mathematical reasons for con- 
cluding that Mercury is the nearest planet to the sun which 
can, according to the laws of the system, exist. But there are : 
other solar systems within our astral systems, which are as yet ; 
in a less advanced state, and even some quantities of nebulous , 
matter wliich have scarcely begun to advance towards thej 
stellar forms. On the other hand, there are vast numWrs of] 
stars which have all the appearance of bdng fully formed 
systems, if we are to judge from the complete and definite 
appearance which they present to our vision through the 
telescope. We have no means of judging of the seniority of | 
systems ; but it is reasonable to suppose that, among the many^ ' 
some are older than ours. There is, indeed, one piece of 
evidence for the probability of the comparative youth of our 
system, although apart from human traditions and the geog- \ 
nostic appearance of the surface of our planet. This consists 
in a thin nebulous matter, which is difiused around the sun to i 
nearly the orbit of Mercury, of a very oblately spheroidal ! 
shape. This matter, which sometimes appears to our naked - 
eve, at sunset, in the form of a cone projecting upwards in the I 
line of the sun's path, and which bears the name of the ZMcA | 
Liglit, has been thought a residuum or la^ remnant of tlve f* 



concentrating matter of our system, and thus may be supposed 
to indicate ffie comparative recentness of the pnncipal events 
of our cosmogony. Supposing the surmise and inference i6 
be correct, and they may be held as so far supported by more 
familiar events, we might with the more confidence speak of 
our system, as not amongst the elder bom of Heaven, but one 
whose various phenomena, physical and moral, as yet lay unde- 
veloped, while myriads of others were fully fashioned and in 
complete arrangement. Thus, in the sublime chronology to 
which we are directing our inquiries, we first find ourselves 
called upon to consider the globe which we inhabit as a child 
of the sun, elder than Venus and her younger brother Mercury, 
but posterior in date of birth to Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus ; next to regard our whole system as probably of recent 
formation in comparison with many of the stars of out firma- 
ment. We must, however, be oh our guard against supposing 
the earth as a recent globe in our ordinary conceptions of Ume. 
From evidence afterwards to be adduced, it will be seen that 
it cannot be presumed to be less than many hundreds ot 
centuries old. How much older than Uranus may be no one 
can tell, much less how more aged many of the stars of our 
firmament, or the stars of other firmaments than ours. 

Another and more Important consideration arises from the 
hypothesis, namely, as to the means by which the grwid pro- 
cess is conducted. The nebulous matter collecte around nuclei 
by virtue of the law of attraction. The agglomeration bring* 
into operitioh another physical law, by force of which the 
separate masses of matter are either made to route singly, or, 
in addition to that single motion, are set into a couj)led revo- 
lution in ellipses. J4ext, centrifugal force comes into play, 
flinging off* portions of the rotating masses, which become 
spheres by vhtue of the same law or attraction, and are held 
in orbits of revolution round the central body by means of a 
composition between the centrifugal and gravitating forces. 
AH we see is done by certain laws of matter, so that it becomes 
a question of extreme interest, what are such laws ? All that 
can yet be said in answer is, that we see certain natural events 
proceeding in an invariable order under certain conditions, and 
thence infer the existence of some Fundamental arrangement, 
which, for the bringlnjf? about of these events, has a forceand 
certainty of action similar to, but more precise and unerring 
than, those arrangements which human socie^ make for its 
own benefit » ahd calls laws. It is remarkable of physical laws, 
thit we see tjbem operating on every kind of scale as to magni- 
tude with the same regiBarity and perseverance. The t^ 
that tails from childhood*s cheek is globuUir, through the^- 
cacy of that same law of mutual attraction of particles whicn 
made the sun and planets round. The rapidity of Mercury is 
quicker than that of Satum, for the same reason, that when 
we wheel a ball round by a string, and make the ^ring wind 
up round our fingers, the ball always flies quicker and quicker 
as the string is shortened. Two eddies in a stream, is has 
been stilled, f^l into a mutual revolution at the distance of H 
couple of inches, through the same cause which makes a pair of 
suns link in mutual revolution at the distance of millions of 
miles. There is, we might say, a sublime simplicity in this 
indifference of the grand regulations to the vastness or minute- 
ness of the field of our operation. Their being unitbrm, too, 
throughout space, as fiir as we can scan it, and their being so 
unfeinng in their tendency to operate, so that only the pro- 
per conditions are presented, atford to our minds matter fbr 
the gravest consideration. Nor should it escape our carefbl 
notice that the regulation on which all the matters operate are 
established on a r^dly accurate mathematical basis. Propor- 
tions of numbers anA geometrical figures rest at the bottom of 
the whole. All these considerations, when the mind is tho- 
roughly prepared for them, tend to raise our ideas with respect 
to the' character of physical laws, even though we do not go a 
single step fiirther in the investigation. But it is impossible 
for an intelligent mind to stop there. We advance from law 
to the cause of law, and ask, what is that ? Whence have come 
all these beautiful regulations ? Here science leaves us, but 
only to conclude, from other grounds, that there is a first cause 
lo which all others are secondary and ministrative, a primitive 
AlmlAty will, of which these laws are merely the mandates, 
iniBt ^ent Being, who Aall say where ii his dweUbg-place*, 
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.«r whtt hit liistory ? Man ptmes braathkiB at the contem'* 
pUtioB of a 9uly*ect so much above his fiiculUes, and only can 
wonder and adore l-- Vestiges of the Natural Hittory of Creation. 



TH£ 



TRUTHS OF ANCIENT ASTRONOMY, 

AND THE SECRETS OF NUMBERS REVEALED. 




T is the fiishion now a days to speak of modem 
astronomy aspeifeci^ and to dispara;^ the know- 
ledf^ of the ancients in that science, tn &ct, it 
is the crowning weakness of modem philosophers 
to prate of their own perfections and persuade 
the world that, in " the march of intellect," they 
lead the van ; and that the ancients were a simple 
set of people who amused themselves with trifles 
and had no substantial knowledge of nature. We 
might quote largdy the writings of leadingmodem 
philosophers to prove the above assertions ; but we will content 
ourselves with one passage from a man, whom, his self-esteem 
^»art, we deem to oe one of the ablest men of modem day. 
Professor Liebig says, '* Our children have mcMre correct 
notions of nature and natural philosophy than had Plato I They 
may treat with ridicule the errors which Pliny has committed 
in natural histoiy." How extremely modest! But, never- 
theless, our modern philosophers do not equal the ancients in 
modesty ; for in all the writings of Pliny, in all the teachingn 
c^Pkto, we discover no panulel passage. All there is medc 
and humble, and evinces the modest spirit of inquiry and not 
the haughty language of boasting. "We think the former more 
worthy of the " True Philosopher ;" and in that character we 
shall endeavour to examine the comparative merits of ancient 
and modern astronomers ; as the former supported the doctrine 
of stellar influence on man, whidb the latter generally reject, 
because, as we believe, it ofi^ds their haughty self esteem. 
The believer in the influence of the stars feels tnat he is ever 
under the finger of the Creator j now this feeling is not akin 
to the pride of modern philosophy ; it is, however, related to 
true Christian humility. 

In Sir W.Jones' remarks on the Chronology of the Hindoos, 
we find the following statements : " One thousand four hun- 
dred and forty years are one Pada, or period in the Hindoo 
astronomy ; and that sum, multiplied oy 18, amounts pre- 
cisely to 25,920, the number of years in which the fixed stars 
appear to perform their long revolution eastward. The last 
mentioned sum is the product, also, of 14i (which, according 
to M. Bailly, was an old Indian cyde), into 180, or the Tar- 
tarian period called Van ; and of 2880 into nine, which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but considered by the Hindoos a 
mysterious nuyiber and an emblem of Divinity ; because, if it 
be multiplied by any other whole number, the figures in the 
difi*erent products remain always 9, as the Deity, who appears 
in many forms, continues an immutable essence.'* Again, Sir 
"W. Jones observes : ** Conjecture apart, we need only compare 
the two periods, 4,320,000 years, and 95,920 years, and we 
shall find that among their common divisors are 6, 9, 12, &c. ; 
18, 36, 72, 144, &c.; which numbers, with their several mul- 
tiples, especially in a decuple proportion, constitute some of 
the most cdebrated periods of the Chaldeaas, Greeks, Tartars, 
and even of the Indians. We cannot fiiil to observe that the 
number 432, which appears to be the hasig of the Indian system, 
is a sixtieth part of 25,920 ; and by continuing the comparison, 
we might probably solve the whole enigma.'* 

It is precisely this that we purpose to attempt ; and in sdving 
this enigma of the Hindoo chronology and astronomy, we be- 
lieve we shall prove that, however they may have obtained the 
knowledge, they certainly did know more minutely ^d more 
accurately the motions of the heavenly bodies than do our best 
astronomers. And one grand feature in their knowledge was 
uniformity ; for the Indian system was the basis of tliat among 
the Tartars, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, firom the latter of 
whom the Greeks notoriously took their astronomical know- 
led^. On the other hand, we shall expose the want of 



u n ifo r m l y among in ois in astniiipnMra, whence we think tlMir 
want of accuracy and their inferiority to the ancients are fkirly 
deduced. 

First, as to the precision of the equinoxes. This is said by 
modem astronomers to be 50«ls. yearly, which gives 25368*26 
years for its complete circuit through the twelve signs. Now, 
the time given by the Indians, as stated by Sir W. Jones, is 
25,920 years, the yearly difference beinj; one-tenth of a second 
—a very minute quantity^ but which makes the whole 
difference 51 f years. We diall not stop here to inquire why 
there is this dififerenoe yearly, of one-tenth of a second, be- 
tween the computations of the ancients and modems, but we 
may observe that the modems rely upon observations made 
by means of a mural circle, and relv, therefore, upon the ob- 
servations of a very small number of years ; while the Indians 
relied upon the harmonious proportion which numbers bear to 
each other ; and they evidently aigued that, as thev had ob- 
served that all the Zodiacal stars moved onw<urds in the Zodiac, 
one degree in 72 years, tnd that, after vhser^inff, during 2160 
years (which, at least, we may allow tiMm to mcwe done), all 
those stars had moved onwards flOd., or one wboie sign, the 
consequence must be that th^ made a whole revolntioa in 
exacts 85,920 years. 

Sir W. Jones tells us that ''432 anpean to bathe basis of 
the Indian system $ and, in another place, he asaerts that ^' 60 is 
the usual divisor of time among the Hindooa.*' Well, let us 
try what relation these bear to (ne point in question. Why, 
if the stars moved onward 1 degree in 72 yean, they ntwad 
6 dmees in 482 years, and 60 dejitees, or oMe-sbth of the 
whdb drde, in 4300 years, whkh is, perhaps, not move than 
the Indian astronomers really observea. 

Now, we have the fiict, on one side, that the Indians ob- 
served all the stars in the Zodiac, at least, said that the^ 
carried on their observations for ages, and found the remit ef 
their hundreds of thousands of observatioBs in many parts af 
Asia to coincide ; from whence they conchided that the pre- 
cession of the eqinoxes is, on the mean of many years, 50s. per 
annum. On the other hand, we have a v er y few modem observers 
dependii^ on a very few observations of the pole star, who deter- 
mine thereby that that}nreceesion is50*ls.; andwemustnotetfaat 
these observations have recently been found to be affected by 
nutation, a motion of the pole very recently discovered. Thus, 
only as far back as La Lande, the precession was taken at 
50*25s., differing *15 of a second from the p res eut presumed 
quantity ; Dr. Bradley took it at 50'35s. Who shall say how 
soon a second Bradley may discover some other phenomeoon 
in the Jpolar motion ? We think the ease is dearly in fa- 
vour or the Indians, the fiindamental epoch, of whose as- 
tronomy, according to M. Bailly, was a coqjunotion of the 
the sun and moon which took place at tiie epoail of Tirvolore, 
oar 3102 years before Christ. 

Let us now inquire into the ancient Indian doctrine of the 
MOTiox OF THE POLE, and compare it with that of the 
modem astronomers, for herein it is that we shall see how the 
**' enigma," which Sir W. Jones names, may he solved. 
(To be oo nHnmd .) 



PoBTAY reveals to us the loveliness of Nature, brings back 
the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the relish of^simple 
pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed 
the spring-time of our being, refines ^routhfld love, strengthens 
our interest in human nature, by vivid delineations of its teu- 
derest and loftiest f^elinff^ and, through the bn^tness of its 
prophetic visions, helps Siith to lay hold on the mture life. 

PoEsir AJTD BoMANCE.— Poesy and romance are the higher 
and holier matters of the intellectual world. All noble con- 
ceptions, all holy thoughts in the mind, are undoubtedly con- 
nected with the qualified love and indulgence of romantic feel- 
ing. I have heard many a good soul declaim that he would be 
glad if there was nothing of romance in the world. 1 sliuuid 
regurd him who could ana would destroy the iUusioos of fancy 
and the imagination as I would the evil genius who wrouM dc • 
stroy foliage and flowers from the trees, to give us fruit on the 
naked ttenu 
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THEfSELF-INSTRUCTOR INI A8TR0L0CY. 

CHAPTER VII.-~THE HARMOKT OF ▲8TR0L0OV, PHRZKOLOOT, 
AKB PHT8I0OK0MT. 

k HE idea thrown out in our last 
f number on this subject is still 
more forcible when we consider 
its bearinffs in a more argumen- 
tative light. 

Locke in his epistle, speaking 
of new doctrines, says, "Truth 
scarce ever carried it by vote 
any where at its first appear- 
ance ; new opinions are always 
suspected and usually opposed, 
without any other reason, but 
because they are not alreadv 
common. But truth, like gold, 
isl not the less so, for being newly brought out of the mine. 
Tis trial and examination must give it price, and not antique 
fiishion ; and though it be not yet current by the public stamp, 
yet it may for all that be ifs old as nature, and is certainly not 
the less ffenuine." This appears applicable to the present 
sul^ect j how particular (says Lavater) we ought to be, to 
unveil oUr own hearts and our own temperaments, before we 
can judge of others, as we can only know others in proportion 
to the Imowled^ we possess of ourselves. There are many 
things in this lifo whidi conduce to afford us happiness, but 
there is nothing more essential thereto than a knowledge of 
human nature. Some persons contend that it is impossible to 
study the various temperaments and dispositions of individuals, 
and also douBt the possibility of laying down correct rules to 
^ide the jud^ents of those who feel disposed to make such 
mquiries ; whilst others are of the opposite opinion, and prove 
that it is possible by study, theory, practice, and expe- 
rience to giude the inquiring student (having a sound mind) 
to obtain such a knowled^ of animals and human beings, as 
will ap|>ear truly astonishing to those who are unacquainted 
with such rules. But indolence, prejudice, and ignorance will 
continually present obstacles in the wapr of science, which can 
only be removed by industry, abihty, and perseverance. 
Persons are often surprised at the ij^orance or their friends 
or acquaintance, who are not acquainted with the nature of 
the various animals and their natural propensities ; it is certain 
that some animals of the same species differ in a greater or less 
degree from each other. J[f9, knowledge of the brute creation 
is essential for man to be acquainted with, and their various 
instincts and propensities, their organic uses and abuses, no 
person will, for a moment, doubt the propriety of our studjring 
the nature, constitution, disposition, and qualities of mankind, 
and, particularly, of those persons with whom we hold con- 
versation or have transactions in business, with the nature and 
disposition of those on whom, perhaps, our future happiness 
or misery ma^ depend. 

The sweet intellectual pleasures that are to be enjoyed in 
friendlv society, and our daiiv and hourly transactions, awaken 
us to tne importance of such knowledge. All persons are aware 
of the difference that exists in the aispositions, manners, and 
habits of their friends or acquaintances; there are times we 
perceive that particular persons resemble other individuals in 
appearance and also in habits to a certain extent, and we often 
judge of persons by the contour of the head, the form of body, 
or Sgare^ the gait, and a variety of peculiarities that are often 
remarkable ; u this is a foct well known to the unlearned, how 
often must the man of penetration and learning be assured of 
its existence? Phrenologists consider man by himself, and 
also compare him with other animals. When the lower ani- 
mab manitest the same feelings and propensities as those dis- 
played by man, the foculties which produce them are said to be 
common to both; ancient philosophers have compared the 
nature of animals to that of man, and the nature of men to 
certain animals and birds. Phrenolc^ists (Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim) have discovered that the general organic arrange- 
ment of the brain in animals of the brute creation, and biras, 
are found to show the various propensities natural to them, 
and correspond to a certain extent with the cerebral develop- 



ment in mankind. If thef« was no other defence in vuOam- 
tion of the science of phrenology than that of men wiuesAng 
the learning and abiUties of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, who 
would not mk their reputation for the gratification of an evU 
propensity by leading mankind into error, can any reasonable 
mansuppose that Dr. Combe would have wasted his time Md 
abilities m writing a splendid and compendious treatise on tne 
discoveries of Drs. GaU and Spurzheim, and his own, on tlie 
subject of phrenology ? Does it appear reasonable that emi- 
nent physicians and gentlemen, whose abilities we cannot 
doubt, would also expend their time and abiUties, as their 
learned predecessors did, to study a science unworthy of then: 
attention ? The rules of the science are open to every man 
who has abUities to satisfy himself as to its iitihty and trutn, 
by consulting the works of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and the 
latest edition of Dr. Combe's treatise on phrenology ; and ato 
he becomes acquainted with the theory of the science, he need 
only to put it in practice to be perfectly convinced m favour ot 
its doctrine. It has always been the desire of both ancient and 
modem philosophers to promote the happiness of mankind on 
a soUd foundation, and nothing will tend more deqidedl^ to 
achieve this object than a certain knowledge of the ancient 
sciences of astrology, astronomy, phrenology, and physiMiomy 
united in the same individual ; and they, as they are the off- 
spring of the same parent, bear testimony to the resemblance 
of each other in different bodies, in order to promote the same 
end, viz., a knowledge of divine and human nature. 

Astrology, as our readers already know, is a science founded 
on astronomy and the motions, aspects, and petitions of the 
heavenly bodies, together with the ancient signification ot the 
constellations, and eminent fixed sters, according to their situ- 
ations in or on the elUptic; as observed during centuries ot 
experiments, at the birth of an individual ; at the time of aslcing 
a question for the result of any particular event ; for the state 
of the sick ; or to discover the strength of a kingdom or nation, 
from a chart of the heavens erected for the exact moment that 
the sun enters the equinoctial or tropical signs. The first w 
termed natal astrology, the second horary astrology, the third 
physical astrology, and the last state astrology. . , , . 

Natal astrology teaches us by certain mathematical rules to 
judge of the form and temperament of the individual ; the 
blemishes, hurts, and mental and bodily diseases ; the quaUty 
of the intellectual faculties and animal propensities; the pro- 
bability of riches or poverty; the eminence and dignit/ to 
which the native may be elevated; the probabihty of friends 
and enemies, their nature and description; of marriage ; otN 
spring; strength of constitution; natural disposiUon; and 
many of the most remarkable periods of life, either advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous, &c, and in various instances the 
lOTgth of life has been most correctly calculated by those who 
are proficients therein. ^ . ... 

Phrenology is a science founded on the formationand lunc- 
tionsof the bnun. In certain compartments on the surfiice ot the 
brain, the oreans of the different faculties, sentiments, and 
propensities are developed, which the external surfece of toe 
bead discovers ; and m proportion to the number and strength 
of the different organs, so does the phrenologist give his 
opinion, on the intdlectual faculties, moral sentiments, and 
animal propensities. It is extremely useful to ascertain the 
exact abilities, inclinations, and dispositions of individuate ; 
the propriety of appointing men to certain situations and 
studies, in which they are mostUkehr to distinguish themselves 
to their own advancement, and for the general good, it 
harmonises with astrology, in that portion which treats ot thte 
intellectual, moral, and animal qualities, and the probabUity ot 
arriving at eminence in the world, acquisitiveness or nche8> 
and in several other points which experience and practice alone 
can decide. *. u r 

Physi(^omy is a science which teaches us to form ideasot 
the dispositions and natural propensities of mankind, on be- 
holding the countenance, and juaging from the lines, curves, 
profiles and proportion of the various features of the face, the 
form of each feature taken separately and coUectivelv, to 
which they often add the profile of the whole head and body. 
Physiognomists also assist their jadgment in a variety of wtyv, 
by obeerving the maimerB of iwuyiauals on vuious QO^mxm, 
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their sait, and from the general peraonal appearance. It is 
aaid that '^ the countenance i« the index of the mind, which 
can he read by observation, stud^r and experience;'* every 
person is a physiognomist to a. certain extent. 

We shall next week, with illustrative diagrams from Mr. 
Hacket's excellent work, proceed to show how these three 
sublime sciences harmonise. 




BMng Prediciions qf the Chi^ Events from Week to Week. 

• Steanoe intrigues and cabals will now be seen to influence 
the gevemment of foreign states; and at home we find 
** Aumour with her hundred tongues" adverting to the in- 
teresting position of onr fiiir Sovereign. Mercantile houses 
will experience some severe and sudden losses, and let those 
who "plough the main'* beware. The mining districts are 
likely to be disturbed by scenes of riot and turbulence. Inven- 
tions are brought fiyrwurd on all sides, and one of a startling 
and singular character excites much attentions. The produc- 
tions of the press this month will be chiefly successful, and a 
new author of future lame breaks ground in the uncertain field 
of literature. For the rest, consult our hieroglyphic of last 
week, which is speedily becoming realised. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary pf Auspidoua and Inauspidoua Days, with Weekly Indi' 
eatiom qf the Weather, deduced from Planetary Jn/btenoes. 



WsDVKsoAT, June 18th.— Cloudy, but fiur at intervals. 
Journey not, nor commence 1ml proceedings. 

Thuksdat, June 19th.^J^ur; inclining to baneful in- 
fluences. Bisk not money in speculation* 

Fribat, June 20th.— Fair, with gentle showers. Neither 
woo nor marry, but pursue thy business. 

Satumdat, June Slst.»Fair. Void of direct influence, but 
business transactions will prosper. 

SuvDAT, June 22nd.— Fair and warm. Favourable flnr 
courtship, though not for marriage. 

Monday, June 23rd. — Pleasant showers at intervals. Evil 
for all matters. Be wary and cautious. 

TussoAT, June 24th.— Fair ; hot summer weather. An 
excellent day for making money or beginning anv new woric 
or enterprise. Ask fiiTours, and carry out Uiy desires with 



AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS OF SUPER- 
NATURAL VISITATION. 

THE APPARITION TO THE DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 



LoBD Chancellor CUurendon, in his " History of the Civil 
Wars." relates a very remarkable appearance preceding the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, in the year 16S8. 
The account given br the noble historian is so plainly narrated, 
and wears so much the appearance of an unvarnished tale, that 
we cannot act more fiuriy than to transcribe it literally firom 
the original work, Oxford edit., 1707. 

Lord Clarendon states, ** There were many stories scattered 
abroad at that time of several prophecies and predictions of the 
duke's untimely and violent death. Amongst the rest there 
was one which had a better foundation than such popular 
discourses usually have. There was Mr. Nicholas Towse, an 
officer of the king's wardrobe in Windsor Castle, of good 
reputation for honesty and discretion, and then about the age 
ofnfty years or more; this man had, in hisyouth, been bred 
in a school in the parish where Sir George v illiers, the father 
of the duke, lived, and had been much obliged and cherished in 
that season of his age by the said Sir George, whom he never 
afterwards saw. About six months before the death of the 
Duke of Buckingham, about midnight, this man, being in his 
bed at Windsor, where his office was, and in a very good heaUf,^ 
there appeared to him, on the side of his bed. a man of a very 
venerable aspect, who, drawing the curtains of his bed, and 
fixing his eyes upon him, asked him if he knew him. . The 
poor man, half dead with fear and apprehension, being asked 
the second time whether he remembered him, and havine by 
that time called to memory the person of Sir George Viluers, 
and the very clothes he used to wear, answered him, that he 
thought him to be that person. He replied, ' he was in the 
right ; that he was the same, and that he expected a service 
from him ; which was. that he should go from him to his son, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not do some- 
thing to abate the nuilice of the people against him, he would 
live but a verjr short time.' After this discourse he disappeared; 
and the man, if he had been at all waking, slept till morning, 
when, believing it all to be a mere dream, he considered it no 
otherwise worthy of note. 

" The next night, or shortly after, the same person appeared 
to him again in the same puce, and about the same time of 
night, with an aspect a little more severe than before, and 
asked him whether he had done as he required of him. Then, 
perceiving he had not, gave him severe reprehension, telling 
nim, ' He expected more compliance firom him ; and that, if he 
did not perforu his commands thenceforth, he should have no 
peace or mind ; upon which he promised to obey him. But 
the next mominff, waking out or a ffuod sound sleep, though 
he was exceedin^y perplexed with tne lively representations 
of all particulars to his memory, he was still willing to 
persuade himself that he dreamed, and considered that he was 
a person at such a distance firom the duke, that he knew not 
how to find any admission to his presence, much less had any 
hope to be beueved in what he should say. So with great 
trouble and unouietness, he spent some time in thinking 
what he should do, and, in the end, resolved to do nothing in 
the matter. 

^ The same person appeared to him the third time with a 
terrible countenance, and bitterly reproached him for not per- 
forming what he had promised to do. The poor man, by this 
time, recovered courage to tell him, * That, in truth, he had 
deferred the execution of his commands, upon considering how 
difficult a thing it would be for him to gain access unto the 
duke, having acquaintance with no person about him ; and if 
he could obtain admission lo him, he should never be able to 
persuade him that he was sent in such a manner ; but he should, 
at best, be thought to be mad. or to be set on and employed by 
his own malice or that of other men, to abuse the duxe, and so 
he should be sure to be undone.* The jperson replied, as he 
had done before> ^ That he should neyer nnd rest tulhe should 
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perfimn what he rgquired, he bad, therefore, better to dispatch 
it ; that the access to his son was known to be very easy x that 
few men waited long for him ; and for the gaining of him credit, 
he would tell him two or three parUculafs, which he chaitred 
him never to mention to any one living but to the duke him- 
self, and he should no sooner hear them, but he would believe 
all the rest he should say;* and so, repeating his threats, he 
left him. TO --, 

•»* In the morning, more conBrmed by the last appearance, be 
XMr. Towse) made his jourhey to London, where the court 
then was. He was very well known to Sir Balph Freeman, 
one of the Masters of Requestor who had married a lady 
nearly aUied to the duke, and was himself weU received by 
him. To him this man went i and though he did not acquaint 
him with all the particulars, yet he said enough to let him see 
there was something extraordinary in the case ; and the 
knowledge he had of the sobriety and discretion of the man 
made the more impression on him. He desired that, by his 
means, be might be brought to the duke, in such place and 
manner as should be thought fit, affirming that he had much 
to say to him, and of such a nature as would require much 
£nyacy, and some time and patience. in the hearinc. Sir 



THE VISION. 

A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 



Ralph promised he wouU speak forthwith, to the duke, of him, 
and then he should know liis pleasure; and, accordingly, he 
did inform him of the repuUtion and honesty of the iSn, and 
then what he desired, and all he knew of the matter. The 
duke, accordmg to his usual openness and condescension, told 
him, He was next day to hunt early with the king ; that his 
hoi^ would attend him at Xawfc^Wrkfer, where he should 
land by five of the clock in the morning ; and if the man would 
attend him there and speak with him, he would walk and talk 
with him as should seem necessary. Sir Ralph carried the 
man with him the next morning, and presented him to the 
duke at his landing, who received him courteously, and walked 
aside in conference near an hour, none but his own servants 
bemg present at that place and time, and they and Sir Ralph 
at too great disUnce to hear one word, though the duke some- 
times spoke, and with great commotion of spirit, which Sir 
Ralph more ^sily saw. as he kept his eyes fixed on the duke, 
having himself procured the confidence upon somewhat which 
he knew to be extraordinary. And the man told him, on their 
return over the water, that when he mentioned those parti- 
culars which were to fpdn him credit, the substance of which, 
j^t ' ^^^^ °°' impart to him, the duke's colour changed, 
and he swore he could come to that knowledge by the^vil 
alone; for that those particulars were known only to himself 
and one person more, who, he dare swear, would not speak 
of it. ^ 

" The duke pursued his purpose of hunting, but was ob- 
served to ride all the morning with great pensiveness and deep 
thought, without any delight in the exercise he was upon ; 
and, before the morning was spent, alighted, and went to his 
mother's lodgings in Whitehall, with whom we was shut up 
for the space of two or three hours, the noise of their discourse 
Irequently reaching those who attended in the next rooms ; 
and when the duke left her, his countenance appeared full of 
trouble, with a mixture of anger— a countenance which was 
never before observed in him, in any conversation with her, 
towards whom he had a profound reverence. And the countess 
herself (for though she had married a private gentleman, Sir 
Thomas Compton, she had been created Countess of Bucking- 
ham shortly after her son assumed that title) was, at the duke% 
leaving her, found overwhelmed in tears, in the highest agony 
imaginable. Whatever there was of all this, it is a notorious 
truth, that when the news of the duke's murder* (which 
happened within a few months after) was brought to his 
mother, she seemed as not in the least decree surprised, but 
received it as if she had foreseen it, nor didafterwards express 
such a degree of sorrow as was expected from such a mother 
for the loss of such a son." 




iB^ftNlOTTC 



UUING the eariy part of the 
reign of George tne Third, 
there lived in an obscure vil- 
lage of Ireland a family in 
the middle walks of life, 
named Gunning ; they were 
not richly endowed with this 
world's goods, but possessed 
sufficient for all the com- 
forts, if not the luxuries, of 
life. Matthew Gunning was 
a &rmer by profession (if so 
it may be called), and had he 
possessed that spirit of fru- 
*'ty, which seems almost 



* ^^*^A*i^ was assassmated at Portsmouth, on the eSrd of ^ ,^„^^ , ,^^„ ^ 

August, 1628, by Lieutenant John Felton, at the premature J? ^^^ K^^> ^ ,- f . v- .^ -.?"-- 
•ge of thirty-five yearfc •'«««*«'«"» ««• vue P**™*"^ J him to remmn there a year at least, and at the end of that time, 
' liftheyhadiMJtattra * 



unknown to the Irish nation, he might have been a wealthy man , 
as it was, he generally followed the principle of ^ letting to- 
morrow Uke care of itself." His wife had been the villitte belle, 
and still retained traces of that extraordinary beauty which had 
excited the admiration of all who bdield her— two girls were 
the sole fruit of their imion, who promised, even in in&ncy, 
to equal, if not surpass, their mother in personal diarms; 
and that mother's whole soul was bound up in them. Being 
near of an age, the children were constantly together | and 
the sprightiv Lizzie and the fairy Louisa were netted and 

spoiL^, by both young and old, in the village oi E . 

One summer afternoon, fotigued with their sports, the infimt 
sisters threw themselves upon the grass, beneath a shadv 
willow which overshadowed their parents' cottage, and with 
the ikir round cheek of Louisa pillowed upon the sunny trasses 
of Lizzie, and their dimpled Umbs and snowv robes diiiown 
into strong reDef by the rich, wavy sward, they presented a 
picture which Lawrence would have longed to transfer to 
canvass. The mother, as she sat with her spinning-wheel in 
the deep embrasure of the window, watched them as they 
slept, and unconsciously her thoughts wandered into the Aiture, 
and, with a mother's fond anxiety, speculated upon their 
future career. As she mused, she, too, fell into a gentle 
slumber, and the visions of her musings assumed, as it were, a 
tangible shape, *^ a local habitation and a name,** and, Ukt a 
phantasmagoria, passed before her. She fiuncied herself im 
London, that great city of which she had heard so mudi, and 
she seemed an invisible spectator of a scene that for surpassed 
her proudest hopes ; she saw her lovely daugfatere appeanng ia 
the perfected beauty of womanhood, as actors on the busy 
arena of the aristocratic world. Peers and peeresses, prelates 
and statesmen, even royalty itself, seemed to do homage to their 
unrivalled charms. Throngs of admirers worshipped at the 
shrine of their beauty, and one, distinguished from the rest by 
hb haughty bearing and the glittering star upon his breast, 
knelt at the feet of her youngest Gom, her bright-haired 
Lizzie ; and she thought that upon that regal brow an airy 
coronet, formed of the ducal stniwbeziy leaves, rested as if it 
had found a fit abiding-place. Delighted, ahe awoke, and with 
the glittering vision still filling her imagination, she started 
to find herself in her own humble cottage, and her children 
still sleeping beneath the trea 

She mentioned her dream to none, but the memoty of it 
iin^red for years, and with a mother's fond partiality, she 
whispered, " why should not such things be P'* 

Time sped on, and our heroines increased in beauty and in 
years ; they received the best education the place could afford ; 
and the worthy curd, seeing that their minas soared far above 
mediocrity as well as their persons, formed their ductile 
powers to such a degree that they were soon fit to grace any 
circle. 

When Louisa was about seventeen, their mother died ; and 
on her death-bed exacted a solemn promise from her husband, 
that, before the expiration of six months, he should take them 
to London -, then, for the first, relating her dreiim, she begged 
him to remsin there a year at least, and at the end of that time, 
if they had noft attracted notice, he might retom with tfaeih lo 
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. his B^tire village. Had it ^een an j'^bere , but , at the dying 
ped of his wilTe, MattneMr Gunning would have smiled at the 
ascendancy which the imagination had been allowed to gain 
over the judgment ; but, although he desired no higher destiny 
for his children than to see them the wives of respectable nien 
in their own sphere of life, still he could not refuse her last 
request, and made the required promise. Could he have fore- 
seen the ftiture ! 

As soon as the daughters could become reconciled to the 
thoughts of leaving the grave of their beloved mother, and 
the many endearing associations of their childhood, for the 
vast city where they would be "unknowing and unknown," 
they started for the great metropolis. They arrived there in 
June., that month whose delights the tyrant fashion has com- 
pelled the aristocracy of Britain*8 isles to for^, and oblige 
them to remain in the city when they would fiun be reposing 
beneath the shade of those giant trees that wave proudly over 
the ancestral homes of England's haughty nobility. 

Mathew Gunning, wilhng to fulfil his wife's wishes as much 
as possible, took lodgings in a fashionable hotel, and ere many 
weeks had elapsed London was in an uproar. Who were those 
angels that had suddenly appeared as if direct from Paridise ? 
the "furore " as Horace Walpole calls it, was unparalleled. 
The young nobles, whose taste's were sated with the usual 
Iiondon belles, beg^jed their stately mammas to leave their 
cards upon our heromes, if they wiriied them ever to assist at 
their monthly balls ; and if the aristocratic parent refused, 
upon the plea of their " nobodies," theyonthfm peers declared 
they would repair to the dub, whenever their mothers and 
sisters particularly desired their escort. And sp it went ; day 
aflter day, week after week, the gate of the hotel was thronged 
with £nffland*8 proudest and n<%le8t. and the eyes of the tair 
Ireland daises were almost dazzled by the array of brilliant 
names, whose cards were hourly sent to them; and even 
Matthew began to think that his wife was not as. foolish in her 
aspirmgs as be had once deemed her. From the duchess to the 
baironet's lady— from the peeress, who boMted of descent from 
the Flantaganets— to the patvenu of yest(»4ay, all alike strove 
to do them honour ; and more than once has uie proud duchess, 
in whose veins flowed the blood of kings, found her rooms de- 
serted on the night of her most magnificent/^ ; because why *? 
she had n^lected to invite the Gunnings ! and, to her mortifi- 
cation, she would hear that the rooms of the rich banker's wife 
were crowded the same evening by the elite o£ the nobility, and 
the magnet of attraction was tne fair sisters. These few soli- 
tary exceptions at last gave way before the overwhelming tide 
of excitement, that was rushing on like a mighty torrent, and 
the usually invincible, aristocratic Walls of Almack*s fell, 
without a blow, before the irresistible power of beauty^ And 
now, had their mother been alive, she might, indeed, have 
thought her fairy dream fully realised. 

No person who was not a spectator can hardly conceive of 
the rage for the feir sisters that was evinced by the fashionable 
World. Walpole, in his letters, sneaks of it as the most extra- 
ordinary thing that had h^penea for centuries. Selwyn, the 
famous wit, was a devoted mend of the elder sister, and evinced 
it for many a year* And now came the crowning scene in the 
sleeper's dream ! The Duke of Hamilton, one of the most 
courted and admired of the unmarried nobles, at whose approach 
the managing mammas fanned themselves violently, so as to 
appear unconcerned, and the unconscious daughters looked 
dfown and smelt of their bouquets, whose movements were 
waltched by many a flittering eye and anxious heart; he, the 
young and haughty JDuke of Hamilton and Brandon, was van- 
quished by the charms of the young Elizabeth ; and, before the 
end of the season, the ducal coronet was in reality placed upon 
those shining tresses. In the course of a fortnight from her 
sister's marriage, Louisa married the young Marquis of 
Coventry ! 

The rest of their career is known to all the world. Who has 
not heard of the shoemaker who made upwards of two guineas 
by exhibiting a slipner he was making for Lady Coventry at a 
penny a-head 1 And also read, with amazement, of a thousand 
persons who sat up all night around the doors of a hotel, to see 
the Duchess of Hamilton enter her carriage at an early hour 
in the morning? Wlio would ever have dreamt ttiat the 



daughters of an humble Irish fiurmer should, thus beooma foi 
integral part of that haughty aristocracy of England ? iftut so 
it was, and the bright-haured Lizzie, who reclined beneath the 
willow, hushed to deep by the music of her mother's spinning- 
wheel, lived to become the wife of two dukes, and the mother 
of four (for, after the death of her first husband, she married 
the Duke of Argy le) . 

There is scarcely an instance on record which more clearly 
proves that *•' truth is oflimes stranger than fiction,'' than the 
nistory of the motherless daughters of Matthew Gunning. 



LINES WRITTEN ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 

BT MRS. CAUXTOH* 

Oh ! dream not here one worldly thought,— 

Speak not a heedless word, 
But let thy soul in this cairn night 
Wing onwards, in its heaven- ward flight 
E'en as a bird. 

Tell not a tale of earthbom woe,— 

Breathe not an anxious sigh ; 
And if thy heart has troubled l)eeu. 
Come forth into this fflorious scene, — 
Gaze at this sky. 

There is tite soft pale canopy 
Of night— a risen moon, 
White sailing clouds^ a single star — 
'Tis all thd pwtuije, but am ' / , 

'Twill call thee soon. 

For should a darker cloud n'erlhafle : 
The gliding planet's place, . , - 
A line, first pal^, then brighter, tells 
I'hat breaking are the gloomy spells - ^ 
That hide hfir f&^ei^ 

Oh ! look upon it with an eye 
Of Faith's sublimest ken ; 
See in that light which hangs above 
An image of the enduring love 

Of God to men. 

Then pray, that when He sends a cloud 

Upon thy path awhile, 
Through the dark shade thy soul may see 
The bright ray of Eternity 

Shine, as His smile. 



PuTsiooNOMY is a true science — the man of profound 
thought, the man of ability, and, above all, the man of genius, 
has his character stamped by nature; the man of violent 
passions and the voluptuary have it stamped by habit. 

Proobess of Physical Sciekce.— In our schools mere 
children are now taught truths, the attainment of which has 
cost immense labour and indescribaUe efforts. They smile 
when we tell them that an Italian philosopher wrote an elabo- 
rate treatise to prove that the snow found upon Mount Etna 
consists of the same substance as the snow upon the Alps of 
Switzerland, and that he related proof upon proof that both 
these snows, when melted, yielded water posseied of the same 
properties. And yet this conclusion was really not so very 
palpable, since the temperature of the two climates so widely 
differ ; and no one in those days had any notion of the diffu- 
sion of heat over the surface of the earth. When a schoolboy 
takes a ^asaful of liquid, and, placiuf a loose piece of paper 
over it, inverts the glass without spilling a drop of the con- 
tents, he only astonishes another child by the performance ; 
and yet this is the identical experiment which renders the 
name of Torricelli immortal. It is a variation of that experi- 
ment with which the burgomaster of Magdeburgh (Otto von 
Guerike) threw the emperor and the princes of the empire at 
Eatisbon into speechless astonishment. 
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FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 

Paophets that KEvxa Err.— Virtue and vice are both 
prophets, the one of certain good, the other of pain or peni- 
tence. 

TfKE. — Time never slackens his speed ; on he goes without 
let, check, or stop. The season roundf, ni^j^ht and day, he wings 
his fli|jht, as though he had an end to gain ; and yet to time 
there is no end. So years flee away, and ages roll, and the to- 
morrows, from in&ncy to age, are out the echoes of our yes- 
terdays. 

Advbrsitt exasperates fools, dejects cowards, draws out the 
Acuities of the wise and ingenious, puts the modest to the 
necessity of trjring their skil^ awes the opulent, and makes the 
&lling industnous. Much might be said in fiivour of adver- 
sity, but the worst of it is, it has no friends. 

Diffusion of Blbssinos.— The joy resulting from the 
difilision of blessings to all around us is the purest and sub- 
limest that can enter the human mind, and can be conceived 
only by those who have ex])erienced it. Next to the consola- 
tions of Divine grace, it is the most sovereign balm to the 
miseries of life, both in him who is the object of it, and in him 
who exeroises it ; and it will not only soothe and tranquillise a 
troubled spirit, but inspire a constant flow of good humour, 
content, and gaiety of heart. 




Jn which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
ffratuiUmsly, in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples qf Astrological Science, 



To ODE QoBKifTt.— This department of our work iiiTulTesthe aohitioii 
of " horary qneatknu/' 00 called from a tgvae of the hearenfl being 
•noted for the hoar in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derired. ]t 



important featore of the starry science will necessarily ocenpy consider- 
able time which he Is willing to derote, without reward, to oeneftt the 



and foolish cariositv. AH subjects on which they may bo re*Uf anxUnu, 
can be soWed with absolute certainty ; and the election of faTourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any nuw undertakinff 
with adrantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to " Thk AsTRoLnoBa " will be 
considered as strictly confidentia], and the initials only giren in the 
oracle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

QUB8T0R. — " As it merely requires the date of a person's birth 
to be known to enable the Astrologer to trace out Uiat person's 
future career, might not several disputed occurrences in the 
lives of eminent men of past times be cleared up by the As- 
trologer, if the date of their birth be ascertained ?" Most 
certainly ; but the want of the true time of birth would be the 
chief difficnlty. You cannot rectify a nativity by dottbtful 
eventf. 



Tt&o.— There are a few spots visible on the surfsM^ of Uie- 
sun at present, but we do not consider that their appearance 
or disappearance exerts any palpable effect on the temperature 
of our earth. The sun is, doubtless, enrironed by a luminous 
atmosphere of several thousand miles in thickaess, and the 
one beneath being more dense and highly reflective, throws 
back the light of the upper regions, and forms the shady belt 
of the solar spots. There is no reasonable doubt of the 
"golden orb of day" being inhabited; but reasoning by 
analogy, we may suppose the dwellers on that vast and lucid 
globe are of a more etherial and exalted nature than ourselves. 
The notion of it being a mere region of fire has been long 
exploded, and was indeed never generally believed. 

ViNDEx. — There are many such instances on record. The 18th 
day was always associated with some strange events in the 
life of Napoleon. Besides many more for which we cannot 
here find space, there were the eng|agements from which he 
assumed the consulate, that of Torlina, on the river Beresina, 
the battles of Leipsic and of Waterloo, all which were fought 
on the 18th of the month. On that day, also, his corpse was 
landed on St. Helena, and on the I8th, also, the Belle Poule 
sailed with hia remains for France. 

Ingram. — August will prove a most beneficial month to you, 
and an appointment will be made in your favour, though pos- 
session may not immediately follow. The other question does 
not fall within our province to decide, though we should sug- 
gest south of the Thames. 

Zoroaster.— Thou must inquire of thy spirit, which is within, 
and not seek communion with our's, which is without. Say 
unto it, *^ Thou, my spirit, thou that knowest this, that speakest 
to thyself, what art thou ? What wast thou ere this clay coat 
was cut for thee ?— and what wilt thou be when it is gone, 
crumbled, into the earth whence it arose ? Whence didst thou 
come ? Whither wilt thou go ? Darkness is before and behind 
thee. Thou art the pause between two eternities. Where are 
ye, yet invisible essences, as yet unclothed, uninvested with 
this material garment ? Know ye that ye be ? Know ye that 
ye were ? — that ye are as we are, or otherwise in eternity ? 
Do ye work withm us when a holy thrilling darts through us 
like lightning, where not the skin trembles, but the soul within 
us ? Tell me, then, oh ! spirit, what is death ?" Thus com- 
mune with thy soul at midnight— in solitude and silence— and 
fear not that the invocation will be responded to. 

The VERrrABLB Dee. — You are quite wrong in your supposi- 
tion. It is well known there is the greatest difficulty in con- 
ceiving the nature of spirit, but, if we are required to prove 
its exlBtence, we may answer, by analogy, that we cannot 
always prove the existence of matter, alhough we know it to 
exist. The electric fluid may remain for an indefinite period 
invisible —nay, may never meet the sight— it may even tra- 
verse a space without any evidence but that of its wonderful 
influence, and at length be collected in a jar. Now, as light, 
existing in remote stars, has not yet reached our earth, so the 
electricity is now residing in myriad^ of bodies which will 
never be elicited, and thus the principle of life, whatever it 
may be, may have an independent existence during life — may 
yet leave the body and not peiish. Here we have a fine illus- 
tration of the soul without the body, for here even a grosser 
matter, yet invisible, is evinced by its passage from one thing 
to another, although it is inert when involved in the substance. 
Our correspondent possesses some talent, or we should not 
have thougnt it worth while to have answered him at this 
length, but he should remember a kind and generous dispoai- 
tion is always one of the most valued characteristics of 
genius. 

Remonstrator. — You should remember that the belief in the 

' existence of beings out of the common course of nature has 
been linked even with the very history of the world. Johnson 
confessed that " a belief in the apparitions of the dead could 
only become universal by its truth," and afterwards added, 
that "although all argument might be against it, yet all belief 
is for it" Under these circumstances, it would be at least 
advisable to suspend any opinion at variance with the possibi- 
Utj of these occurrences, until we have a more decided know- 
ledge of the nature of oar etheiiality than we hare at present. 
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SATtmmus.^It is your •wn Ikitlt. Behold the silver moon ; it 
is to the poet's eye an orb of unsnUied beauty, and the planets 
and their satellites glitter like diamond-studs in the firmament. 
Yet, shift but the lens of the star-gazer to your own eye. and 
dark and murky spots will be found to overshadow its purity. 
So is it with the deeds to which you refer: 

J. B. W. — The ancient Hindus are most probably entitled to 
the priority, having made observations on the stars at a very 
early period, with an entire reference to either astrology, reli- 
gion, or policy of state. The Hindu tables claim an epoch of 
3,102 B.C., and fix a general conjunction of the sun, moon, 
and planets at that era, the beginning of the caliyug, or iron 
age of their mythology. 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. — The measurement of time, according to the 
rules of Naibod, give three months, four days, and fourteen 
hours, which, we calculate, is about the time that will elapse 
before you are established according to your wi^es. Having 
ascertained this, we erected a second figure, to know whether 
it would be at home or abroad, and, from the indications 
therein, we judge that you will first be stationed in England 
(seemingly in the capacity for which you have become quali- 
fied), but that, after a brief period of time, an appointment 
will be gained which will render a continental residence ne- 
cessary. We perceive no reason to fear the loss of that friend- 
ship your merits and misfortunes have contributed to gain. 

T. E. G.— Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to accede 
to our waggish friend's jovial invitation, and, when the event 
occurs, we hold him responsible for a magnum. Indeed, we 
give a kind of half-promise to stand sponsor to " the first." 

J, R.— You may rely upon our discretion, and shall have the 
greatest attention paid to your instructions. We perceive 
nothing to promise a change this month. 

Leo.— The change will be favourable to you. Your thirtieth 
year is the period indicated for marriage, which will be ac- 
companied by an increase of wealth and business ; but we do 
not judge you will ever leave your native country for a long 
time. There is a friend with whom you are in constant com- 
munication likely to be of great service to you. Do not neglect 
him. More anon. 

Canceb.— You have supnlied us with the day, but not the hour 
of the child's birth, which prevents any approach to the indi- 
cation of time. From a judgment on the nativity, taken at 
six, a.m. (which, rectifying the nativity from the circumstances, 
induces us to believe is about the right hour), we find several 
narrow escapes from wounds and blows, particulariy on the 
head, will occur, until the native attains his eleventh year ; 
but we do not judge any of these will be fatal. Our work has 
been regularly published since its commencement, and may be 
obtained by oraer of any bookseller. We have had, of course, 
great opposition to contend with, and can only attribute the 
neglect of the Manchester agent to this feeling, so general 
amongst the bigoted portion of mankind. 

ViBoo. — We have read our correspondent's letter with much 
interest, and will from time to time endeavour to render him 
all the assistance in our power. The result of our present 
calculation is this : you will not now find happiness in the 
matrimonial state, and, therefore, it would be judicious to 
avoid it, at least until the February of 1846, when more favour- 
able influences will prevail. If your inventive faculties are 
concentrated on the production of one novelty at a time, you 
will succeed ; but much energy will be required to obtain the 
remuneration it deserves. December is the only month we 
see likely to afiiect you beneficially this year, although some 
good directions fall out a short time previously ; but the D 
being in § to $ at birth, will always render you liable to 
have impediments thrown in your way by legal quibbles and 
delays. The other next week. 

John (Dublin).— We interpret thy kindly suggestion in a right 
cordial and responsive spirit. For what thou seekest after, 
learn that Jupiter was quartile to the ascendant, forethadow* 
ing, in the words of the ingenious ZadJHel, ** losses of money, 
deceptions, and injuries by chnrdunen and magistrates. The 
native is careless and improvident, and false friends betray." 
When thou shalt penetrate the mazes of our modem BabyUui, 
thou shalt find a boon, a blessing, and a welcome. 



T. B. ( Kirkintilloch) .^Yon will receive a private answer. The 
day alluded to will have a benefioial ^ect either way, but 
chiefly for commencing the business transactions with the 
public, in which way we would advise your friend to under- 
stand it. For the kind feeling displayed in your letter we 
tender our sincere acknowledgements. 

A. B. (Manchester.) » An excess of speculation will be the cause 
of his downfall this autumn. Those days on which you find, 
as indicated in our Calendar, favours may be asked, will tend 
to the fulfilment of your wishes. The letter with enclosure 
has only been received a few days, but it will meet with at- 
tention. 

Fensxeroso. — We have again studied the figure, but see no 
reason to contravert what we before stated. It is from a 
matrimonial alliance that your present circumstances will re- 
ceive a beneficial impetus ; but if you are not likely, as we 
suspect, to be one of the principal parties concerned, it will 
be in the alliance of one of your intimate acquaintances. The 
party to whom you allude is evidently in a position to confer 
great advantages upon you ; but, should an opportunity con- 
veniently occur, call upon him on the 24th, and again on the 
29th of this month, and let us know the result. About the 
time this number will fall into your possession, we anticipate 
a new incident will have occurred in your eventfiil life. 

J. P. (Liverpool.)— We all of us have a mission to fblfll on 
earth, and, without arrogance, we be|[in to believe our's is a 
most peculiar and influential one, tendmg to bind the broken 
hopes of many who would otherwise despair, and infusing a 
spiritual solace in the homes of poverty and penury. Here 
we have a letter from one in very humble circumstances, who 
has enlisted under our banner, and offers himself as a disciple, 
with lofty thoughts and intelligence, beyond what might have 
been anticipated from his station, and an original metaphysical 
turn of mind, that, in a more favourable position, would have 
made him a Locke, a Hobbes, or a Berkeley : a letter like 
that we have received does credit to the head, heart, and hand, 
which shared in its dictation. Be, then, our friend J. P. — 
—whoever thou art<— of good cheer. We have read the book 
of the stars for thy behoof, and learn that thy troubles wUl 
soon cease, and that thy brother will communicate with thee 
in six months. 

AnxiETT.—We will subject your question anew to the rules of 
our art, and, if we can possibly spare the time, will enclose 
the result to your private address, as requested. The adver- 
tisement may probably not have yet developed its good effects. 
Even an arrow requires time to reach the mark. 

Abojus. — Both that day and the day following, at the same hour, 
should produce the train of circumstances we indicated ; bui 
you must court, not shun, the sunshine. Our paper had gone 
to press last week when your letter arrived. 

Nbbvous Anxiety (Vauxhall). — ^Taking the question of specu- 
lation as the horary one, we do not advise you to be too san- 
guine respecting its success; nevertheless, to retrieve your 
former losses, it will be necessary for you to quit London. 
An arrangement, amicable, with one very troublesome excep- 
tion, will soon after follow. 

AsTBAL. — We have received your second sympathetic epistle, 
and instructed our publisher to comply with your request 
Mercury, the Sun, and even the strange and wayward Herschel, 
are all immediately concerned in your nativity. Change of 
place and scene will frequently occur after May, 1846. Do 
not be uneasy concerning the vision. Look to our next. The 
fragment alluded to would interest us mightily. 

Un Ami.— The scheme of your nativity lies before us. You are 
not deceived, but, as an union does not appear likely until 
your twenty-fifth year has passed by, we would earnestly cau- 
tion you to be wary in continuing the connection. Broken 
hearts are not such fables as the cold sons of mortality would 
have us believe. Your success in the present undertaking will 
much depend upon your own unceasing and untiring energy. 
Have regard to your heiUth in the month ensuing, ana subdue 
all approaches to an irritable and restless disposition, which 
would otherwise materially interfere with your future happi- 
ness and prosperity, nor let a love of argument seduce yon mto 
a lore of display. Be warned in time. 
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FiDi BT PoETiTiTonqi.— To win a disciple gucli a^ thou art; is 
the most gratifying tribute to our exertions. Welcome, oh, 
searcher alter the liidden and inscrutable within our mystic 
circle ! Thou hath said sooth and beliered aright. One of 
the reritable brothers of the Rosy Cross doth exist—one who 
humbly hath attained the pinnacle he sou^t. From the 
tenor of thy letter, which hath touched responsive chords 
within our own heart, we judge thee worthy to be one of the 
initiated. Await the appearance of our following number, and 
learn Airther. 

RECEIVED.— B. A. B. (No).— An Old Subscriber (You will 

2uit your present abode, but not travel for some time). — 
ilROLiKB Grant (Yes).— Emma. OaRtbr (Your health will 
improve before your circumstances)^— Mary Cox (Keep 
where you are, and you will have what you wish). — Ami (You 
will at first meet with some opposition, but, by renewing your 
claim with ardour, will overcome it, and be successful). — 
O. M N (The perpetrator of the theft will not be disco- 
vered. You may expect to see the father) Cook (/« less 

than a month).— MiLtoN (The young lady must write herself, 
and send her time of birth).— Georgb Orbbnhough (You 
must write more intelligibly).— 8. E. (No, you will not).— 
Mboot p. (Consult thy former choice).— S. E. (Do not be too 
sanguine, and keep what Heaven gave).— Emily Bell (An 
offer of hand and heart). — Anne P. (You will never be mar- 
ried).— P. G. (Suchastep would be injudicious).- LouDA|(We 
have in another periodical been much pleased with your poetical 
lucubrations ; but for the sake of our worthy priater, as well 
as ourselves, do take six lessons Incaligraphy from somebody). 
T. W. (You may tell your friend Mr. Stephens to continue 
his present employment, for a glimmering of good fortune will 
be soon at hand. If he moves, let him turn to the " sunny 
Sonth").-*0. N. £. (Your future occupation will be in con- 
nection with lands or metals).— A. B. C. (Advise your son to 
remain where he now is for five years longer, and he will 
prosper). — Tenant (Let her not lose her own self-respect, 
and she will soon be on the road to happiness). — Charles 
THE Second (Thy dream portendeth some connection with 
the mazes of the law). — JuprrER in Aquarius (Wb judge the 
sick will recover).— Cornelia Burton (Already answered. 
It will live).— S. W. Pugh (Your fortune will improve with 
the waning of the year. The suit will not be settled this term, 
but an advantageous union will take place).— Eliza Emma 
(He is not happy, but the 25th year will produce the change). 
— H. H. H. H. (It will lead to a final separation). — Corne- 
lius HoDsoN (Remain as you now are, but an application 
inade in the quarter mentioned will produce a satisfactory 
result). — Kjre (You have not been forgotten, but we are per- 
fectly overwhelmed with correspondence at present). — James 
Charles WORTH (A mercantile situation will be offere.d), — 
A. X. I. (You will not marry again at all). — Lily an (Your 
brother seems at present safe).— B. O. If. (Get Zadkiel's 
" Grammar of Astrology," price five shillings, which you can 
order through your bookseller. Then write again) . — C. Eades 
(With every wish to oblige, we must say you are becoming too 
encroaching. We will see, however, what time and patience 
can accomplish). — Mary Ann Francis (Take heed of false 
promises and broken vows this year, and look forward with 
hope to the next). — Gborge Morton (See our last number). 
— F. V. (We should like to have a perusal of the paper on 
dreams. Prosperity would ultimately attend business, but in 
the interim an advertisement would be beneficial. By no 
means open on your own account in the same profession). — 
K. C. B. (Await the 27th of August, and then you will be in 
a better position to arrange the prospects of the future). — 
Sun in Lbo (The eclipse would produce the falling off of 
some friends and business, but be of short duration). — M. T. 
(It will be the £Milt of both).— S. L. M. (She is alive, and a 
speedy return may be expected).— Samuel Howarp (We are 
afraid not).— Avmb Todd (You will have to wait 18 months 
yet). — 0. Tbmplb (If you had been a " constant subscriber/' 
you would have read a reply addressed to you some weeks 
since. You will pUase to remenaber the obligation is od your 
side. We devote our days and nights to ceaseless toil fot the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures, and reap no reward).— Bmilt 
U. H. (You have aU«ady Msm him, vtd must <* bide yioor 



time").— Jaicb«I W. (You wiU ^d a friend at a tim^ and place 
that he wi}l be least expected). — A. G. (There has ^lrea4y 
occuned a slight chapge in your prospects J. — E. Frnton (We 
judge not).— Mary J4Na (You have nothmg to fear from any 
thing but your own imprudence). — T. li. (You will see him in. 
the course of the present autumn, when, if your claim is urged, 
it will be duly respondedto).— -Clara Hart (Time of birth' 
must be given). — J. B. (Wa decline answering; it is not a 
question Uiat should be asked). — J. B. M. (To the first in (he 
negative ; to the last an affirmative).<:— S. }!. Vini^rqw (T|^e 
present year will produce a decided change).— G. D. (Your 
wife will not receive the legacy she expects). — De GrunweLl 
(The business will be prosperous. Consult our Calendar. 
The work by Gadbury is scarce, but generally obtains a high 
price — say seventeen shillings — ^in the book mariEOt). — C. H. 
(In your 26th year). — E. E. B. (If the timeef birth be correct, 
you will never be married at all). — L. M. N. (Your 30(h year. 
Tall, dark, and of a mechanical turn of mind). — M. E. Y. 
(Yes !) — Annette (Your future life will not be similar to the 
past. You will this next September meet one to whom your 
vows must be given). — Elizabeth Vblvbt (She hath already 
determined on the kind of person, and in March next will 
solve your remaining doubt).— C. B. [Brighton] (We are 
afraid not ; at least some obstacle appears lOcely to rise, that 
may retard your happiness). — Adeline Mourdbnt (Take 
notice of what passes on August 30Ch, 1645, and your mind 
will be set at rest).— M. S. D. (No).— H. Isaacs (She is 
doing well, but will net return for some time).—^'. C. (You 
have been answered before). — Susannah B. (You will not 
l^e).— £. B. (No, but the year after).— Q (You will see the 
information you require*).— Maria E. (you must wait hope- 
fully and trustfully until next October, when a change for t^e 
better will happep). — B. C. H. (You l^ave a good prospect 
even now before you— take advantage of it).— P. W- (Ypu 
are ouite mistaken. Look ^gain). — Thovas ^bbp (Yon 
would be much benefited by a change of place. Your wjfe 
will receive it). — Elizabetb Daybrooke (It depends upon 
your pwn exertions and your sweetheart John). — Thomas 
Hirst (It will not tend to your prosperity). — M. A. E. (Wait 
a .montJi, an4 thep decide). — All querists not answered this 
week must consult our next. 



GENERAL JiOTlCE. 

AH the back numbers of thi^ unique and original publicajtion 
have been reprinted, and can now, without extra charge, be ob- 
tained through any bookseller in town or country. For a small 
sum like eighteen-pence, the purchaser would be thus in posses- 
sion of a complete volume on the Occult Sciences, and t^e 
general tendency of its pages to elevate and refine will be ad- 
mitted by aU who have had the opportunity of perusal. For 
those gratifying and encouraging letters which he has received 
firoB men of high intellect and lofty station, the Astrologer here 
begs to offer his sincere, though comprehensive, acknowledg- 
ments, and urges his friends and s^bscribers generally to recom- 
mend a work which aims at disseminating a creed of TRUTH 
and pEAUTY, inculcating the highest doctrine which the human 
mind ia capable of receiving, and endeavouring to sow the seeds 
of hope and concord, that may ripen into a future harvest of 
" peace and good will to all men." Esto perpbtua ! 



Part9 /., //., tmd JIL qf " The AMtrologsr'* are now ready, in a 
haft4$omely embellieHed Wrapper, with Tmmerous lUmtraHona, 
price SisBpemfe; and may be obtained through every Book- 
seller in town and country, 

*»* AU letters Qnd oommuni^atione are requested to be addressed 
to "The Astrologftr,** U, WelUnytonfHreet North, Strand, 
London. 



L<UMloo: Printed JyS. Taylor. Ctorft-yvi, Uimy-OMrt, Stiaad. fob- 
lUied by Richard R* dcl i ppjt |»qu p, .i M, WHlingtoo^tre«t North. Stranrt; 
ami loM by Vkkert, SiniDgr, Cleave, herwy, Purkesa, Clemntfi, BvUi, and all 
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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

For some thousands of years we have been gradually 
gathering knowledge, plucking, dreamily, leaves wholesale 
from the forbidden tree, and strewing them over the pathways 
we have trodden for sixty centuries. We must have learned 
somethiiig in this time, so let us see the result of our gar- 
nerings. 

The distance of the sun from the earth has been reduced to 
figures, which expressed a sum scarecely perceptible from its 
enormousness to human faculties. The distance of the stars 
was found to exceed this by a proportion not more appreciable. 
The milk which gushed from the deep bosom of the flying 
goddess was found to be of stars, of suns, in pairs and grou])S. 
Every advance in the practice of optics revealed to us a region 
in comparison to which the one we had previously known 
proved but a miniature. The myriad-sunned boundary of our 
so called ^^ universe " now seems but the frame and exterior of 
one among a host of individuals ; it is no longer the firmament, 
but one of multitudes, and not even the vastest among its 
race. Balked in the desire to reach a final boundary, the mind 
leapes forward — anticipates the s\\sice that is to be realised at 
the ne^^t change in optical practice, and consoles its unsatisfied 



yetnunga Ibr an end by aaauming that there is none. But if 
we arrive at the condittion that space outwards^if the term 
be preciae enough to be allowed— -is infinite, we find it no less 
infinite inwardly. The drop of water is a sea to the gigantic 
monsters which infest it, and withal so fertile that even they 
can no more depopulate it than the less horrid devastators of 
the Atlantic. What must be the siiee of that object which to 
their prey aeems small? Yet we cannot but believe that 
myriads of creatures surround these, who were themselves 
latent to our sight, until the recent improvements of the mi- 
croacope—unseen, ungueaaed at—a microscopic world beyond 
the world of our microscope. Thus, outwards and inwards, 
we are driven to the conclusion that space is infinite. But as 
nothing which is sulject to the strict examination of our 
senses ia found desert, nothing, in fact, but what is teeming 
with life, in endless varieties subsisting upon one another, as if 
even, in the infinity of space, the most rigid economy were 
employed to crowd into it the greatest possible quantity of 
living speciea. and, as the earth appears to hold many things 
in common with the planets, the planets with the solar system, 
the solar system with the whole firmament, and the firmament 
with all the rest that glow in the profound space, we cannot 
resist the belief that life warms throughout that vast expanse 
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"whkh mocks the power of language to express it. We liave 
literally been compelled to exhaust worlds and then imagine 
new. We have guaged, with HerscheU the star-lit dome of 
hearen, and plumbed, with Buckland, the spreading labyrinths 
of earth ; yet to what has this unceasing train of discovery 
tended ?~what wondrous truths have we learned that left 
nothing to desire beyond ? — what goal have we sought, and, 
seeking, attained ! We are but at the base of the mountaiUi 
wiien we fancy we have reached the summit. 

What is the amount of that part of the whole universe of 
which we have any settled and tolerably certain ideas? How 
large is the section of that portion to the nature of whose con- 
stituent parts we have the smallest clue? And which part of 
that section makes any respectable item in our catalogue of 
elementary knowledge 7 The last is confined to the earth 
itself, the microscopic speck (if size, indeed, mean anything to 
aught but our limited sense) which we inhabit. This we pre- 
sume to be that part which we can most intimately examine* 
How much do we know of that 7 Every fresh turn in the path 
of inquiry shows us so much beyond what the wildest specula- 
tions might lead us to expect, that we are forced to conclude 
that since the recent period at which free and systematic 
inquiry commenced, a most infinitesimal portion of the journey 
towards consummate knowledge has been accomplished. Of the 
earth itself we know but the outside of the crust. Of the 
creatures that inhabit it^ even those visible to us— we know 
little more than their forms and external actions. Their 
motives, feelings, reasons, instincts (oh ! word of obscurity and 
disputation), are for the most part unintelligible to us. Of the 
plants, we know some of the conditions of their individual 
existence, and some of their effects upon ourselves and a few 
other animals, and upon each other ; but whether they have 
consciousness, is one of our vaguest and most tantalising sur- 
mises. Of ourselves, how much do we comprehend ? Do we 
know where we come from, and whither we are going? Do 
we know how we support life, or a hundredth part of what our 
bodies are doing ? Are not all the fniictions of our body still 
a mystery t And if this be so with the body, how stands the 
case with the mind? Do we know what it is, and how it acts 
for us upon us, or with us, or by us bodily ?— or how does the 
body retaliate upon that othsr us, the mind ? Can we analyse 
our own motives, feelings, or sensations ? The operations <rf 
our being and iu conditions, physical and mental, are known 
to us no further than the mere service they render. And yet 
we prate of the wondrous knowledge of the nineteenth century, 
and our lecturers hold forth on the mass of scientific crudities 
we have been ages scraping together. Oh I ye of little lore ! 
of a verity the tree of knowledge is yet implucked— its leaves 
arescathless! 



Morning in the Country.— -The country is so calmly 
beautiful in the morning, that it seems rather to belong to the 
world of dreams which we have just quitted —to be some para- 
dise, which suffering and care cannot enter, than to form a 
portion of a busy and anxious world, in which even the very 
flowers mu^t share in decay and deaUi. 



LEAVES OF LEQENDARY LORE. 

No. VI.-THE ROSICRUCIAN, OR THE SPIRIT 



** Princes and peers 

Of this dim realm ! shapes of this lower world ! 

Ghosts of this confined solitude ! and sprites 

Lurking 'midst shadows and *midst monuments, 

Ye are around me in most baleful court. 

The moon's blue ffUmmer, and the still cold air 

Of wizard midnight, weaving an airy fline 

To dome your presence-awe. I stand i' the midst 

Of a spectre circle, where pale £ice, and face. 

Ices the gaze. No motion, but a crowd 

Of shadows ring me. Now for my task of dread." 

' ASTOLFO. 

*' And. after all,*' said Lubeck Schiefiel, soliioquisine aloud, 
^' what do I know ? It is true I have obtained the first iionours 
of the university— have learned all the professors can teach, 
and am considered the ablest scholar in Gottiugen ; still, how 
little do I know, and how unsatisfactory that knowledge is.'— ^ 
" Ay, what do yo\i know ?** said a voice so near that it made 
him start. *' I know,*' said lailieck, ''that you are some idle 
fool to be prating here at this time of night," for he felt 
aishamed and angry his soliloquy hod been overheard ; but ' 
both shame and anger gave way to surprise, when, upon turn- 
ing suddenly rouncf to discover the speaker, he was not able to 
perceive any one, though the moon shone brightly and for a 
considerable distance around was a level plain, without a 
single tree or other object which could have afibrded conceal • 
ment. 

The astonishment of Lubeck was beyond description ; he 
tried to |)ersuade himself that it was some tiick, but the near- 
ness of the voice, and the nature of the place, forbade such a 
conclusion. Fear now urged him to hasten from the snot ; 
being resolved, however, that if it le/^re a trick of a fellow- 
student, he should have no advantage, he exclaimed in as 
jocular a tone as he could command, ' Tush, I know you, and 
wish you better success the next time you attempt the incog- 
nito.**' He then made the best of his way to the high road, 
and, musmgupon this curious and unaccoim table circumstance, 
returned to his apartments. 

Next morning Lubeck went to the site of the preceding 
night*s adventure, with the intention of ascertaining the man- 
ner in which this curious trick had been performed (for with 
returning daylight he felt re-assured that it was such), but his 
dismay was very considerable when he arrived at the spot, for, 
owing to the nature of the ground, he was at once compelled 
to decide that it could not oe a trick performed by Human 
actori. 

How unsteady is the balance of the human mind. The 
manner in which the strongest understandings are sometimes 
swayed by the most minute circum^ttances is perfectly unac- 
countable ; and the smallest foundation, like the stem of a 
tree, often carries a wide-spreading superstructure. The wild 
stories of his romantic countrymen were, for a time eagerly 
perused by Lubeck ; and the mind, which had before delighted 
in tliem as entertaining compositions, lent them that deep 
attention which admitted the possibility of their reality. 

Expecting that the invisible person (for such he was now 
persuaded existed) would again address him, Lubeck went 
night after night to the same spot, but in vain. Till at length, 
as the event became more remote, the impressions of tnat 
night became more faint ; at last, he felt convinced that the 
whole must have been the result of his own imagination, and 
was quietly pursuing his studies, when one morning a stranger 
was ushered into his apartment. 

*' I believe," said the stranger, *' I am addressing Lubeck 
Schiefiel, who sained, with so much honour, the last prize of 
this univeraity?' 

Lubeck bowed assent. 

" You may probably feel surprised,*' continued he, ** that a 
perfect stranger should obtrude himself upon you, but I con- 
cluded that a person who had already obtained so much infor- 
mation wouldf naturally be desirous of emln^ing any meana 
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of increasing it, and I believe it is in my power to point out to 
you a way by which that increase may be obtained." 

"I certainly feel an ardent thirst for knowledge," said 
Liubeck ; *^ as yet, I cannot but agree with him who said, * all 
I know is. that I know nothing.' I have read the bo<iks 
pointed out by the professors, and all that I have read only 
confirms the justness of this conclusion.*' 

*• And riffhtly," said the stranger, " for of what use are the 
mxiiori/^ of the ancient writings, but as they furnish excellent 
rules of morality, and specimens of elegant or amusing com- 
|>u8itions. We may admire the descriptions of Tacitus, the 
simple style of Livy— be dazzled by the sjvlendid imagery of 
Homer, or melted by the tender traits of Tibullus or Euripides 
— we ma^ '^V£^ ^^^^^ Anacreon, or enjoy the still beauties of 
nature with Theocritus— we have love in Sappho, satire in 
Juvenal, and man in Horace— we " 

"Stay, stay," said Lubeck. ** Swell the list no farther; 
from all these book.s some knowledge I have drained, but am 
still not satisfied. I still thirst, stUI pant for knowledge ; and 
am sick to the soul of knowing no more than the rest of the 
world. I would " 

*• If you look to gain,** said the stranger, interrupting him, 
** for such universal knowledge from books, you must be dis- 
appointed. It would consume nearly a life, to read all that 
has been written upon any one science, which, when known, 
is but one step forward, and while we are striving to reach 
wisdom, death overtakes us. Besides, you learn nothing uav 
from books, for invention must preirdc science, and clear a path 
for her, while the compilers of books but follow at a distance 
and record her steiis. Still you need not despair, for though 
thousands in vain strive to open the portals to that knowledge, 
which is closed bpr a bar which no force can remove— still, to 
some it may be given to find a hidden spring, which touched — " 

^' And you have found this spring,'* said Lubeck sarcasti- 
ally. 

*' It has been found,'' said the stranger, '' It has been touched. 
The hitherto sealed portals have been opened, and the hidden 
knowledge full—complete— is revealed, but only to few, and 
even to tnose conditienallv.'* 

" You speak allegorical ly," said Lubeck, ** what mean you ?" 

'^ You must be aware," said the stranger, *' that he who 
wishes to excel in any one science gives it his undivided atten- 
tion ; is it not rational then to suppose that something extraor- 
Unary must be exacted of him who wishes to excel in all? 

*< Full, complete attention," said Lubeck, <* and intense and 
unwearied application.*' 

*^ If undivided attention, or intense and unwearied applica- 
tion would have availed," said the stranger, '^ would you now 
have been seeking it ? Attend. Suppose a fraternity had ex- 
isted for many centuries, living in a place, rendered invisible to 
all the world but themselves, by an extraordinary secret, who 
are acquainted with every science, some of which they have 
improved to the highest degree of |)erfection, who possess a 
multitude of valuable and almost incredible secrets. Possessed 
of the art of prolonging lile very much, indeed, beyond its 
usual limits, and having so great a knowledge of medicine, 
that no malady can withstand them, they laugh at the diseases 
which you ccmsider mortal. They possess a key to the Jewish 
Cabbala, they have copies of the Sybilline books. But, alas ! 
how man^r discoveries which they have made, and liave di- 
vulged, with the intention of benefiting mankind generally, 
have proved, in the event, a heavy curse to part.** 

Lubeck began to feel a strong conviction that he was listening 
to either the dreams of some wild enthusiast, or the reveries of 
a madman ; but though the ideas of the stranger were so wild, 
neither his look, tone, nor manner seemed to warrant such a 
conclusion; he, therefore, was greatly embarrassed how to 
proceed. At length he observed—" For what purpose, may I 
ask, do you endeavour to amuse me, with relating what to me 
seems simply impossible ?'* 

*' Impossible !*' repeatefl [the stranger. '* Impossible — thus 
it ever is with mankmd Wnutever escapes their investigation 
^whatever they cannot readily comprehend or explain, they 

S'onounce to have no existence, or to be utterly inexplicable, 
onsider how many things, which to you appear possible, to 
CM (k less ijafonnatioii would [appear what you pronoimce this 



to be, and thus was GaHleo imprisoned, and forced to deny 
truths which were not comprehended. You admitted to me, a 
short time past, that all yoar knowledge amounted to nothing. 
Still, the moment I tell you of what you cannot comprehend, 
you at once pronounce it to be impossible. Listen,** continued 
the stranger, and immediately the same remarkable voice* 

which Lubeck had before hear!l, exclaimed " Ay, what do 

you knowV* 

The tenor of the stranger*s conversation had not recalled to 
Lubeck Schiefi'el the events of that memorable night, but now 
it rushed upon him in an instant, and before him he conceived 
was the supernatural being who haunted his steps. 

** This extraordinary society, of which I was tellinff you,** 
continued the stranger, *' received its name from Cnnstian 
Rosencrux, who was born in Germany, in the year 1359. He 
was educated in a monastery, and excelled in most ancient 
and modern languages. A powerful desire urged him to seek 
a more extensive range of information than could be obtained 
within the precincts of a cloister, and be determined to travel. 
The refigious feeling common about the close of the fourteenth 
century, led him to visit the Holv Land. Having seen the 
Holy Sepulchre, he proceeded to I>amascus, where he was in 
great danger of losing his life. This circumstance, however, 
was the c*nuse of all his fame and ffreatness ; for he learned 
from the casteni physicians, or (as they are sometimes called) 
philosophers, who undertook and completed his cure, the ex* 
istence of many extraordinary secrets, by which his curiosity 
was so highly excited, that he spent much time travelling over 
most of the eastern parts, till he became master of those most 
wonderful secrets, which had been preserved. by tradition from 
the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, Brahmins, Gymnosophists, 
and the Magi. 

•* Upon the return of Rosencrux into hit own country, he 
collected together several men of similar pursuits with him- 
self, and to tnem he communicated those secrets, the fruits of 
his labours and discoveries. This was the origin of the Rosi- 
crucians, or Brothers of the Rosjr Cross ; they were likewise 
called Immortales, because of their long-life ; Illuminati, on 
account of their knowing all things; Invisible Brothers, 
because they appeared not. Its existence was concealed till 
about the year 1600, when, by some unaccountable means, it 
became known. Some time aller, two books were published, 
which, it was pretended, were the productions of members of 
this society, the one was entitled Fatru frattmiMit latufabUis 
ordinU Botacrucu-^ihe Report of the laudable order of the 
Fraternity of thefRosv Cross ; the other C'onfendo FraternUaiit 
—the Confession of ttie Fraternity. These books gpve a pre- 
tended account of the society and its views. That these books 
were the production of those they were pretended to be, was 
openly denied in 16J0, by Michael Bede, who publiclyy de- 
clared that he knew the whole to have been fiibricated by some 
ingenious persons. A great number of persons falsely pre- 
tended to belong to this society, especially Robert Hudd, an 
English physician ; Michael Mayer, and above all, in the year 
1600, Jacob Behmen (often called the Teutonic philosopher) ; 
but he was a mere enthusiast* 

" It was believed that Rosenccrux died in the year 1448. 
But, in truth, so fkmous a man could not disappear from the 
world (as he was bound to do b^ the rules of the society) 
without the greatest curiosity existins to ascertain the particu- 
lars. It was, therefore, pretended that he died, although be 
lived in the society for above two hundred years after that 
feigned event.** 

•* Two hundred years !** said Lubeck, in astonishment 

"The way of prolonging life is, as I told you. one of our 
great secrets, which can only be communicated to the iniiiatcd | 
but thus fer I may tell you— its duration depends on the 
influence of the stare, 

•« Do all men's lives depend on them t I have often heard 
that the planeU have influenced the actkms of men— which to 
me seemed strange ; but bow can they aftect the exitience of 
you, and you only V 

•* I wonder not at your question ; but I may tell no ""J^ 
for an attempt to divulge certain secrets would coat ray life.'* 
The stranger continued:—" The renowned Paracelsus was also 
one o£ our fintemity, and it was to him that we are Indebted 
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for the elUnr of t\fe. He was reported to have died also, in the 
year 15il, but he survived above a century. The members of 
our society or fraternity bind themselves b^ a solemn oath to 
keep our secrets inviolable ; the nature of this oath is so extra- 
ordinary, that even a mere attempt to violate it is prevented 
by death. Suppose this fraternity to consist of a stated number 
of persons, one of whom occasionally retired, if you had an 
offer to become one of them, would you accede to it ?" 

^*But do I not recollect,'' said Lubeck, *' you said something 
extraordinary would be required?" 

** We have conditions," said the stranger, " but by you they 
are easily to be fulfilled. You must be free from cnme, ^ou 
must separate yourself from the world, and all that is in it- 
parents, relations, friends— and take a vow. of celibacv." 

The look of eager hope and delight with whidi Lubeck had. 
till now, listened to the latter words of the stranger, changed 
at once to di8ap|)ointment and sorrow. His expectations, 
which had been raised to the highest pitch of excitement, were 
now dashed to the^ound at once. 

** It cannot be — it cannot be," he hastily exclaimed ; ** never, 
never, can I consent to abandon Hela. I am engaged to be 
married — nay, the dav is fixed.'' 

'* Can you be so in&tuated as to reject my offer ?*' 

The lover, in his imagination, has no comparison to her he 
loves ; her form exists, |>erfect, supreme, and all absorbing, in 
his mind. No tasteful imagery, no descriptive words, could 

S've the feelings as they there exist; tp him the plainest 
nguage speaks the best, for his own mind then adds the most, 
to that which gives the least. Lubeck briefly replied, " You 
never saw her.'* 

" Consider, I pray you,'' resumed the stranger, " that, in 
fifty or sixty years, your earthly career will be run, and in how 
much less time will beauty have passed away ; that beauty, at 
whose altar you are now about to sacrifice continued youth, 
health, and a surpassing knowledge.*' 

"But," added Lubeck, «*even when her beauty shall have 
faded, her mind will still remain.'* 

'• Still," said the stranger, " still ! what mean you?— Some 
fifty or sixty years ! And can you balance these few vears 
with centuries of that enjoyment which you so lately desired^ 
believe me, if your marriage be happy, joy will make you 
grieve for the brevity of life ; but if, as too often happens, you 
nnd the temple of Hymen borders too closely upon the burying, 
place of Love, then sorrow will cause you to be weary of its 

, The stranger here paused a few moments, an^ then con- 
tinued : — " It is said, mankind petitioned Jupiter, that Hymen 
and Love should be worshipped together in the same temple ; 
for in consequence of their dwelling apart, many an offering 
had been given to JiOve, which should have been dedicated 
to Hymen ; and that Hymen had many a vow, which ought 
first to have been offered to Love. To this reasonable request 
the god promised compliance, and hymen and Love descended 
to earth, to erect a temple for that purpose. For some time 
the two ffods were undecided as to where the structure should 
be placed, till at length they fixed upon a spot in the domains 
of youth, and there they began erecting it. But, alas ! it was 
not yet completed when age came and usurped the place, 
turned their temple to a ruin, and used them so harshlv, that 
they fled. From thence they roamed about, Hymen disliking 
one place, and love another; here, parents consented and 
children refused ; there children solicited, and parents forbade ; 
and the world was continually throwing obstacles in their way. 
Poor Love, who was a wavering and tender child, felt the 
effeofe af tbifL and was already thinking of returning, when thev 
fbrtunately hijt upon a spot which they thouaht would suit 
them. It was situated about midway up a hill ; the prospect 
was neither extensive nor confined ; one half was in the domain 
-of wealth while the other stood on the precincts of poverty ; 
befi)re them was content ; pleasure resided in a splendid palace 
on ono^^side, and industry in a cot on the other; ambition was 
above them, and vice below. Here, then, they erected their 
temple, But Love, who liad been weariedl with the length of 
the road, and fiitigued by the hardships of the journey, in less 
than ti month afterwards fell sick and lUed. lie was buried 
within the temple | and Hymen, who has ever since lamented 



him, dug, with his own hands* his grave, and on the monument 
erected to the memory of the little god, whose effigy was 
carved in marble, he laid his own torch. And there, before 
the torch of Hymen, and on the tomb of ' lost Love,* many a 
vow was offered up, and many plighted hearts have wept to 
find the temple of Hymen, the burying place of Love. Alas ! 
your happiness is like polished steel, rusted by a breath ; nor 
can you nope to quaff the full cup of pleasure, and find no 
drem.** 

'Miife may be like an ocean of troubled water,*' said Lubeck, 
" but there IS a pearl for which we venture on its bosom. In 
vain, in vain, you endeavour to change my determination. No 
-love is all of life worth living for. If 1 were to enter your 
fraternity, shall I quaff the waters of Lethe?— No !— remem- 
ber, then, our memory is like a picture gallery of past days ; 
and would there not be one picture which would haunt me for 
ever ? and should I not curse th'e hour in which 1 bartered 
hapniness for knowledge ?— Do you not think—?" 

"It is vain," said the stranger, interrupting him, " it is 
vain to argue with you now ; a heart boiling as yours does, 
with violent emotions, must send intoxicating t\imes to the 
bead. I give you a month to consider — I will then see you 
again ; time may change your present resolutions. I should 
regret that an unstable, evanescent passion, like love, should 
part us ; however, should your mind change in the mean time, 
remember where I was first heard -Till then, adieu." 

"Till then.'* said I^ubeck, " will never be; but, before we 
part, pardon an injustice I did you in my own thoughts. The 
extraordinary nature. of your conversation led me at first to 
conceive that 1 was listening to the reveries of a madman. 
Farewell— you cannot give me happiness like that you would 
deprive me of." 

The stranger smiled, and, bowing, lefl the apartment. 

The time was rapidly approaching which had been fixed for 
Lubeck Schieffel's marriage with Hela, when, on the morning 
following his conversation with the stranger, he received the 
intelligence that she was attacked by a violent illness. The 
most celebrated physicians of the place were summoned to 
attend her ; but the symptoms, which from the first had been 
serious, resisted their utmost efforts, and^ow became alarming. 
Day after day passed on, and the disorder still increased, and 
it appeared, that a few days at farthest, and she would no 
longer exist, for whom Lubeck had so lately given up length of 
life and sur{)assing knowledge. 

The crisis arrived, and the dictum of the physicians destroy- 
ed that hope to which the lover till then had clung. 

Lubeck, nearly distracted, was g»zing intently on that fair 
and faded form which lay before him, and marked the hectic 
red slowly give place to that pale wan hue, the sure fbreteller of 
the approacn of death. On one side the bed of his dying child, 
sat the aged father of Hela ;— he was silent— for he was hope- 
less ; on the other side stood the physician, who, to the fre- 
quently uplifted and enquiring eye of the old man, shook his 
head expressive of no hope. •* Will nothing save her V* whis- 
pered Lubeck, his tremulous voice broken by sobs: *' Nothing, 
save a miracle!** was the reply. " Nay, then it must be — ** 
said Lubeck, and rushed out of the room. 

A week only had elapsed, and we find Hela restored in a 
most unaccountable manner, to health and beauty, by an 
unknown medicine, procured by Lubeck from an unknown 
source, which no enquiry could induce him to divulge. Week 
passed after week, and nothing had been said by Lubeck re- 
lating to the approaching marriage ; he was oppressed by a deep 
melancholy, which every attention of Hela seemed but to 
increase. 

They were taking one of their accustomed rambles ; it was 

{me of those beautimi evenings, which are frequent towards the 
atter end of autumn; the sun was just sinking behind the dark 
blue mountains, and the sky seemed one continued sheet of 
burnished gold. The bright leaves of the trees, the surround- 
ing rocks and the distant hills, were gilded by the same hea- 
venly alchymy. This gradually changed to a deep red, glowing 
like the ruby, mingling beautifully with the brown and yellow 
tints which autumn had spread over the scene. Not a sound 
washeard, save, at measured intervals, the long drawn melan- 
choly note of some distant unseen bird, and, but for this, they 
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twa miglit have seemed Hie sate iBhpbi touts uf a flilent world ; 
'mid^t natures beautied the most 'b4auttf\ll, the brigtit setting 
8un seemed to have lent its lu»tre to th«ir eyes, its colour to 
their cheeks, and to delay his setting, as if unwilling to quit a 
scene so lovely. Slowly he set, and as slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, the glowing red chan«5il to the soft pale twi- 
light, and the moon, then in her uill, gradualhr ascended, 
i^istress of the scene ; and then the stars peeped rorward. one 
by one, as if fearful of the light, at length another, and another 
came, till the whole fiice of Heaven was filled with brightness. 

It was Hela*8 voice, that, almost in a whisper, broke on the 
Mlence around. *' It will be fine to-morrow — it always is after 
stich a sunset as this. " 

** I think it will- and I hope it may.'* saFd Lubeck, «*lf you 
would have it so ! but why to-morrow ?" 

**Oh, to-morrow was to have been our— wedding-day." 

There are remembrances we would &in suppress ; thoughts, 
which recalled, weigh heavy on the heart ; ideas, which we nave 
struggled to keep down, on which to dwell were far too great 
a pain, and these the mind, when wearied, had forgotten. 
And yet — one word, one little word, shall recal every thought, 
bring in an instant each remembrance forth, and waken memory 
though it slept for years. 

** Hela !" exclaimed Lubeck, dreadfully agitated,-:-*' that 
day can never be !" 

"What! Lubeck?" she replied, doubting that she bad 
heard correctly, 

•* Hela," continued he, *' when vou la^ upon your bed of 
sickness ; when mortal aid seemed unavailing — your life de- 
spaired of— remember it was then I brought the medicine 
which so unaccountably restored you ; — driven to desperation 
by your impending fete,— I sought relief from beings who had 
the power to give it— even then,— from them obtained that 
medicine, but it was purchased by my happiness,— I took a vow 
which parted us for ever I" 

" Dreadful," said Hela, *' what — ?" 

** I cannot tell you more," he hurriedly exclaimed. ** In your 
absence, I have often resolved to tell you this, but never 
before could I mention it when we were together. I feared it 
would break ^our heart— I felt it was breaking mine. I could 
not bear to think of it— I would have persuaded -myself it was 
a dream — I tried to conceal it from myself; I wouW have for- 
gotten all— but that I saved you. Alas! I could not hide it 
nrorn nivself, and it were cruel to have hidden it longer from 
you. Hela, I could not bear to hear that day named, and 
not to tell you that day can never be !'* 

" What m3'8tery ! Lubeck — speak plainly— let me know 
all!*» 

" Listen,*' he continued, ** since I must tell you. You have 
heard of the Rosicrucians, and believed, perhaps, that they 
e^ted only in the imagination of the superstitious and foolish ; 
t<k) truly I can prove the truth of what you have bekrd. Vast, 
indeed, their knowledge— vast, indeed, their power— to theta 
may be given to penetrate the secrets of nature— to them a 
being co-existent with a world ; but to me they possessed that, 
whicn was more valued than their power, than knowledge, or 
than life itself— it was that medicme that saved you. To 
obtain it, I Was compelled to take that fearful oath which 
separated us for ever — an oath of celibacy.— 1 am a Jiosicru' 
rftfii" 

Long— long was Hela silent; the dread with which this 
avowal had at first filled her mind, was slowly giving way to 
what was to her more terrible, a doubt of its truth ; her tearful 
eye marked the long painful hesitation between rooted affeetiofi, 
and disdain of his supposed perfidy. 

" Farewell," she at length exclaimed. " Had you k)ved me 
with half the devoted fervour that I loved, you sooner would 
have died than have given me up; but, let it be. Farewell. 
Time will soon take my remembrance from your heart — if 
ever love existed there for me ; go — seek some other favourite 
—and in your length ofyearsy quit her as easily as you part fitmi 
me; boast to her of the foolioh fondness of an innocent heart, 
and tell the simple tale of one who could not live to prove your 
gtory/fl^." 

^* FdUcy JLeXaL-^falte ! exclaimed Lubeck, driven to^lespem- 
UOn liy her reproftcb> ^ y<n< never more shall doubt me 1 1 had 



thought that when I gave up all mv happiness, dooming invself 
to a long life of misery (for liffe without you is misery)— I had 
thought that she, for whom this sacrifice was made, would, at 
least, have been grateful, and have praised my motives : this was 
my only hope ; but now, when I have told the oath that gave her 
to life, and me to misery, she thinks me &lse. The only con- 
solation I expected was her thanks, and these I have not — No, 
Hela, no, you never more shall doubt me. I cannot spare you 
this, my last resource, to prove how true is the heart that you 
have doubted 

^' Hela, look on the beautiful heavensf how often have I 
gazed with deepest reverence on its varied lights, hut iie^er 
with that intensity of feeling that I do now ; fur I teA that I 
partake a being with them. There is a sUu: this night llbeds 
its last ray— a world shall cease to exist— a fife must peiiitti 
with it. See yon small cloud, that comes slowly over the &ce 
of Heaven ; and mark— it wings its light way to that ^e ito:. 
Now. Hela, now, you never more ehaO doubt me— on that star 
depends my " 

She tumed-»and lifeless at her feet lies what was once her 
lover ; Silent awhile she stood, as if she doubted what she saw 
was real ; then her clasped hands convulsive pressed her head ; 
and in her heart she felt ages of anguish in one moment*B woe. 

Hark, what is it that troubled echo so repeats; that wwkes 
the fox, and startles all around ?— the wolf bays fiwrfully ; Vhe 
startled owl screams harshly as she takes her hurried fllj^rt. 

It was a shriek, a long and fearful shriek— and (^ (^e tole it 
tells is of c/fi;M7ir— that every joy is fled, that hope is vanished, 
and a heart is broken. 

Silent is echo now ; the angry wolf is heard no more ; the 
startled owl has rested from her flight and terror, wok i/H^kM^ 
once again commands the scene. 

The moon has climbed her highest, and sinking, follows 
darkness to the west : a little while, and then— full m the east 
appears the pale small arch of light, that darkens, and then 
brighter comes again ; and then the lon^ faint rays of the 
approaching sun , and last himself, in all his brightness comet, 
like a conqueror, and deposes night. 

The birds are chirping gladly on the trees ; and gently xm the 
ear comes', by degrees, the distant huqi of an awaking worU. 
But there is a silence man can never break, there is a cmrkoees 
suns can never light— there is a sleep that mom shall never 
awaken — and such is death*e and Hela*s, 



The Creed of the old ALCHEkisTs. — The alchemiat« 
believed in two grand arcana, or secrets — the philosopher's 
stone and the elij^ vita. The former was the source of wealth • 
the latter of undying youth. It was asserted, with tegarfl to 
the philosopher's stone, that as all minerals were not wholes in 
themselves, but only compounds of certdn ^flerent eardis 
forming their integral state, it was only necessary to analyse 
any given mineral, and ascertain -the nature and relative quan- 
tities of its component parts. This hehag done to a nieety, it 
only remained for skiHVil alchemists to donate -their esaitanals, 
re^rulate the proportions, and submit them to the aaM^gamatiBg 
action of fire, to render their labours complete. WiUi rij^ca 
to the elixir vUdg<, ihe arguments were somewhat of a metaphy- 
sical cast. It was said tnat as Adam and Eve ate and drank 
previous to their fall, their bodies were probably of the same 
nature and materials while they wete immo^rtal, as after l)ie 
fall, which rendered them mortal. By their eating and driulr- 
hig, it seemed to be proved that their'^hodies, aHhouf(h hntn^- 
tal in essence, were yet Hable to waste* inasmuoh as their leed 
was required to supply that coqiereal wear and tear and eva- 
poration ; and from this reaaoaiag the alchemist deduces ihb 
proposition that something must exist in nature which perpe- 
tually renewed their youth and vitality— conferring upon them, 
in a word, the boon m immortality ; hencethe idea Inat a ftfin- 
dple of etemd life existed in nature. The next «tep was to 
determine whether this princmle was a solid era liquid. They 
believed that the Wood was the mmn e!e*nei»t df iHt : hence 
the terms "old blood" and "yomig bleed drcuhning in the 
veins.'* They, therefore, came to the conelusimi thiit ihe 4»i)iii.i 
ciple of eternal life was a hquid, and upon It they be0lo*wid Hn 
name of a heavenly eMxhN 
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, Being PredioHona qf ihe Chief Events from Week to Week. 

As the month commenced with a conjunction of the malefic 
pbinets. Mars and Saturn, forming at noon on the 3rd a square 
with Mercury, so man^ now will begin to feel the untoward 
influences affecting their destinies, and particularly those cjow- 
nected with the military profession. The army list will this week 
he shorn of some of Us brightest ornaments. The police offices are 
encajy^d with the abjudication of some remarkable cases in- 
volving the discovery of long-concealed peculations and fraud, 
whilst the committal of a clergyman on a singular charge will 
create a sensation of no ordinary nature. About the m^dle of 
the week a fire, most disastrous in its consequences, will take 
place, and revelations affecting the character of one high in 
office will be made. Still observe the indications in our 1 7th 
number, as shown forth in our Hieroglyphic. 

THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

A Diary of Auapicioue and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations of the Weather, deduced from Planetary Ififluences, 

Wednesday, June 26th .—Sultry and oppressive atmosphere. 
Neither journey nor ask &vours by letter. 

Thursday, June 26th.— Thunder-showers in various parts. 
Solicit not obUgatious of any kind. 

Friday, June 27th.—Cloudy and warm. Neither prosperous 
tor business nor pleasure. 

Saturday, June 28th.— Fair. Showers at night. Good for 
literary transactions of every kind; 

Sunday, June 29th.— Strong electrical influences. A most 
prosperous day. Woo, marry, or do what thou will. 

Monday, June 30th.— Cooler, with changes. Very evil for 
all law proceedings, and dangerous for most things. 



Our Early Love.— The warm gushings of a first and fond 
affection are too soon chilled into disappointment by the carking 
cares and corroding claims of worldly intercourse to be crushed 
in their birth, and thrice happy is he who finds dreamy love 
still lingering in memory to the last, brightening each well- 
remembered scene with the associations connected with the 
past, and painting vividly anew the pleasures of an existence 
which made the world an £den and life a Paradise. 



A CORNER FOR OUR CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 




T cannot be otherwise than 
frratifying to an editor of a worl; 
like this to daily receive epis- 
tolary evidence of the tone we 
have adopted having caused an 
echo to arise in the nundsof the many, who, 
though they have liitle leisure to bestow 
(»ii these subjects, yet soar from the level 
of this earth at intervals into a heaven of 
^_ their own. Tn know that others share our 
3)t'rished creeds and sympathies is alone no hlight 
pleasure ; but when we learn, in addition, that they 
aie seeking, Helf'-taught, an acquaintance with the 
hidden and loilicr mysteries of external nature, 
we cannot but rcbpccl the motive by which they 

are actuated, and aj)prcciate the zeal and ardour 

wfiFwhich their studies are pursued. It would be invidious, 
as well as being a breach of ^ood faith, to here unfold the 
ciiain of communication that links us with a host of learned 
and aspiring correspondents, whose letters we arc proud to 
receive, and whose friendship we would even struggle I o retain, 
but, as a slight specimen of the fervent spirit that is abroad, 
softening and subduing the cares and vexations of everyday 
life, and exalting the soul ijito kindred communion with the 
higher intelligences, we cannot refrain from printing, without 
a comment, distinct portions of two difl'erent letters, with 
which we were last week favoured. The first is a portion of 
an epistle forwarded us by our much esteemed correspondent. 

He says—" I cannot hold with the general idea that spirits 
are merelv unseen things of space— that is, that they are 
merely refined materiality. Is there not as much difierence 
between the world of spirits and the world of bodies as there is 
between mind and matter, or as between thought and feeling- 
love and wisdom— r<wi<ra-flesh, bone, blood, &c. 1 We cannot 
speak of the hidden and invisible world without using the lan- 
guage of figures, and which figures of speech may be made the 
vehicles of other ideas— for instance, the terms " within '* and 
*• above " are not, when applied to spirit subjects, to be mea- 
sured by material space ; we caimot measure love, and truth, 
or anything connected with spirituality. The causal love is im- 
bedded in the thought, the thought in the act. Is it not ni such 
manner that attendant spirits are connected with us? and are 
not all spirits manifestetions of them ? All the future is 
present in the spurit world, and thus, b;^ the evolution of the 
spirit's consciousness, we see the things which are to be 
UNFOLDED, when we see in the spirit world, in which 
every human being is ever present, though our usual sensibi- 
lities are not keen enough to render the fact generally cog- 
nisable. The ancients ei\ioyed such communion, and in later 
times it was acknowledged by the belief in seers and holy men. 
We have been merged m a dark abyss; I think, however, that 
we have evidences of returning consciousness to the interior 
laws of our being and spirit relationship of the vast human 
family with the Being from whom and in whom all love, light, 
and life is derivable. Could this view be clearly pohited out, I 
think it would tend to awaken many to a higher and more enno- 
bling faith than the pseudo- scientific one resulting from the 
philosophy of the woridling materialists. Kverything in 
nature would then be seen as connected with the spirit world. 
When I promenade the grand amphitheatre of God, and 
behold the boundless space above and around me, studded 
here with innumerable stars, there with hill and dale exu- 
berant with vegeUtion, with tree, and flower, or hear the 
songsters of the air warbling in melodious tones, or behold 
sonie tiny stream rippling at mpr feet, or the mighty river, or 
the vast ocean heaving in the distance ; then I feel that even 
in the outward world ihe angels of God hold sweet converse 
with men, making all nature one vast book expressive of the 
state and condition of the unseen but essential world, wi itten 
to azY)U8e man to a sense of his highest destiny. Every fiowret 
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is expressive, to me, of some tone and feeling of my soul, and, 
in the balmy solitude of some secluded spot constructed upon 
the green swards, my spirit leaves its clay, and wings its way 
into some unknown, imseen, but native dime, and, there re- 
freshing itself with the living streams of pure and holy truth, 
returns anon to prepare me tor conflicts in the narrow vale that 
lies 'twixt life and death." 

This is a fine manifestation of the principles we would in- 
culcate. 

Here is another, who, under the signature of **Fide et 
FoRTiTODiNB,'* thus addrosses us :— 

" With all the desperation of the parched traveller in Afric's 
sandy deserts, I have sought to quench my thirst lor (xxult 
knowledge— by reading— by inquiry— by study— by attempts 
to force my soul into the invisible world ; and, though gli in {ises 
of the wonderful and the indefinite have sonietinies flitted 
pest, the shadows of mortality have as suddenly shrouded them 
in darkness, and I have again awoke to the dull monotony and 
ignorance of human lile. I have conversefl with men who have 
professed their intimacy with the world of spirits— their u iil- 
ingness to initiate mc— but, with all my efforts, it has ended 
in disappointment. 

** That there is— has been— must be— a power for the morttil 
to commune with the immortal, I feel and know, for 1 have 
been repelled again and again ironi the heavenly portal, ])er- 
hape for the want of the ibrni. and ceremony, and words requi- 
site to enter into the secret nature. You have evidently 
studied this earthly lore; know ye of any who can instruct 
me— H;an enlighten me — on these mysterious subjects ? 

^ It has long been my cherished opinion that there be some 
brothers of the " Rosy Cross " who possess some wondrous 
knowledge — where are they to be found 7 that I, who despe^ 
ratel^ thirst with all holy aspirations, may not |iass through 
this Ignorant existence without one draught at their immortal 
founts. You reside in the brain of tlie world — London — 
where more knowledge is concentrated than dwelleth in the 
eight hundred millions of extremities— tell a kindred spirit how 
to seek these things, what to do to obtain entrance to the 
lurcana. 

'* Let Chance bind and direct the mass of nature as it will, 
but I dream of some higher power that yields to the importu- 
nity of the spark of celestial fire dwelling in the clay, and that 
reinstates its wearied footsteps in the flowery paths of out-of- 
the-world knowledge, desuite the mighty power of animated 
myriads to force its wanaerings on the tortuous and thorny 
ways of cold and calculating mortality.*' 

That our ardent correspondent may rely upon our assistance 
is directing him to this desired-for haven, is an assurance due 
to him, as well as being a pleasure gratifying to ourselves. 



Character of Mah.— As storm following storm, and wave 
succeeding wave, give additional hardness to the shell that en- 
closes the pearl, so do the storms and waves of life add force to 
tlie character of man.— Loe/jy BktskigtoH, 

June.— Go forth when the business of the day is over, thou 
who art pent in city toils, and stray through the newly-shot 
com, along the grassy and hay- scented fields; linger beside 
the solitary woodland — tlie gale of heaven is stirring its niif^ty 
and umbrageous branches. The wild rose, with its flowers of 
most delicate odour, the wreathed and luscious honeysuckle, 
and the verdurous, snowy-flowered elder, embellish every way- 
side, or light up the most shadowy region of the wood. The 
▼ery waters are strewn with flowers. The mavis and the 
merle, those worthy fitvourites of olden bards, and the wood- 
lark, fill the solitude with their eloquent evening songs. The 
sunsets of this month are transcendantly slorious ; the mighty 
luminary goes down pavilioned amidst ck>ud8 of every hue — 
the splendour of burnished gold, the deepest mazarine blue 
fiiding awav into the highest &avens to the palest azure ; and 
ao ocean o^ purple is flung over the twilight woods, or the fitr- 
stretching and lonely honzon. The heart of the spectator is 
touched ; it is melted and wrapped into dreams of past and 
preKnt— 'pure, elevated, and tinged with a poetic tendemeas, 
wliich can neyer awake amid the crowds of mortala or of booika. 



THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. 

CUAPTEa VIII.— THE ADVANTAGES OF ASTIIOLOGY AND 
PHVSlOGNOBfY. 



KELIGION 
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III^HE have been many oh- 
Ejections raised against these 
sciences generally by persons 
who arc lotally ignorant of the 
rules, theory,' and practice ot* 
the science they universally 
condemn ; persons who have 
anv idea of the manner in 
which we are generally edu- 
cated, will not feel surprised 
that early prejudice is usually 
a substitute for mathematical 
investigation, particularly if the 
, subject should be a little bevond 
the common run of things, it is denounced inunediately as 
visionary or impious. Paley says, in his " Moral Philosophy," 
that *' to send an uneducated child into the world is injurious 
to the rest of mankind; it is little better than to turn out a 
mad dog or a wild beast into the streets. The health and vir- 
tue of a child's future life is a consideration superior to all 
others.*' If Paley is right, the parents or teacliers of voung 
persons ought to be well read in the ancient science of 'astro- 
lojry, and the useful and important science of phrenology ; by 
this means the parents or teachers will be enabled to perceive 
in what business or science the abilities of the child will be 
found most useful. The astrologian is aware that if liie planet 
IMercury is aillicted, imped itecl, and combust, at the birth of 
an individual, that the intellectual faculties of that individual 
will be unfit for study, but may be fit for business, where 
great abilities arc not requisite ; the phrenologist will perceive 
the deficiency of those organs necessary for study, and the 
physiognomist will discover a vacancy in countenance in pro- 
portion la the inability ; a proficient in each science would 
thus be capable of giving the same judgment, and thus these 
sciences act in union or harmony with each other. It must 
appear as cruelty to the individual, and prove injurious to the 
general wclfure, by endeavouring to educate men' for situations 
or professions which, from their natural organisation, they are 
incapable to fill. An astrologian would consider it vanity to 
expect a man could rise to great honour in the world whose 
uativity is iwlbrtunate and obscure; it is equalJy vain ig 
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expect benev^olenoe to exist in a man because he has wealtli, 
when the or^n of benevolence is deficient. The ancients dis. 
played great jud^ent in the appointment of their public 
officers. The mischief that results to society at larg^e by a 
neglect of those sciences, in this respect, is extensire ; indeed, 
we ought not to be surprised at tiie many examples, both in 
ancient and modern times, of the world rejecting, with the 
most intolerable tyranny and ridicule, that which is intended 
for their advantage. It is the priests of the Established 
"churches, by various acts contrary to their profession, who 
have brought religion into disrepute. 

Persons who are appointed to public stations should certainly 
undergo a scientific examination, as in ancient times, when the 
honour of the country and public fidelity were considered su- 
perior to private motives. Can we expect a man, whose 
animal proi)ensities predominate, or the man who has the organ 
of Conscientiousness small, Acquisitiveness large, and Benevo- 
lence deficient, to be a fit and proper person to fill an ofiice in 
the Church, or even any office of trust ? We ought not to ex- 
pect impossibilities, when we hear of a man placed in such a 
situation unsuitable to his natural propensities or disposition to 
fill, and should rather pity than censure him, especially when 
we consider what he must nave endured under tnis organisa- 
tion being contrary to the equality of the office he had to sus- 
tain ; the person tnat appoints the individual in this case ou^it 
to be made the responsible person, for if the said individual 
had been placed in a situation which the sciences of astrology, 
phrenology, and physiognomy would dictate, there is every 
probability that he would fill that situation with credit to him- 
self, and advantage to his employers. Tiberius Csesar was well 
skilled in astronomy and astrology (he was taught by Thara- 
syllus, during his recess or exile at Rhodes) ; he was correct 
in his predictions of ftiture events ; on inspection of Gabm's 
nativity (when he was a youth), Tiberius foretold that he 
should one day be an emperor. He had alwaprs bv him the 
genitureaof allhis nobility, and according as he found his own, 
or the kingdom's horoscope to ^e afiectefl, or aspected, or 
beheld by theirs, so he let them remain or cut them off" accord- 
ingly. Hippocrates and Galen wrote on the judgment of 
diseases and cures, by the rules of astrology ; Josephus relates 
of Berosus, the Chaldean, that he left it recorded that, among 
the Chaldeans, he observed astronomical ephemerides for four 
hundred and eight3r years, inscribed on baked bricks and tiles ; 
he also stgnalis^ himself by his astrological predictions. The 
Athenians rewarded him for his learning with a statue in the 
gymnasium at Athens. Epigenes Byzantitms, being an author 
of credit, has recorded that, amongst the Babylonians, there 
were found ephemerides containing observations of the stars 
for the space of seven hundred and eighty yetirs, inscribed on 
tablets of brick and tiles ; the same auuior wrote with coirecU 
ness on comets. The Roman Bniperor Adrianus was well 
skilled in astronomy, and particularly injudicial astrology ; he 
uaed to erect an astrological chart of the heavens in the calends 
of January, for the purpose of knowing what should happen to 
him during whole year. Thales, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, flourished nearly 600 years before the Christian era, 
aud, like other philosophers, he travelled in quest of wisdom ; 
by the priests of Memphis he was taught geometry, astronomy, 
astrology, and philosophy ; he nearly measured the vast height 
and extent of a pyramid by its shadow ; he was the first that 
calculated an eclipse of the Sun .with accuracy ; he discovered 
the solstices and equinoxes ; he divided the heavens into Bve 
zones, and recommended by the Egyptian philosophy, the divi* 
sion of the year into 365 days, whioi is a proof of the ancient 
learning in astronomy and astrology. Pythagoras flourisbed 
more than 500 years before the Christian era -, he made the 
occult sciences his private studjr. In J^pi and Chaldea he 
gained the confidence of the priests, and learned from them 
the symbolic characters and mystic learning of the ancients. 
His skill in music, medicine, mathematics, and natural philo- 
sopher, gained him friends and admirers. He considered pro- 
portionate numbers the principles of everthiug, and perceived 
in the universe regularity, correspondence, beauty, proportion, 
and harmony, intentionally proauced by the Creator; it is 
worthy of remark that the most accurate calculations and obser- 
vations of modern astronomers proyes thai his system oi t}ie 



universe wis perfiecUy correct— vix^ tW Sun as the centre* 
and all the planets moving in elliptical orbits round it; but this 
idea was considered as chimerical and improbable by persons in 
those days ; yet there are many persons who attempt to deny 
that the ancients were acquainted with the periods and motiomi 
of the heavenly bodies ; however, it is quite certain the present 
system was known two thousand tliree hundred years ago. 
Zoroaster, King of Bactria, was a great philosopher and As- 
tronomer; he lived 2460 years before the Christian era. Another 
of that name, and the restorer of the religion of the Magii, is 
fixed at 590 years before the Christian era ; both were astrb* 
logers. Thales, Pythagoras. Socrates, and all the philosophers, 
derived their information and knowledge by their own abilities 
and perseverence, and firom the instructions of the priests who 
presided in the temples of learning in ancient days. It ap- 
pears that no persons were admittecTto study in those temples 
or colleges, except those who proved themselves worthy, ^nd 
possessed capacity to appreciate and understand the mySteties 
of the ancients. We are quite at a loss in forming an idea of 
the extent of their learning, so many valuable libraries beii^ 
destroyed by various accidents and destructive conquerors ^ 
the ancients would rather make any sacrifice than permit their 
leamuig to fidl into the hands of Uie vulgar ; therefore we 
cannot say whether they understood phrenology or not, neitiier 
can we assert that they were ignorant thereof; the ancients 
being such close observers of nature, we ought rather to suppose 
that they were well acquainted with both phrenology and phy- 
siognomy, and many other sciences of which we have no idea* 

Pythagorus taught that the most ample and perfect gratifi- 
cation was to be found in the enjoyment of moral ana intel- 
lectual pleasures, and, in order to suit the mind for such qua- 
lities, and to render virtue possible in practice as well as in 
theory, recommended that the tender years of his disei))les 
should be employed in continual labour, in study, in exercise, 
and in repose ; for, unless young persons are contmually em- 
ployed in body and mind, indolence, with all its baneful i^* 
nuence, will destroy the perfection of both body, and mind. 
Studies in either moral and intellectual pursuits, if continued 
for too long a })eriod, will produce a diseased body and dia^, 
ordered mind ; scarcely any individual is organised in the same 
manner exactly as another, which in some manner aoconnts 
for the diflTerence of dispositions ; in some men the intellectual 
fiicuitiesj in others the moral sentiments^ aud in most men the 
animal propensities, are strongly developed ; some are strong 
and healthy, and others are weax and sickly in their constitu- 
tions ; it is useful and necessary for the student to ascertain 
the extent of his abilities. It appears, from the study of phre- 
nology, that exercise of both body and mind is absolutely necea- 
sary to preserve the health of both : if we neglect to cultivate 
bodily activity and strength, we become unfit Tor the necessary 
occupations of life ; if we neglect our intellectual and moral 
faculties, we shall become unm for society and burthensome to 
ourselves. '^ The brain (says Combe) is the fountain of nervous 
energy to the whole body ; many persons are habitnid invalida, 
without actually labouring nnder any ordinary or recoffuised 
disease, solely from defective or irregular exercise of the 
nervous system. The best mode of increasing the strength 
and energy of any organ and function is to exercise them regu- 
larly and judiciously, according to the laws of their constitution; 
punishment is the inevitable consequence of disobeying the 
organic laws of our constitution, ther^ore the more intimately 
a man becomes acauainted with his own organisation, the 
nearer will he be able to judge of others, and tne happier and 
more contented he is likely to be himself." Thus the nature 
of mankind was cultivated by the ancients to far greater per- 
fection than man^ are likely to creditat present ; the^ not only 
cultivated the mind, but also naid particular attention to tfale 
health and strength of the body, in proportion te the animal 
health, strength, and spirits decline, so does the functions of 
the mind become enfeebled and unfit for the exercise of those 
abilities which an individual is known to possess in a sound 
state of health. '* What obstructions are to be found (says 
Lavater), in the way of improvement, from the nature of our 
climates, in the ibrms of our government and education, in the 
poUah and insinoerity of our manners, the unsubstantial ali^* 
mentS; the doteness and heat of our apturdaents, thogeo^rftl 
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itse of pernicious liquors, all concur* alas ! to extinguish the 
poor remains of vfgour transmitted to us from our fathers.*' 
Locke, in his thoughts on education, says, *' A sound mind in 
a sound body is a snort but full description of a happy state in 
this world ; he that wants either of these will be little the 
better of anjrthing else" 

A smatterer in physiognomy, whose mind is feeble and his 
heart corrupted, is, in the opinion of Lavater, the most con- 
temptible of beings; it is certain that the student who is 
anxious to learn physiognomy must, in the first place, cast off 
all prejudice, his eye must not be evil, his health and mind 
must not be impaired, he mu»t know the effects of a sympa- 
thetic feeling, and the language of the eyes and countenance ; 
conversant with the different temperaments of various classes 
of individuals, he must associate in all conditions of society ; he 
ought not to limit his acouaintauce to one circle, he should 
associate with artists and those having a knowledge of man ; 
perfection in nhysioj^omy is not to be attdned without long 
experience ana experiments, combined with the assistance of 
phrenology and astrology. There have been many arguments 
urged agamst the physiognomical opinions of different indivi- 
duals ; particularly because Zopyrus, the physiognomist, said 
that Socrates was naturally of a licentious disposition, and that 
his heart was the most depraved, immodest, and corrupt, tliat 
ever was in the human breast,— this opinion nearlv cost the 
physiognomist his life ; but Socrates declared that This asser- 
tions were true, and that he had corrected and curbed all his 
vicious propensities by means of reason. The opinion of 
Zopyrus does not condemn the science of physiognomy, but 
shows that he was too hasty in giving his judgment, and that 
if Zopyrus were as well acquainted with phrenolggv or with 
astrolopr as he was with physiognomy, that he would not have 
erred in his opinion of that great philosopher ; it is also an 

Ziment in fkvour of the utihty of combining the knowledge 
«ch5 there are some phrenologists that cultivate a know- 
ledge of physiognomy, and find a very satisfactory result. The 
countenance generally shows the emotions of the mind ; it is 
not easy, says a physiognomist, to screen dissimulation from 
the observer ; we know the individual cannot change his bony 
outline, or the colour of his hair and eye-brows. /Is a man can 
only do what he is cat)able of, because capacity is limited to a 
point at which it ceases, the jihysiognomist must know that the 
source of A great deal of disappointment proceeds from our ex- 
pecting more than persons are able to grant, or capable to 
rulfil. Can honesty be expected from a knave, or roguish ac- 
tions to belong to'an honest man? It is certain that some 
men lose by being seen too .near, and the same men gain by a 
more intimate knowledge of them ; there is no man so bad but 
that he may possess some good qualities ; an imperfect know- 
ledge of man is the fouiulatiou of intolerance. Men of bad 
hamts themselves, or those who have been often deceived by 
persons, are usually a]>t to think evil of others ; on the other 
hand, good men consider mankind generally better than they 
really are. As a general rule, this is most valuable, ^* ju^ge of 
the tree by the fruit;" pear-trees do not produce apples, 
neither does the apple-tree produce |)lums; everything in 
nature produces and acts according to its quality. Kind, and 
dispositibn* Run over the whole kingdom of nature with a 
rapid eye (says Voltaire), or confine yourself to a comparison 
of a few of her productions, no matter which, and you will find 
in all a confirmation of this truth, that there is a constant har- 
mony between intenial powers and external signs. 

Many persons have expressed surprise that the early vears 
of Socrates should have Wen spent in drunkenness and dis< 
orderly propensities until he arrived at Iwenty-four years of 
age. It is v«ry easily accounted for in astrology : the degrees 
of the sign on nb ascendant being run up to another sign, the 
planets in his nativity changing their signs from the earthy 
and watery trigons to the aerial and fiery, fixed and cardinal, 
which is frequently conspicuous in nativities, where the signi- 
ficators and aspects are powerful ; chaiiffing the course of life 
from strong evil propensities to powerful and good qualities, 
seeing that the concourse of good primary and secondary direc- 
tions, in his nativity, effected a different organisation' in the 
phrenological point of view, by a power5ftjl development of the 
intellectual and moral ikcttlties. Fhrenologista have found the 



organs that at one period are obscure, in time become strongly 
developed ; this proves the truth of the quotation, " There is 
a wide," Ac. Phrenologists have often observed a g^eat alte- 
ration in several organs between twenty-three apd thirty years 
of age. This is an age at which the phrenologist will be most 
certain in his opinion on this subject ; and of course, when a 
change takes place in the development of the faculties and 
propensities, we are to expect an alteration in the disposition ; 
the countenances of men undergo great changes and altera- 
tions, and, in fact, we all change with our years ; the ideas of 
the child are different from the voungman, and the young man 
dift'ers from the middle-aged and fi-om the old man. The same 
individual undergoes as maiiy changes as the planets that rule 
those ages are different in quality, as the D rules the Ist age, 
y 2nd. 2 3rd, © 4th, ^ 5th, U 6th, I? and^ 7th. In harmony 
with the changes of man, the planets are continually changing 
their places in the ecliptic, all moving on in the same order, 
continually- changing every circumstance and day ditfierent 
from every other. Physiognomy is one of the^ studies which 
an astrologer is obliged to be acquainted with, in order to d5s* 
tinguish the sort of person signified by the various planets ; 
not only are different classes of persons signified by the same 
planet, caused by the aspects the planet receives, but also from 
the nature of the different signs of the zodiac in which the 
planet is situated ; therefore, phrenology is found to harmonise 
with astrology. Astrological and zodiacal physiognomy has 
long been observed, and orton used to assist in the rectification 
of a nativity, when the time of birth is not exactly known. So 
precisely is* the difference perceptible, that an astrologer of ex- 
perience can discover nearly the degree or part of the sign 
which ascended at the birth of the individual, as judged from 
the i>eculiarity of the countenance and personal ajjpearance of 
the individual. Mr. Varley, the erudite author of the 
" Zodiacal Physiognomy," in one part of that valuable work 
says, *' Those persons who are bom under tlie signs of the 
watery and earthy trigons often bear some resemblance to 
foVeigners; whilst those born under the signs of the fiery 
triplicity (which gives fair persons) are |)articularly charac- 
teristic of the English nation, which is under the sign Aries.*' 
Not only does particular individuals partake of the physiog- 
nomy of the signs and planets that ascend or preside at birth, 
but nations are ruled and signified by the diff'erent signs of the 
zodiac, as England is signified by the sign Aries, Ireland by 
Taurus, and cities are also signified by the signs; Rome under 
the regal sign l^eo, and London by Gemini, particularly Irom 
the 10th to the l'44.h degree. Now*, if evil planets afflict these 
signs, the kingdoms, or cities, and nations are known to suffer, 
which is particularly observed in what is called state astrology. 
Mr. Varley has given several plates and figures in his woik to 
describe the peculiarities that belong to each trigon. Aries, 
I.eo, and Sagittarius, the fiery trigon; Taurus, Virgo, and 
Capricorn, the earthy; Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, the 
aerial trigon ; Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces, the watery trigon. 
*' By f^r the less numerous portion of society is born under the 
fiery and aerial signs ; the world, in its dispositions and hubits, 
are governed chiefly by the earthy and melancholic saturnine, 
and the watery phlegmatic s'gns ; while the superior princes 
and nobles of the world, and the sublime and poetical writers, 
painters, and composers, emanate from the fiery and regal 
trigon; and under the humane and courteous aerial signs, 
Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, are mostly produced the pro- 
fessors and instructors of music, the fine arts, and the ceremo- 
nies and embellishments of liffe and civilisation.'* U'e have 
thus shown that there is an inseparable harmony between the 
science of phrenology and physiognomy; a thousand cases may 
be cited, such as that of Socrates and Zopyrus, which proves 
that, to give a judgment in one or the othe% both must be 
consulted, which is a rule observed by a few [ihrenologists that 
are very correct in their opinions on the dis])Obitions of indivi- 
duals— an harmony no less striking between the astrological 
jndj^ment of the foVm and dispositioirs of the planetary bignifi- 
cations, of the celestial signs of the zodiac, of phrenology, and 
of physiognomy ; in fkct, physiognomy and phrenology cannot 
be separated. The diagram, showing the connecting link be- 
tween the three, will form the subject and embellishment of 
otUr next "Ihstructor." 
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THE 
TRUTHS OF ANCIENT ASTRONOIVIY, 

AND THE SECRETS OF NUMBERS REVEALED. 




Cottclndcd fiovi our last, 

ACCORDING to modern astroiiotner^ 
the pole of the earth is not fixed at its 
present angle from the phue of the ecliptic^ 
but the latter d<»es actually vary by the 
actions of the planets. The amount of 
this variation, says Sir J. Her^chell, is 
about 48s. «'|)er century." Its effect 
is, he observes, to bring the ecliptic by 
so much |>er annum nearer to the 
equator. He declares, however, that 
this diminution of the obliquity of the 
adiptic will not go on far. but it will again increase and thus 
oictUate about a mean po^^ition, the extent of its deviation to one 
side and the other being less than Id. 21m., or 2d. 42m. for the 
whole of its motion. 

This assertion is founded on a theorem of La Grange, which 
itself is doubtful, because based on a wrong assumption of the 
mtua of Juuiter, which was not correctly known in his day. 
But we will even grant that it be correct, and that it proves 
that the planes of all the orbits of the planets are fkved ffor the 
oscillation described is of no moment), we only thereby prove 
that the earth moves in a fixed plane ; or, m other words, 
never moves out of the zodiac, but has always her course 
between the sun and the stars composing that belt, and never 
passes, for instance, between the sun and A>^«, or any other 
star near the pole. But this is not the question : which is, 
does the earth, while passing through the zodiac, keep its pole 
always inclined away from the plane of its orbit 23 J degrees, 
or wjthin a degree and a half of that angle ? or, in other words, 
does the pole of the equator always revolve around the pole of 
the earth's orbit at an angle of 23^ degrees or nearly such ? 

It is quite clear that the earth may move round the sun in 
Sijixed Dlane^ as regards her course among the stars, yet may 
either keep her north pole always pointing to the stars in the 
Little Bear, or Lyra, or may. on the otner hand, turn head 
over heels, as it were, by bringing her north pole right round 
to point to the stars in the southern cross, to which her south 
pole now points. And this is the very thing we say the Indian 
astronomers taught that she did. They conceived that at one 
period the pole of the earth coincided with the pole of the 
orbit, and that it be^an to separate and revolve round that 
)K)int, making one spiral revolution in 25920 years, as it still 
does; thereby causing the precession of the equinoxes. And 
that the result of this spiral, or cork-screw, course being 
followed, was, that in twc|ity-five revolutions, or revolves, the 
earth's pole arrived at aright angle or 90d. from the pole of the 
orbit, and was, therefore, then actually in the plane of the 
orbit. The passage of the earth's pole from one position to 
the other being at the mean rate of 60s. in 100 years, or half a 
second per vear, would require 25 revolutions of the equiiioxes; 
which would be 25 times 25920 years ; and as this would only 
bring the |K)le over 90d., of course, there would be 4 limes as 
long, or 100 times 25920 years, to bring the earth's pole right 
round the circle to its original coincidence with the pole of the 
orbit. Thus we may perceive why it was that in treating of 
these fundamentals of astronomy, the Indians dealt with num- 
bers of such amazing magnitude. For which they have beeu 
rid culcd by modern pigmies in the science, who were wholly 
ignorant of th^ true meaning of those numbers. 

All the arguments of m<Sern astronomers only go to shew 
that the disturbing forces of the other planets, could never pro- 
duce any change greater than Id. 21m. from the present angle 
of 23i degrees. But, as Dr. H. Sherwood, of New York, 
justly obsei res (in his able work *• On the Motive Power of 
Organic Life,") that "the calculations from which La Place 
obtained this result were founded upon the hypothesis that the 
increase and decrease of this angle is produced by the attrac- 
tions of the planets or of Jupiter. He knew nothing of the I 
spiral motions of the magQetic poles, Uieir rate of motu>n, time * 



of revolution round the earth from east to west, or of their 
revolutions from pole to pole ; and consequently knew nothing 
of the amount or of the true cause of the variation of this 
angle." 

Without opening the question of Dr. Sherwood's theory of 
magnetism, we may observe that he computes the variation of 
the angle of the pole to be 33 thirds and 45 fourths of a de^i^ree 
yearly^ subject to a correction of 1 third and 3 fourths m a 
thousiand years And we may here state that the mean obli 
quity given in the " Nautical Almanac'' for 1844, differs M9a 
from that given in the Connaus^ance des Terns; whence the two 
government astronomers of France and England cannot both 
be right. According to Vince, the secular variation of this 
angle varies from the year 800 before Christ to the year 3000 
from 46 9s. to 52 3s. ; during 2600 of which years the secular 
variation averaged 50'ls. ; which is within one tenth of that 
we deduce from the Indian numbers. In the article **• Astro- 
nomy'' in the Eticyclopoedia LouditiensU^ it is stated tliat " the 
Jiuantity of this change is variously stated by different authors, 
rora 508. to 60s., or 70s. tor each century." In sliort, the 
present French astronomers give the angle 52s. in a century, 
Sir John Herschell 488., Delambre 488., v ince 52s., and Bessel 
45 7s., which the computers of the " Nautical Almanac" adopt ; 
while La Grange made it 56s., Cassini 60s., La I^nde 888., 
and Dr. Maskelyne 50s. ; who alone seems to have hit upon 
the reality. And so much for uniformity among the modems. 
We shall now state the ancient Indian ideas o:3 the subject. 

If we assume 508. as the secular motion of the pole, computed 
by the Indians, we shall discover that all their great numbers, 
which have hitherto been ** an enigma," evidently apply to this 
very important phenomenon. Thus, 50s. in 100 years, are Im. 
in 120 years, and Id. in 7200 years. If, therefore, we would 
calculate the motion of the pole, from the period of its being 
perpendicular to the orbit, over 90d., wheu it would be in the 
plane of the orbit, we shall have four distinct fieriods of time, 
bearing the mystic relation of 4.3.2.1. ; which will be found to 
have, each, a very remarkable astronomical character ui the 
latitude of ?7d. M., which was close to Benares, the great seat 
of learning in India, to the meridian of which, M. BaRly found 
four different sets of astronomical tables of the Indian philoso- 
phers, all referred. The Indians made what they termed a 
a divine year, to consist of 360 common years. Then we see 
that in the above motion, 

720 divine years = 36d. = 4 =. the Golden age. 

540 ditto = 27d. = 3 = the Silver age. 

360 ditto = 18d. = 2 = the Copper age. 

180 ditto = 9d. = 1 = the Earthen age. ; 

1800 90d. 10 

Thus, during the passage of the pole from one extreme to the 
other occurred the four celebrated ages of antiijuity, from 
which the Greek poets adopted their ages of gold, silver, bra^is. 
andiron. These periods will eacli be founato differ b;^ 180 
divine years, and each portion of the angle moved over, will be 
found to consist of the *' mysterious number," 9, multiplied 
alternately into 4.3.2.1. Thus, 4 X 9=36d.; 3 x 9 = «7d.; 
2 X 9 = 18d.; and 1 X 9=9d. And we shall ffnd that at 
Benares, during 720 divine years, the tropic passed from the 
£(][uator to 36d. of north latitude, during which the meridian 
altitude of the sun, on the shortest day, was never less than 
97d., the latitude of the place ; and perpetual summer con- 
tinued, which was the golden age. Then, during 540 divine 
years the tro[)ic passed over 27d., during which the sun was 
always visible on the horizon, on the shortest day. and this was 
the silver age. Next, during 360 divuie years, the tropic 
passed over I8d., and the sun, on the shortest day, was I8d., 
below the horizon, or within the angle of twilight, so they had 
no absolute darkness, and this was the copper age. Lastly, 
for 180 divine years, the tropic passed over 9d., nearest the 
pole, and at Benares the Sun was 27d., below the horizon in 
the winter, and never rose for several weeks ; all was dark and 
frozen, and deathlike, and this was the earthen age. By uaing 
** divine " years (each 360 common years) they saved the 
writing of a vast number of figures. But to illustrate ^* the 
enigma,'* we must here introiluce several. 
Tne pole passed over 90d., or one fourth of the drcle, in 1800 
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"divine" years, or 648,000 common years. Therefore 
passed over 360d., the whole circle, in 7,200 divine years. 

This is just 100 times 25,920 years = 2,592,000 years. 

Take away the Prajanaiha Vuya 2,160,000 years. 



There remains the Cali Yuga, or 
AoK OP Heat 



} 432,000 years. 



It will appear that the CaH Yuga multiplied into 1} = 
648 000; and into 5 = 2.160,000; and into 6=2,592.000; 
and into 10 = 4,320,000, the Maha Yuoa, or " Great Age,'* 
says Sir W. Jones, " which we find subdivided in the projwr- 
tions of 4.3.2.1 from the notion of virtue decreasing arithme- 
tically in the golden, sUver, copper, and earthen ages.*' This 
** notion " may have been worthy of the Grecian poets, but 
was not that of the Indian astronomers, who were more 
practical men. 

This '* Great age'* consisted of 19,000 divine years ; half of 
It IS the Prajanaiha Vtsga, or 6,000 divine years, 72 divine years 
are 25,920 common yeai-s, equal to one revolution of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, during which all the twelve consiella- 
tions pass through the twelve signs of the zodiac. And 6 
times the " Great age" are 72,000 divine years, equal to 100 
times 95,920 years, or 100 revolutions of the stars. Lastly, 
1000 times the *' Great age,*' or 12 million divine years, are 
ejual to the number of Savan, or natural days, contained in the 
Calpa or great period of time, from the creation to the com- 
mencenient of the last Yuoa, or ** divine age :" which, accord, 
ing to an existing treatise by Bramagupta, and according to the 
SQdhanler Sh6mant\ a more recent work, is 1 ,577,916,4.50.000 
natural days. If we divide this number of davs by 4,320,000,00, 
we shall have 365'25S4375 as t he length of the si'dereal year in meao 
solar time, which amounts to 365 days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 
and 9 seconds ; and agrees to within % minutes 59 seconds with 
modem astronomers ; which proves the accuracy of the very 
ancient Indian astronomers. It shows, too, the gross error o"f 
Sir W. Jones when he declared that among the Indians 
" cyphers were added at pleasure ;*• for it is now proved that 
they had a meaning in adding the cyphers. 

The pole was computed to make an entire revolution and 
return to its original pUce, it has been shewn in, 7,200 divine 
years ; and, therefore, in 12 million divine years it must have 
made 600,000 revolutions : which period they call *' a day of 
Brahma,'* 1,000 such days are an Indian hour with Vishnu; 
600.000 such hours make a period of Rudra (or 2,592,000 
trillions of human years), and a million of Rudras are but a 
second to the Supreme Being.*' This was their way of ex. 
pressing eternity. 

The reader must see that in all these computations the 
standard numbers recur ; such as 9, 60, 72, 180, 360, and 482, 
as well as 4.3.2.1. and that " the enigma " of their use has thus 
been solved. And it is remsrkabie that one of these, the 
basis of the system, was found among the Greeks, who deckred 
that Xisuthrus reigned 43,200 years; which is a 60th part of 
2,592.000 years, the length of the polar revolution. 

Mr. Bently, who wrote on this subject, erroneously reverses 
the terms applied to the 4.3.2.1 . proportions of the «' great age ;" 
which should be thus arranged :— 
Common years. 

Cali-Yug, 1,728,000= 4= 4,800 Divine vears, 

TbetaYug, 1,296,000 = 3 = 3,600 ditto. 

Dwaper-Yuq, 864,000 = 2 = 2,400 ditto. 

Satya-Yug, 432,000 = 1 = 1,200 ditto. 

4,320,000 = 10 = 12.000 ditto. 

Here C<?B-Yug is the age of heat ; Treta-Yug the age of 
thiee, that is 3 nines, or 27d. ; Dvaper-Yu^ the double nine, or 
the watery age, from the Sun beine below the horizon ; and 
Satya-Yug the age of darkness, or the South Pole, which was 
so.^alled because Sati was the tomb of Buddha (the Sun), who 
was, as it were, buried there in that age. 

The ages thus computed, were mistakenly thought bv Mr. 
Mackey to have been observed by the Hindus, his object 
being to overthrow the Bible ; but he has fiiiled, though his 
works are verv talented and deserve perusal. The clearness 
with which these Hindoo computations in Astronomy and 
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formations, is very 
while the tropic passed over 



Chronology are proved by the 

5J?^"8- J^^^ Caii-y^ endure „.^ ™«^ 

60d. of the central portion of the earth ; viz, 432,000 years. 
P"???}**" P^"^' ***® ^^^ ^*» vertical daily on the Equator, 
for 25,^20 years, when the heat there must have been intense 
and the vitreous rocks must have been first formed. The 
periphehon point was not then existing, as the earth moved in 
a pertect circle. When the tropic neared the Pole, the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit was at its maximum, and as it is now di- 
minishing, this is a proof that the tropic was there. And the 
sudden changes of a summer vertical sun to winter of perfect 
darkness must have caused those great and sudden inundations 
by which other geological formations have been produced. It 
was when the Sun was vertical to the poles, that ice was 
formed at the Equator, and when constantly vertical near the 
iLquator, that the tropical debritj found near the Poles, were 
first covered with ice. 

Thus we conceive that we have amply proved that nature 
speaks out in favour of the unanimity and reality of the science 
of the ancient Astronomers ; who studied that science only to 
turther Astrology ; which too many of the degenerate moderns, 
being grossly ignorant of its nature, affect to condemn : but 
whicli will eventually become known as the pinnacle of modern 
just as it was the basis of ancient knowledge.— r//^ 7>ue Philo- 
sopher, 




In which all Questions from Correspondents are ansu^ered 
gratuitously ^ in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples of Astrological Science. 



To ooa Querists.— This department of our work inTolves the solutiou 
of '* horary questious," m> called from a figure of the heavenii beiug 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, tlierefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to specify 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgement, and the replies will then be grivcn accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider 
able time which ho is willing to devote, ivithont reward, to benefit the 
public. The AstroijOokr hopes that the liberality of his ofiler will pro* 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire adjudioatiou upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated tliereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be reuUjf anxioitSt 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be dieerfully and readily pointed out from week, 
to week. All communications addressed to ** The A8TROix)aER " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

^ . — Such extraordinary endowments are worthy of that notice 
and development which your aid and instruction \\'\\\ de- 
served ly obUin for them. To encroach upon time that you 
must have so much more profitably employed is hardly fair ; 
but when yon have leisure we shall be much gratified by the 
proposed communication. The size is the samo when bound 
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AnonsKflifl. — Our correapondent favours us ^th a document 
which is the subject of a prediction concerning a personage of 
kigh rank, which he apparently elicits by a unique and novel 
adaptation of the groundworks of astrologic art. As to its merit 
or dement in reference to science we are as yet unable to 
judge ; but as the subject of the prediction is public, and the 
time specified neary we shall have the occasion afforded us for 
further notice on the subject after the 9th of next month, to 
which time the prediction refers In the meantime our 
correspondent must accept our best acknowledgments. 
Eureka. — There is a creature named the Ephemeron, whose 
life is confined to the veriest point of time— in one brief hour 
it dances out of its existence in the sunbeam. Happiness on 
earth may therein find its emblem. Few ever are fortunate 
enough to wed those they love ; the re*?t find their only conso- 
lation in dreaming acrain o'er their past life— creating anew those 
fairy lands which have left sUt-h a vivid remembrance behind 
them— and this perhaps whilst they are linked to one who is 
perfectly indifferent if not hateful to them. They may be 
recognised by their love of solitude and retrospection, and few 
who in public merely see the smile upon the lip, can trace the 
withered ties that cling about the heart. This is a most extra- 
ordinary world, and the fate or destiny that thus defies all our 
preconceived notions of " choice,** is morally bound to afford 
some future reparation. A private letter has been forwarded, 
giving the information you desired. 
Amicus.— We should have been most hapi>y to have rendered 
our correspondent the service he refluire^, but nq^ having pre- 
served the original figure, and leaving no groundvyork for 
solving the mystery as an horary question, we are comp^H^'d to 
leave it unanswered. 
W. OuNTH us. — Horary questions can only be asked at a time 
when the mind is strongly agitated concerning the issue of 
some particular event, and is chiefly dependent on the occult 
connection existing between the mind and the planets which 
reigned at the nativity, and imparted to that mind its pecuUar 
formation. We consequently cani^ot choojte a time for askipg 
a question, it must proceed spontaneously, and a scheme of 
the Heavens is then erected for the exact minute when the 
electrical influence of the planet caused the thought to germi- 
nate in the mind. All sudden thoughts, ideas, and impulses of 
this kind are the result of planetary electric action, though in 
what way conveyed and received is still a problem— amongst 
many others— to physiologists. Most probably it is attribu- 
table to an excitation of the brain's medullary matter. The 
period when an individual is suddenly impelled to develope 
his wishes in a letter, is the indicator always consulted by us 
for elucidating his inquiry, whence the astrological calcula- 
tions are derived. The amount of labour and time requisite 
to arrive at a correct and skilful judgment can be only fairly 
estimated by those who have attained to some proficiency in 
the art. We are frequently engaged from two to eight hours 
on the solution of a smgle question — a disinterested devotion 
for which we are afraid many of our correspondents have very 
little consideration. 
An Old Subscriber.— You must apply to a friend whom you 
have recently omitted to call upon. By doing this you will, 
with prudence and industry, be placing yourself, husband, and 
children in a more prosperous condition. 
G. L. (Portsmouth.)— Nothing would have given ua greater 
pleasure than to have adhered from the outset to the plan our 
friendly communicant suggests, but several reasons have ope- 
rated agamst it. A work of this kind, to be successful must 
be popular— not appeaUng to a class, but to a multitude ; and 
feeling this, we have endeavoured to make astrological know- 
ledge " not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, but 
musical as is Apollo's lute.** The' want of union and support 
is deeply to be regretted. 
Mercurius. — The native will unquestionably succeed best in a 
maritime life, whence ho will derive both honour and profit. 
He will encounter many dangers, but escape them all ; and 
his evident passion for novelty, strange carvings, &c. (through 
the planet Herschel), will cause him to visit foreign countries 
and unfrequented places. His twentieth year seems likely to 
be particularly fortunate. 



Dee.— Thou art not forgotten, but we are pepetoaU; bu^«i m 
a mass of epistolary favours, through which. howeyeK, ^e are 
gradually extricating our9efv«i from, have hitherto retarded 
thy reply. Those strange facte referred to in connection with 
the worid of spirits would int^yest us marvellously. 

S T.— The montji of October will bring t^ change to your 

health, but the same time, we calculate, will produce a re- 
moval. You have no reason to doubt the party A»entioned. 
Elijah (Manchester).— Your difficulty simply rises from the 
omission of a direction which should have been attacb,ed to 
the ancient Pythagorean wheel, viz., that the highest magical 
number is 30, which \^ trine arithmetical, or triple perfection 
of 10, that in its turn is the number of honour or dignity. 
This is, of course, apparent from that magic triad being the 
divisor, but it is still immaterial what number is thought of, 
as 29 will still be the highest remainder, and therein will b6 
found the mystic numerals which are sought. Read the 
"example** again. Next week you will receive a reply to 
the question which accompanied this. 
John Otho.— You will be Ukeu into a mercantile house, ii^ 

which you have every probability .of becoming a partner. 
RECEIVED. — Kmare (We cannot afford time for a further 
jeply).— -Awxioiys (Whether you now anticipate it or not. you 
will find your destination will be similar). — I>bsdemoii4 
Beaumont (His time of bnrth must decide) — S. West (It 
will be a confession of attachment).— E. S. (He wiU follow a 
mechanical pursuit).— A. 0. (Advise him to remain as J;e is)- 
—Esther Norton (She is in good health, and you wiU hear 
from her soon).— Maude Mabsdbn (You h^ve not long to 
wait, but read the mottoes once again).— H. B. (He is not 
sincere, and you will do much better to remain single).— 
Elfrida (An artist, or one who follows a similar profession, 
will lead you to the alur in your 25th year).— H. L. S. (You 
would prcspef more in the north than you would do southward 
of your present place of bus'mess).— t. Hibst (Any bookseller 
or newsvender in Huddersfield can obUi^i them on order of 
the London agent). — Eliza Clara (No, you will not).— 

M. B K (Preserve your present position, and expect a 

change on Saturday next).— Z. A. (Happily, with the excep- 
tion of the 24th year, which will bring much trouble of a 
pecuniary nature).~M. T. (You have brought it on yourself, 
and all advice wopld be thrown away).— Thomas Woods 
(September will be a profitable month to you, and be pro- 
ductive of permanent benefit).— Ingram (Our paper had gone 
to press before your letter was received).— Euzabeth S. 
(You will lose them if you wed again).— W. Litchpxpld (You 
willobtoin employment next month— the other event is not 
likely ever to take place).— M. ^ H (It is very far from 
being correct. You will have much vexation from the law).— 
(M. A. W. (The beginmng of next year— dark, tall, and good- 
tempered).— J. M. E (See answer to " An QtD SunscRiBfiB.*'). 
— Caro^n? H. (You will leave before you see him).— S. C. 
(Move; apply once more to your relatives and husband's 
friends, and try to establlsti a small day-school, where you will 
succeed better).— L. L. L. (You will have one, but no more 
—your life will then be more' happy).— M. B. R. (You have 
been answered in a former number— look over them again).— 
M. Dickens (Your suspicions are correct- he has deceived 
you in his situation).— Mary Lavender (You will not be so 
anxious about it in a month).— G. Fitch (You have been 
clearly answered).— Others in our next. 

Parts /., //., and UL qf " The Astrologer*' are now ready, in a 
kandaomely embellished Wrapper, with unmerous illustrations, 
price Sixpence; and may 6f obtained through every Book- 
seller in town and country. 



*»* All letters and communications are requested to be adfdressed 
to •' The Astrologer," U, V^^^^^on-^^*^^ Norths Strand, 
London, 



London: Printed by S. Tat lob. Gtorgeyard, Drory-coart, Strand. Pnto- 
llahedby Richakd RadclippbPono, at U. Wellington-itreet North. StrHH> 
•nd sold by VIcVers, Strange, Cleaye, fi«r^. PMrJiw*, C;iem«il», Baii|i, and ail 
BookatUen. 
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THE REALITIES OF THE SUPER* 
NATURAL. 




V this time, we trust, our readers have 
^ -^ • -^ 1 satisfied themselves, from a perusal of our 
^ 5?J Sp3 WS^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ nothing 8o incredible 

or unwarrantable in a belief of the exist- 
ence of spiritual influences. No one can 
ha^e a more exalted notion, or a higher 
\ opinion, of the powers of the human mind 
th^ the writer, but at the same time we cannot obstinately 
close our eyes to the manifestations of a Superior Governing 
Power which has that mighty engine under its immediate care 
and control. We have throughout endeavoured— and, it is 
lioped, successfully—to show that, whether amid the busy hum 
of cities, or in the seclusion of solitude, the intellect is capable 
of entering into communion with spirits of a higher grade, 
whose mission seems to be the preparation of the soul for the 
lofty impressions which will be made in futurity. Of the 
exact nature of these we can only judge from analogy ; but it is 
palpably evident that, as events to come forecast their shadows, 
we may, even on earth, obtain a fidnt glimpse of the glories 
that will be, when the mind, e^cpanded and invigorated; be- 



comes enabled to hold unbounded intercourse with the universe 
of spiritual agents. Certain modes of existence — certain laws 
impressed upon our future ethereal nature— certain combina- 
tions of the mental, material, and spiritual, with the influence 
of external events— of which we have at present no knowledge, 
and which is beyond the power of metaphysical imagination to 
approach, may, in that incomprehensible Hereafter, give a 
most marvellous impetus to our intellectual potency. In one 
of Pope's letters there is a passage which precisely illustrates 
the idea we are about to develope. The poet, after alluding to 
the progress which he was making with that noble production « 
'*The Essay on Man," incidentally remarks, "I have just 
been taking a solitary walk by moonlight, full of reflections on 
the transitory nature of all human delights, and giving my 
thoughts a loose in the contemplation of those satisfitftions 
which probably we may hereafter taste in the company of sepa- 
rate spirits, when we shall range the walks above, and gaze on 
this world at as vast a distance as we now do on those worlds. 
The pleasures we are to enjoy in that conversation must un- 
doubtedly be of a nobler kind, and, not unlikely, may proceed 
firom the discoveries each shall communicate to anpiher of the 
Deity and of Nature, for the happiness of fnindt can surely be 
nothing but knowledge/' This is exactly the train of though 
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into which we have been led. It cannot be supposed for one 
moment that we Jiare had appetites and affections incorporated 
in our being that wer^ never intended to be gratified —desires 
that were never to be realised— a principle deeply rooted and 
universally and powerfully prevalent without any correspond- 
uig object ? That longing after immortality which animated 
the mind of the divine Plato does but show us the prince of 
philosophers, conscious of present difficulties, soaring, as by 
natural impulse— the law and promise of its being— alter a 
more perfect state of existence. 

These realities of the supernatural serve, like the streaks of 
morning twilight in the distant horizon, to show the coming 
sun that will irradiate all that is now plunged in gloom. There 
is no mind but what at times must have been conscious of 
these sublime speculations. Our present ignorance of these 
numerous worlds, of our relations to them, or their relations 
to one another, is no proof that we are not thus related, or 
that the relations we sustain are not important. These worlds 
we may be able to visit and explore with the same facility 
that we now visit the adjacent country, for we know not by 
what vehicles we shall hold intercourse with the material 
universe. We may, perchance, speed our way with the velo- 
city of light, which moves at the rate of twelve millions of 
miles In a minute ; and as this will doubtless be the case in the 
future with ourselves^ how do we know it is not positively 
occurring with others now ? How can we be certain that thode 
who have gone before us to this wondrous world are not at this 
very moment hovering around us ? The drama comprising all 
that is great and exalted, spiritual and eternal in the universe, 
has yei to be exhibited. Death 'alone can raise the curtain, 
and reveal to us the glorious imagery that lies beyond. For 
the rest, let us, in the graceful and emphfitic language of Cole- 
idge, thus clothe our thoughts :— 

** 'Tis not merely 
The human being's Pride, that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world, 
Is all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my mGmt years 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 
For fable is Love's world, his home, his birth-place: 
Deli^tedly dwells he 'mong &ys and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 
The fiur humanities of old religion , 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and wat'ry depths ; all these have vanishM.' 
They live no longer m the faith of reason ! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods that used to share this earth 
With man as with their IHend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, and from yon visible sky 
Shoot influence down." 

KiroWLBOGt: .^Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and 
power Is a piureant I but knowledge i«i ecstatic in enjoyment, 
p^tfnni$\ in ftmff, wnUmltM in spaflf, and infinite in^dumion, 



LEAVES OF LEGENDARY LORE. 




No. VH— THE WHITE WOLF, OR THE GIPSV 
WARNING. 

N our " GossiPiKGS about Gipsies" we have 
already said a good deal about this F^yptian 
tribe, and the power that many of them possess 
of foretelling events from the study of experi- 
mental astrology, to which thev have more or 
less devoted themselves from the very earliest 
periods. In the pages of history there are many 
strange proo£i to be found of their skill In this 
science ; and we now lay before our readers the 
following narrative as an instance of the fact, 
simply observing that, of course, under the licence of author- 
ship, a few extra details have been necessarily added, in order 
to neighten the interest of the main incident. But to our 
legend. During the short reign of the Emperor Robert of 
Germany, an imperial diet was convoked at Ratisbon^ and, 
among numerous other gallant knights whose services were 
demanded on that occasion, one Bemhard de Wilmenstein re- 
ceived orders to repair with his lances and men-at-arms to the 
royd congress. His route lav through the Black Forest, and, 
as the troopers rode merrily forward, they encountered a 
swarthy female, fantastically attired in the eastern fashion. 
But for her yellow turban and crimson trousers, the startled 
soldiers might have deemed her a being of the nether sphere, 
so wild and superhunuin were her looks and gestures ; they 
were, however, acquainted with the foreign carb she wore, and 
regarded her with a mixture of animosity and fear. She was a 
gipsy beloni^ng to a race new to Germany. The sybil ofiered 
to read the fortunes of the strangers ; and many) extending 
their broad palms, looke<l and listened anxiously for predictions 
Mf their inture late. De Wilmenstein, however, interrupted 
this party with the Egyptian, by ordering his men to resume 
their march instantly, at the same time generously throwing a 
double ducat at the feet of the eipsv, whose tattered though 
^udy habiliments bespoke the habitual poverty of her race. 
The dark-eyed haff surveyed the donor of this generous bequest 
with a half pleased, half angry air ; the sum was greater than 
she could have expected from the united purses of the rude 
soldiers, but she had been deprived of the exertion of her 
mystic powers. A curse hovered on her lips ; a second glance 
at' the gold stayed the wrathful malediction, and then, fuzing 
intently, though but for an instant, on the face of the aonor, 
she cried, in a tone in which gratitude seemed to struggle with 
the baneful feelings of her heart, " Beware of a white w)I/,** 
Bemhard lauffhea incredulously, and rode on. Arriving at 
Ratisbon, he round the city crowded to excess ; the principl 
inns were entirely occupied ; every house was fumisned with 
its full quota of guests, except one, which, bearing an evil 
name, and situat^ in a distant suburb, was universally 
shunned. It had formerly been a place of considerable resort, 
and owed its present desertion to a horrible circumstance which 
had occurred many years before— the murder of a rich guest 
bv the landlord, who, convicted of the crime, was broken on . 
the wheel in the street, in front of the spot where he had per- 
petrated so black a deed. The house still offered entertain- 
ment to the people of Ratisbon ; but it was only open a^ a 
tavern during the day, no traveller ever slept under its un- 
hospitable rooL De Wilmenstein having no choice, and being, 
moreover, little troubled by fears of any kind, cheerfiilly ac- 
cepted the offered billet. Appearing before the door of his 
quarters, he perceiverl that its gloom had not been exagge- 
rated ; it was a lofty, extensive building ; the windows were 
few and small, and set deep within the thickness of the wall, 
and over the portal, cut in stone, grinned the animal that ^ve 
the name to the deserted inn. The warning of the gipsy 
flashed strangely upon his mind ; it was a white wolf. The 
host and hostess ^mbled at the stranger^s intrusion, but the 
royal mandate being imperative, they were compelled to admit 
De Wilmenstein as their guest, and they led the way in doors 
with a bad grace. A pale, fair girl, the 'only domestic visible, 
strove to make atonement for the incivility of her employers. 
"ihfpUt the best apanment In orders aseisted to (intirm th^( 
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knight, and received the bounteous guerdon, which Bernard 
pre^d as the reward of her kind service, with modest grati- 
tude. There was something peculiarly interesting about the 
gentle Mela ; it reconciled him to the dark recesses of the 
mansion, the rude insolence of its owner, and to the white 
wolf. The meetings of the congress terminated every evening 
in a baunuet and ball at the palace of the Duke of Bavaria, 
and thitner the soldier, after robing himself in suitable habili- 
ments, repaired. Princes, nobles, brother knights, and ftir 
ladies, graced the festal scene. A flood of brilliant light was 
thrown upon the splendid qmaraents of the Gothic hall ; ban- 
nerols, banners, and pennons, richly emblazoned, streamed 
high in the golden air, and polished lances, spears, and par- 
tizans, mingled their warlike devices with the carved oaken 
entablatures, the embroidered tapestry hangings, and the 
wreathed garlands which decorated the walls. 

Bemhard was for some time content with being a spectator 
only of the amusements enjopred by the gay groups before him ; 
he strove not to ingratiate himself with any of the sovereigns 
of those numerous states— subjects of the Emperor of Ger- 
many—who were there assembled, nor did he seek to gain the 
smiles of fastidious beauty, or to join in the wild revels of ^1- 
lants devoted to the bowl. Despite of the charms of the niir 
and jewelled multitude before him, hb thouffhts involunti^rily 
recurred to the pale lair girl, pining beneath the iron sway of 
a harsh mistress ; but at length the image of the humble Meda 
was edaced by a lovely vision which swam towards him in the 
graceful evolutions ot' the dance. She was richly but simply 
attired in a flowing robe of white silk, confined round the 
blender waist by a cestus of pearls; her bright luxuriant 
tresses of waviyg gold were twined with strings of the same 
chaste gems ; her arms, of a dazzling whiteness, which shamed 
the hue of her mantling drapery, were without any ornament, 
save their ^wn matchless beauty; her large blue eyes were 
soft and melting; and as the slow movements of the music 

Suickened into a livelier measure, tender flushes, scarcely 
eeper than the tints of tlie Provence rose, dyed her fiur 
cheek, and added new lustre to her beaming e^es. This deli- 
cate creature was ill matched in a partner— Prince Ladislaus — 
whose heavy, saturnine countenance, and clumsy figure, were 
certainly no recommendations to a lady's fitvour. His dancing 
was as uncouth as his person, and it required little penetration 
to perceive that he owed his acceptance to the authority of a 
parent or guardian, rather than to any mental or exterior at- 
traction. The Prince, in his awkward execution of a com- 
Elicated figure, made a wrong step, and, strivinff to recover 
imself, sprained his ankle. Writhing with pain, ne abruptly 
quitted his fair partner ; she was floating exactly opnosite to 
Bemhard when the accident occiured, and now, letl alone, 
seemed to ask the aid of some eay and gallant knight. The 
temptation was irresistible, ana stepping eagerly forward, the 
warrior gracefully offered himself as a substitute for the 
disabled Ladislaus, and was courteously received. 

Hours flew like minutes with the enamoured Bemhard ; the 

lady smiled sweetly upon him, and, despite of the frowns of 

. Ladislaus, and the inquiring glances of the Baron Craussan, 

the father of the beautiful Adine, they continued to dance 

toother until the company dispersed. 

The exulting hopes which the encouragement vouchsafed 
by the loveliest maiden in Ratisbon, kindfed in De Wilmen- 
stein's breast, were cmelly damped by the discovery of her 
near relationship to the Baron Craussan, the iTmperor's 
aspiring f^vonrite. This ambitious statesman, he well knew, 
would not hesitate to sacrifice the happiness of his child at the 
altar of his own interests, and Adine was, doubtless, devoted 
by her selfish parent to the cruel, licentious, unprincipled 
liiadislaus. Bemhard reflected upon the disparity or rank be- 
tween him and his rivaU and became exceeain{]|ly melancholy. 
The striking contrast afforded by the gloomy pile of building 
wherein he nad taken up his quarters, to the iiiuniinated halls 
of the ducal palace, did not tend to raise his spirits. He was 
ushered, by the owner of the desolate abode, into a lar^ 
ghastly-looKinff chamber, every article of the cumbrous furni- 
ture dcepenea by age to funereal blackness, and each hideous 
object multiplied by their reflection in vast mirrors, which 
seemed to stretch out the dimensions of this dreary plik'e to a 



boundless extent. Thitf was, in all probability^ the very apart 
ment in which the soldier's unfortunate predecessor had met 
his fate, and no person appeared to have occupied i^ since the 
period of the murder. Bemhard looked round, half expecting 
the slieeted ghost of Hie slain to start from one of those long 
vistas which nb eye vainly tried to penetrate; but, shaking 
off these idle thoughts, he walked towards the window, and 
felt more disapuointment than he cho^e to acknowledge, even 
to himseU; on findmg that it did not face the street, but looked 
into a large neglected J^^* green with the coarse vegetation 
which had forced itself between the mouldering flags. The 
moon was partially obscured by clouds, but ever and anon 
threw a flicxering light upon a white wol^ which, carved in 
stone, arose m the centre of the quadrangle. A vague pre- 
sentiment of approaching peril stole over Bemhard's mind, as, 
gazing upon the work of a rude sculptor, the sybil*s prophetic 
warning again seemed rin^g in his ear. Suddenly the sky 
became too dark to permit any outward object to he visible 
through the dull small panes of thick glass which were latticed 
in the heavy stone-work of the window. The knight prepared 
himself for repose, but, before he could enturely disrobe, his 
lamp went out. • 

The moon, at this moment, streamed throudi the breaking 
clouds into the casement ; Bemhard took advanU^ of the 

gleam to disentangle some of the points of his dress, ana glancing 
is eyes towards the court below, saw, with surprise not un- 
unmingled with horror, that it was peopled with dark forms, 
gliding slowly and silently along— a sable multitude— each in- 
dividual seeming to be enveloped from head to foot in black 
drapery. For an instant, he fimcied that he beheld some 
gloomy pageant of the dead ; yet, strange to say, there was^ 
one of*^ tne crowd whose heavy, limping movements reminded 
him of Prince Ladislaus, as he had seen him halt along the 
corridor of the ducal palace after his accident at the balL The 
idea of the close vidnity of this man, though unaccompanied 
by any expectation of personal injury iVom his malice, was dis- 
agreeable to Bemhard ; he started as if an adder had crossed 
ms path i yet, before he could be quite certain that his eyes 
had not deceived him, or, indeed, that he was not altogether 
labouring under a mere delusion, a thick cloud involvid the 
whole scene in impenetrable darkness ; and, when the moon 
shone out again, it disclosed only the longgrass, the broken 
pavement, and the glaring white wo^, De Wilmcnstein, 
striving to believe the whole to be a vision of the distempered 
fancyTtnrew himself on his couch, and though he lay for several 
hours, st^ed by the least sound that reached his ear, he fell 
at length into a profound dumber, which lasted until sunrise. 
On the following morning he concealed the phantasy which had 
haunted him on the preceding night firom tne knowledge of his 
irreverend companiotls, who had already amused themselves 
by conjecturing the appearance of some unearthly visitant to 
scare the intruder from his couch. His wonted hilarity was 
soon restored by the martial exercises which engrossed the 
early part of the moming, and the pompous disuhiy which 
filled the streets of Ratisbon, as the members of the Diet re. 
paired to the theatre of their deliberatioDS. De Wihnenstein 
was deeply interested in proceedings which involved the honour 
and the wel&re of the £mperor. Hitherto, notwithstanding 
the hostility expected from a violent fiurtion who espoused the 
cause of the deposed WencesUus, the utmost unanimity had 

Srevailed ; even the Pope's l^ate, who had threatened the 
enunciations of the Church against Robert, now bent and 
bowed, in humble submission, to the imperial will. Bemhard 
gazed upon the smooth and oily priest with feelings of abhor- 
rence, and breathed a fervent prayer, as he saw his close associa- 
tion with bloodthirsty and reveng^l nobles, that noUung 
might happen to disturb the sovereignty so hapfnly entrusted 
to an illustrious prince, or to prevent the projected war in 
Lombardy. 

The evening twilight found Bemhard at the ducal bannuet. 
He had obuined a seat next to the lovely Adine: and the 
malignant and hostile glances of Pruice I^isUus, who glared 
fiercely upon him from the opposite side of the board, were 
either disregarded or defied. A ball succeeded to the feast, 
and again De Wihnenstein triumphed over a hated rival. He 
led h» beautiful partner to the centre of the hall, and, windiug^ 
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through the mazes of the dance toother, to the soft breathings 
of deudous music, their hearts seemed to expand in unison 
with each other ; and many a blush and many a sigh told the 
delighted loyer a tale which averted eyes and fips sweetly false 
would &in have rendered doubtfuK The moments winged 
their flight with dbtressin^ rapidity, and Bemhard was com- 
pelled to utter his last adieus. He lingered till the folding 
doors closed upon the snowy drapery of his beloved, as she fo£ 
lowed slowly, and perhaps reluctantly, in the train of the 
Empress, and then tumea towards his cheerless home. Mela, 
whom the kni^t had not seen since the first hours of his 
arrival, was waiting for him, and sprung to the portal at his 
earliest summons. While in the act or withdrawing the pon- 
derous bolt, the dark hand of her master grasped her arm, and 
he surlily commanded her to retire, muttering something about 
the unseemliness of a damsel's attendance upon fine young 
gentlemen. The poor girl seemed inexpressibly disappointed, 
and attempted to make a sign to Bemhard ; but, encountering 
the stem eye of Von Gratze, mshed from the hall before Bern • 
hard could interpose, or inquire the meaning of her looks and 
gestures. He fencied that he could see the flutter of her gar- 
ments before him, as he trod the long passages which led to his 
apartment ; and so anxious did she appear to address him, that 
he expected to find her concealed in some remote comer. He 
looked round vainly; there was no living creature to be seen. 

De Wilmenstein had become familiarised with the spectral 
appearance of the chamber, and he felt a sensation of shame at 
the nervous state of his mind — the tendency to magnify even 
trifling occurrences into something strange and ominous. De- 
termined not to be disturbed by phantasies which had nearly 
destroyed his last nirfit's repose, he hastily threw off his clothes 
and approached the bed. Upon the pillow lay a rusty dagger, 
evidenU;r placed there since the moming, and again the blood 
rushed m a tide of emotion to his heart. He felt a strong 
conviction that some unseen danger hovered near, and, obey- 
ing the first impulse, resolved to seek his host. He placed his 
hand upon the door of his apartment, and discovered that it 
was festened on the outside; it resisted all his efforts, and he 
found himself a prisoner. Suspicion now became certainty: 
nothing remained but to await the attack of which he had 
thus been mysteriously warned, and to sell his life dearly. H is 
armour was not in the chamber : it had been taken away to be 
cleaned, and he arrayed himself in the dress which had been 
selected for his attendance upon the Emperor at a solemn mass 
to be performed on the ensuing moming at the cathediul, and, 
thus attired, stretched himself on his couch* 

At that Instant the quivering fiame of the lamp which he 
bad 1^ burning on the table expired, and be was left to the 
%ht of an unclouded moon, which Illuminated a portion of the 
chamber. Two hours moved heavily away, and all was still- 
profoundly tranquiL There was, however, little temptation 
for repose^ andT De "Wilmenstein'a vigilance did not relax. 
Startled by a faint noise, he arose silently and stood with his 
badcQgainst the wall, watching the chamber door,screened from 
the immediate sight of those who might seek an entrance there 
bv a taU chair which he placed before him. While thus upon 
the atort, a large mirror close beside him, suddenly, and without 
noise, flew open at the touch of some person benind iU The 
heavy framework of this antique ornament rested against the 
ehair, and copipleted Bemhard^s concealment, who, in a large 
glass placed exactly opposite, saw a mufiiled figure bearing a 
Touf^ dagger and a lamp gteal cautiously forward. This 6us« 
wxous visitant approached the bed, and raised his weapon in 
the act to strike ; and, satisfied that he had only to contend 



with a single adversary, Bemhard rushed from his hiding-place 
and sj^ang upon the enemy. A brief and desperate struggle 
^«*fa- Nearly overpowered, Bemhard, by a violent effort, 
wrested the da^er from his opponent's hand, and, plunging it 
mto the assassin's heart, he fell dead upon the floor. De Wil- 
menstein seized the Ump. and left the chamber by the con- 
cealed entrance, which etui remained open. It led him through 
a winding passage to a vestibule or gallery, which looked into 
a spacious hall j and there, seated round a Uble, in close debate, 
their black cloaks thrown partially aside, he saw the Pope's 
l^te at the head of those malcontent nobles, whose enmity to 
the Emperor had been formerly manifested, and in whom he 



had no difficulty in recognising the dark phantoms who bad 
fined Uie inn yurd on the previous night. Bemhard, bendhse 
forward, vainly tried to make himself master of the whispered 
communication of this mysterious council ; but he caui^t their 
import from the gestures of the members, and the words 
" (feath" and " the Emperor" blended togrether. which reached 
his ears. A narrow staircase led from tne gallery where the 
knight stood to the hall below. He descended, and, to his 
great surprise, found, on lookiuff through a chink in the door, 
that the assembly had vanished; every apparent outlet was 
made fast, and, after an unsuccessfiil search for the means of 
regress fVom the building, he returned to his chamber. The 
door still refused to yieW to his efforts ; day had now broken, 
and he almost despaired of being liberated from his irksome 
confinement. Hour after hour passed slowly away ; the Em- 
peror was, probably, even now movuig in procession to the 
cathedral, whence, perchance, he might never return alive. 

Exhausted by unavailinff efforts to break a passage througli 
his prison, Bemhanl sat down ; his quick ear detected a light 
in tne adjoining corridor; a bolt fell, and Mela appeared. A 
single moment only was given to explanation and to thanks-^t 
was she who had placed the da^r on his pillow, to warn him 
of his daneer. She further inmrmed him that Ladislaus bad 
prompted tne assassin's hand. Hurriedly following his gentle 
gtiide, he reached the street by a private way, and sped swiftly 
towards the church. The imperial train had already passed 
the portal, and were advancing to the high altar. Bemhard 
looked around for the conspirators ; they were at a distance, 
and, from their daggers, no immediate danger seemed probable ; 
but, in pronouncing the waming so necessary for the safety oi* 
the sovereign of Germany the delay of a moment might be 
fatal, and uie knight rushed on, casting eager glances in all 
directions. A slight movement, a cobweb llashmg through 
the golden motes whidi marked the descent of the sunbeams 
across the aisle, directed his attention to the roof. He fixed 
his eyes upon it, and observed that in the centre of the churdi 
the cumbrous archwork of each slanting rafter concealed a man, 
armed with some heavy missile. A few more of the procession's 
measured paces would bring Hobert under the ambuscade. 
"Treason! treason!'' Benmard presse<l, with irresistible 
force, through the crowd, and, grasping the Emperor's hand, 
drew him back at the instant that a ponderous bar of iron f^U, 
ringing, on the pavement at his fbet. All was uproar and con- 
fusion ; the Emueror's fHends drew their swords, and, rallying 
rcund, conveyed him in haste to the ducal palace. Some m 
the principals of the confederacy were promptly arrested, and 
many escaped. Prince Ladislaus was not among the number 
whom a timely flight preserved fh>m the penalty of his crime, 
but while the host of the W?dU Wo^^ Gratze, and the other 
instruments of his daring fkction^ perished on the scaffold, he 
received the milder doom of Imprisonment in the dungeons of 
the state. 

The eminent service perfi>rmed by Bemhard de Wilmenstein 
introduced him to the Emperor*8 notice, and he rose rapidly to 
court favour. Before the Diet broke up, he presented the 
gentle Mela with a wedding portion, and saw her happily eeta. 
blished in a cheerful home. The laurels which he gained at 
Brescia, in Robert's spirited though unfbrtunate campaign 
against the Milanese, and the honours lavished upon him by 
hu partial sovereign softened the proud heart or the Baron 
Craussan, and Bernhard became the happy husband of Adine. 

In commemoration of the waming which had thus been 
mysteriously jdven, and which led to such a happy result, the 
escutcheon of De Wilmenstein ever afterwaros bore, among 
its other emblazonry, the figure of a white wolf. 



Dbath.— Death is the last stage of our existence. We have 
made the circumnavigation of the voyage of life — we have ful- 
filled the end of our Ming— have experienced calms and storms^ 
and encountered fierce enemies, and stmck on hidden rocka, 
and overcome all those perils but to lay our bones on earth ; 
and the phenomena of nfe extinct, the aggregation of matter, 
enfranchised from the bondage of organisation, resolves itaei . 
into its primitive elements, the salts of the body are restored 
to the earth, and the soul return to Cod ! 
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LIFE AFTtR DEATH; 

O.E, 
RECORDS OF THE BURIED ALIVE. 

HIS k a state of lethargy carried to 
» the seventh desree^a state of apo- 
plexy sufficient to deceive people, 
the most skilful and beat informed ; 
and so much the more distressing is 
it, as, in the ordinary way of life, we 
are in haste to disengage ourselves, 
as soon as possible, from the sight of 
a dead body. In consequence of this 
dispatch, how many persons have 
been, and still continue didly to be, 
the wretched ^etims of this barba- 
rk»u$ practice. Amidst the multi- 
tude of examples which we could 
Sroduce of this kind of apparent 
eath, we shall select the most 
strikil^ The desure of being useful to humanity, and of in- 
spiringa'di^nwt of our own ju4gnient with respect to ])ersons 
to all appearance dead, we shall instance, under this article, a 
few ittcontestible iacts concerning persons who have been 
actually alive. 

In 1772, a girl in Tavarais, named Marianne Olivonne, was 
subject for three years to a distemper as singular as incompre- 
hensible, which regularly attacked her on the Ist of March, 
and terminated on the 19th of the June month, at midnight, or 
threabouts. As she was aware of this periodical crisis, she pre- 
pared herself for it, accordingly, some days before. She went 
to bed, fell asleep, and continued immoveable, as in a state of 
death. Her arms and her 1^ grew so stiif, her eye-lids be- 
came closed, her teeth were lock^ so as that it was impossible 
to open her mouth, and she retained no other signs of lifb than 
a motion in her eyelids that was almost imperoeptible, and the 
smallest tint of redness in ber cheeks. Her pulse was nearly 
iixed. For nineteen days she neither ate nor drank, neither 
did her body suffer anv waste, not even bv perspiration. She 
was not possessed of the smallest degree of feeling. Pins were 
tven stuck in her legs and thighs, nor could she in the least 
ptroeive the violence. She was sensible of no pain succeeding 
tbese attempts to recal her, until the moment in which she 
awoke from ner lethargy, on the IPtli of March, at midnigbt. 
This girl was bom of poor parents, and was fifteep years o/age 
when this account was first taken* Her whole sustenance 
consisted 4n some fresh fruits. A suspicion of fraud, with 
retpeet to the malady, had once arisen, but tiie lord of the 
nltM* and sevevaJ otber persons of consideration, caused lier to 
De watched night and day, and have confirmed the regn^rt of her 
using no other aliment. However singular might be the state 
of tms girl, it was by no means equivocal and there certainly 
was no danger of ber friends confounding it with a state of real 
death. But this is not the case with every other kind of 
lethargT, particularly if it succeeds to any dangerous indisposi- 
tion ; thus a number of instances have been feund of persons 
suraioeed scally dead, who, nevertheless, were only in a state of 
letiuurgy, from which it was found impossible to recal them, 
eitber m administering suitable relief, or of abandoning them 
to the opelrations of nature. We have often been told with 
certainty of persons taken for dead who have risen from their 
fvindiiig-sbeets, their collins, <Hr their tombs. It is equally 
certain that persons inferred with too much precipitation have 
xf^t with certain death onlv in their graves* Incontestible 
fiicts prove likewise that bodies too hastily given to the ana- 
tomical knife have manifested, by their cne«, certain marks of 
hSt as sooa as they have ftlt the ed^ of the instrument, to the 
eternal shame of the ianpntdent anatomist who diarged hhn- 
id^with the melancholy o|i!eralion. 

Peter Zacchias, a celebrated physician of Rome, relates the 
followinff appropriate storv :— There was a young man, in the 
Hospital fit the Holy Ghost, who, being atUcked with the 
pkgue, from the violence of his distemper, fell into so perfect a 
•vncppe as to be imiypned dead. His body was placed among 
those who, having died of tbe saiae uiUaoy, wore waiting wi 



interment. Whilst thes* carcasses were transporting actoss the 
Tiber in a bark d^ined for this ofllce, the young man ei^hi- 
bitedsome signs of Hfe, upon which he was immediately carried 
back to the hospital, where he recovered. Two days after- 
wards, however, he rdapsed into a like syncope, and his body, 
once more numbered with the dead, was again transported 
across the Tiber for burid. Again, however, he came to him- 
self ; new cares were bestowed upon him, and the assistance 
of suitable remedies not only completely restored hira to Ufe, 
but even cured him so compfetely that he lived fbr many years 
afterwards. The followinjg story is related by a person who 
saw the monument which is mentioned in tiie course of it : — 

The heroine of this event was named Retchmuth Adoleh. 
She was the wife of a consul of Cologne, and was reputed to 
have died of a plague that destroyed the greatest part of the 
inhabitants of that city. She was consequently interred in the 
year 1571, and a ring of great value was suflfered to rema in on 
her finger, which tempted the cupidity of the grave-digger. 
The night was the time that he pitched upon fbr his plunder. 
At the very moment of his attempt the lady came to herseli; 
and lived to be the mother of three children, who all became 
ecclesiastics. After her decease she was buried near the door 
of the same chin^, in a monument which is thus superficially 
described. A large tablet was erected over the sepulchre, 
where the fiict is pourtrayed by the chisel of the artist, and 
depicted likewise in German verse. 

The following account of a resurrection is extracted fhnn 
the first volume of the " Causes C^^bres," and was the subject 
of a serious law-suit ; we shall only, however, give an abridge- 
ment of it, but fiufBcient to bring in view the principal circum- 
stances of this memond)le event. 

Two men in trade, who lived in the street St. Honor^> in 
Paris, neariy equal in circumstances, both following the samo 
profession, and united in the closest friendship, had each of 
them a child, much about the same age* These children were 
brought up together, and conceived a mutual attachment, 
whidi, ripening with years into a stronger and more liv^ 
sentiment, was approved by the parents on both sides. Tins 
young couple was upon the point of being made hapjpy by a 
more solid imion, when a rich financier, conceiving a jpasaion 
for the young maiden, unfortunately crossed their inclmaiions 
by demanding her in marriage. The alkireraents of a more 
brilliant fortune seduced her father and mother, notwith- 
standing their daughter's repugnance to consent to the chaipige. 
To their instances, however, she was obliged to yield, sacrifice^ r 
her afi^tions by becoming the wife of the finuncaer. Uke, a 
woman of virtue, she forbade her earlier lover the house. A 
fit of melancholy, the consequence of this violence done to her 
incU^ations, by entering into an engagement of interest^ 
brought on her a malady which so jGu: benumbed her Acuities, 
that she was formerly attacked with a violent lethargy ; he 
flattered himself that he might possijbly ^d her agam in the 
same situation* This idea not only suspended his grief, but 
prompted him to the measure of bribing the j^ve-cUggerc 
by whose aid he dug up the body in the i^ight-time, anocon- 
veyed it home. He then used every means for recalling her 
to life, and was oveg'oyed on discovering that his cares were 
not ineflTectuaL 

It is easy to conceive the suiprlse of the young woman on 
her resuscitation, when she found herself in a strange house, 
and, as it were, in the arms of her lover, who informed her of 
what had taken i^aoe on her account* She tfa^n comprehended 
t|ie extent of hoc obligation to her deliverer, and love more 
pathetic still than all nis persuasions to unite their destinies 
determined her, on her recovery, to escape with him into 
England; here they lived for some years in the closest 
union. 

At the end of ten years they conceived the natural wish of 
revisiting their own countiy, and at length returned to Paris* 
where they took no precaution whatever of concealing them- 
selves, being persuaoed that no suspicion would att^ to their 
arrival. It happened by chance that the financier met his 
wife in one of^the public walks. The sight of her made so 
strong an i^ression on him, that the persuasion of her death 
couldnot efffce it. He contrived it so as to Join her, and, not- 
withstanding ^the language which t>he Ubcd to impose upon 
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him, he left her with the conviction that he was not de- 
ceived. 

The strangeness of this event gave more charms to the 
woman in the eyes of her former nusband than she had for 
him before. He acted with such address that he discovered 
her abode, notwithstanding all her precautions, and reclaimed 
her with all the re^ar formalities of justice. 

It was in vain t&t the lover maintained the right which his 
cares for his mistress gave hun to the possession of her-— that 
he represented her inevitable death, but for him<»that his ad- 
versary divested himself of all his own rights in causing her 
to be buried — that he ought even to be accused of homicide* 
for want of having taken proper precautions to assure himself 
of her death, and a thousand other ingenious reasons which 
love suggested to him. He found that the judicial ear was un- 
favourable, and not thinking it expedient to wait the result of 
a definitive judgment, he ned witii his mistress into a foreign 
country, where they passed the remainder of their days with- 
out further molestation. 

We have before observed that several persons, reputed 
dead, liad exhibited signs of life under the blade of the anato- 
mist, and had consequently deceived the judgment of the 
surgeon who regarded nim as defunct. Hence it follows that 
apparent death often carries with it the exterior characters of 
real death ; that men of the fiunilty may be deceived, and 
much more so those who are less instructed ; hence it fol- 
lows, likewise, that, for the good of humanity, it is indispen- 
sible that a regulation shoulcTbe adopted which would save us 
from the dreadful horrors of so cruel an event. 

It is well known what happened to the celebrated Vesabe, 
successively physician to Charles V. and to Philip II., of Spain, 
his son. Being persuaded that a Spanish nobleman whom he 
attended was reuly dead, he asked the permission of opening 
him, which was granted; but he had scarcely plunged the 
instrument into the body of the unfortunate man, when he 
remarked some signs of returning life. In effect, he found, on 
opening his bosom, the heart stul palpitating. The relations 
of the deceased, informed of the accident, were not satisfied 
with pursuing him as a murderer ; they dra^Ked him, as a man 
guilty of sacrilege, before the tribunal of thelnquisition. 

As the fault was notorious, the judges of this tribunal were 
for condemning him to the punishment attached to the impiety. 
But, fortunately for him, the King of Spain, by his authority 
and entreaties, delivered him from this certain danger, on con- 
dition of his expiating his crime by a voyage to the Holy 
Land. But the unfortunate Vesabe did not long enjoy the 
pardon which he thus obtained. The Venet^n senate having 
sent for him to fill the place of Falloppe, a violent tempest 
overtook him on his passage, and cast him on the Island of 
Zante, where, after wandering about for several days in the 
deserts, and suffering all the ngours of hunger, he ended his 
ife deplorabl V in 1564, at the age of fifty-eight. 

We are informed, in a treatise b;^ Terilli, that a ladv of dis- 
tinction in Spain, being attacked with hysteric suffocations, was 
regarded as dead. Her relations applied to a celebrated anatomist 
to open her, and acquaint himself more particularly with the 
cause of her death. At the second stroke of his knife she 
revived, and gave evident signs of life, by the cries that were 
forced from her bv this fatal instrument. The dreadful spec- 
tacle excited such astonishment and horror in those present, 
that this physician, who had hitherto enjoyed the fairest repu- 
tation, abnorred now, and detested b^ every one, was compelled 
to quit not only the city where this tragedy was acted, but 
even the very province itself, in order to withdraw himself 
from the eff*ects of public indignation. In quitting this place, 
he brought with him his remorses, and in a short time he died 
the victim of unavailing sorrow. 



The Enthusiasm of Genius.— The enthusiasm of ardent 
and of forcible minds appears madness to those that are dull 
and phlegmatic. The pleasure it inspires is the greatest and 
the most independent remuneration tnat men of genius receive 
for their efforts and exertions. Donatello, the great Florentine 
sculptor, had been long working at his statue of Judith, and, 
on giving the last stroke of the chisel to it, he was heard to ex- 
claim, ** Tarla !— speak now ! I am sure you can*" 




Being Predictions of the Chief Events from Week to Week. 

The month begins with Mars stationary in the first degree 
of^quariua, and strongly aspected by Saturn, whence we may 
look for outbreaks ami tumults in military forces, and great 
changes in the army. In the nativity of her Majesty there 
are some striking indications which will this week and the next 
manifest themselves in afflictions to her domestic home. The 
busy town of Birmingham suffers from an unexpected cala- 
mity, and the north will be the scene of a melancholy accident 
and loss of human lite. A steamer will cveate great alarm by 
a collision with a vessel, and assaults on the person will be 
numerous throughout the week. Abroad we look for stirring 
and warlike intelligence, with the announcement of a disastrous 
confiagration in the east. The death of one very popular in 
the literary and dramatic worlds of the metropolis will also, 
we regret to state, throw a cloud over the numerous circles 
amongst which the deceased has been so long and so deservedly 
respected. 

THE ASTROLOQER^S CALENDAR. 

A Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi" 
cations of the Weather, deduced from Planetary Jnjktencee. 



TuesdaV, July 1st.— Light breeze and fair. A good day 
for applying to public bodies, 6cc. 

Wednesday, July 2nd.— Kather windy, and cooler. Tran ct 
business with elderly people, and take houses. 

Thuhsday, July 3rd.— Fair and warm. Journey; go to 
surgeons, and apply to military men. 

Friday, July 4th.— Fair; cloudy towards night. After 
twelve at noon transact no important business. 

Saturday, July 5th.— Cloudy and close weather. Woo or 
marry, and begin works of art. 

Sunday, July 6th.— Sultry atmosphere, with thunder. Ill 
for most matters. Seek thy friends. 

Monday, July 7th.— Cooler, with Ught ndns. Evil ibr 
railway journeys and speculations. 
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CUAPTER IX.'— THE PUBTUER REVELATIONS. 
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THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. I encouragement to proceed : we are led to comuai^ that, as the 

I development of organs in the front part of tiie head conduce 

to the more illustrious advancement in this world, so do planets 
in this part of the heavens, according to astrol<^ical doctrine, 

I promote the same ohjecL Again, phrenologists divide' the 
brain into three general spheres of iaculties: the intellectual 
faculties, the moral sentiments, and the animal propensities ; 
and as either of these great compartments exceed in develop- 

I ment, quantity and quiuity, so does the principal action of each 
come into operation according to size, weight, and configuration. 
Astrologers, according to Ptolemy, say that the intellectual 
faculties are governed by the planet Mercury, as first ruler 
and sif^nificator ; the moral and religious sentiments under the 
dominion of the planet Jupiter ; and the animal inclinations 
and propensities under the influence of the Moon ; and itias- ^ 
much as those planets harmonise and a^ee with each other 
in what is called good aspect of iKwition, in proportionate and 
agi-eeable figures, so is perfection conferred upon the mind of 

I the individiral. If the testimonies are discordant or contrary, 
II either in quality, position, or quantity, amongst each other, 
" and as they are afflicted by the evil influence of the maJific 

I phinets, so does the mind suffer in point of endowments, incli- 
11 nations, and propensities. Inasmuch as the planet Mercury 

I is ruler of the intellectual fiiculties, so Venus is a co-ruler, 
goveniing melody, joy, wit, tune, and assisting the intellectual 

I faculties. These planets, when combined in commendable 
positions, bearing testimony to each other, and in good aspect 
with Jupiter, the Sun, or Moon, or each of them, the intel- 
lectual endowment is very superior ; if Mercurv and Venus 
are in good aspect to Mars (or the organ of combativeness, in 
phrenology), it confers a great acuteness to the intellectual 
iaculties, giving a spirit of determination to carry those good 
qualities into effect with a martial and firm resolution. The 
Sun is co-ruler with the planet Jupiter, of the moral and 
religious qualities or sentiments; and Saturn and Mars are 
co-rulers with the Moon over the animal propensities and 
inclinations ; as the planet Venus harmonises with the planet 
Mercury' in ruling the intellectual faculties, so does the Sun 
harmonise with the planet Jupiter, as co-ruler of the moral 
sentiments. The Sun usually personates, according to the 
rules of astrology, kings, princes, judges, and all superior 
persons, and is significator of honour and grandeur, the Sun 
being the centre of the solar system, the great fountain of heat 
and fight. The planet Jupiter is significator of the dignitaries 
of the church, priests, judges, truth, benevolence, justice, 
religion, &c. Do not these two most ponderous bodies of the 
soUf system inspire us with wonder, marvellousness, hope, 
veneration, conscientiousness, and benevolence? Both have 
been worshipped in former ages by the common people as gods ; 
the planet Jupiter as the god of benevolence and justice ; and 
the Sun as the sole life ana spirit of the heavens, which will be 
found to harmonise, in signification, with the organs belon^nng 
to the moral sentiments, as arranged by phrenologists. The 
co-significators of the animal propensities are the planets 
Saturn (ruling the organ of destructiveness), and Mars (ruling 
the organ of combativeness) ; the planet Saturn effects destruc- 
tion by secretiveness, coldness, aeliberation, and death ; but 
Mars by violence, fury, and combativeness. If these organs 
are strongly developed, and the lunar region also extensive, 
destruction and munler will most likely result from the com- 
bined infhience or testimonies of the animal powers and organs 
when brought into operation ; but if the pUnets Mercury and 
Venus are in power, and in a friendly aspect or position, with 
the planet Jupiter and the Sun, predonunating in quality and 
quantity over the animal development, then will the action of 
tlie good faculties overcome the evil propensities, just as the 
phrenologist says that the inteUectual fiurulties and moral 
sentiments are more strongly formed and developed than the 
animal propensities ; consequently^ it is an argument in fifivour 
of the actions of such an individuaL This subject, alone, 
would require a volume to state the fiicts requisite to cUss and 
define the analogy that exists between astrology and phrenology. 
Many persons are of opinion that a knowledge of these sciences 
will elucidate many nmtters in natural philosophy, which have 
not been taken into consideration. 
We shall proceed with the xomparison of the angles in the 




Y the diagram, given in our" last and re- 
pi?aLed in this number,— notwithstanding 
tlic evident mistake committed by our 
artist in reversing the points of the com- 
l)ass, and, consequently, making the *' as- 
cendant " descending,' — will be easily 
traced a great analogy between the conl- 
I)artments or organs, as arranged in 
position by phrenologists, and those of 
the heavens, . as divided by astrologers ; 
they divide the diurnal arc of the heavens, 
which is above tlie earth, from the eastern 
to the western horizon, into six divisions 
or compartments ; and the nocturnal arc 
from the western horizon under the earth, to the eastern 
horizon, also into six divisions or compartments, called in 
astroloey, houses. These divisions of tne equator, passing 
through the poles of the world, contain 30 deg., each making 
twelve houses, six houses above the horizon, and six houses 
under the horizon; just by the same reason as phrenoloirists 
call the compartmenis of the head the place or locality ot the 
organs, so are those houses the jilace or locality for the signs 
and planetary bodies therein, just as they happen to be situated. 
There are tour principal houses and cardinal points called 
angles ; the cusp of the first house or ascendant, the east point 
or angle; the tenth house, zenith, or south angle ; the seventh 
house, or ATcstern horizon, or angle ; the fourth house or nadir 
and north angle of the figure. Astrologers, according to 
Ptolemy, consider the eastern hennsphero to be the supjerior 
portion of the heavens, being far more powerful, famous, and 
active than the western; because, in the eastern grand division 
the planets and stars are always ascending when in this part of 
the heavens, and introducing themselves into public notice, 
which division is termed oriental, and the western division is 
called occidental. In order to put this idea to the test, we 
perceive, according to the rules of phrenology, that the division 
of the brain, situated from the orificeof the ear forward towards 
the east, is the most superior part of the brain, containing the 
.ntellectual and moral faculties ; and the posterior part of the 
brain, from the orifice of the ear towards the west angle, to 
contain the orcans of the animal propensities and inferior 
region of the urain; which, in the first instance, was an 
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niAil figfR« of tile heaveto) and theofgaas that appear in the 
plate to be locaeted k Ihem ; the eastern anrie b termed the 
aBoendant, because the Sna, stars, and Janets, are fihft 
obserred to ascend above the horuxm in this part of the 
heavens ; it is slso called the house of Kfe, and often* according 
to the planetary positions and signs in this bouse, deftoes the 
zodiacal or platietax7 physiognomy of the individual. When 
Mars is in tliis house ne generally indicates a mark or scar on 
the fiice, aooording to the number of mundane degrees in wtiich 
he is pjosited, eittier higher up or lower down on the fiuce. 
Temis in the esoendant at Inith, particularly if in the sign 
Libra, usually gives a beautaM round Ikce, indining to oval, 
with a dimple, or other graceftil mark on the countenance. 
Mr. Varley> in his Zodiaou Physiognomy, has given several 
specimens to ilhistimte ibis part of physiognomy. 

In this> the first house or asoendant, we notice the perceptive 
Acuities are located and exercised to observe all things that 
ascend or present themselves to our view, we ju^ of their 
weiflbt, resistance, colour, fhtm, arrangement, and ortler, the 
quality of the ascendant may be said lo b^ng to this class; 
individuatiW, love for variety, and desrre of being aoguahited 
with ascending or pasainr events ; therefore these mcinties are 
based upon the eyes and umguaae by whidi they are brought 
into operation. TMs house Is also said to be the house of me, 
the nostrils are located in this h<Mne ; we are told in Genesis 
that '* lifo was breathed Into the nostrils of man by his Creator, 
and he became a Mving soul )*' the eyes and the perceptive 
Acuities are particularly useM to man, in order to p r c a eive 
his lifo, and to defond his head and &ce from iirjuries and 
accidents ; the eyes are osntimudly on the watch, aasnted by 
language and the ears, in order to avert approaching danger, 
or to grati^ the mteHectUal or animal denres. l^e ears of 
man are in trine to the eyes and perceptive ftculties, fonnrng 
abo a triangle by the chin, the point or end of things as re- 
gards the countenance, and, when strongly developed, tliis 
fisature often adds a direwd sharpness to ue dedsion and tez* 
p re ssi oos of the individual, and when iU proportioned, and not 
m chancter with the iaw-bone and fine, ioUy instead of shrewd- 
ness will be the result of the individual's condnsions. It has 
been observed^ bv some persons acmudnted with this sul^ect, 
that what nhyslognoiBy declares it is very seldom entirely 
cOntradictea, either by the phrendomcal or astrological judg- 
ment-^n the oontnnry, most genenuJy confinned on a minute 
and deliberate e^tamination or eadi, whidi has led ^e, from 
various experiments, to express my opinron in fitvour of the 
harmony ttuSt exists between these sciences. We diall next 
take the south angle, ssenith, or mtd-heaven into consideration. 
In astrtdogy this angle Rifles profession, dignity, the house 
of kings, princes, governors, and all men in authority, the 
hi|dkest dc^^rae of eminence in the %ure, the angle of honour, 
aM being m the h»hest point, and micbt of h^v^ sml in a 
spiritual sense of the word, the Deity HimseV 
to the diagram, we perceive, in this elevate* • 
heavens, the moral sentimentsiruled by the phi * 
the Sun are located here ! the organ of venent , . 
by the trine on eadi side of inarvdlousness, . 
one side, and on the other side by the ormr c 
coosdendousneSB. Astrdogians and theolo^' nt 
acquainted that the equikteral triangle s^nffic^ *' 
ft^ion, and friendship. It appears that fiiis a* . . 
cient in bearing testimony to the analogy tl^.'t •^ 
podtion of the ^nvnologidid head with the astn • • 
can anything be more classical than that the 01 ;:iit 
tion should be located on the highest point of 1 1' • 
the midst of all the other facult&s which concui w 
maintain tiiis noble and grateftil sentiment? In 
gical figure this angle is dtuated in the highest \. '• 
of heaven, being the tenth house thereof, and p*^ * 
side, by the ninth house** the house of religion -*- 
and succeeded by the devenlh house on one ddc > 
friends, a«istance, and hopes^so that, wheth« ' 
the organs w^iich surround the oigan of ven • • 
nature and significations of the houees in as; 
side the mid-teaven or south angle, we cannc ' 
vinced that a certain analogy exists, which 1 
more evident as we seek to loakeiUK vompariK 
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The western aof^ is that part or division ef ike heavens in 
and above the point of the western horizon, it is numbered the 
seventh house of heaven by astrologer^ and mgniftfs the house 
or compartment allotted for wife, husband, or lovers, the per- 
sons with whom we are in partners, the 



tittvd la, «r tki knw aai OMUtry itt wlAA aw «M 

a Aividini arOfet iHiltfibr aart «riflie iMai j^ 

in diiaaa^araitaBl^giaal house. Tha nail— 1 rf ita jaJawl 
BMlttes, ae aiiBiifa^ ha phiBnoUigy» ly^pear Aa aaaM|MM|d 
tiha^gatteafaMaf UttsaM^S Sae w^hmm Aa aV* 

af iiiidiiliiriiniiiii|ar oaanwitiTBtTWnnaij aa>kliiBH>irtaai<rai|| 

4m^ (wiwa larfl daaatisjad) ftr aoaie partkadar jdaQa,gaBMW» 

aa a^poMMMtoaatlile in iife, arte tern inatchMiual dUaane. 

HJapaiiaaittvaaiaB. or love of eflapriafe is alao limiid fcaaui 



aiiridh %ai a aaar alRnitf to the desuea < , 

•a^ipas^ 1^ oagfm of ^ttacttunent is also aasodatad wlth^kiaMa* 
aatuat in itkt - wa a toHi aagla and sovaath ,' 
tte ladd iKirtiaa af this anf^. The otti 
iirtiaiaiiamiBi are xalher vatiiad, w^aUtt ia 



niaahilnMMaisMn 




itfaudil 
aflhairiitfllt^, and vdwi fafended wtt 1km i 
iaianadlaal ftaaihka,fi«ea ttdhk andaaanlar «i^ 
evaiy dhatada hy panavafiaaoe and aolk«%7Mt atebMidMl 
with the animal amMBttidtiM. it imdlaaittatB aw M aB ai d i llraf l to 
m eeamuilaQ, Mxm anaiainiaa fmtam >at (iaa 'aaMMnfaMaqfU 
i^diaUaMMinelluBaill|iaat^< •■-^ 



or TMCcriMft. 



Bright star! thou seem'st an atigdJight 
l^ermitted to enjoy the night 

tn watching mortal dee— 
^lad thhie aU-diamond eye should 4()oar» 
Those mysteries of earth to know, 

Which earth would know of thee ! 

Or hast thou bum'd for scenes of airth, 
To wanton in their showy mirth, 

And leave thy native s|diere 1 
And judg*d by an Almighty lumd 
fo view, and so despise the land 

Thou would'st not lov^, but fear ? 

Or art some guardian spirit, doom'd— 
Witti thine own purity illumM* 

That heav'nly vigils keep- 
To mark the lAssions of eadi breast. 
Make tumult in thdr very rest, 

And note how mortals sleep ? 

Or art thou but a glimpse of li|^t, 
Befiected from the simsbine bngfat, 

lliat left us with the dav? 
Which, gone in other worlds to rove, 
Sent thee, blest token of his love. 

To lamp night's dreary way. 

O, fiury twinkler of a world. 

Whose mysteries are ^ darkness fiifW/ 

To mortals scanty lore ! 
We only know thou art above. 
We only gaze, and gazing love. 

And loving, must adore ! 



TJin>ea9rAin>iir&— The miad, betareen idlenaat Jaid coo- 
sUacy, fixes on what U easy and agraeabte to it. Tl^habit 
always sets bounds to our inqnines. No nam was evar at the 
liauUe to atiatdi his geaina at Ar as it wfiiMgo* 
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A CHAPTER ON COMETS. 

The appetraace in out H^trens of atioUi«r of these strtn^ 
and wayward visitors^ which, by the way, was first seen and 
communicated to us by an esteemed correspondent at Ports- 
mouth, has induced us throw together from a variety of sources 
a few interesting particulars Concerning them. Perhaps of all 
the celestial objects which have arrested the attention of man- 
kind, none have excited such general and livdy apprehension 
as those upon the consideration of which we now enter. Un- 
doubtedly their sudden appearance, rapid movements, and 
occasionally extraordinary aspect, were calculated to awaken 
terror in ages of ignorance and superstition, and to originate the 
wild conjectures that are on record respecting their character 
and office. The Romans regarded a comet which was seen in 
the year 44 betbre our era as a celestial chariot conveying the 
sold of Caesar, who had been assassinated a short time before 
its advent, to the skies. Cometary bodies have been deemed 
the vehicles in which departed spirits are shipped by their 

guardian angels fi)r the realms of Paradise; and on the other 
and, thev have been viewed as the active agents of natural 
and moral evil upon the surfiuie of the earth, and been formally 
consigned to ecclesiastics for excommunication and cursing. A 
volume of no inconsiderable dimensions might be compiled, and 
not without interest, from the accounts of old chronicles res- 
pecting their appearances, registering the quaintly expressed 
opinions of the chroniclers concerning them, the terrestrial 
events they have tacked to them as effects to a cause, and the 
deportment to which men have been moved by the apparition of 

<« the biasing star 

Threat'ning the world with £unine, plague, and war : 
To prinoes, death ; to kingdoms, many ciusses ; 
To all estates, inevitable losses ; 
To herdsmen, rot ; to ploughmen, hapless seasons ; 
To sailors^ storms ; lo scitks, civil treasons.** 

We have the word cotnet from the Greek coma, or hair, a title 
wbidi had its origin In the hahry appearance of^ exhibited, a 
nebulosity, haze, or kind of luminous vapour, being otte of the 
characteristics or these bodies. Their general features are a 
definite point or nucleus-^ nebulous ught surrounding the 
nucleus, the hair, called by the French c&velKre— and a nimi- 
nous train preceding or fbllowing the nucleus. Milton refers 
to one of these attributes in a passage which cotmtenances the 
popular superstition :— 

<'Satanitood 
Unterrifiad) and like a comet burned, 
That iires the length of Ophiucus huge, 
In th* arctic sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.'' 

Anciently, when the train preceded the nucleus, as is the case 
when a comet has nassed its perihelion, and recedes from the 
sun, it was caDed the beard, being only termed the tail when 
seen following the nucleus as the sUn is approached. This 
distinction has disappeared from all modern astronomical works, 
and the latter name is given to the appendage, whatever its 
apparent pomtion. NeiAer this luminous attendant, the taM, 
nor the nucleus, are now consklered essential conetary «to> 
ments, but all bodies are dassed ascomeu whioh have a motion 
of their own, and describe orbits ol' an extremaly eloBgated 
form. There are seteral nlain pokits of difilrance between 
comets and planets* The juanets move in the same diraetian 
from west to east, which b »tronon^callycalM direct motion i 
but die movements of comets ars ofUn ftom east to west, or 
retingrade. The ortiits of all the phmeu are confined to a 
zona of no great breadth on either side of the ecliptic i but the 
paU» of comets cut the ecliptic in every dirsction, some being 
even perpendicular to it, traversing the heavens in all parts. 
The twntrast is striking likewise between the forms oftheir 
reapectite oridts. A hoop will, with no gieat inaccuracy, re- 
present the courses of planets, but the cometary paths are im- 
mensdy elongated ellipses, their breadth bearing no proportion 
to thehr length. Only one end of the ellipse Hes within the visible 
limits of the solar system, in the case of the great m^jerity of 
these bodies* They only visit our gaee, therefoiYi duraig «n» 



part of their course, and that a veanr email nart, travelling 
during the rest of their journey fiu: Wond the range of the 
most distant planet, into spaces inaccessible to our sight. The 
circumstances of their motions plainly distinguish uem from 
the planets, iixed stars, and nebulas. '^Plauetary coiifiguratUm 
is also uniformly globular, but tlie external appearances of 
comets exhibit great diversities of £brm, from that of an irre- 
gular wisp of cloud to a simple spherical luminosity, or a 
strongly defined sciniitar-shapea aspect. 

Most of the ancients, following Aristotlei regarded comets 
simply as meteors bom and perishing in the atmosphere of tlie 
earUi. Seneca, however, clearly classed them with the enduring 
realities of nature, havuig a definite path, and not wandering 
uncertainly through a transient existence. " I cannot believe,^ 
he observes, " that a comet is a fire suddenly kindled, but that 
it ought to rank among the eternal works of nature ; it has its 
proper place, and is not easily moved from thence ; it goes its 
course, and is not extinguished, but runs ofi^fr-om us ;** and he 
anticipates the arrival of a Newton or Halley to determine 
their orbits, and the laws of thek motions. Tycho Brahe took 
the initial step in the path of true discovery by assigninff them 
a place out or the terrestrial atmosphere. By caretul observa- 
tion of the comet of 1577, he proved its extra-lunar position in 
space. It vielded no sensible diumalparaliax, and was there- 
fore beyond the region of the moon. Herelius next ascertained 
the concavity of the orbits of comettL which Tycho had sup- 
posed to be straight lines. Newton demonstrated their real 
path round the sun to be either in a parabola, an ellipse whose 
transverse diameter is extended to infinity, so that they appear. 
Vanish, and are gone for ever, or in an ellipse so elongated as 
to be insensibly different from a parabola within visible limits. 
Hidley finall v, after a laborious comparison of elements^ arrive 
at a measuraUe ellipse as the orbit of one of those bodies ; and 
predicted the periodic return of the oluecty which has twice 
appeared at the time appointed to verify his conclusion* 

Tlie three features of nebulosity, nucleus, and tail, are 
usually assqpied to cometary bodies, but many are destitute of 
the latter appendsge, and also without any clear\y defined 
tHicleus. Tne^ appear as simple nebulosities, globular masses 
of vapour, having no central condensation, through which the 
feeblest of the stars readily shine. Herschel perceived a star 
of the sixth ma^itude through the centre of tiie comet with- 
out nucleus of lue vear 1795 ; and a star of the eleventh mag- 
nitude was perfectly distuiguished by Struve thro^jh the mia- 
die of one <a the short-period comets. Otliers present a nucleus 
strongly defined, with surrounding nebulositjjr, the ^^^honid 
iaur^of poetry* The vapoury euvelojie is oini towards the 
toitral point, but suddenly becomes lunuuous at some distance 
from it, so as to resemble a ring resting in equilibrium around 
a star, like the ring of Saturn. The cometary nuclei often 
Ihine with a light as vivacious as that of the planets> and exceed 
them in splendour upon nearing the sun. They vary oon^ 
iiderably in their diameters, but are in general very sioall. 
The measurement of the diameters of £v9 given by An^ 
range between thirty-three miles and three thousand two 
hundred* Th^ external apnearanoe of other comets exhibits 
the three Jbatures combineo, and these are remarkable ol^ects* 
occasionally presenting a terrific aspect. Immense spaces are 
lometimea covered bv the luminous trains^ or taik, as much as 
ninety or a hundrea d^rees; so that while the nucleus has 
been b^w the horizon, the train has reached the zenith, 
Itdretching throu{^ an extent of nearly a hundred and fifty 
tnillions of miles. The tails app^ to stream from that part of 
the nucleus which is farthest mun the sun, but seldom in the 
direction of a straij^t luie joining the two bodies. They 
generally exhibit a sensible curvature, bendinf towards that 
Fegion of the heavens last quitted by the comet, and casts have 
been observed in which they have formed a right angle with 
the nucleus* 

Towards the close of the year 1680, a coaMt» iUustriomi on 
account of its observers, and marently fimmdaUe from its 
aspect^ ap|ieared within the visible limits of our lorstem, and 
approximated nearer to its centre than any bo^y of which we 
have any record. It finally vanished from terr^trial gaze in 
the pionth of March 1681, and has not smce been seen. The 
tnind of £urope was pi:ufoyndly imfvewed with the vast awe, 
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velocity, and form of this object, which engaged the accurate 
observation of Flamstead and Cassini, and the mathematical 
science of Bemouilli, Newton, and Halley. After its perihe- 
lion passage, its appearance, as seen from Paris, and particularly 
from Constantinople, was most imposing. The train reached 
to the zenith when the nucleus had set below the horizon, 
coruscations attending the whole length of the luminosity, 
giving to the phenomenon the aspect of a wrathftil messenger, 
and not that of a tranquil body pursuing a harmless course. 
The greatest length of the tail was computed to be 123 millions 
of mues, and in two days an extent of sixty millions of miles 
was emitted from the nucleus. Its average velocity was 
upwards of 800 thousand miles an hour. A traveller through 
our heavens, covering such a space, and rushing with such 
speed through the firmament, might well excite tne astonish- 
ment of mankind. It must not be imagined that this rate of 
motion is its average orbital velocity. In obedience to the 
Keplerian law its pace slackens in receding from the sun. 
Accordinf;^ to the computation of Newton, this Dody anproacbed 
the sun within the 163rd part of the semidiameter of tne earth^s 
orbit, being rather more than half a million of miles from bis 
centre, and not more than 144,000 apart from his surface. If 
the projectile force had been stopped, in three minutes it would 
have closed with his mass. In such a situation it must have 
been exposed to a temperature which in an instant would 
dissipate any substance with which we are acquainted. New- 
ton calculated the body of the comet to have been heated to a 
degree two thousand times greater than that of red-hot iron. 
This comet is supposed to be identical with the one that ap- 
peared about the time of Csesar's death, with that which was 
seen in the reign of Justinian in the year 531, and with another 
in the year 1106 in the reign of Henry II. Comparing these 
dates, we find, from before Christ forty-four to 531, iSives a 
period of 575 years. Again, from 531 to 1 106, leaves a second 
period of 575 years; and from 1106 to 1610, a period of 574 
years, which Newton supposed to be about its periodic tinie. 
If this conjecture be correct, the comet is now winging its 
flight from the sun far beyond the orbit of Uranus, and will 
not return from its long pilgrimage to revisit the fountain of 
light till the year 2155. How vast th6 circuit ! How 
opposite the circumstances of the two extreme points of the 
route— the perihelion, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
solar glory— the aphelion, at the probable distance of thirteen 
thousand millions of miles from him. At the far extremity, 
the sun, if observed by a spectator, would appear simply as a 
point of light, and at the other extremity the solar orb would 
be seen nearly fillinff the whole hemisphere. At the first re- 
corded appearance of this comet, it was seen as a long-haired 
star in the skies of Rome during the games which the youthful 
Augustus exhibited in honour of Venus and his uncle, the 
assassinated Caesar ; and while the inhabitants of the capital 
hailed the object as the Julium Sidus, conveying aloft the soul 
of the dictator, his ambitious successor secretly regarded it as 
a pressage of bis own ^lory, while apparently fiming in with the 
popular notion. PUny has preserved to us his published 
memorial respecting it, which ran as follows : — '* In tnose days 
duriujg the solemnity of my games there was seen a blazing 
star for seven days t»zether, in that region of the sky which is 
under the north star Septentriones ; it arose about the eleventh 
hour of the day, bright and clear, and was evidently seen in all 
lands ; by that star it was signified that the soul of Csesar 
was received among the divine powers of the immortal gods." 
** At its second exhibition, in the fifth year of .Tustiman, in 
the month of Septenfiber, the comet was seen during twenty 
days in the western heavens with a tail inclining towards the 
north. The Byzantine writers applied to it the name of 
Ijampadias, because of its resemblance to a burning lamp. Its 
third visit is mentioned by the chroniclers, who describe it as 
like the blaze of the sun, having an immense train. At its 
ftmrih return, there was a cultivated science able to grapple 
with its phenomena, and divest them of a supernatural 
character. Upon its fifth appearance, after more than three 
centuries and a half from tne present have elapsed, if the 
estimate of the periodic time be correct. Gibbon has speculated 
upon its course and phase engaging the astronomers of some 
future capital in the Siberian or American wilderness. Calcui 



latine backwards the periodic time, Whiston broiight a return 
of this comet into coincidence with the era of the l)eluge, ot 
which he conceived it to have been the agoit He broacnea 
likewise the presumptuous foncy of lost spirits beujg incarce- 
rated in this bodv, and hurried by it to the extremes ot perish- 
ing cold and devouring fire, as a part of their punishment. 
Such chimeras deserve no serious notice. 
(To he continued,) 



A SONNET. 



I LOVE to wander, at the close of day. 
Amid a grove of ancieut forest trees, 
AVhose branches, gently ruflled by the breeze. 

Admit at intervals a golden ray. 

Fretting with light and shade the leaf-strewn way. 
The rude untrodden paths; no sound is there, 
Nor life, nor motion, to distract the air ; 

Silence uninterrupted holds her sway. 

At such a time the soul is borne away 
From earth and all its sublunary tilings, 
And. rising high on Contemplation's wings, 

Doth^n ideal regions fondly stray, , 

'Mid scenes of wondrous beauty, fiur and bright. 

Boundless as are its feelings of delight. Londa. 



FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 

Genius.— Who can controul the fljght of genius J-^^^o ««t 
bounds to ita iUimiUble course! The mornmg lark in lU 
heavenward career soars not half so high. The fiithomless 
abyss of the whirlpool presenU no bamer to its fbrce. Omni- 
potent as is genius, yet how often do we find it a source ot 
iniaery to the hapless possessor, and especially, too, when that 
posseior is a female ! The genius of man, for i^ood or ev J, is 
admired even for its eccentricity. The glowuig cems that 
sparkle in the mind of woman are too often clouded by envy, 
and tarnished by deceit. 

Tibs of CoNSANOUiinTY.— ^Vhat pang is fq^aljo, ^a^ ^ 
finding a chUd unworthy of that love which, althouA hw con- 
duct may forfeit aU riAt to its possession, he yet Tiolds by a 
tenure which cannot be annuUedl There is t^ pecul^tr m 
the ties of consanguinity diflfering from all others, that, wnat- 
ever circumstance may estrange near relations^-whateyer lapse 
of time may intervene between parting and meeting— the 
mysterious, undefinable chain, that unites th«r being, w^V 
continue to last as long as life itself; and it is impossible tor 
any great shock to occur to one of the parUes, that wiU not, 
when known, afiect the other. 

Light a«d Heat of the Suk*— The sun has been usually 
considered as a planet, but should be numbered among the 
stars, because be agrees with them in the continual emissm 
of light, and in apparenUy retaining his reTa^ve situaticm wiUi 
very Uttle variation- His radiant orb is in figure a spheroid, 
surrounded by an atmosphere of extreme tenuity and mat 
extent. The sun constantly emits streams of bght, whicft, 
being reflected by the phmets they fiill upon, can be asco:- 
tainSi to extend with inconceivable swiftness into space nearly 
two thousand milUons of miles ; how fer beyond the rwons of 
Uranus is left to coiyecture, as well as the further effecU ot 
their impingement upon planetary surfaces. And what even- 
tually becomes of this wonderful traversing emanation r JUust 
it not reach at least as far as the aphelia of comete ? The solar 
rays, thus transmitted through space in every direcUon, must 
affect the several heavenly bodies very differently, on account 
of the varieties in their atmospheres, and because the inten- 
sity of both Hf^t and heat diminishes as the square of* the dis- 
tam^e increases. 
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In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
(fratuitously^ in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples of Astrological Science. 



To OUR QiTERisTs.— Thi« department of our work involrestlie Bolation 
of " horary questions," so called fronj a figure of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derired. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to sfecify 
the exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be giren accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy consider 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public, Thr Astrolooer hopes that the liberality of his oflTer will pro- 
tect him from tiie correspondence of those who desire adjudication upon 
friToloas subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and fiiolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be reaUy anxious, 
can be solred with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to " The Astroluocr " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. A. J. — You must be cautious in entering into a union under 
the circumstances, as we can see no indications of certain 
prosperity. 

C: V. — There isi no probability of your relative's return from 
America. The ot^er questions we cannot decipher. 

^ IN Libra. — Alas Cor the inconstancy of womankind, coquettes 
are the curses of society. Think no more of her ; she is un- 
worthy of your love ; but an alliance will not be the result of 
her new intimacy. You will live to find one infinitely her 
superior. 

Nathan Cossky. — By adhering to the plans laid down" for you 
by your present physician, you will speedily recover ; but you 
must second his exertions by your own. Do not give way to 
despondency, seek change of scene, mix in society, laugh 
longly and loudly every morning when you get up, and by so 
doing you will be restored to health without further sacrifice 
of time or money. 

" Faith** and " Hope.** — As soon as the necessary calculations 
can be made, both results shall be forwarded to the writer. 
We commiserate your present situation, though we foresaw it, 
but it was then too late to avert the calamity, notwithstanding 
our earnest remonstrances. 

Dubious. — The connection of great events with small causes we 
have before noticed. The vacillating treachery of King John 
* was .the immediate cause of the Magna Charta, and the 
passion of Henry V HI. for a beautiful woman the proximate 
link to the Reformation. The mistake of turning down one 
street instead of another led to Captain Cook's voyage round 
the worid, and the sudden impulse to read a daily newspaper 
on one particular day has changed the current of many a man's 
lif^. Your cast?, howerer singulai*, is no nov^l one. For itluib 
lr«tiotii Iff eur fAilynvmbfrt. 



Sarah Ann Tobias.— If you enter a second time into the mar- 
riage state, it -srould not be productive of happiness. The 
party mentioned would be productive of much benefit, and an 
interview is advisable. 

Leo.— The mistake has been corrected, and the number sent. 
We have already got an article in preparation on the Egyptian 
and Chaldaic systems of occult philosophy. The moon in 
aspect with Saturn invariably produces a cold gloomy atmo- 
sphere, with misty rains and low heavy clouds. It has long 
been the opinion of eminent astro-meteorologists that the moon 
does not act, like the planets, by her own original power, but 
that when she forms aspects with the sun and planets simul- 
taneously, she plays the part of an electric conductor, and fires 
the train, as it were, already laid and ready to explode. 

S. K. — The present union in contemplation will never lake place, 
but on the day succeeding your thirtieth birthday you may 
expect a train of events which will offer to your notice another, 
more eligible. 

Vox Clamantis.— You have omitted to give the year of birtli, 
without which the month and date are of no avail. Read 
carefully and attentively our early numbers, and you will be 
greatly benefited by the advice therein contained. 

X. Y. 7,. — It is still one of the unrevealed problems of modem 
astronomy, but we have before alluded to the subject. There 
are many such instances on record. In November, 1572, whilst 
Tycho Brahe was returning home one evening, he saw a bright 
star suddenly make its appearance in Uie constellation 
Cassiopeia, and soon after the whole attention of Europe was 
drawn to this phenomenon. Its brilliance was so great as to 
cause Tycho's staff to throw a shadow ; and having continued 
visible for sixteen months, it gradually diminished its lustre, 
and finally disappeared in March, 1574. Thirty-two years 
after— in 1G04— another star of surpassing brilliancy blazed 
forth in the constellation Serpentarius, remained visible a 
year, and then vanished. Kepler was one of its observers, and 
adopted the hypothesis that it proceeded from some vast com- 
bustion. It is impossible to imagine anything more awfully 
tremendous than a conflagration which should last so long, and 
be visible at such an enormous distance. If these are worlds 
that contain the elements of their own destruction — as reason 
and revelation alike teach us to believe — we may, indeed, be 
lost in the conception of such a fearful climax. 

Atack. — Both the epistles of yourself and friend have been re- 
ceived, but we must have the hours of birth. 

Thomas Wilson. — You will not succeed in the attainment of 
your object, and to even make the attempt would subject you 
to a combination of circumstances equally disappointing an^ 
distasteful. 

X. A. B. — The wish will not be obtained, but the second query 
is productive of a better solution. The reply is— Good. 

C. M. — We certainly receive some extraordinary letters occa- 
sionally, but the one that emanates from your pen transcends 
all our prorious experience. It developes a perfectly new 
phase of the human mind— an illustration of a passion never 
before found out of Virgil, It is one, moreover, we scarcely 
know how to answer but in a spirit of astrological curiosity, 
which, perchance, influenced us at the time we erected the 
horary flgure. The jesult is, that though the feeling now 
exists, and is returned by the other party, you must not ex- 
pect it to be permanent. 

Anne Dutton.— The afiection is one of the head, not the heart. 
Give up all thoughts of a matrimonial engagement, and seek a 
less flighty and more suitable partner. 

W. Parker. — If you can throw the nativity into a new shape, 
with a longer and more emphatic judgment, your request shall 
be complied with. 

J. Brownlbss.— If your speculation occur on the 6th of July it 
will turn out unfavourable. Choose rather the 9th, when a 
trine with Jupiter will produce a result more satisfactory. A 
reply to the other question has been forwarded. 

T. DuiLLEY. — We should be most happy io forward our corre- 
spondent's views were it in our power, but it is not. Write 
to "R. J. Morrison, fisq.i Painstviok, nmr Gloucester)" wh9 
Mrill, ^'% h«Tf no ^oHbti comply with ypur rf qqetti 
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JoHM BiOHiu.— We My conenr wiUi otu votihy crUic*i opl. 
nion of the matter* but he mutt be well aware of the extra 
expense which such an arrangement would inTol?e. The 
liftyaia^ffg maltii|licity of his literary labours totally preclude — 
eren were it desirable— the Editor's interference with the pub- 
lisher's department ; but the insertion was from the first pro- 
dnctire oi a remonstrance, and now the original contract has 
expired, will neyer again be repeated. By adopting our corre- 
spondent's suggestion — however much we might ourselves 
wish it— the circulation of this periodical would be confined 
to a few, instead of appealing, as it now does, to the thoughts 
and sympathies of the million. We promulgate the art in its 
general, not individual, sense. 

C. W. M.— You will eventually surmount the difficulties under 
which yon at present labour, but we are afraid the application 
will not prove a successful one. For all fortunate days, con- 
sult our Calendar. 

A Well-wisubx.— You have only anticipated an announcement 
tiiat will be made this next week. It is our intention to pub- 
lish, early in the autumn, "The Attrologer^i Almanac** for 
1846, which will contain all the information you require. A 
diiury of fortunate and unpropitious influences will be ap- 
pended, and other valuable and exclusive matter will be in- 
eluded, for a price so moderate as to place it within the reach 
ofaU. 

FelSo. — The sixth year will lead to a very serious illness, but 
we judge the boy will recover. In his sixteenth danger again 
awaits him, but the opposing benevolence of Jupiter averts 
the threatening evil, and he bids fair, on the attainment of 
manhood, to marry well and live prosperously. 

ATEAMENTUM.—The patient will recover. An alliance is likely 
to ensue by the month of May following. 

R. S. 8. (Leed|,)"-The property will not be recovered. 

S4TVftNiu8 Capricornus.— The copies have been forwarded, as 
requested, to the address enclosed. 

E. H.— Prom the indications given, we judge your relative is 
now abroad, in good circumstances and health. In December 
next you will have a clue afforded you probably to his loca- 
tion. 

Viator.— The prompt realisation of our prediction must have 
indeed startled you, but to us it is far from being a matter of 
flurpriae. We daily receive similar letters, testifying to what 
our correspondents are pleased to call the " wond^ul accu- 
racy*' of our replies. There is nothing supernatural about it 
at all ; it is a pure matter of logarithms and mathematical 
calculation, that should no more create aatonishment than that 
two and two make four. We feel obliged for the recommen- 
dation. 

BECEIVED.— D. E. G. (You will remain some time where 
vou now are, but do not think of marriage for three years 
longer. It will not be the one you think, and you will not 
travel).— E. H. S. (You will never marry, but your circum- 
stance will soon improve). — Gemini Kobn (The person will 
be a future acquaintance. The tales will not be reprinted, 
from their length).— J. L. W. (We see no chance, anu advise 
you to give up all hope).— Margaret Elizabeth (We are 
afraid not). — ^Y. M. (Success will be denied you).— C. Harvey 
(The first opportunity).— M. J. C. (Not for two years to 
come).— P. G. (No).— John G — n (We can say no more on 
the subject, other than advising you to follow the course recom- 
mended by your friends). — Juua ni Moki fYou may antici-* 
pate a realisation of your wishe8).«-€oNRAO (We cannot now 
spare the time, but in a few weeks we shall have more leisure). 
•^Elizarrtu (Seek employmeiit through service, and you 
will both wed and mrosper).— E. B. (Already answered.)—' 
David (Businese wiU improve in the month ensuing, but you 
had better obtain a sitiiatioii).-^RKROA (You will recover, 
but oirmuDftanoea will cause a change of place).— Littlr 
BrtL (Try a diroree, and adopt '< patience" for y^ur motto). 
— W. H. L. (We judge you will go abroad next spring.)—* 
Carolinr H. (You cannot expect the sweets without the 
BOUTS.)— M. Clarck (It will enwate from the party you de* 



sire).— If . B. R. (Ton Ut« Men him, aftd naxt year will 
many himO^-du:^ M. ( Yor wil havR a vety io|ig time to 
wait, if you ever marrv at aU.V-P. M. R. (Mamme will hn- 
prove your condition, but wait ere you close the pnimt offer.) 
— E, ViRQo (Your future pronNsets are good, nut repeated 
change of place is indicated).— P. L. T. (Six weeka.)— J. M. 
(He will not)— E. K. E. (You will not leave this year.)— 
H. E. P. (Beware of a (iedse lover ^ an aoeident by water.) 
— M. A. Coles (When April next anivea, b^l^ippy and con- 
tented).— Eliza D. (You will, sooner than you expect.) — 
E. C. H. (You impose upon us too gftat a task at onoe.S — 
J. L. (You must calmly await the result of circumstances j— 
P. R. (We question the permanence of the attachment.}--- 
Mabel Vine (Neither of the proposed queries come within 
the scope of <Mlre/o^).— B. Lt (You do not know him. Of 
your own country. Yes, in your twenty-sixth year).— E. F : 
(Wait for a time.)— Mart Ann Lewis (You will soon re- 
move. Your twenty-third year).— Joseph M. (Your prospects 
are good, but your genius seema of a mechanical cast. Success 
would not attend you in the quarter mentioned.) — Ann E. 
(The situation will be ultimately gained, but the offer will 
lead to no good result.)— Maud (Adopt it).— Elizabethian 
(You will speedily find out the perpetrators of the robbery. 
Expect a change in November).— John (The partv will not 
be your wife).— De Lact (To return).— B. C. B. (Send ad- 
dress, &c., and it shall be done.)— E. R. (He must write him- 
self. )^^thers in ottx next. 

Received too late for rrRTHER Notice this Week.— 
"M. P. J.." "Fide et Fortitudine,'' " T. H.,*' " E. 
Spooner," " W. T. G.,'* &o. dr., who shall all have our 
earliest attention. 

Our next number will contain some startling revelatioss of 
supernatural lore. Our friends should give early orders to the 
booksellers and newsvenders. 



GENERAL NOTICE. 

All the back numbers of this unique and original publication 
have been reprinted, and can now, without extra eharge, be ob- 
tained through any bookseller in town or country. For a small 
sum like eighteen-pence, the purchi^Ber would be thus in posses- 
sion of a complete volume on the Occult Sciences, and the 
general tendency of its pages to elevate and refine will be ad- 
mitted by all who hare had the opportunity of perusal. For 
those gratifying and enoonraging letters which he has received 
from men of high intellect and lofty station, the Astrologer here 
begs to offer his sincere, though comprehensive, acknowledg- 
ments, and lurges his friends and subscribers generally to recom 
mend a work which aims at disseminating a creed of TRUTH 
and BEAUTY, inculcating the hi^iest doctrine which the human 
mind is capable of receiving, and eadeavoaring to sow the seeds 
of hope and concord, that may ripen into a future harvest of 
'' peace and good will to all men." Esto prrpbtua ! 



Parts /., //., and III, qf " The Astrologer** are now ready, in a 
kattdemnely embellished Wrapper, wUh numerous JUustraHons^ 
price Sixpence; and may be obtained through every Book* 
seller in town and country, ^Part IV, can also be obtained, 
price One Shilling, 

*^* All letters and coMtmunications are requested to he fddressed 
to "The Astrologer,*' U, WelHngton^street North, Strand, 
London, 



London: Primed byS, Taylqa, Georte-jrtrd, Prary-cooit, Struul. Pob- 
lUhed bv Richard HadclivviPond, tt II, We0&»tton-itrefit North, Str»d: 
and Mid by Vkkers, Stnnge, Cletve, B«rf«r, P^itcN, Ckmmn, Burtii, and %U 
BookfeUen, 
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THE SPIRITS AMONQ THE CLOUDS. 

That Nature abhors a vacuum, is a sajing among natural 
philosophers ostensibly founded upon truth. A reflective 
mind arrives, by necessity, at the conclusion that creation is as 
illimitable in minuteness as it is in magnitude ; and that we 
cannot imagine the existence of nothingness (to use a paradox) 
in any portion of the Universe. If, by the aid of optical in- 
struments, we descend to the consideration of the very minims 
which form our own earth, we discover that every particle is 
fraught with life to an extent that defies calculation. A single 
drop of water, as we observed in oiu: last number, is peopled 
with creatures of all imaginable shapes, in the enjoyment of 
their various attributes, actuated by their innate passions, and 
pursuing their prey with as much eagerness as the huge beasts 
that roam about the forests. And thus, on investigation, 
the pathologist is amazed to find that the very air which we 
inhale, and the very blood which circulates in our veins, teem 
with living things so infinitely small in their proportions as to 
baffle our unassisted senses. The merest blade of grass is a 
kingdom in itself, and every crevice in creation is populous 
with existence, admirably and fantastic in its formation. 

Bearing these fiicts in mind, is it not contrary to right reason 



to conceive that the worlds which are scattered about space ai 
such a vast distance from each other, are alone the regions 9/ 
Ufi /—that Omniscience restricts itself simply to these atoms 
of eternity, and fills them only with living creatures ?— that 
these globes are moreover rendered the sole arenas Ibr the 
prodigal display of the creative power?— and that the vast 
intervals which separate the various heavenly bodies form one 
prodigious and desolate void 1 The mere assumption of such a 
notion appears to us little short of actual blasphemy. While 
we perceive the vegetable kingdom stored so carefiilly in its 
minutest parts with such myriads of lives, we cannot, without 
an insult to Omnipotence, deny the creed of many of the Rosi* 
crucians, that all space is thronged with sentient beings, with« 
out number and without boundary, whether in immensity ov 
littleness. This belief has been casually hinted at in ^'^anotri,*' 
but the idea has not hitherto been considered with the serious- 
ness due to its importance. Though it is impossible, of course, 
to reduce the problem to positive certainty, there is a real 
splendour and majesty in the supposition that immaterial crea- 
tures are afloat in the blue glory of the sky, and that happi* 
ness, and love, and all those etherial joys of which our limited 
intellects can entertain but a fiunt conception, nevel in thoee 
realms of air. To those to whom thla falicy ia a novelty, the 
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question starilefl them into delight with its magnificence, and 
thejr feel, to employ the exquisite imagery of Keats, ^* like 
some mut^ watcher of the skies when a new planet swims into 
his ken.'* Who shall answer our inquiry in the n^^ative — 
Axe there spirits among the cbuds ? 

Doubtless many have remarked, in their springtime rambles, 
upon a tree, otherwise of delicious green, a single leaf red pre- 
maturely with something like the autumnal russet ; and they 
have wondered that upon that insignificant Aagment of vegeta- 
tion a horde of insects in countless numbers have found repose 
and nourishment, and that their presence imparted to the foliage 
its dun crimson hue. Is the conjecture too quaint to imagine 
that thegoigeous colours which are so frequently visible at the 
dawning and the dying of the day, are suffused among the 
clouds by legions of bright beings thronging together in the 
etherial dome ? Are those fidry battlements and cities which 
are repeatedly formed by the upper clouds, or the cirrus, tenant- 
less and lonesome? Those mimic fimes and temples which 
are raised in an instant by the fickle vapours above, and which 
mock us with their evanescence—are they solitary and desolate? 
Or rather, may not creatures of impalpable loveliness reign 
among those cloudlets, hover above the pleasant regions of the 
world, bodiless but seeing? Who shall answer, ^'Nay?'' 
These reflections may appear extravagant to some, but we are 
influenced in their utterance by the calm dictates of judgment ; 
we look upou the ineffable glory of those realms amid the cloud, 
and amid the sunshine, we paraphrase the before-mentioned 
saying of the philosophers^ and exclaim, God iaves not the void! 
But even conceding that such thoughts are visionary (which, 
nevertheless, we boldly deny), our most unimaginative cavillers 
must confess, at least, that they are not the less beautiful-— and 
a " thing of beauty is a joy for ever!" We would, however, 
simply question these uncompromising materialists if it be 
probable that the twenty millions of miles and upwards whidi 
intervene between this world and Sirius, the nearest of the 
itars, may be regarded as a sheer vacuity ? The supposition, 
as we have already remtrked, is preposterous. This prodigious 
territory, therefore, must be inhabited : our organs of vision 
inform us that the beings which people that space can scarcely 
be substantial ; the deduction is self-evident. Of the monsters 
which glide in the secret depths of the gigantic ocean, man has, 
without doubt, but a dreamy and superficial cognizance ; and 
it is more than possible that marine reptiles, of a loathsome 
and enormous character, crawl among the weeds and coral 
vocks in the profundity of the great seas, such as human eyes 
have never beheld. In a similar manner we are ignorant of 
the population of the immeasurable ether, which it is obvious 
otmiHii, according to the acknowledged laws of nature, be a 
talent and dismal wilderness. 

There is a tradition prevalent among the Chinese, and which 
a fyw years ago was narrated in the shape of a tale by a popular 
author — a tndition of an ancient seer who, through some mys- 
tBdous and occult studies, was enabled to increase the scope of 
his vision with regard to material objects— in other words, to 
fpdue to eyes with the power of microscopes of marvellous 



efiicacy ; insomuch that the fairest landscape became to this 
tage repulsive and terrible, since in it he could discern the 
smallest animalculse; so that the crystal draught from the 
fountain, which had previously alleviated his thirst, became a 
a sulyject of abhorrence, being to his sight instinct with as- 
tounding life ; the fragrant moss, which used to afford him 
agreeable repose, appeared swarming with creeping things ; the 
breeze, which once revived him by its freshness, made him 
shudder with the multitude of its insect populac ; until the 
overmuch wisdom of the philosopher became a bane and a tor- 
ment to himself, conveying hideous visions to his mind through 
the malific influence of his senses. 

Wliat matchless spectacles, on the contrary, would be im- 
folded to our imaginations, were those veils torn aside which 
conceal from the gaze and scrutiny of man the dwellers in the 
fields of space ! Then might our souls be ravished with the 
effulgence of an unsubstantial universe; the dim vistas of the 
atmosphere might appear animate with glorious phantoms, and 
the still twilight might be visibly haunted by beings of celestial 
aspect I It is no phantasy of an overwrought brain to meditate 
upon the creatures that populate the intermediate portions of 
creation. Common sense declares that the boundless expanse 
of space is not merely fraught with existences on the different 
spheres which intersect it with their orbits, and that the stu* 
pendens regions of the heavens between the planets constitute 
one " cold, grey, dark, illimitable void.*' How, then, can 
common sense deny that there are spirits among tre 

Gold.— The undecomposed indivisibility of this worshipped 
mineral could never have entered into the creed of the old 
alchemists, else its production, except from its own invisible 
atoms, would have shown the impossibility. . And is not this 
invisibility palpably shown (giving a splendid proofs by analogy, 
of the reality of *< unseen things *') when we contemplate the 
^50,000 worth of this indestructible metal annually used in 
one town, Birmingham, in gilding, which vanishes away, and 
will be for ever lost to human ken, save Nature, in her won- 
derous processes, re-collects the atoms in her secret mines, or 
some seer, with his magic wand, attracts the golden vapours> 
and again forces their glittering form on human vision? 

A " FoBEST Thought" by a pokt.— Wandering again 
into this uncultivated grove, crackling between its entangled 
twigs, treading down the matted brambles— how exquisite 
to recline on a verdant slope ! — silver-barked sycamores and 
rugged elm trunks, many-branched alders, and straggling privet 
clumps surrounding us with their apparently endless variegated 
vista ; to watch the vermillion berries on the sturdy Uioni 
bush; to hear the timid lapwing flutter from a nr tree, 
rattling its wooden fruitage to the ground ; to lie back and 
gaze on that little scrap of ether peemng down among the 
wavy boughs, to fathom its fathomless blue depth, and stray, 
thought-lost, into eternal space, intoxicated with never ter- 
minating immensity ; these, these are precious moments of 
unbroken enjoyment, when the world and its withering 
anxieties, life and its toilsome woes are forgotten and cast 
aside for blissful mid-day visions. Globes may roll on their 
giant axis then, suns may glow in their glorious pride above, 
cities be wide enveloped in lurid, heaven-liclcing conflagrations, 
earthquakes heave level plains to mighty raountainheights, 
and sink huge hills to valleys deep and gorges black-*-one 
little, gossamer-winged seedling from a prickly thistle top 
would heap oblivion on all sublunary thin£», and bear our mind 
far on its boundless course up to the Good Supreme.— ^r^e 
Oocotia$u / 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

HO 18 that singular looking man ?*' said 
Carl Merler to one who stood near him 
in a coffee-house at Manheim. 
»« Who ?— the tall man in brown ?" 
" The same ; do you know him ?" 
'*I can hardly tell; every one who 
comes here knows him, ana yet he is 
known to nobody. He is said to be an immortal— an in- 
visible." 

"Immortal?— howl— invisible? The man is six feet, or 
more; you jest.'* 

^ More plainly, he is a worshipper of the Rosy Cross a 

visionary— naif chemist, half mystic, whose character you may 
hear from everybody in the room, all of whom speak confi- 
dently of him, and all differently. From one you will hear that 
he is a man of genius and a philosopher, from anotiier a fix>l, 
from a third a madman.*' 
" An illuminate, perhaps ?'* 

" No, not exactly so. There is nothing, as it seems, political 
in his reveries ; nothing relative to the ordinary concerns of 
humanity. He mixes with no one. It is not known that he 
keeps up any correspondence by letters. His manners are 
mild and urbane, anid his demeanour, as you may observe, 
serious and contemplative. You now know all that any one 
appears to know of his habits or character.*^ 
"What is his name 1" 

*• I know not, nor have I ever heard him addressed by 
name." 
" Does he inhabit this city ?" 

" An old chateau, two miles hence, close by the Rhine, is 
his residence. He has no visitors, and of his domestic life, of 
course, nothmg is known. What is the hour ?" 
*• Half after eight'* 

" So late ?— .1 must be gone. Farewell.'' 
The individual who had given rise to the young man's in- 
quiries was a man whose appearance was at once striking and 
prepossessing— the latter phrase is, perhaps, too weak. His 
large fVmme, it is true, gave him, at the first glance, a some- 
what ungainly appearance, which, however, vanished when his 
countenance was observed. It was pale and clear. The fea- 
tures of the &ce were deeply traced, the forehead broad and 
capacious, the temples full and bare. Merler gazed and 
gazed, and became more and more anxious fer a more intimate 
knowledge of this visionary, if such he was. 

The room began to assume the mellow deep tinge of an 
autumn evenmg. The stranger laid down the paper he had 
been reading, and left the house. 

Day after day Carl Merler resorted to the same place, and 
it generally happened that he saw the individual of whom he 
was, in ract, though almost unconsciously to himself, in 
quest. Still he was not better acquainted with him than 
before. If he made inquiries, he learnt nothms from the 
answers which added to his previous stock of information. 
It happened, too— remarkably, as he thought— that no oppor- 
tunity ever occurred for the interchange between them of 
those little civilities that continually take place between per- 
sons whom habit or accident brings toge&er. His curiosity 
increased. 

One evening, it chanced that all the company had left the 
room except Carl Merler and the object in whom he felt so 
unaccountable an interest. The latter was reading a pam- 
phlet ; the former, as usual, alternately studying the appear- 
ance of his companion, and creating theories of bis real cha- 
racter and station. 

% It was while involved in one of these reveries that his atten- 
tion was awakened by some one*s drawing a chair to the table 
r/here he sat. He looked up and saw, opposite to him, the 
subject of his thoughts. He was confused — rose up — resumed 
his seat, and looked hesitatingly at his companion, who calmly 
returned his glance. 
The stianger smiled. " Do you want anything with me ?'* 



he said, turning his ftill, bright eye , not unplcuntly, on 
Carl Merler. 
*'Sirr» 
The stranger repeated his question. 

** No ; I am not aware that —that is ** 

** Pardon me ; ynu are aware. You have sought me bere^ 
not once, nor twice, nor thrice, but day after day, imd tat 
weeks. I know that you sought tne ; and yet you say that you 
have no business with me." 
"At least, I know of none." 

** Well, then, I will tell you. You would know who and 
what is this solitary individual of whom you have heard that 
he is an alchemist, oreamer, Rosicrucian— what not. Is it not 
so?** 

" I confess that my curiosity has been strongly— I fear im- 
pertinently—at work since my first visit to this place.*' 

" Impertinently ?— why so ? Every man is and ought to be 
sul^t to the inquisition of his fellows. He, only, who has 
cause to fear, will object to the jurisdiction ; I have none. 
Once i^n, you widi to know whi^ I am and what are my 
pursuits?* 
^* Since you ask me, I do." 
•* Very well, come and sec." 

The stranger arose, took his hat, and departed, accompanied 
by Merler. They paned through several streets, and, proceed* 
ing beyond the confines of the town, found themselves on the 
pleasant borders of the abundant river. They wound their 
course among the vineyards that clothed the hmks. 

'* See what an evening,** said the stranger, as they lingered 
fer a moment under the shade of a lime tree. And it was an 
evening fit to be spent and enjoyed on the banks of tht 
Rhine. 

The sun just sinking over the green levels of the vine planta- 
tions, the rapid waters r^oicing in his purple glow, the little 
neat cottages of the peasants, and the ^y song and happy step 
of the peasants themselves, as they rejoiced m the work of the 
harvest, fell at once on the eye and ear with such a lively 
accordancy, that the spirit was charmed, and fergot that the 
days of poetry and bliss— the reign of Paradise— were no longer 
of the earth. 

They walked on stiU admirinff the scene that changed every 
instant, looking now at some lazy vessel that came floati^ 
down the stream, with its great sails flapping idly about in 
ouest of the breeze ; and now at some hair ruined tower, or 
oismantled dweUing, that stood doomy and discontented, 
where everything around was joctmd,firesh, and delii^tfiiL It 
was at one of those habitations, in somewhat better rep9ir than 
the others which they had seen, that the stranger stopped, and 
announced to his companions that their journey was at an. 
end. 

Taking its external aspect, it was a sombre and comfortleas 
building, half French ana haJf Gothic, surrounded by a jgazden» 
dark, (£eerless, and neglected. The gate in the garden-wall 
creaked doleftdly as it opened, and again, as the owner of the 
pile closed and locked it as they entered. 

The path along which they proceeded was overgrown with 
thick weeds, and here and there a fellen garden statue inter* 
rupted thdr progress. They arrived at the door of the man- 
sion, a wicket in which was opened by an old and feeble 
woman. 

** Let me now introduce you to my mansion," said Merler'tf 
host ; ** no very splendid one, perhaps, for one whose feme has 
passed through the converse of all the good people of Manheim* 
It suffices, however, for my wants, and more is not needdU 
This is my library." 

It was a spacious room, three sides of which were oovcrea 
with shelves well stocked with books. The third was occupied 
partly by the wmdow, wJbich admitted l^t to the i^Murtment, 
partly by a cabinet, the doors of which were open, and partly 
by one or two full-length portraiU. suspended m huge, heavy, 
painted frames. A larae table occupied the centre of the 
floor, upon which, as well as around tne room, were arranged 
numerous mathematiod md philosophical instruments, booJcs, 
maps, and papers. The shelves of the cabinet were loaded with 
phials. 
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The stnmger took a place in the wiodo^r-ieat, and motioned 
to Merler to follow his example. 

" Are you not convinced,'' said he, " that you have to do 
ifith a wizard?— does this apparatos capture your ima- 
gination ?" 

<' I see nothing here,*' replied Merler, '' unsuited to the 
libnnr of any man of sdentinc hahits." 

^ What I yet incredulous?'' returned the other, with a 
smile, " follow me, then." 

Merler complied, as his host, taking a key from the cabinet, 
UAlocbed a small doon near the window, and descended a flight 
of stone stairs. i\jrrived at tlieir termination, Merler found 
himself in a low, vaulted chamber. It was full of the instiu* 
ments with which the alchemists were said to torture the ele- 
mcoiis of things in their endeavours to attain boundless wealth 
and unceasing health. Several furnaces were burning with a 
light green flame. 

** jjow," said his conductor to Merler, '* you see what are 
my oceupations.'' 

*' You are an alchemist, then-^ seeker for that which so 
manv have failed to find Y* 

"Hardly so. I have wealth to teUsfy my wants, without 
resorting to the transmutation of metals; and he who has 
passed mdf a century on the earth will scarce wish for the 

'* Peifaapa you disbelieve in their existence ?" 

^<^ No ; the powers of the human mind, when free from the 
clogs of sensual desires, axe nearly illimitable. I could dis- 
cover those secrets— I have acconiplished more ; but I wish 
not ^ them.'' < 
. « Whati then, lias been the object of your inquiries ?'' 

'* Neither, as I have told you, to acquure golden dross (which 
many have prostituted the paths of philosophy to obtain, as a 
pieans of g^uung luxuries and indulgences, and which the 
motive of uieir search has alone withheld them from discover- 
ing) not to increase the number of my days here. My object 
tus been, during the time allotted to me, to partake of a double 
existence— a spiritual one, peculiar to those who have had 
firmness and courage to atUdn it— as well as the fleshly one, 
which I enjoy in common with the rest of my species." 

" I do not perfectly comprehend." 

" I know it. When we nave left this place I will explain 
myself:" 

There was a short pause, during which Merler examined 
more minutely the appearance and nimiture of the apartment. 
the walls, ceiling, and floors were of stone ; the vanous uten- 
sils, which were placed on all sides, were partly of glass and 
partly of metal. 

** How is it," said Merler, " that though your ftimaces are 
apparently at work, I perceive none of the ddeterious vapours 
with which their operations are usually accompanied ?" 

'*• Because," re^ed his companion, ** everything here has 
reached that state in which matter is sublimed, and loses its 

frosser particles. My labours now are not to find or to invent, 
ut to continue and perfect tJiat of whidi 1 have long been 
possessed. Look at this." 

. " I see nothing more than an empty phial— of crystal, I 
Chink— and very transparent,'' said Merler, as he held the 
vessel between his eye and the lamp. 

•* So it seems to you,*' ssud his companion* ** Yet it Is full, 
full to the stopper." 
, '* What, then, is this invisible substance ?** 

** Dew, the purest, most refined dew of heaven— the most 
powerfiil dissolvent of matter." 

"** I remember to have heard of it as one of the agents em- 
ployed W the alchemical philosophers. Ldght is, 1 think, 
snotberi 

'' It is. Look once sgain.*' 

He unstopped one ofthe retorts, and poured in tlie contents 
of the phiAl. A lidbt, brilliant beyond imagination, but withal 
flo 8<rft that it dazzled not Merler's eyes, issued from the aper- 
ture. At the same moment the lamp became extinguished. 

*• See," said Merler's conductor, " how the grosser light is 
unable to sustain the pressure of the pure eleioient. If you 
please, we wffl withdraw." 

They ascended the stairs, and again entejccd tide library. 



« I have displayed to vou," said the philosopher, " the ag«ate 
with which I work^ an/this because 1 can read the character 
of men at a glance, and your's pleased me. I ^ff ^^^^^^ «^ 
confide in you ; nay, no protestation-I \now it. The end to 
which I hive appUed these agents you shaU know b^ we 
part. Meanwhile, parUke of my humble meal ; the body has 
Us wants as well as the mind.'' ,.%.._: ^ . 

The host ate only of a saUad, though, m rward to his viator, 
more substantial food had been prepared. When the meal was 
ended the former rose. « . 

"I will now,»' said he, "perform my P«>""*i,i.*fh?w 
examine this picture." He pointed to one of the portraiU that 
hunir fifom the wall. . , , ^i. . • tu^ 

It was of a man, apparently about thirty, clothed in the 
dress rfa monk, and whose square cowl betokened him ot the 
order of Capuchins. Merler examined the Matures again suid 
again, and as often turned from the contempUtion of the pic 
ture to look upon his host. , . , 

** Enough," Mid the latter ; " you discern the resemblance l 

"Perfectly," swd Merler. . ., , , ^* *• 

It was the picture of a female to whidi Merler's attention 
was now directed. The countenance was sad, but fuU of in- 
telligence, and beautifiil as the depth of a summer's evening. 
Un&r each ofthe pictures the letters F. K. C, and the symbol 
of the cross, denoted that the originals were foUowers of the 

^^"SfSSilS'Sl'BhaUknowwU^ 

(To be conoluded in our mxL) 

A NIQHT IN JUNE. 

Down from above a spirit of love. 

All garbed in sunny woof, doth fell. 
And meadow-wold and ancient grove 
Hold high fentastic carnival. 
Soft fiutterings 
Of leaves and wings 
Bedown the hynm of sunlit notes 
Which through the ardent welkin floats. 

And the souls of all flowers are unwound the while, 

By the rich, warm haste of eloquence ; 
And each sends up its breath and smile. 
All wreathed and tangled to the sense ; 
The maiden rose 
Both her heart unclose, 
Aye, blushing deep for the south wind's kiss, 
Which makeUi him aye repeat the bliss. 

June smileth at even, as if she knew 

That beautiful dreams light Beauty's sleeping; 
But she weareth at dawn her pensive dew, 
Like one o'erta'en in secret weepmg, 
"Whose sad surprise 
Forgat disguise— 
Ah, me ! even bliss itself hath here 
A need sometimes to hide a tear ! 

Yet sorrow sways not the night of June, 

But somewhat of a blissful sadness ; 
Earth drinketh in the holy moon, 
To ease with love day's aching gladness ; 
And each flower dotn seem 
To wear its dream, 
There vbibly effused upon its breast, 
In liquid light, all trembling with unre?* ' 

O God ! to thee this proud array 

Is but the mien ofnumWe duty ! 
Earth's reverent love would fiun dispUf 
Thy smile reflected back in beauty ! 
And the human heart 
Hath itf still part, 
A sacrifice of deep emotion. 
To swell a throbbing world's devotion \ 
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THE QIPSY^S PROPHECY. 

T w^a in the year 1822 that I visited the prisons 
at B^me. Amonff the unfortunate creatures 
iNCought hither hy distress or j|uilt, I observed in 
the comer of a dungeon a voung female seated 
on a handful of straw, suckling her infant. Her 
complexion was swarthv, and in her lawe black 
eyes glowed the fire of the sun of Italy. The 
relics of her apparel indicated that previously to 
her imprisonment she had worn the garb of a 
^^aT — T .J r^™*" peasant. Her expressive physiognomy 
»na fier Md look seemed calculated to excite curioaty. I 
•pproached, and begged her to rekte to me through what mis- 
tortune she foundnierself in this place of horrror. "St. 
Urancis!' excUimed she; "what interest can the narraUve 
otmy extraordinary misfortune havefor free and happy people ? 
My name u Maria Grazia. My mother lost her life mn^e 
birth to me. . My fether, devoted to his own pleasure?, and 
caring but litUe about my educaUon, placed me, whHc yet 
very younfo in a convent. The older I grew, the more irksome 
wus kind o4 life became to me ; for my inclinations, my dis- 
powtion, and the vivacity of my character, all seemed to urge 
me on to a futurity full of trouble. A drcumslance which I 
never couldaccount ibr,had a powerful influence upon my fate. 
^m some partwuhir occasion, a gipey-woman was admitted into 
♦ u^PTu". °'^*'"'"""^™^nt' AU the sisters were allowed 
to hold their ears to the tin-speaking trumpet of the old sibyl, 
wH?t?«*^?" ff'^t^ each of us a Sip ot^paper, on which was 
wntten what the hag termed the decree ^Hefiwv Thrice 

and thnce the orade became mute. Tliis refUsal of the old 

she; 

wUl murder your fiohcr, and that your hair will turn grey in a 
^ongeon.' At the age of fifteen such predictions makfno very 
deep mipr«88ion. I laughed heartily on the subject with my 
coManions, and loaded the old prophetess with ridicule. At 
mflit, however, when I was alone, my mind became, against 
^LV^^ J P^-X *® apprehensions. I passed the hours in 
•njiefrjr and anxious reverie; the prediction of the fortune- 
l^r^^J^^^fS^ My&thertook 

me out of the convent; but only to shut me up again with an 
dd housekeeper at his country-seat about Iv? miles from 
wae. Une night the weather was very tempestuous. I 
«wW notdeep. I fimcied that I heard a confUied sound of 
▼Dices uiidCT my wmdow, which looked into the garden. I 
awfl*e my ^ who never went to bed without her weapon, 
wtach w» a kige carving knife. Presently we heardthe 
tS£t!JrS^*^"J?H»**^,!>"J^open. We conWed ourselves 
^T?^^*'**^''^»^^«™^«»3^»etf with a knife. Apane 
2r ^™<>«^7«» cut, and a hand was protruded throughthe 
aperture to unfasten the catch which secured it. I sJzSl the 
SSS^^T^J^ ""p !^"*^ w effective a blow that the hand 
i^S^l J3L^^*-. \ '^\?^ "S^'^y ^ ^e «>"Bd of foot, 
steps sucked, and then aU wS qiiet again. At daybreak 

k^^^ ^A ^^* ""^^"^ ^ ""^^^ my adventure to my 
h^i^fvVufo "2?^ my courage and nermftted me to leave the 
lonely vilk. He was by Uus time thinking of marrying me. 

abroad, would forward his design. Among my suitors there 

32 U^H^^i^'^'U^^ ^4 ^^ whoselianasome features 
was l^tened by a debcate paleness. He gave himaelf out 
la: a t larentme^ and carried Us arm in a sling, in conseoi 



w«»«, I entrealyd, I wept; at length the gipsy was mo 

by mv tears. ' You insist upon UTunhappy wV «id s 

"^fi then, know Uiat you wfil be the wife oTa roW)er, y 



•^. " • '^^V"^> *»"" carnea nis arm in a sling, m consequence. 

'Vl'J^^ "^ •t?**^^ ^.^"°^ ^*^ *>e "»d received in an 
aftair ot honour. His kind attentions and amiable manners 

SSf^^tr^^^uV^P'^^^Pon™*- He solicited my hand. 
til^^uJ^ his iwual levity, gave his consent, and iJe were 
muted. 1 he day after our marriage my husband waa no longer 
the tender lover ; his looks were wUd, his voice was harsh, £id 
to smile sarcastic Distressed at this melancholy change, I 
asked with tears after the cause of it. * Would you kSoU 
wboxanircneaiie. * i>o you recoUea that night when you 
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cut off the hand of an unknown person who would have pene- 
trated mto your chamber ? Well, that hand was mine, took 
here.' His mutilated arm but too strongly confirmed his story. 
* I had seen you,' he continued, * and was captivated bv your 
beauty. I determined to carry you off. With two of my 
wmrades I ventured to climb up to your chamber-window. 
From the reception which you gave me, we inferred that you 
had men to protect you. I retired, but learned the next day 
that to you alone I owed the loss of my hand. Shame and rage 
at being thus baffled by a girl of sixteen awakened withm me 
thoughts of revenge. 1 came under an assumed name to Eome ; 
my fnends, my artifices, my gold, accomplished the rest. 
You are now in my power, the wife of a robber.' At this word 
a feehn^ of horror seized my soul ; nevertheless, whether it 
was owing to the flexibility of my disposition, to the prediction 
u • L ^P*^» *® *^*^ secret fondness for romantic adventures to 
which the female heart often but too willingly resigns itselJE; 
or finally to the hope of bringing back by the power of love, a 
stray soul, dwelling in a yet youthful body, to the tract of 
vutue; m short, I threw myeelf at the feet of my husband, 
and implored him with tears not to cast me from him, for I 
would never cease to love him. Moved by my tears and my 
resigpatioa, he clasped me to his bosom, and for three years I 
was, or imagined that I was, happy. One evening, however, 
he returned home pale and perturbed, his garments torn and 
spotted with blood. In broken sentences he told me that he 
had been obliged to defend his life against assassins, and charged 
me to observe the profoundest silence respecting this mystS-i- 
ous occurrence. I could not help trembUng, but not for him ; 
my soul was shaken by melancholy forebodings of a different 
kind. A horrid dream terrifled m^-*-! awoke. At the same 
moment n^ husband also was startled out of his sleep^-his 
convulsed lips several times pronounced the name of my fether 
—the recollection of that gloomy prophecy enveloped mv 
senses in darkness. O my unhappy fether I O my sUll more 
wretched husls^d! The former had actually attacked the 
latter, having probably been apprised of the real sUte of the 
case, and desirous of withdrawing me from so disgraceful a 
connexion. The agents of justice were aoon in seitfeh of us • 
we escaped with great difficulty firom Kome^ and fled to the 
mountams. There my husband bethought hunself of his fo^ 
mer comrades. He sought them out, discovered u««iu, udU a 
cavern of banditti was now my dwelling. His companions 
welcomed him with joy ; but he had viola&d one of their laws, 
which forbids any of the members o£ the band to marry, alid 
enacts, that if a woman should fell into their hands, she shall 
belong exclusively to the captain. No sooner had the hitter 
set eyes on me than he rudely insisted on tel TH?^' "^ 
daring hand had already grasped me, when a baU "^P*. °J? 
husbimd^s pistol extended the wretch on the ground, pisuked 
as he was by the band, his fell was a signal for a shout'wjoy 
from his comrades, who unanimously elected my husband wfi^ 
leader. So completely was I posaessed by that wild spirK 
which must have betrayed itseu in my looks to the gipsy at the^ 
grate of the nunnery, that I was quite proud of my husband's 
elevation. I now wrapped myself in the coarse nabiliments 
of a peasant, of which these ra^rs still cover me, and with equal 
courage and pleasure accompanied my husband in his expedi- 
tions. Towns and villages rang with his exploits; fete at 



tions. Towns and villages rang wiwu uw e&iiiuusi *•» -v 
length overtook him. He fell in a conflict with the horsmen 
who were sent against us and had discovered our retreat. At 
the moment when I saw my husband drop, I sought shelter in 
1 cavern for my infant ; there I was seized and dragged to this 
lungeon, where I anticipate with horror the ftilfihnent or the 



ac 

dungeon, where I anticipate wiin norror me iuiumw^"* «» **i^ 
latter part of that fearful prediction." Such was the narrative 
of Maria Grazia, the widow of the bandit chief. In pity for 
her situation I offered her some pieces of ^old ; but she refused 
them, at the same time caressing her child> which had fallen 
asleep at her bosom. 



A Question for the Materialists.— There be powers 
in the human body independend of the will, by which the heart 
beats and the lungs play. What are these powers, ye un- 

I believers in the immaterial, without which even peristaltic 
motion would be voluntary and unconscious process ? 
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B^ng PreeUctions qf tht Chief Evenu front Week to Week. 

This week, if, indeed, it has not already occurred. xvi»j f ak 
place a change in the councils of the Queen f<v iV *»« A m. ^ 
train ofevents little expected will ari^.. • : m n i ^ i. .._ 
cherished resolutions. A church iWr.n^s ». >*v i,. .... miiMi/c- 
decrees of fat^, and many cb'-' 'r- V.^t/ fl.u'r m 'ur \.y -.1 oi'.. la: 
institutions- Bristol ^r .', v .:i.m i. the m*.- A a ii. iaii- 
■"■^^-^i^^catastrophe by w ur. .nl in \\\c iiori!. ot l'/i-!nnl r- ib 
and (UsturBa- 1 1'^ prevail, 'l.hv -v l".lc w. -k 1 »;u of -- y» ex- 
citement, an, i:.li\-!jai.!r,., ,it„ at ihi^ -nnc wu' U iMv.>lv,d 



A CHAPTER ON COMETS. 

Concluded from our lasU _ . 

N tlie autumn of l/ll, within 

the memory of many of the 

present generation, by fer the 

tinesL comet suddenly appeared . 

~ l(j adorn our heavens, that has 

been seen since the age of Newton. It was 

first beheld in this country m the beginning 

d1' September, and was visible for more than 

three months in succession to the naked ey^ 

.shining with great splendour, the observed 

oi all observers. This was a comet of the ftwt 

class in point of magnitude and luminositr. Its 

brilliant tail, at its greatest elongation, had fm 

,Wn extent of 123 millions of miles, by a breadth ot 

,V^ fifYeen millions ; and thus, sunposing the ""cleus of 

S ' ' ihc comet to have been nlaceJ on the Sun, and the 

tail in the plane of the orbits of Ae P^^^ets, it would have 

reached over those of Mercurjr, Ven^ ^e E«^th. and have 

bordered on that of Mars. At it- '^P^Tko^ ^v^n' i^d 

comV was yet distant 141 p^ ' u. ' • l -^ ^ '^..^.w u/ve b^ 
the tail pointed to the rarth, :l -W< - V TWrfoU^ 

eighteen miUions of m'. ,^^ ,v trom lUs m 1. • . Thf^f^- 
klarethecalc.uioi. iv v^' ti; its imtuxI . revolutions.- 

.... C aP?' IreUi 
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THE ASrPOLOQF.S^S CALENDAR. 

A f)iar>i :, A ., , „. h„ I /..,.* ^, k></.. />■ , /« /A Weekly Indi- 
'-' ",H J (iir. \\ , t',.-\a<u< t'.'frr, /• n.'ury Influences. 

I ( I nA\ Iul\ s'li. Wiuii showers. Dangerous for most 

■1. -ti-o. A MM ! L(iir<''' 'o<'i>. 

\ ■ . M i) . * , .1 ui V Jth.— Fair, but cloudy at nightfall. An 
'. c ! '.'« I M- soliciting favours. 

I • n ,. . V k , July loth.— Fair and warm. This day, if thou 
> -^t 'isiCil, money will be made. 

fniUAY, July lUh.— Fair. Ladies and their lovers will 
disagree, but still woo boldly. 

Saturday, July 12th.— Fair and very warm. Unfavourable 
for all new speculations. 

Sunday, July 13th.—Thunder-cIoudsin many places. Sultry. 
Surprises and strange visitors may be expected. 

Monday, July 14th.— Fair at intervals, with electrical 
showers. Unpropitious for most matters. 



'} IV' III.' •» i^ 
^ ^<' ^ for it 

'^ \i i- i' oH'. 
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round tl 
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, >Im. V lo the present; nor 

.1 the ciiain of sohr influence 
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The Universal Soul.— The soul of the Universe must 
not be confounded with the Creator; it is not even an intelli- 
gent agent : it is the universal solvent or sea, in which Motion 
plays, and through which Thought (the principle beyond 
nature) acts. o v i i 



7.e u:i\. 1. p t! . u^h the whole of iU course, 4md 
,^ ,io|H iiu nt into ihe regions of immensitv. The 
V u . 1. i.uk . d, impose upon the long-period comets 
. ., -^ oi velocity. The same body that rushes 
^ir.i at the nearest point of contact with prodigioi]0 
move but sluggishly through the remoter parte of 
It. oifuu In computing the periodic time of the comet of 
IMl, Lemaur assigned 775 years to the half of the eUinsc 
nearest the sun, and 3462 to the more distant hatf. But the 
space must be immense that has to be traversed by an olyect 
whose return is not expected, takmg the lowest estMnat^mven, 
till the year 4867. The appearance of this comet was stnlanrf^ 
ornamental to the evening sky. Many a reaper Ute m the 
harvest field sUyed his hand, and many a peajant homewwd- 
bound stopped on the way, to gaze upon the celestial novdty 
as it crew into distinctness with the dechnmg day. The 
Ettrick shepherd has left a memorial of his impressions in the 
well-known lines :— 

'* Stranger of Heaven, I bid thee hail I 
Shred from the pall of glory riven. 
That flashest in celestialjjale— 
Broad pennon of the King of Heaven ! 
•' Whatever portends thy front of fire. 
And streaming locks so lovely pale ; 
Or peace to man, or judgments dire. 
Stranger of Heaven, I bid thee hail !" 
Those who were alive in 1811 will recollect the high tem- 
perature of that year-its bountiful harvest-its abundant 
vintage. Popular opinion assigned these blessings to the 
resplendent comet ; and the wine of the comet was sold 
afterwards at high prices. 

The leading features of the chief cometary appearances ot 
modem times have now been sketched. There are various 
inquiries which naturally suggest themselves with reference to 
these bodies. What is their physical constitution? What 
their origin and office in the system? Are thejr inherently 
luminous, or dependent upon the solar glory, shining, like the 
planets, by virtue of his light? Have they any teirestnal 
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influence ? ts there a chance of our f^lobe coming into actual 
collision with them ; and supposing collision, what would be its 
probable effects ? Upon most of these points we have no 
certain knowledge. Herschel and Schroeter thought the 
comet of 1811 a self-luminous body, but in opposition to this 
opinion Cassini is quoted as having descried the comet of 1744 
snowing a phase. On the very day, says Arago, that any 
comet shall appear with a distinct pbase, all doubts will have 
ceased. At present, however, no satis&ctory evidence is 
possessed of such an appearance being observed. Unon the 
question of physical constitution, it is pretty certain that the 
great majonty of these bodies, and most probably all of them, 
are entirely gaseous— simple aggrmtions of vapour. The 
evidence to this effect is various. The comet of 1770 passed 
twice through the system of Jupiter ; and calculation shows, 
that had it been l-50th of one of the satellites in mass, it 
would have sensibly affected that system. Yet there was not 
the slightest derangement of the planes of motion, or of the 
])eriods of revolution, by its intrusion among the satellites. 
The same body also passed at that time at no very great 
distance from the earth. In fact, it approached us nearer than 
any other that has visited our terrestrial sky. Had it possessed 
a quantity of solid matter equal to that of the earth, it would 
then have shortened the length of our year by the ninth of a 
day ; or had it been l-5000tn of the earth in mass, it would 
hate appreciably altered its length to a degree that must long 
ago have been observed. But not the least perturbation was 
caused by its close proximity. These are sufficient proofs of 
the smallness of its mass, even allowing it to have had any 
solid matter at all, which may be reasonab^ suspected. Through 
the very centre of Biela^s comet in 1832 a group of stars of the 
sixteenth magnitude was very distinctly seen by Sir John 
Herschel. While admitting that many comets are mere 
agglomerations of vapour, some hold to the opinion that where 
there is a nucleus remarkable for its vivacity of light, there is 
a solid and opaque body. But several fiicts declare against this 
supposition. Instances have occurred of stars being visible 
through a strongly defined nucleus. In 1618, the nucleus of 
the comet of that year is described as having dissolved into 
several detached parts; that of 1661 observed by Hevelius, 
changed also from a globular figure, and entirely disappeared ; 
and an appearance ofa similar description was presented by the 
comet of Halley, when visible in the year 1607. It is most 
probable that a comet is altogether a gaseous body, and has no 
solid matter whatever. Sir John Herschel remarks that, 
^whenever powerful telescopes have been turned on them, 
they have not failed to dispel the illusion which attributes 
solidity to the more condensed part of the head, which appears 
to the naked eye as a nucleus ; though it is true that in some a 
very minute stellar point has been seen, indicating the exist- 
ence of a solid body." Mr. Airy also states, that <*on the 
physical constitution of comets we have learnt nothing, except 
that they appear to be wholly gaseous.** 



Suit and MooNd— The splendour of solar light is more than 
*'<iTee hundred thousand times that of the full moon. In other 
words, if the firmament were paved with three hundred thou- 
sand full moons, their united splendour would be inferior to 
that of the sun. 

Woman's Love.— Women generally love less for youth, 
beauty, or fortune, than for fame, especially the higher minded 
portion of the sex, and this proves the purity of their affections ; 
for what, after all, can be the object of true love, but mind— 
the high and noble mind— which attests itself by the loud voice 
of fiime, and the reluctant evidence of envious mankind? A noble 
Spirited woman, in the prime of youth and the morning of 
\ieaL\xiy — whom will she choose ? on whom bestow her affections T 
Not on the gay youth of her own age, priding himself, like 
another lady, on his smooth face and nexibie form. Slie will 
turn away from the fair brow without a laurel, and the delicate 
hands that reaped no harvest from the field of houour, and 
place her heart in the custody of him whose vigour and energy 
of thought have given him a place amongst toe great of the 
vrorld. 



THE WORLD AND ITS CREATION. 

'* Arc there not aspirations iii each heart, 

After a better, brighter world than this, 
Longings for beings nobler in each part, 

Things more exalted— steeped in deeper tliss ? 
Who gave us these ? Whence are they ? Soul, in thee 

The bud is budding now for Immortality !" 

Robert Nicoll. 




''^^-A'"^^ HW lei ER HAPS there has never 

^^^£^ Y^ g| jg I been a greater sensation 

produced in the circles of 
literature and science than 
that arising from the recent 
publication of a work called 
the *' Vestiges of Crbation." 
It has excited the ire of deans 
and bishops, and roused the at- 
tention of all interested in the 
eternal truth of a life hereafter. 
The columns of the Times^ daily 
crowded with intelligence, have 
been thrown open t^ those who 
have felt it incumbent on them 
to enter the lists of controversy, 
ol\ ^^fS«(^ ^7 J'ii^lll ^^^ amongst the most prominent 

a\ ^^^^/n\tM\ *'® ^^® epistles of a writer who 

VNc^-^;=^^-wi/ (L^ '^^^' ^" antagonLstic spirit to 

■ -" '^''^^ ^'^ ' Buckland the geologist, chris- 

tened himself Anti-Megathe* 
rium.** Although evidently this 
gentleman is actuated by a right 
spirit, he is lamentably mistaken 
if he supposes the arguments be 
has brought forward will over- 
throw the immense mass of facts triumphantly established by 
geologists and astronomers. The stupid bigotry of a past age can 
never again return, and this spirit of intolerance with which the 
writer is so deeply imbued is the worst weapon in the world for 
a contest such as this must eventually be. It looks as if we 
verc afraid of the discussion — as if the precipice on which 
we stood was so horrible that the eyes must involuntarily be 
closed. This is absurd ; nay, more, it is highly dangerous. 
Those who will not take the trouble to consider for themselves 
will be disgusted with the fruitless attempt made to stifle inquiry, 
and at once go over to the popular side of the question with a 
lluttcring feeling of infidelity in their hearts, which science never 
intended— and if fairiy treated never will be able— to produce. 
With the latter portion of the volume of the '* Vestiges " we 
dissent ; but in a popular form the author has worked up 30 
many truths and focusscd so many hitherto scattered facta— that 
his work deserves the overwhelming success which has attended 
it, and demands the most calm and dispassionate investigation. 

From the extracts we have at various times given, our readers 
will know that the theory of developing our solar system from s 
nucleus, is the basis of this work. Of tliis we shall consider 
hereafter ; but merely here beg to observe, for the edification of 
such blundering well-meaning gentry as Anti-Megatherium, that, 
in the whole work, the question of the soul's immortality is 
untouched— this stands unshaken by all the arguments— a pyra- 
mid of solid trutli, existing amongst the desert of crude imagin- 
ings by which it is surrounded. This view of the question seems 
to have been most unaccountably overlooked, but it is the grand 
plain on which the battle must, at last, be fought. The solar 
system may have sprung from a nucleus, but the question must 
still be asked^irho created the nucleos r Our Tsry powers of 
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iniidlect loudly prodaim a source beyond this world of matter, 
and though the theory of a progressive development may be 
correct to the minutest details, the arguments for an original 
purpose and design are still incontrovertible, still the votaries of 
chance escape not confusion, and still the mind turns itself wiUi 
confidence to an Intelligent Great Frst Cause. But to an exa- 
mination of the principles thus advanced by the author— 

Ambitious man— placed, as Richter says, ** in the centre of 
immensities, in the conflux of eternities" — has lately displayed 
his anxiety to mark the progress of his knowledge by measuring 
them in all directions. Girt with the vast oceans of time and 
space, he has cast forth his sounding lines, he has erected his 
watch-towers, to span and fathom the abysses that surround him ; 
and, weighing his spherule of a world against the universe, and 
his span o| life against eternity, has exhausted the powers of 
his arithmetic in endeavours to discover how much less, and 
how many times shorter, were the sensible than the reaJ, the 
contents and the containing. 

His success has been consistent with the audacity of the at- 
tempt. Hitherto, ** all that we know is, that nothing can be 
known." The answer whidi the unif ersa has returned to our 
painful questionings has bee^ given only in negatives. We cal- 
culate series of years, whos9 sum transcends the powers of ima- 
gination, to conceive the period of their lapse — but time is longer 
than they ; and myriads of millioQf of milei — but space is wider 
than them all ! The units of extent avd dnraUon which nature 
places witliin our reach, aided as our calculations are by the 
wondrous powers of maUiematical analysis, are far too minute to 
enable us, with any approach to certainty, to complete the 
measurement even of the phenomena least removed from our ken. 

If we reflect upon the astonishing extent to which our instru- 
ments can penetrate and measure, the sense of the profundity of 
those abysses to reach which their powers are vain, will be won- 
derfully increased. For example,— in our calculations of «pace, 
the condition of our earth as a planet enables us to view the 
stars from the opposite side of an orbit whose diameter is 186 
millions of miles. Yet in calculating our triangles, even with 
this enormous base, we find only that the angle thereby formed 
at the fixed stars, while absolutely inappreciable in regard to 
most of them, is about one second of a degree in the instance of 
a double star distinguished as ci d in the constellation of the 
Centaur. Now, as the second of a degree in a circle of 575 
yards radius will have a chord of only the tenth of an inch, 
the distance of the star thus measured will be more than 
80,000,000,000,000 miles. Of the stars whose angle (or parallax) 
is not appreciable, we can say only that they are more dbtant 
still. And if we assume, as probability entitles us to do, that the 
diminished light of the stars 'arises not from their size, but their 
remoteness, we must multiply the figures given above some 
thousands of times before we have reached tne lowest limit of 
the distance at which many myriads of telescopic stars are 
placed in space. And this refers only to the visible firmament ; 
beyond the range of our telescopes, are we to conceive that the 
universe is blank and unpeopled ? 

With regard to time^ our powers of mensuration are even more 
limited : having no certain quanti^r given us to form the basis of 
our computations of duration,(such as the diameter of the earth's 
orbit constitutes in space*; we are, therefore, compelled to grope 
our way through the darkness of dead ages, by the uncertain 
guidance of an estimate of probabilities. Thus, when we ascer- 
tain ^e comparatively minute changes that have passed over 
the surface of our planet since the commencement of recorded 
history, we are able to estimate, approximatively, the period 
that must have elapsed in the accomplishment of the vast and 
repeated catastrophes which have visited the earth since the 
deposition of the earliest strata. 

Or when we calculate the time that has lapsed without pro- 
ducing any new or strange developments of animal life (with 
certain exceptions, rery minute in themselves, and occurring 
among the Umeat in the scale of animated nature), we are fur- 
nished with an index to the extent of the period wherein could 
have been born and extinguished the various tribes of animals, 
■0 diflbrent in form, habit, and constitution, which have suc- 
cessively inherited their portion of the all-nourishing earth. 
IK Here, too, we find only the Unoest limit, the period than which 
we know the actual lapee cannot have been less ; but how much 



greater, we have no means of learning. It may not be berbnd 
our hope to succeed in calculating, with some approacn to 
accuracy, the duration of the periods during which each suc- 
ceesire creation was permitted to exist. But the time inrolved 
in the convulsions by which they were overwhelmed, or the 
birth-throes that built up the materials of the new earth, when 
again allowed to repose and vivify, or the eras of lifeless chaos 
that may have intercalated between the destruction and the for- 
mation, must remain for ever undiscovered. 

Not many years have passed since the inquiries into subjecii 
such as these would have been denounced as irreverent, not to 
say impious, in their audacity of q»eculation, and this not, at tha 
time, without reason. In almost every department of research, 
a period is, at one time or other, passed through, during which 
the progress is associated with scepticism, and ue establishment 
of science appears to involve the shaking of the foundations of 
faith. But this is only a transient phenomenon. It is not mor« 
certain that the philosophy of Socrates, the astronomy of Galileo, 
or the geology of Hutton, contradicted and weakened the prin- 
ciples of the religion professed at their respective eras, than that 
philosophy, when its vision becomes clear, and science, when its 
discoveries are developed, have lent and will lend to religion th# 
most efficacious support. 

Nor are the effects of such studies upon the minds of their 
disciplesi in the end, leas exc^lent The consequences of ven- 
turing upon peculations of this vast and mysterious character 
may at first be sometimes to bewilder, sometimes to dazzle th« 
intellectual vision ; a blinded ranity of its own capacity and 
achievements may by times invade the mind» which may even 
dare, in the insanity of its pride, to arraign the councils of the 
Supreme ! But these are mtsts that will ere long become cleared 
away, and no pride can linger with us after we are once able to 
lift our thoughts from the difficulties of the search to the awftti 
sublimities of the discovery. While struggling amid the steep 
intricacies of the upward path, natural enough is it for ut to 
feel elated at the perseverance or skill we exert in lorciBg oar 
passage, and to triumph without reserve at every conquest ovar 
difficulty — at each cnasm that we have overleiq»ed — at eveiy 
precipice that we have scaled— till we reach and panse upon the 
summit ; and then, standing face to face with Infinity, we find 
all other emotion extinguished in the overwhelming awe whick 
attends the manifestation of Omnipotence. 

" In the beginning," is the favourite period for our theory- 
makers to lay the scene of their ingenious world-dramas. Havinx 
Uien free scope to select the materials of their future earth, and 
to airange them in the order proper lor obeying the supposed in- 
fluences that aie to organise tkem into a sliapely and habitable 
sphere, vriUi unlimited time at their command, and a tabula 
rasa for their successive developments of secular phenomena and 
animal life, it would be wonderful if they did not succeed im 
constructing systems almost without number, each of which 
should be at least coherent and plausible, till the next one 
arose to overturn it ? When the frtuners condescended to parti- 
culars, and endeavoured to reconcile the multiform and often 
contradictory appearances of nature with the theoretical neces- 
sities of their respective systems, the task became one of much 
greater difficulty. The startling hypotheses to which tiiey had 
recourse in their anxious attempts at '* accounting for " what 
the evidence of their senses would not let them contradict— the 
violent convulsions summoned without stint to explain the exist- 
ence of every inconvenient anomiUy — will not soon be forgetiaft. 
Between Descartes' vortices and Whiston's comets— between 
Neptunians and .Yulcanians— between the " Catastrophists" and 
the " Uniformitarians **— a din of strife arose, in which the 
voice of real Science was not seldom drowned, while the com- 
batants who had ranged themselves under her banners fought 
for victory instead of truth. 

The author of the '* Vestiges o^ Creation " is not inclined to 
waive his privilege to begin with the berinning of things. The 
universe, in his fiist chapter, is described as a section of anaoe 
filled with the attenuated particles of nebulous matter, on wiiich 
the law of mutual attraction has just begun to act. We dote 
the book with man established in his supremacy — having reple- 
nished the earth and subdued it— and waiting for some to-be- 
expected change in the material organisation of the globa he 
inhabits, for the deyclopment of new £(tcultiei of sense or ioU^ 
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Icct, -which the autbor looks forward to as about hereafter to 
conrert tlie existing race of mankind into a very superior sort 
of animal. The general result of his inquiries we give, as summed 
up in his own words. 

" Thus the whole is complete on one principle. The masses 
of space arc formed by law; law makes them, in due time, 
theatres of existence for plants and animals; sensation, disposi- 
tion, intellect, are all in like manner developed and susta'med 
in action by law. It is most interesting to observe into how 
small a field the whole of the mysteries of nature thus ulti- 
mately resolve themselves. The inorganic has one final compre- 
hensible law, GRAVITATION. ITic ofganic, the other great de- 
partment of mundane things, rests in like manner upon one law, 
and that is, devblopmemt. Nor may even these be, after all, 
twain, but only branches of one still more comprehensive law, 
the expression of that unity which man's wit can scarcely sepa- 
rate from Deity itself." 

Taking the divisions of the subject as the author has here 
marked them out, we will speak first of the inorganic bodies, 
and their govemiiw law, gravitation. 

We do not fina mnch in the work that can claim to be en- 
titled intrinsically new. The author has joined Laplace's theory 
of the solar " rings," with the Herschells^ hypotheses relative to 
the nebuls, and from the union compiles a theory of the 
planetary system in which the single law of gravitation is as- 
snmed to have been the agent in converting a diroersed and 
unformed congeries of nebulous pmrtides into the spheres of the 
son and nlanets, regular in form, and adapted for the habitation 
of living beings. 

Proceeding into the domain of geology, the author has made 
free use of the labours of Lyell, Murchison, and Agassiz ; and 
in the region of natural lustory, of Cuvier, Lamarck, and 
Macieay; displaying throughout that his reading has been large 
and diversified ; while his speculations bear, to our mind, the 
impress of having been derived more from the study of books 
than the observation of nature, and are frequently characterised 
much more by ingenuity than depth. He has, however, concen- 
trated a considerable amount of information in his pages, and has 
marshalled his facts with much skill ; so that his sketch of the 

rem of creation is both lucid and interesting, and ftiUy merits 
poonlarity with which the volume has been favoured. 
As mis happens to be the first work of a strictly popular cha- 
racter, wherein we have seen the phenomena of the nebular 
theory of the system arranged in consecutive order, followed out 
into their results, and separated from the detail of mathematical 
calculations which serve to conceal thdr meaning f^om the eyes 
of any save thoee initiated in the mysteries of imalysis, it may 
not be uninteresting to explain this subject a little more fiilly. 
We will, therefore, endeavour to give our readers a perepecHve 
view of the phenomena att^ding the consolidation of our system 




thesis, and try how far we can 
would say, the various stages of 



under the propounded 
realize, as Drother J( 
theprogress. 

We must begin by 
oonstitaent materials of 



ling a district of space, filled with the 
sjrstem, extending to a vast distance 
beyond the existing orbit of Uranus ; and m the condition of 
attenuated or dissipated particles, without mutual action or in- 
ternal organisation, — a mere aggregate of stagnant and lifeless 
atoms. In this state attraction is ordained to commence its 
action; at first exhibiting itself under its merely mechanical 
fbxB, as gravitation ; but uterwards assuming the more complex 
aspects of chemical and electrical affinity. 

The first effect of the newly-created principle would be to 
impress upon the various particles a motion directed towards 
the centre of the space they occupied — a motion that would 
prove most rapid in those atoms ntnated at the exterior of the 
mass, jdecreasing in velocity in the interior, and becoming ab- 
solutely nuU at the centre itself. As the atoms drew into closer 
aggregation, the attractive powers would be increased, and, as 
the focus would be constantly acting, tiie centripetal motion of 
the atoms would increase in a ratio of double acceleration, not 
only from the imnulsea being constantly renewed, but from their 
being as constantly made more powerful. 

Presently, a new set of motions becomes developed. The 
aKKving particles act on one another laterally, as well as cen- 
tnBj} tMrmotioosin oonseqwAilj defleetad from th« straight 



line leading towards the centre, and their paths become epirak. 
For although there is no d priori reason for the motions to be- 
come deflected towards one side more than another, that is, for 
the spirals to turn from west to east, rather than from east to 
west, or for the position in space of the equator of their resulting 
orbit to be in any given plane, yet the chances are hardly less 
than infinity to one of some deflection occurring; and of a cer- 
tain plane in space being selected for the position of the equator. 
To suppose the contrary, or, in other words, to render possible 
the continuance of motion in a direct path towards the centre, 
we must assume that the atomic mass was at the beginning per- 
fectly spherical in form, and homogeneous in constitution : that 
its particles were absolutely equal in condition and weight, and 
adjusted with mathematical precision at symmetrical distances 
from one another. Such an assumption would, to use a simile 
that has been already employed, require a combination of chances 
comparable to those that should occasion a million of needles to 
remain balanced upon their points when thrown loosely upon the 
ground. 

In process of time, the nebula has reached a state wherein it 
has acquired rotation, with a fixed axis, equator, and poles. It 
can now no longer retain the spherical form, if it ever possessed 
such ; for though every particle is still drawn towards the centre, 
yet the polar segments are impelled with greater velocity, since 
the centrifugal forces arising from rotation counteract m some 
measure the influence of attraction, la fact, the equatorial par- 
ticles are compelled to move towards the centre in inclmed 
planes, while those situated in the axis move in direct lines, and 
the shape assumed in consequence by the nebula becomes a 
spheroid growing constantly more oblate. 

The respective motions continue to accelerate, the rotative 
among the rest, the perpetual rush of the polar atoms towards 
the centre, adding fresh impulse to these latter, so that the spirals 
gradually approach the circular form ; and the centrifugal force 
continually increases, till at length the spheroid has reached a 
condition which we may term that of " separation.*' Mr. Ivory 
has calculated that in any spheroid in revolution, when the rota- 
tion has become sufficiently rapid to expand the longer (or 
equatorial) diameter into a proportion two and three quarters 
times greater than the shorter (or polar) diameter, or more 
accurately when the former is to the latter as 27,197 to 10,000, 
then the particles girdling the equator will be in a state of 
equilibrium between the centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 
without exhibiting anv tendency to approach the centre will con- 
tinue to circle around it in an orbit of independent revolution. 
Of course, should the rotation be increased, however slightly, 
beyond tbis point, the atoms would cease to move in circular 
paths ; they would be thrown into orbits of long eclipses, like 
the minority of the comets, or even in an extreme case, be 
endowed with an hyperbolio motion which would disperse them 
into space 

Th» latter accident could never occur to our supposed'nebula. 
For its rotation, as we have seen, is produced through the action 
of its centripetal tendencies, and could not increase after those 
tendencies had become nuU. But it might reach, if it could not 
pass, the required degree of oblateness, and then the equatorial 
surfoce-partioles would remain poised under the counter-balanc- 
ina forces impressed upon them ; while the interior portions and 
polar segments continuing to approach the centre, a broad ellip- 
tical belt would be severed from the mass, and left behind to 
continue in its separate and equilibrated orbit 

Meantime the nebnla contmues to obey the same impulses, 
the polar axis perpetually diminishing in proportion to the dia- 
meter of the equator, till another point h reached where the 
spheroid has acquired the requisite oolateness, when a new belt 
is separated. And this process continues till, possibly, the ap- 
proximation of the particles has brou^t into action a new form 
of the great law of attraction— that, namely, of cohesion; when 
the remaining particles will be retained in connexion with each 
other, and finiOly agglomerated into a central mass of enormous 
size and density. 

The rings, when separated, would ere long became themselves 
divided. The same confliction of chances that caused the moving 
particles to be deflected originally from their strai^t paths, would 
now sever the belts into distinct masses, and afterwards assemble 
their constitaent atoms into a spherioal form aioond some centre 
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of greater density than the rest. Thus planets would be formed, 
retaining the orbicular revolution of the original belt, and ac- 
quiring in addition an individual rotation in the same direction, 
owing to the greater velocity of the particles in the exterior of 
the separated belt. 

While the planetary atoms are thus conglobating, an action of 
forces, similar to that which formed their primary belts, may 
throw off one or more subsidiary rings, which in their turn con- 
dense into satellites, in the miyority of instances ; one single or 
rather double specimen remaining in existence when the belt has 
preserved its coherence, we mean the remarkable appendages 
to the planet Saturn. 

The satellites would also possess a rotation, and in the very 
same direction with the orbits and rotations of their primaries. 
It is, indeed, from the observed and universal coincidence of 
these rotations and orbits, that the theory we are describing 
derives its chief support. By the calculation of probabilities, it 
is proved that for six planets and their secondaiies, whose revo- 
lations are known to possess a motion uniform in its direction, 
the chances are four millions of millions to one that the cause of 
their rotation must have been identical for them all. 

[Our limits compel us to defer the conclusion of this article 
imtil our next.] _______^_;^^j_____----_- 

FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 

Progression ik Knowledge.— The mind cannot unknow. 
All knowledge attained, makes more necessary— There is a 
knowledge which creates doubt, that nothing but a more exten- 
sive knowledge can satisfy ; and he who stops in the difficulty 
will be perplexed and uncomfortable £or life. 

A HARP AT HIDNIGHT. 

Is it a sound from for-off tiiiry hind 

That comes in gentle murmurings on mine ear. 
Like tones from harp that, swept by fay's light hand. 

Sends forth its tinkling musiCi sweet and clear ? 
Methinks I see, beneath the moon-beams bright, 

A shadowy troop of wild and tiny things 
Holding their revels 'mid the reign of night. 

And tripping lightly, in their mystic nogSi 
To the rich melody which floats around— 
But all hath fled — all, save the music's sound, 

Which o'er my spirit still its magic flings. 
And wraps my senses in a bliss profound : 

Piercing and shrill the silvery notes arise. 

Then &de8 each tone, and in soft cadence dies. 

Mesmerism.— ^< The universal solvent,'' sought by the old 
alchemists, may have originated from the faint glimmerings of 
the £u:-off tradition of the universal totd that pervades all 
nature, ^e spiritual thought receding as the dust of earth accu- 
mulated on the human heart, and transmuting the spiritual 
essence to a material fluid. In clairvoyance, i hold that the 
partiallv liberated soul of the patient is in communication with 
the soul of the universe, like a drop of water mingling with 
the mighty sea, equal to a portion or it, and participant of all 
that passes, as well beyond the orbit of Saturn as within the 
narrow circle of its mortal dwelling. Among all the learned 
theories on Mesmerism, give me old Jacob Behmen's, who, in 
other words, gives that true development that stands in stem 
contrast to tne explanations of the philosophers of our nine- 
teenth century. "Attraction," I think he somewhere says, 
" is the first principle of nature ;" but its origin is beyond 
nature— it dwelleth with the ** incomprehensible.'' Repuhdon, 
the conseauence of reaction, is the second, and circulation the 
third ; and from this threefold principle he deduces all motion, 
diversified by the endless qualifications of matter. By this 
** soul" the planets move in their orbits, and with it all nature, 
solid, fluid, or gaseous, is imbued, however infinite the variety, 
however small the particle. Liberate but one atom from the 
human form, it mingles with the universe, and, through the 
dim obscure of mortid stain, tells, in dreams and visions, things 
to which we can give no name— feelings which strike with 
astonishment, and vanish like the lightning befiore we can 
grasp the glittering ^m^^Fide ct FortUudine. 



IMMORTALITY.-That we belong to a <^^Jj!^f^^^, 
existence will not cease with their present earthly life, but 
will continue elsewhere, although the body we noj.X"« 
will decay, and separate into its elementary l«rticl«, we 
believe from reasonffrom our ^nJ^^W^^ual feelmgj fi^^^^ 
consent of the best philosophers of aU ages, from the twdUions 
of aU nations, andfe)m (he deciding cT^'u"*"^ .f^l^ 
Christian Revelation. We do not pensh T^^»,«^f.,°^*^^ 
frame dissolves : our thinking and feeling principle survives to 
fleshly limbs and organs, which are ^ut t»»«. ?»^"^f "**/j^ 
use aid pleasure herl ; and will, after t»ie visible death of our 
corporeal frame, and in reunion with another, poss^ it* ^' 
sdousness, its sensitiveness, and its active powers, under such 
other circumsUnces as its Creator shall appoint. 

EVENING. 

'Tis evening, and the radiant moon 
Smiles o'er the humid earth, gemming the flowers 
With diamond coronals, as if the bght 
Of their own graceful beauty were too fiunt to tell 
Their great (Seator's power. A calm repose 
Steals o'er the fiwie of nature ; tree and shrub 
Are luU'd, as 't were, in sleep, and scarce a sound 
Comes on the summer air, save the sweet chime 
Of some soft harp afer, mingling its tones 
With the low wailing of the waterfall; anon, 
A song burst forth in rich and gushing nadody. 
Pouring a flood of melting music through the grove, 
Awakening echo from its mystic home, ^ ^ ^ . 
And throwing o'er the heart a spell of soft enchantmoit. 
Oh ! 'tis an hour when every wilder feehng of the heart 
Is hushed to silence, and pleasant memories alone 
Steal o'er the soul. 
Earth, the Natural Friend or MAK.-The gre^ 
Roman naturalist Pliny, m one of the most ^"^iful pa^g« 
of his elaborate history of nature, observes, "It >» f « ^^ 
that, like a kind mother, receives us at our burth, and sustams 
us when born. It is this alone, of all the element around us, 
that is never found an enemy to man. The ^y.«*J^*J^ 
deluge him with rains, oppress him with hail, and drown mm 
withinundaUons; the air rushes on in storms, prepare inc 
tempest, or lights up the vokano; but the earth, gentle ana 
indulgent, ever subservient to the wants of man, spreads his 
walk? with flowers, and his toble with plenty ; returns with 
interest every good committed to her care, and though she pro- 
duces the poison, she still supplies the anUdotc, though constanUy 

teased toliimish the luxuries of roan rather than hw necesa- 
ties 5 yet, even to the Ust, she continues her kind indulpnce, 
and when life is over, she piously hides his rcmams in j^^ 
bosom.'' 




tn which aU Questions from CorrespondenU are aMwered 
gratuitously t *« accordance with the true and unerring prm» 
ciples of Astrological Science, 

To ooB 4JUERI8TB.— This depBTtment of onr work involves tte tolntSon 
of " horary qnestions," so called from a figure of the heaye ns be&B^ 
erected for the hour in whicb the question is asked, and firtmi tlie indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived. It 
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will* ihtanton, be abcolately necMMry for all oorrespondents to sped/if 
the exaei hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and tiie replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will neceagarily occupy consider- 
able time which he ia willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
pablfc, Thk Asteoloobb hopes that the liberality of hia offer will pro< 
teot him f^om the correspondence of those who desire adjudication upon 
frfrdloiis subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. AH subjects on which they may be realljf anxious, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily poiated out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to " Th s Astroloobr " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and tiio initials only given in the 
oracle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ZoROASTBR. — We are greatly pleased with the second letter of 
our correspondent. It breathes a genial and kindly spirit 
throughout. Since the first publication of our work we have 
the gratification of knowing that the attention of many has 
been drawn to these themes, who have otherwise scarcely 
bestowed upon the subject a passing thought. The spirit of 
inquiry now walks abroad — it is with us night and noonday, 
and notwithstanding the hourly demands made by business on 
the mental capacities of individuals, cannot be stifled. It 
must elicit the fiery emanation of the immortal spirit from the 
commcmest clav — as the spark flashes from the flint when 
bfou^t into collision with the steel. 
Thb Wandbrxno Jew. — Thou art right in thy surmises of his 
existence, but be not afraid. The hour is rapidly approaching 
when man will turn from the vile and vulgar of the earth's 
commonplaces with sickening disgust, and bask alone in the 
pure light of astral knowledge. All things are progressing — 
nothing is stationary. 
RoMB. — Love is an essence of the soul. Few ever take the 
trouble to inquire into it metaphysically, though this is the 
personification of thatlever with which Archimedes boastingly 
exclaimed he could move the world. We have already said it 
once, but it cannot be too strongly urged upon the reader— 
that not one man — or perhaps woman either— -not one in a 
hundred ever marries the person they love the fondest. What 
is it, then ? A mere dream of youth and beauty ! Perchance, 
80. But nothing more? Ask our philosophers. They will 
tell you it is the party's own fault. We most emphatically 
tell them it is not. The events of a minute— circumstances 
of unexpected occurrence, or a thousand other things, equally 
as disappointing, and as efficacious — will step in to severt he 
two fond hearts, and ever after they are as strangers to each 

* oUier. The mind, which is continually storing up in its golden 
treasury images of true poetry, will not, however, abandon 
its thoughts of those happy hours of the by-gone, when '* the 
WQild was all before us where to choose," and one smiling 
ai^l^ic face inspired us to rush into the thickest of the contest. 
Those days are over with many now, and— well ! respecting 
these letters ? Ah ! bless us, we forgot ! 

Gborgb H. Jackson. — We have duly considered the horoscopes 
forwarded, and judge therefrom that the union contemplated 
will not take place, although the indications of a close iniimacy 
are very strong and remarkable. The female native has, 
unquestionably, a very warm and ardent temperament, but 
Uunigh her passion be intense it is not enduring. A develop- 
ment of this character will be speedily seen. 

O. N. E. — ^The marriage will unfold a new tram of thoughts and 
will, we have no doubt, be with the person formerly mentioned. 
The indications are more strongly suggestive of it taking place 
here ; but there is no question of your being destined to a 
fortunate union. Perhaps before this reaches you, or soon 
aAer, circumstances will arise to alter your determination. 

Labouch. — A reconciliation can be ultimately efiected, and 
will be the best immediate step to your renewed prosperity. 
A change in your pursuits will then follow, and the remainder 
q( your lif&— through friendly interference — will be passed in 
comparative comfort* 



AsTOLFO.— It is more than either you or the Astrobger can say. 
Who is mad ? Those who are supposed lunatics, or those who 
are presumed sane ? Define madness ? Do the folks, vulgarly 
called " mad," see more or less than those vulgarly called 
rational. This is a question you had better get answered 
first. 
Q. Q. Q.— 100 not abroad on the 25th of July, or an accident will 
befal thee. There are two females who have evil designs on 
your character — beware of their influence. 
S. W. P. (Russell-square).— We do not judge the promise held 
out will be fulfilled at that time, but, one month after, that, 
or another equally good, will be obtained. The marriage will 
be solemnised in November, and we anticipate the bumper and 
a boy. To the last question we can but hold out some faint 
hopes, at all events, a considerable time must elapse first. 
C. W.— The deductions you have drawn are correct, and we 
have no doubt of their ultimate fulfilment, but the era is not 
yet arrived for their promulgation. A mightier power has yet 
to supersede steam. Even the rapidity of railway travelling 
will be excelled by the individual speed of man, and before 
the present century has become entombed in the past,' the art 
of flying will be attained and perfected. Electricity will be 
the motive power, it is the antagonistic spirit to gravity — the 
other great law. Intercourse with the species of remote dis- 
tricts will destroy war and remove long existing prejudices, 
and then we shall have an epoch of concord—peace will 
flourish and the goal will be attained. 
^ — In the Rosicrucian's recital, which is contained in the 
present number, will be seen the basis of the communion. 
Self-denial, frugality, abstemiousness, and a continual habit of 
wrenching the soul from its corporeal trammels, will establish 
the groundwork and prepare the way for the ethereal inter- 
course that succeeds. More anon. 
Tf. WITH $— Follow the instructions given by the eminent 
astrologer Zadkiel. We do not judge marriage will take place, 
the native's horoscope showing no indication. 
E. S. (Matfen Cottages).— You can only become proficient 
by incessant study and practice. It is the labour of a life 
We applaud the motives by which you have been actuated, 
and will consider the proposition. 
W. T. G.— Ifwe remember aright, the information wanted will be 
found in one of the earlier numbers of " Raphael's Prophetic 
Almanac." There is nothing of any importance introduced 
into the second editinor, ifwe except a few additional precepts 
concerning nativities. The " Manual " is worthy attention, 
and, from our own experience, may in a great measure be 
relied upon. 
T. H. C Agnes-street).— The business of a country bookseller, 
combined with the usual extra sources of emolument, will un- 
questionably tend to your advanlitge, as you are not likely to 
succeed in anything of a more purely speculative nature? 
Leo. — The two first questions do not come within the scope of 
Horary. The year 1847 will be the period, >»hen a connection 
with one of daik handsome features and accomplished man- 
ners will be formed. 
C. J. Y.— You will find it necessary to seek other aid before the 
undertaking will be found successful. The engagement 
we do not consider likely to result as you seem to anticipate. 
J. R. — Your friend had better go, should a favourable oppor- 
tunity occur this year; if not, let him postpone it to the August 
of next. 

J, S. A.— We have received your communicatioR on " Dreams," 
and wish to see the sequel. Your talent and misfortunes are 
both known to us and recognised. 

T. S. H — ^The former answer was intended for you, a typo- 
graphical error having changed the first initial. The situation 
will be fortunate. The precise period we cannot ascertain of 
the other, having no basis on which to form our calculations. 

M. P. J.— We will endeavour to comply with your request as 
speedily as possible; but at present we are, with aU our 
anxiety to oblige, compelled to solicit the indulgence and 
patience of some of our correspondents. A private letter at 
the earliest opportunity will communicate more. 
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VfROo.^^Lei yoor son beware, in hbi elghieenth and twentv-flrst 
year, of ihe influence a dark, swarthy woman, of moderate 
stature and middle age, will exert oyer him. Honour^ and 
wealth, together with a high reputation, will be his lot, if these 
cautions are observed and heeded. Impetuosity of manner 
must be subdued, but a look or a word will have more effect 
upon him than any seyerer punishment The paliiway that 
will lead his feet towards the rugged ascent of life'^ mountain 
is bordered by briars and beset with pitfalls ; but an earnest 
reliance on ProTidence and himself will surmount all difficul- 
ties, and enable him at last to bask in the sunshine that we 
now see lighting up the summit. 

John (Dublin).— Our publication is still weekly, so you must 
have laboured under an error. For the question we have 
just received, learn this. Success is very strongly indicated, 
but the obstacles encountered require the greatest strength of 
mind and perseverance to overcome. The visit to London 
which will produce the beneficial effects that have elicited 
your inquiry, will doubtless be caused by an unexpected 
change m your domestic circumstances, and the earnest 
persuasion of a Mend. 

Delta. — A detail of the circumstances will be necessary. 
Such things can be—have been ; but in your individual case 
we must have further warrant for testing its practicability. 
No objection from reason or analogy can be offered. Why 
does the violet ray of the prism magnetise iron ? What con- 
nection is there apparently between the two, and yet this is 
dailyHdemonstrated by experience. On receipt of the parti- 
culars we will decide, and shall have much pleasure in so 
doing. 

H. L. S.— A. continuance is not indicated; another will estrange 
his affections. 

Bdith Dalton.— We do not anticipate the realisation of your 
present wishes. " Yes," to the last question. 

S. T. C— 'A similar delay is frequently occasioned. Very few 
letters received after Monday mormng are answered in the 
current number. 

Fide et Fobtitodine. — ^How can we resist an invocation from 
an esteemed correspondent, which comes in such a flattering 
shape as the following:— *' Seer! of beautiful imaginings! 
philosophic thought ! poetic mystery ! whose soul hath power 
to leave the clay and mingle with the rays of the furthest star, 
teach me how to inteipret the wonders I behold in the 
* dream-sphere,' to translate the fltful music of another exist- 
ence, that sweeps at intervals o'er the hisher aspirations of 
my heart — like angel's sighs, suffusing itsurobs with primeval 
joy; a joy almost unknown in these metallic times — a feeling 
whose very existence would be denied amid the feverish 
pursuits of the anxious race that now ballast our revolving 
world. Teach me to hold communion with your spirit, that I 
may learn how to condense the dark shadows of occult thought, 
and gaze on the spark of celestial fire." We must indeed be 
more than mortal to receive such a tribute with stolid indiffer- 
ence. What can we say in reply ? Simply this, that to the 
fulfilment of the desires we will dedicate our heart and hand. 

Fitzgerald.— We have here a poser ; such a perplexing question 
that Ptolemy himself woiild have thrown it up in utter despair. 
It is a problem for a physiologist. A young lady who entered 
this mundane territory a month ago, uready " promises to be 
tall." Very kind of her to promise already, but will she keep 
it when she grows ^p. That is the question. Our reverence 
will, however, ate. On that day the Sun was in conjunction 
with Mercury. Zadkiel says " <5 V "^^^ hriag much 
active business and inclination to literary things and persons. 
It brings an inclination to travel and benefits to youth. The 
native will be changeable in fancy and unsettled in studies." 
There, Fitzgerald ! only imagine tnat. We can see, besides, 
that|in her craniological formation will be found the organs of 
"taste," "order," "form," "colour," and we are afraid 
** gustativeness," strongly developed. Her 18th, 22nd, and 
24th years are her eventful ones, but the 2nd year is not 
less so. 

RBCEIVED.— Hope and Sinoehity (You will, certainly, hare 
a bequeat from that quarter, and very shortly receive several 



benefits beside).— EtKi CORi (No).— Eliu B. (Totl Will 
change).— John R. E. (Tou have no reason to think othar- 
wise). — J. B. M. (You have not mentioned year of birth).— 
A. B. C. (We cannot spare the time).— T. M. W. (U is not 
attainable) .---HiSNBY James (You have been answered— chooM 
a trade). — Syntax (You must inform us of the hour and 
minute).— Albert (Our motive for asking arose from seeing 
the calculations were erroneous, A new one must be erected). 
— H. B. (You need not doubt it).— Z. A. (The next year will 
decide for you).— X. Y. (You need not anticipate the event 
fox three years ; but your acquaintance with him will com- 
mence in June, 1846).— Ella (About eight months). — 
M. E. y. (Unanswerable).— E. O. (Yon wUl not have tha 
same person). — Queen of Cyprus (You will find next month, 
bring a profitable change) .—W. Curtis (No).— Poet Arowick 
(You will recover and prosper within the present year). — 
Born under Jupiter (Yes, and it would prove beneficial^.— 
Ernest (Three years, at least, will elapse before the pecuniary 
advantage takes place).— R. L. S. (Next year ; but not to 
him).— E. Cross (You must have patience).— Penny Post 
(Who did you dream of last?) — Hblbm (Read the third act 
of Hamlet). — Obbron (You will soon receive a benefit from 
some partnership or joint business).— Gborox Orsenkouoh 
(You must send time of birth).— Miss Beiam (We wiU see 
what can be done).— L. L. L. (November).— Biiums (The 
naUvity is left at the office to be called for).— S. U. M. (It 
does not fall within our province).— Pbro (You will soon hare 
a pleasant change).— Anobrancb (You will not remove for 
some time; but when you do it will be northward) ."^Elka 
Hardy (You have been answered in the negative).'^B. K. E 
(Your 22nd year).^M. B. R. (No).— Annb (You witt not 
marry again).— Mary Green (It involves a laborious calcu- 
lation).— All correspondents ipianawered in thii numb^ will 
find their replies in our next. 



GENERAL NOTICE, 
All the back numbers of this unique and original pubUcation 
have been reprinted, and can now, without extra charge, be ob- 
tained through any bookseller in town or cotmtry. For a small 
sum like eighteen-pence, the pmrchaaer would be thus in posses- 
sion of a complete volume on the Occult Scibnobb, and the 
general tendency of its pages to elevate and refine will be ad- 
mitted by all who have had the opportunity of perusal. For 
those gratifying and encouraging letters which he has received 
from men of high intellect and lofty station, the Astrologer here 
begs to offer his sincere, though comprehensive, acknowledg- 
ments, and urges his friends and subscribers generally to recom- 
mend a work which aims at disseminating a creed of TRUTH 
and BEAUTY, inculcating the highest doctrine which the human 
mind is capable of receiving, and endeavouring to sow the seeds 
of hope and concord, that may ripen into a future harvpt of 
** peace and good will to all men." Esto pbrpbtua ! 



Parts /., //., and TIL qf ** The Astrologer** are now ready, in a 
handsomely embellished Wrapper, with numerous Illustrations, 
price Sixpence; and may be obtained through every Book- 
seller in town and country. — Part IK can also be ohtained, 
price One Shilling. 



*«* All letters and communications are requested to be addressed 
to " The Astrologer,** 11, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London. 



LoDdon: Printed byS. Tatlos, Oeorge-jrard, Dnuy-covtt, Stf«iid. Pnb- 
IMMdlnr RioHASDK*ocLipriPoilp,aUI,W«aii«toii-ftr«et Nonh.Strud; 
and Bold by VIckers, Strange, Cleave, Berger, Purkeag, Qkmen^ J^Bitb, an^all 
Booktellerf, 
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[Prick Twopbncb. 



A SUMMER NIGHPS DREAM* 

Tire ever-p&current phenomena of nature fiirm a subject of 
fluch exhaustless interest, that, though repeatedly within the 
scope and purport of our observation, no eye can tire of gazing 
on Us beauties— no tongue can falter in the utterance of its 
pimise. The green earth— our mother^goddesa^scatters from 
her Up the fragrant flowers and juicy fruits in prodigal luxu- 
riance ; the air, fanned by its myriad wings, pours into our 
vvins the elements of l^ife, and the celestial canopy of Heaven 

tlie starry title-page to the Book of the Future— circles us 

by day in a cloudy mantle of gorgeous tracery, and at night 
folds around us a curtain emblazoned with the inaigtiia of a 
million worlds. Marvellous and mighty creation ! the burn- 
ing thoughts with which we behold thee cannot be translated 
into words— they need a language of their own— and though 
poets, working out the gifted mission of genius, bring us nearer 
the threshold of the Infinite and Beautifril, we yet feel within 
us a perception of exalted glory, which surpasses the power of 
mere words to reveal. Imbued with snch a feeling of the rich 
eloquence of silence, let us gaze abroad into the Heavens of a 
summer night* The o|)pce8sive languor arising from the full 
bkuie of sunshine we have had during the day is displaced by a 



placid sense of voluptuous dreaminess ; the elasticity of the 
mind seems to return, and a train of emotions succeeds, akin to 
the feelings of an invalid when first flushed with the conscious* 
ness of returning health. The cool rustling of the leaves, the 
gentle dalliance of the night-zephyr with the flowers around 
us, the reviving freshness that pervades the atmosphere, and 
the reverie into which at thin season we ever unconsciously 
fiiU, are all so many links in the circle of enchantment which 
now holds us spell-bound. What vast conceptions are engen- 
dered by the exhaustless effulgence of the starry Heavens, and 
how bewildering-^from the immensity of the thought— our 
knowledge that all the stars and constellations which shine in 
the midnight sky constitute In the stellar scheme but a unit 
amongst a countless number. Compared with what lies beyond 
the bounds of telescopic nght, hid in regions which mortal gsae 
will never explore or visit, our whole sphere is as but a snow- 
flake in the air { and could we actually travel across the space 
through which the terrestrial eye can penetrate, we should 
behold a region again spread before us equal in grandeur and 
variety to the one we left behind. As ai^ed in our last 
number, it cannot be presumed for one moment that the 
Divinity has operated no fhrther than where a limit is put to 
human investigationt It would be presumptuous folly, indeed. 
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to imagine that the length and breadth of the divine dominions 
have been surveyed when we have arrived at a boundary 
which our finite intelligence cannot pass. We know from the 
appearance presented by many clusters that the components of 
each are bound together by mutual relation^ip, and that all, 
more or less, exercise a certain recognised influence over the 
earth, and probably over each other. The prevailing globular 
form, and the great central condensation where the li^ht is 
manifested in one unbroken blaze, form something like a key 
to the mystery. It is the exemplification of the Universal Law 
of Attraction — the same that unites the atoms of our earth, 
moulds every rain-drop, and rounds the tear that trickles down 
the cheek of sorrow. Its difference is only in the'magnitude of 
its manifestation; for we now see it operating millions of 
leagues away from our terrestrial residence, and binding toge- 
ther in spherical masses whole sidereal systems. An irresistible 
conviction is forced upon us of the universal agency of one 
Lawgiver by the universal presence and execution of kindred 
laws ; and confessedly incomprehensible as is the electrical in- 
fluence on our mundane matters of a planet so many thousand 
miles distant, it is not more irreligious than unphilosophical to 
stumble at this, considering the immense amount of things 
of which we have certain evidence that they are, without being 
able to discover exactly how they are. The Power that 
** spreads undivided, operates unspent,*' hath designed doubt- 
less a physical agency, which should, for wise purposes, be 
concealed from mortal vision. Environed by such a scene, 
gazing on the face of nature whilst the '* floor of Heaven is 
thick inlaid with ^latines of bright gold," we doubly feel the 
beauty of the conception that Shakspeare has thus coined into 
language. As Lorenzo said to the gentle, loving Jesticoy so 
may we exclaim to the reader— 

*' There's not the smallest orb which thou behold*st, 
But in her motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
Butt tohihl this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it." 



It is a pleasant and a profitable habit to store up agreeable 
Images of the past, with a view to present and future improve- 
ment, as well as enjoyment. 

The Quarters or I.ipb.— The deven ages of man have 
become proverbial ; but in respect of the condition of our 
mmds, there are granted to the best of us but four periods of 
life. The first fifteen years are childhood. We know nothing 
— we hope. The next fifteen are passion and romance— we 
dream. During the third period of fifteen years, from thirty 
to forty. five, we are what nature intended us to be. Character 
has formed ; we pursue n course of lifb ; we reason ; we medi- 
tate. This is the period in which we may be said with most 
propriety to Vne. The fourth period is that of commencing 
^^^y: ^^ "^^y S^'^^ wiser, but it is the wisdom that speaks 
m a shake of the head. Pain and pnitence begin— we sorrow. 
Nevertheless, if the third period has been passed in providing 
a^inst the fourth, nature is clianged, our declining years are 
lighted with happiness and love, and as they approach their 
destined end, instead of the gloom naturally accompanying 
decay, they are tinged with a ray from before them; the 
shadows are cast behind us on our path, ft»eHngs spring up 
unfelt «ven in the magic periods first traversed bv us^we 
r^oice* 



THE ROSICRUCIAN. 

CHAPTER II. 

TRB aOSICRUCIAir's HISTORY. 

My name is Freybourg. I am, by birth, a German, though 
of French parent&?e. I was, by nature, studious; and my 
attention was soon directed to the marvels of natural philosophy. 
An eager, and even painful, thirst after novel information kept 
me constantly on the alert ; and, as my fiimily was (yrood, and 
their resources liberal, the opportunities and facilities of ac- 
quiring were not withheld— the less as, being a younger son, it 
was, of course^ expected that I should turn my learning to 
account. 

There was little, however, in the objects towards which my 
curiosity was directed, to which the instruction of tutors was 
rather an obstacle than otherwise. I learnt what they had to 
teach, and &lt that in so doing I had made not one ste)> towards 
that which, even without knowing what it^ was, I inwardly 
panted after. Something I wanted, to satisfy the ravenous 
appetite I felt — something to which the cumbersome frippery 
or learning, which I met around me, was wholly foreign. Vet 
where to seek for any satisfaction I knew not. 

**- 1 grew lonely and melancholy in my habits ; I sought the 
deepest recesses of the woods, and spent whole days sitting idly 
in dark and solitary brakes, or under the shade of trees, b^ the 
side of dull and unmoved waters, i did this till the inanimate 
things among which I wandered became my sole companions 
and friends. 

*' In a chance conversation I heard mention of the Rosicru- 
dan doctrines of the sixteenth centuir. To my mind, in Us 
excited state, a spark was sufficient. 1 hailed the suggestion 
with rapture, rejoicing that a path was thus opened by which 
to direct and steady the wandering feverish wishes with which 
I was haunted. 

'* I acquired, without much difBculty, the writings of Hudd, 
Kuhlman, Rosenberg, and others who had treated or the divine 
science. I studied them incessantl^r. Their phraseology was, 
purposely, obscure, and their meaning enveloped in terms, to 
the right understanding of which I had no clue. But my aim 
was a noble one, and my perseverance unconquerable. By 
degrees I became master of the secrets which, hitherto, I had 
possessed in those volumes only— as a man who has a rich jewel 
secured in a casket which he cannot open. 

*''' Still, here was one step only advanced. The philosophers 
who had discovered the means of acquiring the hidden and 
mysterious knowledge that I desired, had either never attained 
the end of their inquiries, or had forborne to promulgate the 
details of their process. I had, thus, my tools given me ; but 
I was still to learn whether I could use them successfully* 
where so many before me had failed. I bent all my energies 
to the task, and gained my object In doins this I did no more 
than any one may do whose will is decided and exertions un- 
deviatinff. 

" Before I proceed, it is necessary that I state to you some 
of the additional faculties which I had now acquired. The soul, 
of which our fleshly body is but the habitation, is not, like Uie 
latter, bounded by the fetters ofjplace, but, when freed from its 
tenement, possesses ubiquity. To liberate the spirit, so f\illy 
as to enable it to enjoy, completel;^, this omnipresence, is, 
indeed, beyond the power of divine science ; and can be accom- 
plished only by that mysterious process wnich, terminating our 
progress here, returns to their proper sources as well our mate- 
rial as spiritual constituents. But this power may still be 
exerted m an inferior degree— greater or less, as the aspirant 
has qualified himself for the possession of the faculties he 
covets. 

*' To me it was a source of infinite and glorious delight to 
disentangle myself from the narrow limits to which the obser- 
vation of &llen man is confined, and dismiss, as it were, a twin 
spirit from myself to pererrate the extremebt parts of the earth, 
and, taking the wings of the morning, to gather from every 
dime, all that might be culled of fair, and beauti^l, and good. 
Thus I enjoyed a double existence ; and, whilst I pursued my 
ordinary avocations at Straibourg, was, at the tame tim#. 
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roaming in thickets and jungles, by the banks of the Ganges, or 
contemplating, at fialbec, the j^mstrate temples of the sun, 
and the ravages of time on the might^y cities or the earth. 

'* It was one day, when rambling, in my other self, through 
one of those ddightfid valleys that sink at the foot of Uie Appe- 
nines, that I became, I may well saj^the victim of a sensation 
as novel as enrapturing. I was seated in m^ study, chasing 
irway the hours by the perusal of those enduring riches which 
the intellect and genius of antiquity have delivered down to 
us, and which show, strikingly, the weakness and the supe- 
riority of their author's — wlien a perception, which I well 
knew was conveyed through the medium of my distant spirit, 
burst upon me ;— such a dream of purity, and excellence, and 
loveliness, as my wildest moods of enthusiasm (and I was ever 
a traflficker in the ideal and contemplative) had never feshioned ! 
To you, who are yet in i^orance and thraldrom, I should, in 
vain, endeavour to explain the manner in which this ray— for 
such it seemed, and a most bright one— burst upon me. It 
came, not as a picture conveyed by the sense— not as a remem- 
bered idea, nor as a vivid creation of the fancy — ^it came as an 
inward impulse, newly born, springing up in the mind, inde- 
finite, uncreated, but existing and fervent. 

" The object which had thus been made present to me con- 
tinued not so for more than an instant; but the effect was 
complete. I was as one entranced — one thought alone possessed 
me. until I became almost unconscious even of that. A sort of 
lethargy of the imagination succeeded ; and I hailed the hour 
which, bringing on the gloom of night, enabled me to seek for 
rest in sleep. 

** Sleep came, but not with it extinction of the thoughts 
that, for the last few hours, had filled ray waking existence. 
In dreams^ the vision still haunted my mind — the same idea of 
inexpressible beauty was still present. Associated images, too, 
arose, in all the wild phantasms of dreaming. Bright eyes— burn- 
ing kisses— all the array of passion, danc^ before me. Some- 
times, I half started from these incoherent slumbers ; and, at 
such time, light and aerial forms seemed to fioat around me. At 
lenj^h I became exhausted with the excitation of these restless 
fimcies, and sank into a profound and refireshing sleep. 

^* On awaking, the first idea that presented itself was the 
one by which I bad been haunted the preceding day. Where- 
ever I went, whatever I did, it followed me stilL It became 
the unceasing companion of my thoughts by day and by ni^ht. 
*< The anxiety which I underwent affected my constitution; 
and, bj the advice of my family, 1 left home to travel in search 
of health. The first place I visited was the valley of the 
Apennines, which was so strangely connected with me. Here 
I wandered for some days ; but could learn nothing to direct 
me in my quest after the unknown object of my thoughts. 

'* Why need I detain you with a long and useless detail of 
the pains I suffered, the countries I traversed, and the disap- 
pointments I endured* Two years elapsed ; — ^and, weary of 
myself, of the knowledge I bad laboured so hard to acquire, 
and, in short, of the world and everything it could offer, J 
determined to take the vows and haoits oT a Capuchin, and, 
rooting firom my breast every remembrance of the past, to 
devote my future life to the meditation of noble and more 
enduring subjects* 

*' Vain were the expectations that prompted me to take this 
step. I soon found that, if there be any place peculiarly con- 
secrated to peace and content, it is not within the widls of a 
monastery. There is, there, no exclusion of the evil passions 
of the world ; and, as poison acts more vigorously within a 
narrow compass, so it is in these societies. Besides, the uni- 
formity of our life — the uninterrupted stream of existence in 
which we flowed along — threw me more forcibly than ever 
bick upon myself— the very evil most to have been avoided. 
Amid the exercises of devotion, I found my thoughts still 
chained to another subject. I strove against them — and the 
irritation induced by the conflict increased my caUmity. 

** My brethren were, with few exceptions, men of coarse 
and vulgar minds — ^indolent, proud, and malicious — the natural 
infections of the monastic atmosphere. Every thing conspired 
to induce me to avoid their society— ^my present feelings .and 
the habits of my past life. They perceived it, mi were not 
long in manifesting their sense of it. 



I was, however, too much involved in those things which 
continually oppressed me, to regard, very greatly, the petty 
annoyances to which I was exposed. I endeavoured to submit 
to these evils contentedly; and, in this manner, five years 
passed on, without seeing any material change in my situation, 
my thoughts, or my sufrerings. 

'* About this time our physician died— as, when at home, I 
had disguised my philosophical pursuits under the pretext of 
studying medicine, I haa acquired a slij^ht knowleage of the 
science, and was not, now, unwilling to improve it. I offered 
my services to our Superior, and, after a few trials in trifling 
cases, they were accepted. 

** The occupation m which I thus engaged was, necessarily, 
beneficial, as it occupied a portion of my thoughts, and diverted 
them, in some de^ee, from the recollections to which they 
incessantly veered. There was another advantage. I had 
occasion to make short excursions beyond the bounds of the 
monastery, for the sake of gathering plants and roots for my 
simple pharmacy. There was something of liberty in this, and 
the exercise was a luxury to me. 

'*The monastery of ■ was situtited upon a high and 

almost perpendicular rock. It was rarely visited by any one, 
although a carriage path had been hewn out by it, and was 
toleraUy passable. This road divided into two branches— one 
of which led to some neglected stone- quarries, as an approach 
to which the road had originally been constructed— and the 
other had been extended for the purposes of travelling. From 
this station there was a magnificent view. Elevated fiur above 
the level of the earth, I have seen the storm raging, and the 
lightning flashing below, while the unchecked sunbeams fell 
ground me above. Beyond the thick and tenmestuous cloud 
that filled the valley and hung on the surrounding declivities* 
a smiling diampagne country extended, bounded by hills, dis- 
tinguishable only by a faint outline, from the sky with 
which they seemed to blend. , , , 

^< It happened that the storm-clouds had, one day, gathered 
in such prodigious masses, that, though the autumn had but 
just commenced, the monastery, and everything around for 
miles, were enveloped in a thick haze, throuffh which the rain 
feU slightly but incessantly. The contemplation of natural 
phenomena was the only thmg I could call a recreation, and I 
came forth to eiyoy the threatening of the elements. 

*^ I was well acquainted with every foot of ground in the 
nei^bourhood ; otherwise, it had been madness to have 
ventured beyond the walls— so easily might an incautious step 
have precipitated one down a precipice whose height left no 
possibility of escape Scorn destruction— even, versed as I was, 
I found it needful to move with great care. 

<^ Whilst I was endeavouring to distinguish the forms of rocks 
and trees through the gloom, and watching the dim blue fires 
that flashed idly at intervals, a sudden dull sound met my ear 
which I was, at first, unable to account for. It was not, how. 
ever, many moments before I felt convinced that a carriage 
was passing at no great distance. It could not be on the direct 
road, for Iwas sUnding on that, and the sound had passed me. 
At once it struck me that the travellers, if such they were, had 
taken the wrong branch of the road ; for, thou^ a direcUon 
post was placed at the point where the path divided, it would 
be useless, in such a gloom. The thought was terrible ; for, in 
three minutes, unless some aid offfered, they would be dashed 
down the precipice,'which the darkness, momentanly mcreasing, 
would conceal, until discovery was too late. AU-eady the noise 
had ceased— V imperfectly is sound conducted, as you are 
aware, in those altitudes. I had nothing to guide me. but 
surunff forward, and, dropping a bank of about ftfleen feet, found 
myself on the road that 1^ to the quames. Along Oiis I 
speeded, almost in desperation. Again I caught the nimbUng 
of the wheels against the uneven surfkce ot the rock. The 
vehicle was going, apparently, very leisurely; and this consi- 
deration seemed to add to the horror; of the situaUon-there 
was something so sickening and apaUing m the idea of human 
creatures going thus slowly and uuconsaously, step by step, 
to destruiSon. This, however, was not of long contmiwncc. 
A flash of liirhtning bUzing across the path, frightened the 
horses, and tfcy set oft* at a rate that almost extuigujshed my 
hopes* ^ .^ 
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*^One drcumfttanea was in my ftvour. The road i6ok a 
0W6ep round the base of a broad> but not very high rocV of 
granite ; and directly over this was a fbotpath. I crossed it, 
and saved so much ground as to meet the carriage within ten 
Yards of the preci|»oe, I endeavoured to seize the reins ; the 
horses plunged and reared almost upright ; the motion of the 
carriage was stayed for a moment, and m that moment I sprang 
to the door, tore it open, and received in my arms a female, 
ivho fell senselesi in the moment of her rescue. J heard the 
Saarfal cry of the expiring horses, as they were dashed under 
the carriage on the rocks beneath. Two human creatures— 
the father and fellow-traveller of the lady, and the drivers- 
shared the same destruction. 

" I linffered not, but bore her whom I had saved, as speedily 
as I mi^t, to the monastery. The hrethiea whom I met 
Btared, with malicious surprise, as I entered. I loudly de- 
manded our Superior ; he came, and consented, oa hearing my 
account, that the lady should have refuge, until her fir&ncb 
could be found, within the walls of our retirement— prison, I 
might better say. 

" I was preparing, in the presence of some ef the senior 
brethren, to administer such slight medicmes as I deemed 
necessary, to the object of my anxiety, when ibr the first time 
I saw her fkce. The phial which I held dropped fton my hand. 
I bst all sense and recollection. When I recovered, I found 
myself in my cell, reclined on my pallet. By my nde, sat an 
old brother whom I had lately attended durmg a severe illness, 
and whose gratitude for the services I had rendered him had 
been proof agamst all the ill-nature of the many who looked 
upon me with an evil eye. He had undertaken the office of 
mj nurae, and from him I made my inquiries. 

" Wheie is the hidy, HOarius ?" 
.,." ^?„*^ dormitory. They have sent ht old Mawmret, from 
the village, to attend her.*' ^ 

** It is well ; is she sensible ?" 

"Quite J she has inquired for you. But what eaused your 
illness. 

** I know not •, ■ sudden pang— have you learnt who she is ?" 

•<No; her dress and ornaments bespeak her, probably, of 
wealthv connexions. 

*« 1 Aould like much to see her. Does our abbot know that 
she has inquired for me ?*' 

«IbeUevenot.'> 

A'J^.^1*1^,^® ^^^^5 ^^i«^ to visit this patient; but not 
without his knowledge.** 

"I wiU see that lie knows,'^ said brother Hifery ; and he 
rose from his seat and left me. He returned presently. 

" I have seen the father,*' said he | « moreover, I have seen 
ycmr patient, and she insists, whatever Margaret says, on not 
Retiring to rest until she has seen hey preserver. Vou aie at 
liberty to visit her. ^ 

"Let me thon. brother, request your company .*> And he 
bS lA^ «e to the chamber where she was whom 1 panted to 

'\Y^ •n^ived at the door. It was with difllculty that I 
could conceal from my qompanion the violent agitation that 
possessed me, and which shook every nerve to trembling— as 
*n® ^*umn wind shakes the quivering autumn leaves. 

' Y ®/?*^'^*^ ^® apartment. She sat at one end. I ap- 
proached her; she lifted up her eyes? 'Holy Vii^I' she 
exclaimed, ' it is— it his he.* She sprang from her seat as she 
8p<Ae, gazed earnestly at me for a moment— sank down again— 
and covering her &ce with her hands, burst into tears. 
M^li* .^J* astonished and confounded. 'Does she Ipiow her 
father's fater I whispered to Hilary, 

*iV ^^/ ^® repKed ; ' she believes he ia in the house, but un. 
Wall, and we have been scarcely able to avoid her request to 
seehiin. 

•* ' What then could cause her present grief t* I drew nearer 
to her and spoke. I told her that I was, for the present, her 
pnvsiciau ; she interrupted me. 

" I blow vou well,' said she— « too welL* 

" 'Nay, daughter'— the word stuck in my throat—' nay, how 
can that be? 



tale; 



\ Ask me not,';8he replied ; ' it were a atrange and Inctediblo 



^ < Surdy.' said I, half addressing myself < the dream cannot 
have been mutual V 

" 'How, what is it you my ?' said she, eagerly. 

<'I looked around. Brother Hilary had left the apartment ; 
the nurse sat at the iitrther end of the room. I sat down by 
my patient, and detailed to her what I have already made 
known to you. Yes— dead to the world— vowed to solitude 
and religion— I told her of the passion I ha<l felt— and the 

EI had suffered; knowing the while that there was now a 
between us which no means could iiaas. It was like the 
recountmg to the living olyect the history of his buried 
love. 

*' I concluded. She was still in tears, but chedced them. 

«<<It is most wonderful!' said she; *I too— she stopped, 
blushed, and trembled. « Yet why,' she resumed, ' this fboliah 
weakness— why should I not confess that I, too, have loved 
and suffered for a hitherto unknown oltject. At the moment 
when your spirit caught the fktal in&ction, in the vallef of the 
Appenines, mine, too, was on the wing, and hovered round 
you. I need not say more ; your history will sugg^t the mail 
features of mine. Aid, now, answer me a question sincerely : — 
Where is my father f They told me I should see him in an 
hour ; the tfatoe is past. Is he here ? Is he ill 7 Heavens ! 

Sour colour changes— tell me— tell me, by all we have suffered, 
ihedoid?' 

*»Oh, no— no,* I answered hastily ; but the confusion of my 
manner gave the lie to m v words. She perceived it, and with 
a shriek, fell senseless to Uie ground. 

FreybouMP paused in his narrative. " Excuse me,*' said he to 
Merler, ** tfeven the remembramce of what I tell you stifles my 
voice, and calk forth my tears." , 

«• Be assured.'* answered Merler, «♦ I respect your grtef. It 
is perhaps, unpleasant for you now to continue your narratiTe ; 

*« No, it is over,** said his companion ; " I will proceed." 
<*I raised her ftom the ground, and directed the nurse to 
place her, while thus unconscious, in her bed ; I retired to 
prepare a draught for her. That done, I threw myself on my 
pallet— myself^half distracted with what had passed. The 
vesper bell aroused me from the lethaigy of misery, and sum- 
moned me- heaven knows how unprepared— to jom the 
evening devotions. These past— hi oominir away from them, 
we had to pass the dormitory. I listened for a moment at the 
door. One of the fnars, who, more than the rest, had shown a 
marked dislike, whispered an observation to another upon this 
circumstance. I turned round ; a malidous smile was op ■» 
countenance. Pointful of all, save the tedignation which I 
felt, I struck him to the earth. ^ ^ ^ ., 

<* The consequence of this was, that I was confined stnetW 
to my cell, I was not even allowed to see my patiept ; word 




,jaladv properiv, 

Ignorance and malice were bUnd to everything. 

« Day alter day this conUnued. HiUry was M«|4upus m 
bringing me intelligence— fbr he alone pitied me. This was 
obsCTv^; he was forbidden my cell, and another deputtdio 
act in his stead. , „ . .^^ 

« You may probably thhik it was in mjf power easily to baffle 
this rigour, by using my faculty of spiritual vimUtien. But 
this fkculty I had neglected for a long period to exert; and 
when 1 essayed it, I found the perturbing passions which had 
taken possession of me deprived me of my power. I had no 
longer the calm self-possession necessary for the enjojrment 
of the divine science. Like all uncommon powers, it fiUled me 
when most needed. , . ^ s ^ 

" Why should I linger in my tale 1 One moroliig, en 
awaking, I found Hilary V my side. I wa$ about to iw^ 
how he had obtained admission; but he motioned »«> *^- 
tious^, to silence; and, placing a folded paper m my hand, 
withdrew on tiptoe. 

'« I opened it. Its contents ran thus— ^ . .. «. ^ 

" ' You will receive this fh)m brother Hikry ; but befinre he 
gives it you, the writer will be no more. Us only nurpcMrt is 
to wish you farewell Theriwonof yourubjencelhireboeii 
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informed. Here^ we have both suffered deeply ; that we shall 
meet aniin in happiness, I doubt not. Do not— but I know 
you will not - forget me. Once more^ farewell ; my last breath 
will bless you.' 

" I pass over my ieelmg^ on the receipt of this. I deter- 
mined to escape from the mon^jiti^ry. I did so, and returned, in 
disguise, to Strasbourg. I^v paj^ents and my elder brother 
were dead. \ ^\exX ve\a^y^ h^ succeeded to the family 
estates. 

'* I ^ kngwH hivi In youtfu I ffuighl him, «nd he offered 
me 1^^ if\ylum which I accepted. I continued with (itni for 
two y^«i^ |u cqyff^lmwt— for the Capuchins were in hot 
pur^it ^ their victim. At length I was liberaUd. The re- 
voluUqf^ cma^enced, and the friars were no limg^x powerftiL 

'•J^4y rfbt^QU addressed me, one day, thus :— • Freybourg, I 
am 9^t tfikjoin the loyal party. In this bag is a sum which, 
with yfm h&ita, will supply your wants ; however the struggle 
ends, \ dMtM npt need it.* 

'*! retired hither. With some occasional interruptions 
during (he ti^^^Uea, I have lived here since. Now we are 
again atpei^e^ and | abide solitary and unkpowu, having 
results asyou have aeen, my ancient studies." 

H9 pf««ea ; the dock striking, announced midnight. Mirier 
made one ack|iowled|»ment, for the confidence reposed in him, 
and hf^ ax^d th# Rosiccucian quitted the coffee-house (or their 
respective hoq^ together. 

Up I ' 1 . - s 

SOME CURIOUS PACTS CONCERNING 
MESMERISM. 



RECENT number of a popular 
magazine (the* 'Dublin University") 
details some singular particulars, from 
which it clearly shows that what is 
called ** Mermerism " was well known 
and recognised before the time of 
Mesmer. We select, with the au- 
thorities given, some of the most 
striking circumstances in connection 
with this doctrine. 

P^re Lehrun, in his *« Critical History of 
Superstitious Practices," cites a letter of the 
celebrated Huygens te the Abb^ Marsenne, 
dated Noven^ber %% 1640, in wmch it is related that ther had 
a prisoner at Antwerp who could see through aU kinds of stuff 
aiid clothiog, provided only the same were not red. Qnee 
came aewal eharitable women to \f\m in the prison, with a 
view to comfort him in his ill fortune ; but, in the midst of 
their Christian-like discourse* he be^ to laugh, and, being 
asked of the reason of this unmannerhneas, made answer, with- 
out ^hame, '' Because one of you hath no iduft on.'* 

Now, if this virtuous woman had bv chance had on a red 
petticoat, she would not have been thus put out of coun- 
tenance. 

Delrio, in his ^* Disquisitiones Magieee,** printed at Mayence 
ki Ii06>, says, ^« In Spain is a aojrt ef men who are caUed JSahu- 
ris. When I sojourned at Madrid, in 1&T5, a boy was to be 
seen there of tw claas . These men are said to peroeiTe what 
is hid in the bosom of the earth— siibterraneouf waters, metals, 
buried treasurea, and dead bodies. The thing is ff^nenOly 
known, and the possibility of it is believed not only Dy poets^ 
butf by philosophers." 

Oken gives us, in the *' Journal of Curiosities," the history 
of a lady of Lisbon, jiamed Fedecache, who was possessed of a 
fiunilty simikr te this of Um ^ahuris, and who made a i^eat 
neiM not only in Portugal, but in all £urope, in her tune, 
.lyocoiding to the accounts of different travellers, this extraor- 
4»stfy woman nad the gift of seeing fur down into the bowels 
ii thia earth) as also into the human body. P^re l>ebrun, in 
his work abov^ cited, d^cribes her as having " true lynx ^es,'* 
as a pirocfof which ne mentions that, when the King otFor- 




tufal was in need of water for a new buildiug, and such had in 
vaw beeii dug for, she discovered several aprjujn by mere 
locking. This took place in the presence of the Song, who re- 
warded her with a pension, and the decoration of the order of 
Christ for whomsoever she should marry. <* It is a pity,'' ob- 
aerves P^re X^ebrun, ^' that she does not understand medicine ; 
for, what is still more surfiriQing: (than the power of seeing into 
Bs into the human body. These rifts. 



the earth), she also sees 

howover, she am exercise only when £i^tingj She seesliow 
the blood moves, how digestion goes on, and how the nutri- 
tious juioes are formed. She discerns all the several parts of 
the bod^ and their various operations, she descnes dis- 
eaiefe wluch evade the observation and exj^rience of the sl^- 
iulest phyaioiana, whom, in comparison with her, it is no u- 
juatice to hold ror blind ; and, accordingly, people are voss^ 
di^osed to consult her than them.'' 

The <^ Mercure de France*" of 17as« contains a notice of this 
ladjr, of whom it says, '* She perceives what is hid in the earth, 
distiiifluishing stones, sand, springs, to the depth of thirty or 
forty fiithoms. Into the human body she cannot see, except 
when it is unclothed ) but, the body being naked, she discerns 
the heart, the stomach, and other viscera s is aware of ab- 
scesses, if such there be, and detects the seeds of disease lurking 
in the juices. -She can tell, in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy, if the child coming into the world be male or fi^male.*'^ 

This fiiculty, as we learn from another source, first discovered 
itself in her when a child of three years, and in a curious 
manner — namdy, by her suddenly announcing one day, with 
great nalveil^ that the ffirl, who was then U^ing the table-cloth, 
^* had a little child in her body.*' No suspicion was harboured 
at the time that the girl was in the state thus indicated $ the 
result, however, confirmed the child's declaration. This 
becominff known, the ladies of Lisbon made trial of the won- 
derfiil gut of the child, by brinfling their Up-dogs to her when 
in a hopefiil way ; and the child would tell them not onfy the 
numb^ of the coming oflftprino, but indicate likewise the 
colours of the same, the result ah^ays Terifying ^^ prognosti- 
cations. As she grew older, by her power of seeing t&ough 
opaque bodies, she detected thefts in the most hidden noosa 
and recesses of houses, and saw concealed springs and veins of 
metal in the earth. It is much te be resetted, as Oken re- 
marks, that the Academy of Paris, which had heard of this 
extraoitlinary gift, had not an opportunity of putting into exe- 
cution its int&tion of investigating the same, because the 
husband of Donna Pedegache, though a Frenchman, was of too 
jealous a temper to permit his wile, a woman of uncoouaon 
beauty, to undertake the journey. It couW, in consequent* 
not be ascertained whether the astonishing fiuniUy posaened by 
her had its ground in the structure of her eyes, or in any other 
speciality of her bodily constitution* Donna Pedegache onoe 
made a journey, in company with some friends, throiqg^ a part 
of Portugal, when, happening to look out of the carnage in a 

Elace where the road crosseda Yow range of hills, she eaiMed a 
alt to be made, and declared that here, some thirty feet deep, 
an antique basin of considerable size, adorned with the raseat 
carving, was buried. Notice of this was gi^«B to ^ ^'"*» 
and the monument of antiquity being dug for, was really found. 
In a French work of 17*, which (Seen quotes, is thU pMsage : 
— <* I made the personal acquaintance of Donna Pedegache, the 
fair lady who h so miraculously gtfted. What I have te relate of 
her win scarcely be believed-namely, that in ^e human body 
she can see the obstructions which impede the flinctionf of im- 
l>ortant organs, when the suffbrers unclothe thenuelves in tier 
presence. At first the doctors in Lisbon would believe no^ng 
of the matter ; but they were convinced of it when more than 
one poti'fnortem examination had verified her otagrMt te the 
minutest particuhr. A man had the misfortjmo to mU ttom a 
height of twelve feet, and to break three of his nbs; he waa 




lodgment of extnnrasated'blood. ji consequence of tids dis- 
covery the man was healed." . , . , , , %jr^«.-»u.«. 
This example, Oken observes, of self-developed M«m€TOT; 
will now appear incredible te no physiolodst who has taken 
part in the progress of science in our Umes, for it mTwyw only 
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such facts as those of which recent times have afforded a mul- 
titude of examples. Its importance consists chiefly in this, 
that it belongs to a time previous to Mesmer'a &mou8 discovery, 
consequently is free from all pssible suspicion. 

The raiUmale of this lady's eift, as well as that of the ^ahuris 
and the Antwerp prisoner, Oken finds in a heightening of the 
** central sense,' such as is seen in somnambulists. Persons in 
the magnetic sleep, he reminds us, tell, with the greatest ex- 
actness, the hour upon a clock in a distant place. Now, it is 
the same thing whether the clock be separated from the 
clairvoyante by walls and air, or by earth ; and the distinguish, 
ing of things buried is no ways more wonderful than that 
of^objects otherwise removed from the ranse of vision. 
The same is true of things in livincp bodies, of the intestines, 
the blood, the bones, worms, ana the like. Earth, walls, 
air, flesh, are in this point of view similar media, through 
which the (central) sense acts, as the sense of the eve 
through the air, or through glass (which is also an earthy 
substance), both which, so nir nrom obstructing this sense, act 
rather as its conductors. Our eye is affected by coloured bodies 
at the distance of mUes, because its organisation renders it sen- 
sible of the subtlest workings that taSce place in our system. 
Now, if another organ of the body, a finger, for instance, were 
through a morbid refinement of structure, placed in a similar 
condition of susceptibility to the subtlest influences, why, asks 
Oken, should not it also take cognizance of more remote Iradies ? 
It is established that there is no body in the world, were it 
but a particle of dust, that does not act upon all others — an 
alteration in which does not involve an alteration in all others. 
All the atoms of which the universe, materially considered, is 
made up, gravitate towards each other. Each mdividual atom 
attracts, and is attracted by,' the whole remaining mass ; and if 
a single atom be displaced, there is not one force in all 
creation the direction of which is not changed. Now, our eyes, 
our fingers, are to each other as different thermometers. One 
indicates the slightest change of temperature by great spaces, 
another by small, a third gives, as yet, no sign of being affected. 
A magnet on the table feels the iron under the table— yea, it 
feels the iron at the north pole, deep imder the earth ; the 
intervening substances are for it as though they were not, 
because the power that informs it has omy in the iron its 
counterpart. 

Thus we see with the eyes, and therewith hear not ; taste 
with the tongue, and therewith see not ; because, out of the 
multiform variety of the ph3rsical, like allies itself to like. 
Thus, in a crowd we see only those persons whom we seek ; 
the rest are present without our consciousness. Whither the 
attention is mrected, thither it goes, passing through whatever 
intervenes without being stayed thereby. As in our spirit, so 
it is in nature, which is also a spirit. The brain is sensible of 
pain in the toe ; the sensation coming through the body, which 
the brain perceives not. One natural body is aware o^ or is 
acted on by another, and a remote one, witnout being sensible 
of those which lie between, and through which the action by 
which it is affected passes. Man is also a natural body— a mag- 
net, whose iron is the object, whatever it may be, to which ms 
. attention is directed, or his oi^^anisation adapted. To see into 
the earth, or into other people's bodies— or more properly to 
feel into them, is, therefore, nothing miraculous or preter- 
natural ; and they who manifest such a power .are only to be 
considered as fine electrometers, photometers, thermometers, 
magnetometers — in short, polarimeters. 

It is a pity that the material of the antique basin discovered 
by Donna Pedegache is not given. If it was metal, then the 
thing is common ; but if it was of marble, then we must assume 
that the hill over which the travellers were passing was not of 
chalk, but of sand or cla;|r. Persons susceptible of metallic 
irritation receive an electric shock, even in a carriage, when 
they pass ^om one kind of soil to another, after wWch, in a 
certam time, a counter-shock follows, by which is indicated 
the depth of the stratum. 

It should not be passed over that Donna Pedegache was one 
of twins. There are grounds to believe, Oken tells us, that in 
cases of twm-pregnancy one child may magnetise the other ; in 
which event one may come mto the world in a state of clair- 
voyance, a^4 yery likely continue to sgmnwnbwUte «iU bif life, 




Beinff Predictions cf the Chief EvenU from Week to Week. 



The aspects of the week are of a medium character, neither 
promising much evil nor much good. Towards the latter end 
of the week many losses by speculating will bring ruinous con- 
sequences to the Mar's men, who are ever rashly staking their 
fortunes on uncertain foundations. We shall hear of much 
disquiet in the Italian states, and probably Turkey will suffer 
firom internal commotions. At home we look for the elevation 
of a prominent character to the Peerage, and several changes 
in the aristocratic circles. Ireland is still distraught, and mer- 
cantile undertakings will there receive some serious impedi- 
ments. A female will figure conspicuously in the public prints, 
and popular attention will about this time be much attracted 
towards Russia. 

THE ASTROLOQER^S CALENDAR. 

A Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations qf the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences. 

Tuesday, July I5th.— Warm and clo e atmosphere. If 
journeying, beware of accidents. 

Wedkesday, July 16th.— Qoudy and temperate. Good 
lor railway transactions and dealers in iron. 

Thdrsday, July 17th.— Light breeze, and fair. Apply to 
suiTgeons and militory men. yi'J^ 

Friday, July 18th.~Strong electrical influences. Genenl 
business may be transacted. 

Saturday, July mh.—Fair. Solicit neither favours nor 
employment ; it would be vain. 

Sunday, July 20th.— Stormy, showery weather. Very ev'd 
mnuences prevail. "^ 

f^i^^'^'^n''* "^"^^ IBlst.-Unsettled and changeable. Few 
things Will prosper on this day. 



Variatiok or Temperature ik Rocxy Strata.— Mr. 
W. Henwood conceives that he has satisfiictorily ascertained 
that a difference of two deg.— three deg. Fahr. exists in the 
temperature of the schistose and granitic strata of Cornwall, 
^hen they are seyerally examined at the same depth. 
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THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. 



CHAPTER X^-— BOW THE DESTINY OF MAN MAT BE 
FORESEEN. 
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In order to facilitate reference, we again repeat the diagram, 
to which constant allusion will bo made, and now proceed to 
ccnsi'fer the nadir, or north angle, which is under the earth 
and horizon, being perpendicular thereto, and the opposite 
point to the south angle. Astrologers call this north angle tlie 
fourth house. It is an occult house of the first order, wherein 
things are hidden from our view, and secret. It is termed 
the father's house of life. Estates, land, and houses, from 
the father; mines and secret places, the wife's angle of 
honour. From this angle the brain is supplied with blood 
by the great arteries from this house, and from which 
tue nerves communicate their action to the brain, by 
which means the whole system of phrenology is brought into 
action, and the functions of the brain are kept alive. It is 
generally allowed that, unless the act of a father concurs, the 
child cannot be formed or produced ; therefore, if that is the 
case, there cannot be anything more appropriate than the fluids 
and nerves communicating existence are by this act brought 
into energy, proceeding from the father's house of life or exist- 



-^ - „,^, kings are usually denoted bv or 

styled princes of the royal blood, which title proceeds from' the 
father's house, and that legitimate honours usually proceed 
from this angle* which applies both to nobles and commoners, 
being descended from a high family or illustrious parents, 
usually are attended with titles, land, property, and possessions, 
proceeding from the father's house, or north angle. Now, it 
appears evident that the functions of the brain depend cntirelv 
upon the support and assistance received from this house or 
angle, in order to diffuse life and energy to the whole system ; 
and as the supply from this angle is diminished in quantity, or 
vitiated in quality, so must the organisation of the individual 
suffer in a greater or less degree in a phrenological point of 
view, and how this harmonises as regards property, estates, 
possessions, &c., inherited from the father or fourth house. 
Astrology teaches us thus much regarding this part of phreno- 
logy, that, if the organs be ever so well develoi>od in the head 
and brain, that their force, strength, power, and operation, 
will be only in proportion as they are supplied from this house. 



the n^rv^s and arteries, and as regards piWrty j|q^ estatM 
the quality of the blood and nerves, and all t^^™, inherit^ 
from the father. For instance, the organ of Ben^isJ^Q^ ^ 
be strongly developed and associated with other gO^H*^tie8 
the intellectual and moral or^^ans in the brain of a mah ^[ 
scended from obscure parents m porerty, what would that avIL 
f >r the benefit of mankind at lai^ge ?— it would actually serve 
t J make the poor man more miserable, b^ not having it in his 
power to act according to his desir?, which is by no means an 
uncommon circumstance. But lei us suppose that the said 
individual was bom in an elevated position in life, and supplied 
from this angle by his revenues, land, estates, &c, then this 
individual'sj^ood qualities will become conspicuous, and have 
their full effect to benefit his countrymen or fellow-creatures. 
Not only is the strength and bodily health of an individual to 
be taken into account by phrenologists, but the wealth and 
pecuniary circumstances ought at all times to be regarded. 
There are many men who are actually living in a state of star- 
vation, and cannot form an idea « * what their organisation, is 
until they are supplied with the necessary nourishment to bring 
the circulation of the blood and the nervous system into opera- 
tion. We cannot doubt but many worthy members of society are 
obscured from the view of the 'world, m an intellectual point 
of view, and, in a worldly sense, despised, not for anything 
more criminal than " poverty alone." But who is there among 
us, that is possessed of manly feelings, who would not endea- 
vour to advance the objects of a science that teaches us to 
discern the valuable portion of society, and to brin^ them into 
a situation to benefit themselves, and at the same time to pro- 
mote the general good of society? Wealth is not always the 
attendant of wisdom, virtue, and talented individuals; it is 
niost generally observed in those persons whose animal propen- 
sities and Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem* and other organs in 
operation, make a rapid advance in life, and obtain the good 
things thereof; whilst the man of intellectual and moral endow- 
ments is wading through difficulties and privations, perhaps 
labouring for the good of his fellow-creatures, during the period 
that the other individual is amassing riches, ana indulging 
himself in all manner of recreations and ei^joyments. As the 
rude and illiterate portions of society raise themselves in the 
world by accumulating wealth, it proves to the man of learning 
that wealth is the one thing needful; they do not scruple to 
call such men mad and infetuatod; but when the man of leani« 
ing has got sufficient propertjr to supply his ^fants, the contrast 
of happiness which he enjoys is fiir superior td<-any pleasure the 
illiterate man is capable of imagining ; thus is wisdom rewarded 
by leading us to true happiness, which can only be derived 
from the exercise of the intellectual faculties and moral senti- 
ments, all other enjoyments are merely transitory, when com 
pared with it, according to the opinion of the greatest philoeo* 
phers. But, to return to the sutnect, we have only considered 
the analogy of the angles with tne head and brain, but if we 
were to consider all the astrological houses, we should find that 
they all bear equal testimony to the first idea thereof 

In the second house of Heaven we perceive the mouth and 
chin located in this house, which si^ifies riches, jewels, money, 
and moveable goods ; this organ chiefly belonos to the physiog- 
nomist's consideration. Perhaps the portion of the brain hidden 
from our view, and pointing to this house, may shew theoiganic 
oualities described by the mouth to the physiognomist; the 
form of the mouth is considered one of tne most expressive 
features of the fiioe. Men are generally guided m thdr 
language and expressions by the nature and extent of their 
riches or wealth ; the boaster is known by the form of this 
feature, the man capable of keeping a secret, and the language 
of those who exult to degrade and oppress those persons tluit 
misfortune has placed in a capacity under them ; the various 
forms of this feature alone, with Its signification, would require 
the pen of a Shakspeare or a Byron to describe. But in those 
who are fortunate enough to have a well developed fhrmation 
of mouth, it wiU be feund to harmonise with the or|^ of 
Benevolence at one point, or with Amativeness or Love m the 
other point, in exact trine to each other ; it will generally be 
observed^ that when Benevolence is well developed and asso- 
ciated with other good organs, that the mouth of sudi indivi- 
dual is well fermed* Benevolence expresied by hamonioiw 
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UnmiAtfd or wwj^^w* ^« ^^^ ^^ weakh gwierally produces 
«^^?eff ect ^^ *^** ***^'"* signifiet relatives, neighbours, 
fii^ ^ort v-rfneT8 ^or Vusiness and pleasure j the under part 
ftf tke^^' throat, and jaw*boiie is located in this division ; 
J-Jp^ten is it said thttt such a peraoii is held up by the chin, 
^Sfer hT r«kilivea or neifllibaiursi Mi^n often hold up their 
ohki if they happen to be t& oiataBt velatives of a lord or duke, 
lol tJieir oiimmiatsn^es be ever so hambta. The organ of 
CbHtati^enesa, aituiaied to tha front of I^eatnictlveness, and 
under ^e oroaD ^cquiaitiwneaa, signifies desire of food or 
appetite ; thia organ pdnta fantaida tkls house, ^KMrt Journeys 
6k pieaAUpey and to dhse out with ralatlves ' or mends is 
appsDpriate, and jppoves that each sdenoe will unft>ld e^cn other 
M we trace their fuaakg[y. In ih^ fifth house, or house of 
■Aeaauie, oliildien embaaaes, Ac, in whioh is loeated the organ 
if Amaltwnesa^ fiudineaa fbv pleasure, and all other pleasures 
vbidh are aeoeMry to upboM the ipiffit of this influential 
eqftti, and, wbeni mmaniasd #fth Ben^cAence well devdoped, 
Ih^ jKvson |hen delif^Aa in givinff i^easure to others, and 
wakdig tbeoa happy and oomfoHable. 

The sixth iMuse aigiiifl c a serrants. tenant^ vassals, aldtness, 
aud smaU animals; the argap Adhesiveness or attacnnient 
belongs to this house. Persons aire usually attached to their 
lervanta, vassals, and taunts, excessive attacl^ment to sundry 
projpensitiea, espeoiallv those keated in this part or the heavens, 
will often produce sionieaa or disease. ^Fh^ seventh house has 
been mestumed. Tbie eighth bouse is bM toi he the house of 
death, bdng ioi eocult luHtte, an^d the house of oinr opponent's 
ncbea; the oroans Destruetiveness afk6 Secr^iveness have 9 
alrong aiBaity fer the house of death. The nmth house sign!. 
ftes rfU^ion, the oxgan OonsdentiousnesB is bcaied in thU 
houit) supported bv Veneration, iSnnness in the Qa^se of reU- 
ipou. T%e eleventh house of tl^Ten is the house of fHends, 
bopas, axld expectations | the organs of Hope ar? in ^Pne tp 
Bcnevolenet) which harmonises wHh expectations and friend - 
ahip. Tin twelfth house signifies the ph^e of private enemies4 
imprisonment, affliction, harte cattle, great machines, locomp- 
live engines, ftc.| the organ <?€onstrUctiveness, Ideality, Com- 
parison, and man V of tm omns in the front part of the brain 
are rsmiired lor the use of tnis division of the heavens. This 
an^eat may be greatly enli^rged^ and other views of the head 
taken at respects the figure. 

• The author of the ^ Zodiacal Planisphere*' has remarked 
that in the view of a front fiice in the diai^ram fbr a man when 
placed as a judge, one ear is in the plainuff**s or complainant's 
iKNue, and the other in the defendants or opnonent's house — 
that is, one ear for each sid|e of the questhm* We then perceive 
all the noble fiicuHies located in the house of justice and 
honour, with comparison in the centre, exerted to aiscover and 
distinguish between right and wropg ; although some persons 
may not discern the testimonies of analogy at the first view, 
experience will prove that neither the science of astrology, 
phtenoWy, or pnysiognomy, are delusions invented by mad- 
men. It must appear evident that the Babylonians and 
Chaldeans would not have preserved the observations of the 
heavenly bodies ibr so many years, if it was not to cultivate 
astrology, and to compare the effects of the planets and aspects 
at different periods, and then, from the experience and observa- 
tlona in the course of several hundred years, they were enabled 
to form rules which have been handed dawn to posterity, and 
from which the ancients and modems have aerived fijreat 
advantages. Astrology goes far beyond the limits prescribed 
by phrenology or physiognomy | Moses sajrs that the sun, 
moon, and stars were not onl;|r created to give ]i|^ht, but to 
^ bear rule, both by day and night, foir signs, 
for days, and for years,'* 



CONTEMPLATION. 



andibr seasons, 



SfS 



In auy situation of life the amount of our bappinass will, 
probablyi be found to bear, in the long run, a pretty exact 
xaiio to the heartiness with which we perform our duty. 

Conversation is the daughter of reasonmg, the mother of 
Imowledoe, the health of the soul, the commme 01 hearts, the 
bond of firiendship, the nouritluneiit of content, and the o^u- 
pitmiaf nen.«fwit« 



Tax shaded hues of parting eve 
Are fiuling one by one, 

Jjikc iMpw! witlnn the mourner '3 hreftSli 

£rc :a(\rrQw'i4 cu^rt^ be run. 
*'Xw^X& vmi tu tell the m^c puwei 
V^^y suiiiroous at this huuri 

A fe^Uug not of earth* 
tilitUng with a sweet control 
Througii the uielandiolv soul— 

'Tis sure of heavenly birth 1 
The odorous wind a geutk tale 
JCkitb whisper to the quiet viUe, 
And muruiuriug softly sinks to reat 
Upou the rose'ti glowing bi'cast : 
lake radiant banners in the !aVy, 
The fl<?ecy clouck reposing lie- 
AU things are bright b^low—abpyft- 
^U wear the looks of ho\y love* \ 

I laid m^ down by a flowing streaipi 
'I'u calv^h the light of a coming dr^aw \ 
A Aowiug stream and a bpndii^ iX^9\ 
That made delightful harmony. 
The visions of tiie past 

l^ouud Memory's saintly throue, 
A mingled crowd assemble i£\st| 

Not voicelesii or alone. 
Jf'ur many a pleasing tlmu|iht 
With d^ep emotions fraught, 
(Xt'loye, and joy, and teudexn$4% 
Awake the levered mind to U^mi. 
1^^ images uf vauiiihed years, 
Their caValoffuc of smiles and lears. 

With Ireahened beauty glow ; 
Andj like a dream of yesterday, appears 

£acb form of joy or wo, 

Earth, ocean, aur, and sky* 

How beautiful ye are 1 
Than ail the splendours wealth can buy, 

O loveUer £p I 
All other glofiea fiide awav. 
Like sunbeams from the eyeing spray. 
As colours from the rainbow pasa. 
As shadows Drom the wary grass ; 

Yours are tmchanging stm— 
Within the consecrated mind 
An everlasting home they find, 

And hold a secret wilL 



I4OVK.— What a beautiftil fabric wouM be bumau uatnre— 
what a divine guide would be human reason— if lov^ were 
indeed the atratum of the one, and the inspiration of tlve other* 

FABLES. 

The fi^bleS) whose quaint pt^^eantry is Vright 
With the sweet moming ^irit of our jroutni 
How, even in reason's oiseiKhanting Itfht, 
They flniLn in beauty what they lose inlruth 1 
And Qtl personifjr and gild the tears 
And stem moralities ofafter years. 
As come the dreams of night upon the noon, 
When in its light and sileuoe we 9x9 lying* 
'Mi4 the spring flowers, half Us^niqg to the tune 
Of murmuxing waters and the breezes sighing 1 
The visions come, and part with life Uke might. 
As o'er their chaos breathes thought*^ fermiug light- 
So pasfl! youth's lables manhood's ^es before { 
Ana the small giant-queller's deeds become 

5y pes of the yictoriea of mental power 
er ^arth*s colossal erroTa, and the hqme 
Of CindefelU in its wiW trial ptac«. 
Where storm and sorrow tirtuc's path-way trace. 
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THE WORLD AND ITS CHEATION. 

( Continued from our tail,} 

Such is the celobvated Laplace hypotheaia, yihxch u now the 
liMhionable theory of the universe among aatronomexa, and is 
adopted by the anther of the " Veatigee," with no apparent mia- 
givinga of ita truth. Neverthekaa, it wiU not be difficultto die- 
ooTw several pointa of great peiplexi^ involved in the hypo- 
thesis We do not so much dwellfon the enoraKMis extent of the 
periods that must have elapaed in completing the phenomena, 
though theae are of a duraUon quite bewildering to the mind; 
for, as Paley aays, '* the theonsts, who have eternity to dispose 
ef, are never sparing of iime." But there are one or two of the 
assumed elements of the theory that appear irreconcilable with 
the results. 

Pg»*of these is the inoonceivable tmuHp of the primary mat* 
ter fiNmi which the resulting dobea are supposed to have been 
formed. Our own earth and her aatellite, for exaoMde, muat 
have originated in a belt of parUcles which had already been un. 
dergoing condensation dmring a period long enough to dovelope 
motions of extreme rapidity, and at the time of separation occu- 
pied a circular ring of apace, whose circumference was nearly 
bUU millions of miles, its width extending from more than half 
way iownrda the orbit of Venua to atleast half way towards 
Mars, and its breadth probably considerably more. Yet the 
atoms filling so vast a space, when condensed into soUd masses, 
produced onlv the comparatively inappreciable globes of the earth 
and moon, which occupy, as seen from the centre of the system, 
a circular space of not twenty seconds diameter. 

But still more diftcult is it to reocooMe the hypothesis with 
tlM diapes so nearly approaching to perfect SfiikarM%, in which 
the lK)dtes of the system have &ially setUed, because the aa- 
aumed conditions of the production of the planets involve of 
necessitv the existence of the nebulous matter in the form of a 
spheroid of v«iy extenaive oblateness (as we have already ex- 
plained), and the separatioii of the sueoessive beltsoould only in 
a slight degree reduce the excess of the equatorial diameter, 
i!^*^^ »w«aiBing mass would then have possMsed 



duce ifae velocity, and render the ahapo more ^herical. Indeed, 
as the mass became more solid and dense, there would arise a 
tewlency to increoe the velocity of rotation. Yet we find the 
sun existing as a proximate sphere, and the force of attraction, 
even at his eqoator, is many times greater than that of the globe 
we mhabit. A Hke anomaJy exists in the state of our earth and 
Its moon, as well as of all the planets that are attended by 
satellites. ^ 

'llie siyporters of the hypothesis we have described have 
claimed stron* confirmation to their theory flrom supposed ana- 
logics drawn from observations of the cel^tial nebuUe ; and it 
is true, that the shapes of a few of them, which have been called 
** stellar nebulfl^" appear to give some grounds to the hypothesis 
that those singular phenomena are the embryos of systems, com- 
posed of matter still unagglomerated, but passing through the 
preUnnnary phases of its preparation as the scene of life. But 
the fects observed are as yet too indefinite to form a trustworthy 
ground of theorising, and there are reasons idiioh render it in a 
high degree improbable that theycan form counterparU to the 
former sUte of our own system. Their very vMbiUi^ contradicts 
that supposiUon. At the epoch when the belt Ihmi whence our 
earth was formed separated from the nebukms mass, the general 
condition of the congeries of particles must hate been that of 
attenuation in a decree 600 millions of times rarer than the pre- 
sent atmosphere. Matter of such extreme tenuity could never 
be sufficiently luminous to be visible across the enormous space* 
that separate us from the iiebuls. 

Bven the supposed retularity of form would appear to be 
somewhat doubtfol. As figured by the Hersohells, (fom obser- 
vations made many y^urs ago, the shape of sundi7 of the nebulis 
was considered to be nearly spherical, with, in aome cases, an 
evident condensatiovi of matter towards the centre. But from Mr. 
Bobinson's account of the observations made with Lord Rosse's 
niHQtteeiit iastntmeBis, we gMlbti ihM ikw «fti«llbniiiay 



be found very difierent ; seteial nebula which were described 
in Herscheirs catalogue as regular and elliptic in Uicir outUne, 
being already discovefed to be, in Mr. Robiqson's words, " ine- 
gular," ** fringed with appendages," ** unsymmetrioal," " with a 
deep bifrircation to the south." This result was to have been 
expected. The tendency of any inaccuracy in the configuration 
of (he telescope is to produce an image of circular and misty 
outline. Anv one who will punch a Me in a sheet of paper, 
and then look through it at a distance shorter thiva the ltn^t ott 
distinct vision, will perceive that tl^ aperture, whatcTcr its real 
shape, tahes a circular form. The tcsuU is the same with the 
circular mirror of a telescope when forced beyond its power q| 
distinct refiection. A picture, equally e|qquent and philofiophicaU 
of the constitution of the planetary ^atem has recently appeared 
from the pen of Sir I>aYid Brewster. Some speculations upon 
the mechanical destinies of the i^stem are, however, intrpduce^ 
at the conclusion, with whichj m all humility, we must expresf 
onr disseut. The writer sayai '* But while all the phenomena in 
the heavens indicate i^ l#w of proigressive creation, in whicH 
revolving matter is distributed into suns and plane^> there are 
indiciuions in our own ^stepi that a period has been assisned 
for its duration which sooner or later it must reach. The mediui^ 
which fills universal space, whetucr it be a luminiferous ether, or 
arise from the indefinite expansion of planetary atmospJiere^ 
must retard the bodies wl4eh move in ^t, even though u werf 
366,000 miUicms of times niore rare than atmo^eric air ; and, 
with its time of reTolution grfulually shortening, the ^tellit^ 
must return to its planet* the pla^et to its sup> and the sun to 
its primeval nebula. The fate of our qmtein, thus deduced fron^ 
mechanical laws, must be the i^te of all others; motiou cannoi 
be perpetuated ia a resisting medium, and where there c^mU^ 
diaturbing farces there must be primarily derangement and ulti- 
mately ruin.'* 

Pace UrnH 9omim$, we would respectfully urge that the de-r 
duction relative to this inevitable extmction of plauetary motion, 
thrdu^ the resistanee of the medium in n»aco, ap^ars quite in- 
consistent with the iffomised couditipua pf tbe original fonnatiou 
of the several revolving bodies. When we assume the systent 
to have sprung from tlie condetaatipo, and iud^M^ ipetions of 
the elementary at«ms which at one epoch filled the whole spf^ 
now included in the orbit of the remotest planeti w^ cau only 
eoaceive tlie other that occupies the iqtervais between them af 
composed of particles, whose peculiar constitution pr hig^ elas- 
ticity prevented them from foflewing the ex^wnple of their com- 
panion atoms when these latter cpalesced into glob^ But 
though they did not partake of their consolidation, they must 
have partaken of theu motion i l»d being formed into " belts 
ef separation" at the same timesj and under similar circum- 
stances, would retain a motion coincident with that of their con- 
temporary planets, to whose cnhieulai revolutions they cpuld iu 
conquence oppose no resistance— and their efiect, a^ a medium 
of resistance, would be exhibited solely in the instances of those 
stray visitom, the comets, whose prbits are exoentrip and. retro- 
grade, as compared with the paths of the natuipaliyeu denizens ef 
the system* 

The oonditien of the planntaiy spheres «l theii fir«4 fomftiiQQ* 
was evidently one of excessive heat ; approaching, probably, to 
univeaBal inoandeaeenoe oriusioa. Ciealpgy rcTeals to us induhi* 
table iohens ef the existence of luoh % temperature ; but oif its 
cause we can learn nothing. ^ 

The author of the '* Vestiges" assumea that it was the con- 
sequence of an original state of intense heat in the elcmeutary 
matter of the nebidai. 

** The earth mid all its vasieus substances have at present a 
esrtain volume, m censequenoe ef the temperature which actuiUy 
exists. When, thea, we find thai its matter and that of the af- 
Boctated planets was at one time diffiiaed throughelit the wh^b 
space now eiroumsoiibed by the orbit el Uranus, we cannot 
doubt, after what we know of the power ef heat» that thenebn* 
lous form of matter waa attended by the oonditiQn of a very hidi 
temperahire. The nebulous matter of space, previously to the 
fonnation of stelliir and planetary bodies, must have been a 
univscsal fiie-mist, an idea whtok w» oaa scarcely cempsehen^ 
though the reasoai for aniviag at it seem iiresiBttUe.*' 

This oonelnsimi seens to us to involve a vielent assnmpticn by 
no ne4ie tntheiiiid by Ikn aoiual iteniiMna* fiootOM mi u^ 
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iense heat is the only ascertained agent whose influence could 
now disintegrate the solid mass of the earth, and keep its parti- 
cles separated eren to short distances from one another, it 
affords no sufficient grounds for the hypothesis that their original 
state, when they first began to yield to the law of attraction, 
was a similar condition of incandescence — or, to use his own 
expression, as a fire-mist. Eren supposing that the primary 
particles were kept asunder by the repulsion arising from the 
agencies of caloric, the terrestrial nebulas would not have pre- 
sented the luminous appearance now observed in the celestial 
nebuls, and which the writer appears to have contemplated as 
supporting his argument by analogy. The heat would have been 
latent y appreciable neither to sight nor feeling ; just as the heat 
of steam is no greater than that of the water whence it is gene- 
rated, noT is it more luminous, although the quantity of caloric 
absorbed in converting a given bulk oif fluid into vapour is more 
than sufficient to make it red hot. 

; Our own opinion inclines to the converse of the hypothesis — 
that is to say, that the heat which has left such evident traces of 
its power was the consequence of the condensation of particles, 
and not its escape the cause. We know how great is the amount 
of heat developed when any body suffers compression, and, in 
fact, quite sufficient caloric can be proved to result from such 
a process, to account for all the appearances wluch geologists 
have attributed to Vulcanian influence. 

This theory appears to us to give a better explanation of the 
many disturbances and irregularities that occurred in the distri- 
bution of terrestrial heat during the earlier periods of our pla- 
netary existence. Lons intervals of quiet and comparative 
coldness were succeeded by sudden incursions of the fire-element 
over regions left long to repose. Had the internal heat been a 
normal condition, instead of a developed phenomenon, the ter- 
restrial atoms must have subsided gradually into a state of 
equilibrium— each obeying the forces impressed upon it— and it 
is not easy to imagine, in such a case, the occurrence of any 
disturbance ; the whole mass would have settled down in a fluid 
or semiffuid stale, and cooled slowly and regularly into a level 
0phere. 

That the crust of the earth has been subjected generally, and 
sometimes repeatedlv, to the action of intense heat, cannot be 
doubted, any more than the deduction drawn from observations 
in all parts of the world, that the inferior strata still possess a 
temperature considerably higher than the average degree at the 
sorface. But the anomalies in the rate of increase appear incon- 
sistent with the idea of a general and central fire. The thermo- 
meter is found to rise at very irregular rates when carried into 
deep mines situate in different places. Kupffer, as quoted by 
Mr. Lyell, calculated the ratio to be 1 deg. of Fahrenheit for 
every 37 feet in depth ; the mean rate, as estimated from trials 
in the six deepest mines in Durham and Northumberland, was 
1 deg. to every 44 feet; in the lead mines of Saxony the pro- 
portion was 1 deg. to every 65 feet ; and in the Dolcoath mine 
in Cornwall, 1380 feet deep, Mr. Fox ascertained the average 
to be i deg. to every 75 feet. Variations so extensive as these 
are but imperfectly explained by the supposition of some dif- 
ferences existing in the conducting powers of the local strata. 

We are now brought to the epoch when the solid mass of this 
earth had assumed its form ; when the conflict and discordance 
of its elements had subsided into something like repose, and the 
temperature of the surface become SQffioi<mtly cool to allow the 
existence of animal life. 

The detail of all the changes which have supervened, and of 
the successive appearances of vital forms in Uie animal and 
Tegetable kingdoms— each new tribe of which possessed organi- 
iation superior to those of their elder brethren, as the earth grew 
more fit for the abode of beings of complicated and delicate 
Btmctur6--fills some of the most interesting chapters of the book 
before us. The various phases of the creative process are de- 
ociibed with much graphic power, and the author has traced out 
the contemporary aspects ukL phenomena of the natural world 
with no little ability. We cannot follow him in his mardi 
through the long series of life*developments ; our space permits 
us only to rerert to one or two of the epochs that occurred. 
Most interesting among them is that which yields to our inves- 
ticatioiM the first traces of animal life. The author asks, " And 
wJMt wero those creatnzesr U n^t w«U b« with a Joad of 



awe that the uninstrttcted inquirer would wait for an answer to 
this question. But nature is simpler than man's wit would make 
here and behold, the interrogation only brings before us the 
unpretending forms of various zoophytes and polypes, together 
with a few single and double-valved ^ell-fish (molluscro^ all of 
them creatures of the sea. It is rather surprising to find these 
before any vegetable forms, considering that vegetables appear 
to us as forming the necessary first link in the chain of nutrition ; 
but it is probable that there were sea-plants, and also some 
simpler forms of animal life before this period, although of too 
slight a substance to leave any fossil trace of their existence." 

Coincident with the appearance of these primitive specimens 
of vitality, is the occurrence of vast strata of limestone, carbonate 
of lime, a substance hitherto unknown among the rocks. From 
this concurrence of data, our author inclines to support the 
theory that the masses of limestone were produced by the ani- 
mals—some of whose remains are found in them— being secreted, 
as shells and coralf are found to be, by the digestive organs of 
the animals, and changed to their existing stratiffed form by the 
action of heat and pressure. 

Let us endeavour to give a bird's-eye view of the earth at 
this interesting period. 

An elevated temperature prevailed over the surface ; high 
enough, probably, to obliterate all the influence which the sun 
could exert, so that the changes of the seasons and the variations 
of latitude had littie or no influence upon the climate. The 
surface was more neariy level than at later eras ; the vast moun- 
tain ranges were not yet protruded ; an almost universal depo- 
sition of sedimentary strata had filled in the chasms of the pri- 
mitive oceans to a considerable extent. But there was nothing 
that could be called thnf laud. The atmospheie, probably much 
more extensive than tliat now existing, because it contained vast 
quantities of gaseous particles, since consolidated in various forms, 
was loaded with dense tepid masses of watery vapour. All the 
meteorological phenomena were exhibited in phases of enormous 
violence : the rains were deluges, the gales hurricanes ; the elec- 
trical fluid was excited into perpetual activity ; while the waters 
of the ocean, heated almost to ebullition, were lashed into moun- 
tainous waves by the blasts of the convulfed atmosphere. Yet 
in the sheltered depths, beyond the reach of winds and waves, in 
the still waters of the ocean, life might be produced and main- 
tained—such life as that of the scarcely organised molluscsB» or 
that of the " fat weeds" which appear to have existed as their 
counterpart in the vegetable creation. At this time, all the con- 
stituent elements that are susceptible of the gaseous form would 
be retained in the atmosphere, all the soluble in the ocean. 
Besides the enormous masses of salt which must have existed, as 
an ingredient hardly inferior to any other in abundance among 
the primary constituents of the earth, and which is still in great 
measure held in solution by the ocean, the basis of the vast cal- 
careous strata was also probably kept.diseolred in its uncombined 
state of lime. Hot water is, it is known, incapable of absorbing 
carbonic acid gas. The affinity of lime for that acid is also 
diminished by an increase of heat, while the attracticm of carbon 
for oxygen is enhanced. "Die whole mass of carbon would, there- 
fore, exist in combination as carbonic acid, and float in the 
atmosphere in the state of gas, together with the quantities of 
aqueous vapour, and the existing ingredients now constituting 
the atmospheric envelope of the earth, and which may be consi- 
dered as a residuum of uncombined gases. 

When the progress of refrigeration allowed the ocean to ab- 
sorb carbonic acid gas, a rapid formation of carbonate of lime 
would be the consequence, vast layers of vdiich would succes- 
sively be formed, and subside to the bottom of the sea. The 
turbid and caustic waters would thus be purified and rendered fit 
for the existence of life, every stratum of limestone becoming 
the nidus of various races of animals, adapted to their respec- 
tive locidities, and whose remains are still discoverable. 

To suppose, with our author, that the animals could themselves 
have been the agents in completing the chemical combination of 
the elements existing in limestone, would oblige us to infer that 
they differed in every point from the living beings of our own 
period, as they must have been able to exist in waters impreg- 
nated with uncombined lime, a caustic and destnictire poison 
to every known animal. 
lTh« momderof this«na)y9i0muiHbQdQfene4Qntilo 
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A FRAGMENT. 

*' Was she of spirit race, or was she one 
Of earth^s least earthly daughters 1"— L« £. L. 

The Ladje sate beside a monument 

Of by.gone years, on which in fading signs 

ilflemmto fiSlwi lingered, while above 

Broad banners hung their folds ; the solemn voice 

Of midnight died amid the giant ^ews, 

Overshadowing the old cathedral aisles ; 

And the bright host of heaven gazed down on her 

In mute observance. Motionless she sate ; 

And like some lovely instrument, o'er which 

The thin breeze hovers, wakening into life 

A melody so undefinable. 

We know not whence it comes, high feelings rose 

Within her soul, and all the hidden gifts. 

The fine endowments, that like rain&w hues, 

Veiled by a summer cloudlet, lay within 

Her mind's proud temple shrined, now gush'd forth 

In beauty dominant : lor she was one 

Unconscious of the mystic glory, which. 

Pure as the light of Heaven, burnM upon 

The altar of her being. But a voice— 

A look— a {>assing sound— nay ! even £arth'8 

Familiar things, unchained the sudden flow 

Of son^, and then the rushing fantasies. 

The visionings of glory, flashed before 

Her dazzled view, gilding the airy halls 

Of Thought with unsubstantial beauty, and 

Herself with all these bold similitudes 

Identifying. Mif^t not then she claim 

Mankind her servitors, so gifted and 

So glorious ? 

Progress of Crime. — Mankind are not instantly cor- 
rupted. Villany is always progressive. We decline from 
right— not suddenly, but step after step. 

In all the operations of nature there is a view to the future ; 
it ^ould be so with the actions of man $ and those pursuits 
which have no other aim beyond mere present gratification, are 
unworthy of him. — Southey, 

The Sea.— The mean depth of the sea is, according to La 
Place, from four to five miles. If the existing waters were 
increased only by one-fourth, it would drown tne earth, with 
the exception of some hiidi mountains. If the volume of the 
ocean were augmented only by one-eighth, considerable portions 
of the present continents would be submerged, and the seasons 
would be changed all over the globe. Evaporation would be 
so much extended, that rains would fall continually, destroy 
the harvest, and fruits, and flowers, and subvert the whole 
economy of nature. There is, perhaps, nothing more beautiful 
in our whole system than the prooess by whicn the fields are 
irrigated from the skies, the rivers are fed from the mountains, 
and^the ocean restrained within bounds, which it never can 
exceed so long as that process continues on the present scale. 
The vapour raised by the sun from the sea, floats wherever it 
is lighter than the atmosphere ; condensed, it fiills upon the 
earth in water, or attracted to the mountains, it gathers on 
their summits, dissolves, and {>erpetually replenishes the con- 
duits with which, externally or internally, they are all furnished • 
By tliese conduits the fluid is conveyed to the rivers which flow 
on the sur&ce of the earth, and to the springs which lie deep in 
its bosom, destined to supply man with a purer element. Irwe 
suppose the sea, then, to be considerably diminished, the Amazon, 
andT the Mississippi, those inland seas of the western world, 
would become inconsiderable brooks ; the brooks would wholly 
disappear, the atmosphere would be deprived of its due propor- 
tion of humidity ; aU nature would assume the garb of desola- 
tion; the bird would droop on the wing, the lower animals 
would perish on the barren soil, and man nimself would wither 
away lik« th« fickly gruss at his U9%% 




In which all Questions from Correepondentt are anewered 
ffratuitouefy, in accordance with the true and unerring prtn^ 
ciplee qf Astrological Science. 

To ooB QuBRisTi.— This department of our work inrolirea the solution 
of " horary queetiona," so called from a fig^nre of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in wliich the corresponding answers are derived. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to speci/f 
th€ exact hour and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry sdeace will neceesarily occupy consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public. Tub AstroijOobr hopes that the liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire adjudication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. All subjects on which they may be really anxious, 
can be solved wiUi absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. AU communications addressed to " Th b Astboloobb " will be 
considered as strictly coniidentia], and the initials only given in the 
oracle. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Converted Sceptic. — For the very flattering compliment 
paid to our skill by the writer, we cannot do otherwise than 
feel most deeply grateful . The terse reply of Varley the astro- 
logical painter, when questioned as to a similar result, may as 
well take the place of any remarks we should ourselves make. 
He says — " I conceive that astrology does not necessarily 
interfere with the question of free will at all, since it is the 
result of pure mathematical calculation derived from undis- 
puted premises, daily confirmed by experience ; just as we 
predict, from certain appearances in the sky, ensuing fttir or 
bad weaUier. Every man in the nation is daily imitating the 
practice of astrology by anticipating what certain persons will 
do on certain occasions, from his knowledge of their usual 
habits and past actions. And if any one, on looking at his 
watch, should predict that the Great Tom of Lincoln would 
soon strike twelve, I do not imagine that Tom's free will to 
strike would be in the least affected by the prediction." 
This whimsical illustration contains a whole column of argu- 
ment. 

Scorpio.— From the enclosed schemes it is evident you have 
been betrayed by false friends, and annoyed by parties inimical 
to your interests. You have no reason to fear the ultimate 
success of your business ; but do not expect an exemption 
from pecuniary losses. The month of September will be 
prominent for these. The prospects of the female native are 
good for her 23rd and 24th years (in this latter she will, 
probably, marry), but the present acquaintance time will 
break off. 

Sun, Venus, and Hbrschbl, in Scorpio.— You may, probably, 
obtain the information by applying to Bruce and Wyld, 84, 
Farringdon-street. To what kind of '< magic " does our corre- 
spondent refer 7 
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A BorAi Aa»«nttlir.— TIrt MeiffiMtiMi «r Sbke the painter 
were e^rtainlv most «xtrt<mfittArf ^ and we khnd, shortly, 
to Art a mtimolr a him, froA tins ^ of ohe irb» knew him 
weU. He once 8{iV the ghost of a flea, which Tlslbd him in 
such a figure as he never natttraUjutUdlpatftd hi ah insect. 
The celebrated Varlef |are a moft eztaotilhary portrait of 
this nondescript, and s&y^, m one of his numerous woirKS» " IC«ar 
ing of this spiritual apparition of a flea, I askedhim if he could 
draw for me a resembitnte of what h$ saW ; he instantljr said, 
' I see him now before me;' t *oon felt convinced, by his 
mode of proceeding, that he had a real image before liim, tot 
he left off and began on anothc^ pftrt of the paper, to make 
a separate drawing of the mouth of the flea« whfdi the spirit 
havmg opened, he was prevented from completing the nnt 
sketch till he had closed it. During the time occupied in 
completing the drawing the spectre flea told him that dl fleas 
were inhabited by th« ■•uls of mth men as were, by natore^ 
blood*thivBty to excess^ and were, therefoire, providentially 
confined to the size and form of inaects» otherwise, were he 
himself, for instance, the sixe of a horse he would depopulate 
the country* He added, jkhat if^ in aittmpting to leap from 
one iaUmd to another, he should Mi into the sea, he should not 
be lost, being able to swim.*' Whether Blake kUled any of 
the species after tius intorfiew we are unable to say. 

Uks Ji!tNB ^KMUis.— Tott havB abiUtieB wUch, if ezercit^ fbr 
the fiiture trith Judgment and disctetimi, ^U strsw the path 
of life with flowers. Beware of man's ingratitude, but 
etpect few female fHends. Mbftt assuredlv, follow the bvsi- 
ness on which you have determlned<^a detertninathm that 
reflects honour upon you now, and will prosperity hereaftelr. 

Primrose [Slough].— On mature deliberation, we jndre that it 
would not be advisable to join in the undertaking, for a great 
pecuniary disappointment would result from it. The hmt is 
received with thanks, and shall not be forgotten. 

T. WMMlKY.-^You will, unquestionably, receive some portion 
of the property ultimatelv, but neariy two 3rearB will elapse 
first. It will be gaiwod by die aequaiatanoe of a legal gentleman, 
who will interfere in your behalf. 

W. H. Sutton.— You possess taste and judgment. Your destiny 
is propitious. Qo on and succeed. 

Vol LET.— If the time be cohrecl the child will have a serious 
illness in her 3rd and 8th year, but will recover both. 

Vbni, ViDi, Vici.— Yon will obtahi the interest you require, and 
the fulfilment of your wishes will follow. At present we can 
say no more. 

G. Richardson.— Mix more in society, and you will have several 
opportunities aflbrded you. You are now but slightly loved— 
fan the spark into a flame, and fear not being consumed in the 
attempt. 

Westomunsis.— A correspondent, from the aspects of Venus 
and Mereury during the present month, has forwarded us the 
following : — " Novel entertainment will be given Is the 
dramatic worid of mimicrv and music. A favourite, who has 
been long in abeyance, will burst forth with redoubled lustre, 
and revive again the days of Poote and Mathews." All we 
can say is, that he will be mast welcome when he does come. 

W. H. L.— The removal will not be permanent, but il will tend 
to your advantage. 

A. B. [Manchester].— We do not think ybtt will obtain the 
amount you require. The question about the brother has been 
answered. You will have to reduce your prices. 

RECEIVED.— S. N. [Birmingham] (We do not think it pro- 
bable. You will have a change in September).— B. Lt»( We 
must, at present, decline the honour, from the enormous 
pressure of correspondence).— Kbnntb (He is living, but a 
widower, and you will not see him for some time— if ever).— 
An Old Subscriber (Yon will receive your portion before 
this year is out).— M. S. M.(You need be under no fear of 
falling a victim. Your son will soon get better).— F. ^. (We 
do not know the Mr. Dixoh you athlde to. An inquiry 
would, certainly^e attended Wife a good result; but beware 
of treacherous females).— Sot (Do not marry yet, but stay, « 
wait and per»evwe).-C. S., W. G., B. S., (1. A ihoemdter,* 



2. Remain as you a». 8* Yoorfi^tliyear).— S.T.93.C.L.A. 
(It had reference to th6 past; we are afraid no more can be 
expected). — J. S. (For a fortun&te day, consul^ our calendar). 
—A. H.ht would much ofifend).— 6. OmWS (You will not). 
— S. A. J^ <Bewai« of catkse for jealousy).— rA. E. HTou have 
slighted the aflections of one who truly and tenderly loved yon. 

And yet well, ho matter.).— B. B; (Yon are sought by 

one already who ean tell you as well as we can).-»^BSsB (ft 
would occupy us neariy a week to comply with your wishes). 
— B. V. (Yen have seen him» and the union will be prosper- 
ous).— £. A. jjn BNQuniBR CYoiir lover will return soon, 
when you may lo<^, with confidence^ to happier times, and 
brighter fKaipeot8).---M. G. (You would have had one before 
now had you not been a victim to deception ).-*H. d. (You 
assuredly wilt). 

*4»* At the oKliheiU oC our «eing to press, it hsB been fonnd 
necessary, from want of room, td damr a oensidel:able nortion 
of cenrespondmittei^ i^tfepaced for this number, until the ap- 
pearance of our next. AJil qnetlsli Aot responded te in this 
number wUl^ th^reCMre^ End their wpUes in lient week's 
" Oracle." 

To oim Qenntsiw k»b (SvM0iunkn8.<*-hIaiiy letters having been 
received from persons tesldent in f«atota plaote, complaining 
that, in consequence of the diffionity and eKpeose incnrred in 
procuring the Work, they havn been unable to avaU themselves 
of the gratuitous astrological advioe we proflbr, tim following 
arrangements ha^e been made to meet the wishes of our 
readers and the pubKo genelrally t-'-^ll snbsoribers to " Thb 
AsTROLooBE," by paymottt of six months' subscription in ad- 
vance (88. 6d.), or a ^narter^s snbsoriptfon (4s. 3d.), will be 
entitled to a copy, sent every Friday evening, poa/ree, to any 
part of the United Ringdotti. and, in additi<m, have ptk>rity of 
attention in the sdntion of such questiens as they may feel 
desirous of having cidcidated. All who may, therefore, wish 
to enjoy these privileges, are reeommended to send their real 
name and address with the post-office order fer the nbove sum, 
drawn in favour of our publisher, lo otm Oftxcb onlt, and, at 
the same time, state the initials under which they should be 
answered in me ** Oracle.'^ Strict honour and confidence 
will be observed, and the utmost attention maybe relied upon. 

GBNBRAL KOtlOB* 

All the back numbers of this unique and original IttlbHcataoti 
have been reprinted, and can how, without extra charge, be ob- 
tained through any bookseller in town or country, t'or a small 
sum like eighteen-pence, the purchaser would be thus in posaea- 
Sion of a complete volume en the Occult Scibmges, and ihe 
general tendency of its pages to eletate and refine will be ad- 
mitted by all who have had the opportunity of perusal. For 
those gratifying and encouraging letters which he has tisceiVed 
from men of high intellecl and lofty station, the Astrologer here 
begs to offer his sincere, thengh comprehensive, acknowledg. 
ments, and niges his friends mid snbsoribers generally to reoom* 
mend a Work which aims at disseminating a creed of TROTft 
and BEAUTY, inculcating the highest doctrine which the human 
mind is capable of receiving, and ehdcavouring t5 sow the seeds 
of hope and concord, that may ripen into a future harvest %( 
" peace and good wiU to aU men." fiaro pbrRbtua t 



Ftif't9 /., //., and Iff, of " Tkt Astrotogrer*^ aire nou> ready, in a 
httfubomHy emhettiahed Wrtrnptt, with itutntr^B tUastraUont, 
price Sixpence; and may he obtained ihrtm^ etery SotHt* 
setter in iowH and ecuniry.^Pnri fV. con atao h6 obtained^ 
price One ShUUtng, 

*»* AH tetter^ and communications are requested to be oMressed 
to ** f^ Astrologer;* 11, Wcaington^treet Horth, Strand, 
London. 



Lttftdon; Pointed by S. TAtLOJi, GfeorrtyaH, Drn»y-cobrt, Sliand. Pal>. 

iMdSv Rtc«AaoK4t)CLt>irtP0(fD»M1i, WMin||l6iiMt«cl IfoHh.fllHiaa: 
uKt .old by VIckers, Strw je, Ckavc, Uri^, Pwlran, Cymtm, Btilb, aai m 
Bookiclter>t 
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WHERE IS 



THE SOUL 
SLEtP? 



DURING 



Some metaphysiclatis have endeavoured to simplify the sub* 
tlety of the operations of the human mind bj pinning down 
their belief in an uninterrupted succession, or, as it is f^hnically 
called, concatenation of ideds. Thus it is presumed that our 
thoughts are even in actioh, carried off in different directions, 
and hurried awav upon new trains of reflection by the influ- 
ence which external objects possess upon the sensorium 
through the agency of our corporeal senses. Still the mate- 
rialists, who laugh to scorti all credence in existence apRrt from 
matter, and who regard as dotards those who anticipate the 
enjoyment of a bodiless futurity, break in upon the reveries of 
the metaphysical student with the hard and rigid interroga- 
tion, " Does not the simple phenomenon of sleep destrby your 
fine-spun theory ? — is not the chain of ideas broken at those 
intervals of repose ? — what becomes of that elegant abstraction 
which you st^rle the soul during these liiighty chasms of ob- 
livion t 'Dreams,' you may respond. Oh, purblind worshipper 
of spiritualities ! ' Dreams are the lost links ; they follow 
\ip this interminable assocUtion of cbnceptions ; they render the 
series comiilete, and display in one cleat and lucid succession 



the varied proceedings df the spirit from the very moment 
utero-gestation commences, to the death-sigh which consigns 
the body to decomposition.* But behold how such arguments 
vanish, like the footprints of a child upon the elastic moss, 
before the stern and unswerving utterance of physiological 
fiicts ; these declare that many individuals never dream 
throughout their lives, and are actually ignorant of the mean, 
irig of a vision, that dreams are merely the results of certain 
disorganisations in the animal functions, stimulating the sub- 
stance of the brain to a partial and confused extent, and that, 
consequently, it is evident that dreams are traceable simply to 
the action of the nervous system." Doubtless these men ima- 
gine such reasonings are conclusive, when they are only exces. 
sively contemptible. Their shallowness, indeed, is visible after 
a moment's consideration. Experience sweeps away all theit 
inflated pretensions to wisdom ; and the heart, thrilling up at 
the voice of mem()ry, tells us that we have all dreamed, and 
that our sleep is not the so<lden and sluggish immobility of a 
carcase. Arguments are useless, hi this particular place, to 
display the reality of an immortal essence being peculiar to 
each human creature. We will regard our readers as persons 
possessed of such inquisitive and reflective minds as to have 
settled this point long ago to their own satisfaction. Granted, 
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then, that the soul of man is deathless, the question very 
naturally arises as to its condition and its whereabouts, when 
our bodies are involved by slumber in a state of stupor and un- 
consciousness. As it is undying, it is impossible that it can be 
capable of undergoing, for a single instant, a kind of temporary 
annihilation— such as sleep would imply, viewed through the 
dull spectacles of the uifidel. It is only in accordance with 
our notions of an immortal other'xeJf to believe that it is as in- 
cessantly active with its unextinguishable lifi?, and as exempt 
from all wearisomeness as it is eternal and God-bom. Hence, 
while we coincide with the definition of Scaliger, that '' sleep 
is a repose or binding of the outward senses necessary for the 
preservation of the body,'* we cannot assent to his opinion that 
such rest is requisite for the due sustentation of the soul, 
since eternity is its element, and, in consequence, un- 
ceasing movement must be to it not only unirksome but 
natural. Impressed, therefore, as we must necessarily be, 
with the accuracy of these deductions, our imaginations are 
spontaneously aroused with the lustre and magnificence of 
that prodigious problem, Where are our souls during sleep ? 
None can utter, with a vestige of authority, a scornful negative 
of a favourite fancy that we ourself have formed upon this 
mystic question. Though we do not positively agree with 
Baxter, in his quaint but exquisitely charming creed— namely, 
that dreams are wrought upon our souls by immaterial beings* 
who seize advantage of the moment when we are deprived by 
somnolency of the agency of our senses— we are, nevertheless, 
captivated by the very beaulj/ and possibUUt/ of the thought into 
a belief that, in the slumbers of the substantial form, the soul 
receives a temporary emancipation iTrom the thraldom of its 
earthly prison, — that a death of moments comes upon our 
bodies on the midnight couch— that, in the language of Dr. 
Sherlock, '^we are no longer enclobtered in a tabernacle of 
fiesh," but that, assimilated by our immateriality with another 
realm, our spirits seek the regions rife with a kindred exist- 
ence, and hold, for a time, converse with a brighter world. We 
have already shown that, to those who are impressed with the 
truth of the veritable basis of all religions— namely, never- 
ending futurity, or, in other words, an immortal soul— it is in 
defiance of right reason and common sense to conceive that 
our spirit can be lulled to a state of drowsiness or prostration 
during sleep, or that the concatenation of ideas or of sentience, 
can be interrupted at intervals. Acknowledge that the chain 
of thought is broken for a single second*s duration, and immor- 
tality and a hereaiter become a shibboleth —an impossibility. 
It is ostensible, therefore, that, believing in these vast and 
glorious tniths, we aie compelled to uphold, by our concur- 
rence, the supposition that our incorruptible being is ever 
watchful during the inertness of our body, though, at the same 
time, from the oblivion of the doings of (be dim night that 
screens the etherial transactions fn»m our mind on waking, 
it is obvious that the human memory is a faculty that does not 
participate in these fiintastic wanderings, save with casual 
glim|»ses. That there is great probability attached to these 
imaginings is moreover evident in the simple fact thai mer« 



infiints partake of dr^uns before their reason has budded, before 
even they have acquired the power of speech, for we siay 
frequently observe the sheen of laughter flit across their fea- 
tures during slumber, when unseen creatures seem to 

** - touch the dimpled cheek with roses red, 

And tickle the soil lips until they smile." 

Without something like this doctrine, how can we account for 
those sensations with which we all of us awake occasionally — 
sometimes with an inexplicable but burning gladness en- 
thralling our very hearts with secret joy — sometimes with a 
misery and desolation of feeling which is regarded by many as 
a foreboding of some terrible calamity, but which we should 
more readily ascribe to the occurrences of the soul during the 
past slumber. Bowing down in acquiescence to this doctrine, 
we possess the keystone of the arch that spans futurity ; dis« 
senting from it, we are involved in obscurities and contradic- 
tions. 

THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 

Br THOMAS CHATTEBTON. 

The sun revolving on its axis turns. 
And with creative fire intensely bums ; 
Impeird by forcive air, our earth supreme 
lioils with the planets round the solar gleam. 
First Mercury completes his transient year. 
Glowing, refrilgent, with reflective glare ; 
Bright Venus occupies a wider way, 
The early harbinger of night and day ; 
More distant still our globe terraqueous turns. 
Nor chills intense, nor fiercely heated bums ; 
Around her rolls the lunar orb of light. 
Trailing her silver glories through the night. 
On the earth*s orbit see the various signs, 
Mark where the sun, our year completing, shines ; 
First the bright Ram his hmguid rav improves. 
Next glaring wat'ry thro* the Bull he moves ; 
The amorous Twins admit his genial rav ; 
Now burning, thro* the Crab he takes his way ; 
The Lion flaming, bears the solar power, 
The Virgin faints beneath the sultry shower. 
Now the just Balance weighs his equal force, 
The slimy Serpent swelters in his course ; 
The sabled Archer clouds hb languid face. 
The Goat, with tempests, urges on his race ; 
Now in the water his faint b^ms appear. 
And the cold Fishes end the circling year. 
Beyond our globe the sanguine Mars dbplays 
A strong reflection of primaeval rays ; 
Next belted Jupiter far distant fleams. 
Scarcely enlightenM with the solar beams; 
With four unfixed receptacles of light, 
He towers majestic throu^i the spacious height ; 
But fiulheryet the tardv Satura fags. 
And five attendant lummaries drags ; 
Investing with a double ring his pace. 
He drclai through immensity of space. 



Old Sowqs.— We often hear that such and such things 
are not "worth an old song." Alas! how very— very few 
things are. What jileasurable recollections do some c»f them 
awaken? What pleasurable tears do they excite? Thev 
purify the stream of life ; they can delay it on ita shelves anil 
rapids; they can turn it back again to the soft mossy banks, 
amidst which its sources issue, or like, indeed, the potent staff 
of one of old, they can bid the waters of a clear and joyous 
spring ffAMh from the rocks in a wilderness, where only crowding 
cares might be mppOHd to dwrell* 
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THE WORLD AND ITS CREATION. 

( Concluded from our Uul.) 
) E must DOW bring this analysis to a close, 
haring been only tempted to extend the 
paper to this length from the interesting 
nature of the controversy, as developed in 
the colunms of a daily paper. Since this 
series was commenced, the arrogant if o6adt7 
of the Times, Anti'Megatherium^ has retired from the contest, 
having first commenced the onslaught, and provoked the recri- 
mination. With a tacit confession of defeat, this doughty cham- 
pion of common-place and bigotry resigns his opponents " to the 
eare of the periodical Punch,** thereby advocating the employ- 
ment of the very weapons of ridicule which, in his first letters, 
he so mercilessly condemned when used against him. Such is 
human nature ; but once again to the ** Vestiges." 

Some records remain written "on the leaves of the stone 
book,'' more astonishing even than the petrified relics of bones 
and shells, as revealing, by their delicate but indubitable traces, 
the occurrence of the natural phenomena of rain and wind, and 
the daily walks of animals along the margins of the sea beach at 
those periods of uncalculated antiquity. ** Slabs (of sandstone) 
are found marked, over a great extent of sur&ce, with that 
peculiar corrugation or wrinkling which the receding tide leaves 
upon a sandy beach when the sea is but slightly agitated ; and 
not only are these ripple-marks, as they are called, found on 
the surface, but casts of them are found on the under side of 
slabs lying above. The phenomena suggest the time when the 
sand, ultimately formed mto these stone slabs, was part of the 
beach of a sea of the carboniginous era ; when, left wavy by 
one tide, it was covered over with a thin layer of fresh sand by 
the next, and so on, precisely as such circumstances might be 
expected to take place at the present day. Sandstone surfaces, 
ripple-marked, are found throughout the subsequent formations. 
At more than one place in England they further bear the im- 
pression of rain drops which have fallen upon them^tbe rain, of 
course* of the inconceivably remote age in which the sand-stones 
were formed. In the Oreensill sandstone, near Shrewsbury, it 
has even been possible to tell from what direction the shower 
came which impressed the sand^ surface, the rims of the marks 
being somewhat raised on one side exactly as might be expected 
from a slanting shower falling at this day on one of our beaches. 
.... Impressions still more important in the inferences to 
which they tend have been observed — ^namely, the footmarks of 
varioiiB animals. In a quarry at Corncockle Muir, in Dumfiries- 
shire, the vestiges of an animal, supposed to have been a tortoise, 
are distinctly traced up and down the slope, as if the creature 
had had occasion to pass backwards and forwards in Uiat direc- 
tion only, possibly in its daily visits to the sea. Some slabs 
similarly impressed, in the Stourton quarries, in Cheshire, are 
further marked with a shower of rain, wnich we loiow must have 
fallen afterwards, for its little hollows are impressed in the 
footmarks also, though more slightly Uian on the rest of the sur- 
face, the comparative hardness of a trodden place having ap- 
parently prevented so deep an impression being made. Some of 
the prints indicate small animals, but others denote birds of what 
would now be an imusually large size. One animal having a foot 
fifteen inches in length, and stride of from four to six feet, has 
been appropriately entitled omithicMniies giganteus.** 

It is a curious fact that the ripple marks and footprints are 
found to extend through declivities of more than forty feet per- 
pendicular heieht— a distance much greater than that covered 
by the rise of the tides at present. Can this be owing to a sub- 
sequent increase of dip in the strata of sandstone, or may we 
consider it another proof of the more violent activity of the 
natural phenomena during those early periods ? 

Hitherto wo have accompanied our author through his de- 
scriptions of inorganic nature, if not with perfect accordance, at 
any rate with considerable complacency, acknowledging our 
obligations to him for his interesting pictures of the grand and 
wonderful phenom^iui displayed in the process of the fonn«tion 



of our world, and the system to which it belongs. Here, how- 
ever, our commendations must cease. When he enters on the 
territory of organised nature, and proceeds to unfold his second 
law— the law of development— the author falls sadly below the 
promise which the leammg and ingenuity displayed in the earlier 
chapters had given. 

The theory he embraces is not only false in itself— leading, at 
it does, towards the rankest materialism— but is enforced with 
far inferior ability ; supported by analogies that are sometimes 
forced, and at other times laughably childish, and exhibits a 
crudity of idea and inaccuracy of reasoning wmcli our previous 
experience with him would not have led us to expect. The 
theory is thus unfolded :— 

** What mystery is there here, and how shall I proceed to 
enunciate the conception which I have ventured to form of what 
may prove to be its proper solution ? . . . The whole train 
of animated beings, from the simplest and oldest up to the 
highest and most recent, are, then, to be regarded as a series of 
advances qf the principle of development, which have depended 
upon external physical circumstances to which the r^ulting 
animals are appropriate. . . . The nucleated vesicle, the 
fundamental form of all organisation, we must regard as the 
meeting point between the inorganic and the organic — the end 
of the mineral, and beginning of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, which thence start in different directions, but in perfect 
parallelism and analogy. . . . We are drawn on to the sup- 
position that the first step in the creation of life upon this 
planet was a chemico-electric operation, by which simple germinal 
vesicles were produced. This is so much, but what were the 
next steps ? . . . I suggest, then, as an hypothesis already 
countenanced by much that is ascertained, and likely to be fur- 
ther sanctioned by much that remains to be known, that the 
first step was an advance, under favour qf peculiar conditions, 
from the simplest forms qf being to the rtext more complicated, 
and this through the medium of the or difuiry process qf genera* 
Hon V* [The italics are the author's.] 

This theory is prefaced by a copious quotation of instances 
that show by how nice gradations, tribes, genera, and species 
of animals merge into one another, the whole forming a chun of 
unbroken connexion from the lowest to the highest being in the 
scale of organisation. Instead, therefore, of deducing what ap- 
pears the only legitimate inference — that the Creator has de- 
signed these living beings, varying by such fine shades of form 
and habit, of faculties and apnetites, in order that no domain of 
nature may remain unpeopled, and no store of her ample pro- 
vision go to waste— the writer assumes that they have grown out 
of one another, some unknown change of material condition 
having caused, or rendered possible, their attainment of a higher 
degree of physical organisation. 

From this process man is allowed to claim no exemption. He, 
too, is one of the *< series of advances of the principle of deve- 
lopment, and owes the superiority of his rank in the scale of 
animals to the accident of the earth producing more vigorous 
nourishment, or enjoying a more genial climate, than in the time 
of his ancestors, Uie Saurians. What *' peculiar condition " of 
the terrestrial surface completed his happy formation — that is, 
when and how the simial progenitors of man happened to get the 
intermaxillary bone withdrawn, the cauda effaced, the brain en- 
larged, &c. &c. — we must not inquire. It was, no doubt, a sin- 
gular time. How forlorn the young " human" must have 
looked in the strange world around him, and how very much he 
must have puzzled his monkey-parents ! 

The stronghold of the theory rests upon the discoveries of the 
geologists, that the earth has really shown some traces of this 
successive development of l^e, in Uie regalai gradations of 
beings through the various formations and depositions of strata ; 
so that, as the writer remarks, " organic life presses in wherever 
there was room or encouragement for it ; the forms being always 
such as suited the circumstances, and in a certain relation to 
them." But it is strongly antagonistic to the development 
theory that all the various forms of life are foimd contempora- 
neously. Many species and genera existing in the piimitive 
epochs may, indeed, have disappeared ; but the types remain — 
from the lowest mollusc to the highest mammal. If the species 
rose into one another through a natural process of improvement, 
under improved physical conditionsi lyhy were not all promoted-* 
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or why are not the insUnces of promotion still disdoyerable ? It 
may be said that time is necessary — time, of length to which our 
existence is only a point. This may be true as respects the 
completion of a change ; butsurelv the progress would be risible. 
If it were possible at any period for a mmily of apes to originate 
the race of men, we ought still to find the young tribes of new 
men issuing from woods haunted by the orang-outang, and seek- 
ingdweUiog-places more congenial to their improTed faculties. 

We said that some of the author's analogies were forced and 
childish. What else can we term his adduction of fancied re- 
semblances in the vegetable tribes to the forms assumed by cur* 
rents of electricity ? ex. gr, ** In the marks caused by positive 
electricity, we see the ramifications of a tree, as well as of its 
individual leaves ; those of the negative recal the bulbous or 
the spreading root, according as they are clumped or divergent. 

A plant thus appears as a thing formed on the basis of a 
natural electrical operation — the brueh realised. We can thus 
suppose the various forms of plants as immediately the result of 
a law in electricity variously affecting them, according to Uieir 
organic character, or respective germinal constituents. In the 
poplar the brush is usually vertical, and little divergent; the 
reverse in the beech ; iu the palm a pencil h^ proceeded straight 
up for certain dist^ce, radiates there, and turns outwards and 
downwards; and so on.*' 

But atUl mojre curious is the following :—M. Swainsou deve- 
loping what is known as the Mackay ^stem of zoology, arranged 
the order oi quadrumanoua animals without leaving room for the 
inclusion of man — a being whom he places in the exterior posi- 
tion assigned him by the highest authority, '* a little lower than 
the angels." Th£ author, led by the necessities of his theory, 
has recast this arrangement, and placed man at the head of the 
mammalia, among his congraers the simias ; and supports this 
alteration by the analog of what does the reader think ? the 
carrion crow, because this plumed biped, standing highest among 
the aves, representing all their capacities and habits; th« vora- 
city of the vulture, the ^oaring flight of the hawk ; the ground- 
pecking habits of the scautsored, the taste for vegetable food of 
ihe parrots, *c., &c. ; this " type of types" requires some better 
animal than an ape to equiponderate it among the quadrumana. 
Therefore, man must take his stand by the side of his brother, the 
orang-outang, lest the carrion crow should be ashamed of its 
mammah'an counterpart: 

When extended into the region of the intellectual qualities 
and moral government of man, the failure of the theory is still 
more signal. We have neither space nor inclination to follow 
the author through his disquisition upon a theme to which his 
powers, hampered as they are by the stem materialism of his 
system, are so painfully Inadequate. We must conclude with the 
conclusion whereto his doctrines have finally led him, and a 
corollary of such chilling and disconsolate destiny for man upon 
this earth we hope never again to meet. " It is clear from the 
whole scope of the natural laws, that the individual, as far as 
the present sphere of be|ng is concerned, is to the Author of 
Nature a consideration of inferior moment. Everywhere we see 
the arrangements for the species perfect; the individual is left, 
as it were, to take his chance amidst the mSUe of the various 
laws affecting him. If he be found inferiorly endowed, or ill 
befals him, there was at least no partiality against him. The 
system has the fairness of a lottery, (!) in which every one has 
the like chance of drawing a prize." 

One word more and we have done. From private sources we 
have learned that the author of the " Vestiges of Creation" — 
though here, for several reasons, spoken of as a male— is none 
other than Ada, the daughter of Byron, and the present Countess 
of Lovelace. Zadkiel, in judging her nativity ten years ago, 
said, " Mercury, in conjunction with Herschel and the moon in 
trine to Herschel, will render the native eccentric, and fond of 
curious studies." Those who have by them " The Grammar of 
Astrology " will do well to refer to the other indications given, 
which will not only furnish another proof of the truth of the 
astral science, but serve as a key to the motives which prompted 
the writing of the work itself. 



THE SUPPER OF THE O^AO. 

CouKT Cagliostro was the name of an individual who made 
a great sensation in Paris, about the middle of the reign of the 
unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth. He had extraordinary 
powers of divination ; declared that he was upward of a thou- 
sand years old ; and claime4 for himself all the attributes 
which have been bestowed upon sorcerers and necromancers. 
He was an accomplished man, and contributed largely to the 
odium which attached to the* Queen Marie Antoinette, in the 
affidr of the diamond necklace, in which that auf^st lad^r was a 
victim and not an accomplice. Several interesting stories arc 
related of him, and we select the following as a specimen, from 
the memoirs of a public character recent!^ deceased. 

It was in 1785, that the re-appearance of Cagliostro was 
made public Rumours were immediately rifie that there ex- 
isted a secret gathered from the inagic lore of ancient l^gyp^, 
by means of which people could communicate with the 
creatures of the other world. Some persons confidently 
asserted that they had supped with the most celebrated females 
of antiquity. On this subject I will relate what was stated by 
the hapless Ifarechal Duke de NoaiUes. whose scrupubus 
regard for yeracity needs no guarantee. He was at my bouse 
in company with the Bishop of Arras, the Archbishop of 
Rouen, the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, the Duke de SuUy, 
the Marquis de Saucoart, Madame d' Aubeterre, Madame qe 
Castellane, and the Marchioness de Roche-Aymon, yrhq, as 
well as myself was a lady of the queen's bed-chamber. 

It was in June, 1782. For some time previously I had 
expressed a desire to the grand almoner to see the Count de 
Cagliostro, when he should be working any important experi- 
ment. Prince Loub told me that he would not fi)rget me 
when the next supper of the dead was to be givpn. On the 14th 
of June, I received a note to this effect ;— 

My Lord Marechal, — I have not forgotten my promises ; 
and I have to invite you this evening to sup with whomsoever 
you please, I will be answerable that the cheer is good, but 
will not be responsible for the g^uests. Make up your mind 
who jROU would wish to have, for it is essential that you should 
bring^ somebody. — I have the honour, &c. 

The hour of meeting was mentioned in the postcript. It 
was at the Palais Ro^al, in the grand almoner s own apart- 
ment. The Chevalier de Boufiler. the Prince of Nassi^u, the 
lawyer Gerbier, M. d^Espremenil, tlie host and myself were the 
company. We were acquainted with each other, and, Uiere- 
fiire, the spirit of the conversation did not flitf . Prince Louis 
took occasion to observe that he expected the Couqt Cagliostro. 

When this personage made his appearance, our curiosity was 
on the tip-toe. He was magnificently dressed ; his air was 
grave; bis manners solemn; and his whole demeanour, 
altogether mi^'estic, had a particular ef&ct upon ms, as we all 
looked upon him as little better than a charlatan. He did not 
talk much, and appeared at intervals to be absorbed in deq) 
and all absorbing meditation. At three quarters past eleven 
he started, and addressing us collectively, be said, f ' Gentlemen, 
will you &vour me with the names of the guests you wish to 
invite.'* 

He then took a scrap of virgin parchment, a new pen which 
he dipped in a crimson liquid, and waited while we dictated 
the names we had selected. Prince Louis, impelled by bis 
princely and prelatic haughtiness, spoke the first ; at which 
the Chevalier de Boufflei^ said to me, in a tone sufficiently 
loud to be heard by all the standers-by — ^* Only observe the 

Erince*s absence of mind ; he foigets that he is in iiis own 
ouse.'* 

The grand almoner, whom this observation brought to bb 
recollection, chose the Cardinal Duperron; Joan of Arc was 
mentioned by the Chevalier de Boufllers; the Prince of 
Nassau wished to see Caesar; Cicero was the heau ideal of 
Gerbier the lawyer; the Counsellor d'Espremenil wished 
Cataliue to form part of the company ; and I expressed my 
earnest desire that the great constable, Anne de Montmorency 
should be invited in my name. 
When all these uomes were written, the Count de Cagliostro 
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set fire to a chafing dish filled with tow saturated with spirits 
of wine, and threw into it the scroll of parchment, enveloped 
with white wax. When the flame had consumed this document, 
a strong, hut balsamic odour perfumed the apartment. 

The clock struck twelve. The folding-doors of the dining- 
room opened by themselves, and a mysterious illumination nt 
the room. The chandeliers were made to represent the forms 
of certain celestial signs. There were thirteen plates and 
thirteen chairs, while we were only seven. Prince l.ouis, who 
was now ceremoniously attentive to all the observances of 
society, made us precede him. I entered first, then the Prince 
of Nassau, de Boufflers, d'Espiremenil, and the lawyer, while 
he brought up the rear. The door closed upon us, and we sat 
down. jS^o servants attended. 

Suddenly the door of the room we had left was fiung open, 
with an abruptness which made us all start. A female pre- 
sented herself Her stature was of the ordinary height ; her 
cheeks round and rosy ; her eyes flashed, and there was some- 
thing heavenly in her smile. It was Joan of Arc. Her dress 
was half peasant and half warlDce— exceedingly becoming, but 
bearing no resemblance to those which she wears in the 
portrait. We remarked upon her mail petticoat,* the azure 
escutcheon presented to her by Charles the Seventh, together 
with a silver sword, with its golden hilt, wreathed with Jieurs- 
delU of gold. The greatest of the Caesars came next to her. 
We knew him at once b^ his bald head, covered with laureb, 
and by the gravity and simplicity of his air. The third who 
appeared was the elegant Marcus TuUius Cicero. I see him 
still, wrapt up in his toga and mantle. His look was acute and 
piercing; and round his neck I noticed a red line, which 
Drought to recollection, that after the assassins had cut off his 
head, they fixed it on the rostrum in the forum, the scene of 
his greatest triumphs. Cardinal Duperron was the next guest; 
covered to the neck with his scarlet cossack, and carrying his 
cardinal's hat j his beard was long and bushy, and his physiog- 
nomy indicated the fineness of his genius. After him came 
Cataline, fierce and melancholy ; a shiver came over him as he 
saw Cicero and Caesar sitting together ; and he gnashed his 
teeth at the former, who haabeen the occasion of bis defeat 
and death. Cagliostro held forth his star-studded wand toward 
the haughty patrician, who sanlc into a 'sullen cloominess, 
which did not leave him during the repast. During thb 
interval, the majestic figure of the constable, Anne de Mont- 
morency, advanced. One hand was supported by his gigantic 
sword, the edge of which was indented like a saw, by the num- 
berless blows it had dealt ; in the other hand he held a rosary 
of la/jh lazuli, strung with medals, a^ttu dei^ and small relics. 
He walked totteringly ; his eyes were steadily fixed on Caesar; 
as he passed the two cardinals he shru£ra;ed his shoulders, and 
when ne seated himself by my side, he nonoured me with an 
obliging bow. 

l^e sight of these extraordipary personages deprived us of 
all inclination to eat. We all of us had the same thought^ to 
touch them, in order to be assured whether they were opaque 
bodies or phantoms— but we dared not. More daring than the 
others, and under the pretext of helping my lord the constaUe, 
to unbuckle his rapier, I took hold or the hilt— an electric shocki 
a^niaingly painful, nearly shook my arm out of its socket, so 
that I had no inclination to renew the experiment ; besides, 
such an eguression came over the features of Messire Anne, 
that my onQr care was to protect myself, in case he should 
commence hostilities. All this time not a word was spoken, 
and the /uU plates were untouched. Count Cagliostro, wishing 
to enliven the company, turned toward Joan of Arc. 

*' Lady,'' said he, ** is it true that you were not bumed 1 > 
death at Rouen, as the Armoise fiunify assert ; for you know, 
they pretend that subsequent to the alleged date of your 
death, you were married to one of their young men." 

The august virgin smiled, and the tone of her voice thrilled 
through us, as she said : — " Do not remove the disgrace of my 
murder firom the English ; it is a spot which they can never 
whiten." 

"B^ Heaven!" interposed the great constable, *'I never 
yet killed or hanged an Englishman, but with the intention of 
offering him up as a sacrifice to your memory, noble virgin 
and gallant girl'' 



Julius Caesar interrupted this compliment, by saying to 
Cicero : **• Tullius, these Gaub whom I employed myseu in 
defeating for ten years, have made a pretty ngure in history 
since our time.'* 

** Emperor," rejoined the constable, *' they have more than 
once defeated the Romans; Charles the Eighth, our well- 
beloved king, entered Rome itself, with vizor lowered, and 
holding his lance erect, against his right thigh, in sign of 
conquest." 

" That was because Caesar was no longer there/' said the 
eloquent orator. 

^^ Or rather because the French were there,'* replied the 
patriot constable. 

Caesar made no reply, but smiled with so much disdain that 
I was mortified ; but I dared not interfere in the dispute. 
Cardinal Puperron, who was anxious to speak, said : 

** Come, sirs, let us live together in peace, since Heaven has 
forbidden war." 

"Duperron, my fnend," observed Anne impatiently and 
ironically, ** would it not better become you to be silent when 
our Xiord «fulius Caesar is speaking? I am sure you have 
talked enough during your life without any good resulting 
from it. 

" Oh, firiend of the king," answered Cardinal Duperron, 
without manifesting any ill-humour, '^you talk rather too 
often about your battles. But we always took especial care 
never to ask your advice in council. But do not let us quarrel 
during the lew hours we are permitted to remain on earth." 

Thereupon, the constable turning upon Caesar, whom he 
saluted as imperator^ answered him if he knew what a cardinal 
was, or could guess the use of one ; and here commenced a not 
very edifying conversation, in which Cicero joined. The ex- 
citement became somewhat opressive ; when Cagliostro waved 
his starry wand. Five of tne phantoms instantly rose, and 
passed quickly into the saloon without taking leave ; one only 
remained at the table : it was Cataline. 

" Do you not understand me V* said Cagliostro to him. 

'< What is the use of my Roing," answered he, '' when I 
shall so soon be wanted back? Duval d'Espremenil," added 
the spectre, turning to the counsellor of the parliament, '' my 
soul 18 in your bosom, you walk in my footsteps, but you will 
ffo farther than me ; but like me, you will die by the hand of 
the cumifex, or in a broil." 

So saying he rose, glanced a scowl of awftil malignity upon 
his neighbours, and went the same way as the others. As for 
us, we continued motionless, more particularly myself, to 
whom this cursed Cataline had predicted, as he went out, that 
I should meet the samef^fiite as the impetuous and audacious 
parliamentarian. 

Our guests from the other world being gone, we left t^e 
table without eating, and returned in silence to the saloon ; 
Count Cagliostro ma^de us promise not to disclose this event 
for a limited period, unless to make proselytes to his creed. 



Alchymy.— In the thirteenth century the study of alchymy 
was revived in the west of £uroj)e, and prosecuted with an 
ardour which seemed to redouble m proportion as it subsided 
in the east, which was its birth-place. In the fourteenth 
century the believe in alchymy was universal among the fore- 
most rank of men of science and erudition. Still greater im- 
portance was given to the art bjr the patronage of the ecclesias- 
tics, many ofwhom practised it with amazing perseverance. 
Pope John XXII., who died m 1334^ wrote a work on the 
philosopher's stone, in which he went the length of asserting, 
that he had himself made two hundred ingots of gold, of e 
hundred pounds weight each. Bacon, Albert Magnus, and 
liully, wrote elaborately upon the subject, and the libraries of 
ecclesiastical institutions teemed with treatises on the am of 
gold-making. In summing up the evidence of various writers, 
for and against the possibiUty of gold-making, and of the art of 
transmuting metals, Bergman has observed, that ^ although 
most of them are deceptive, and many uncertain, some bear 
such character and testimony, that unless we reject all histori* 
cal evidence^ we must allow them entitled to confidence," 
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Being Predictions of the Chief Events from Week to Week. 

The aspects of the present week refer more to scenes abroad 
than to afitairs at home, though a casualty of a melancholy 
nature will occur in the metropolis. The realms of distant 
countries and their royal monarchs are singularly excited by 
events of a striking nature. The peace of our colonial posses- 
sions is threatened, and an aggression committed on the seas 
by a foreign power creates much attention amongst the ques- 
tions of modem policy. The south of England is indicated to 
be the scene of a singular and startling accident, and those bom 
about the middle of May will receive some unexpected benefits 
•nd intelligence this week. 



THE ASTROLQER'S VISION. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

^ Diary qf Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations qf the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences, 

Tuesday, July 22nd.— -Windy and unsettled* A fortunate 
lay /or most thingp. 

Wedxesdat, July 23rd.— Warm and £ur. Beasonable 
£iTours asked will be granted. 

I'HUBSDAY, July 24th.— Hainy and cool. Good to deal 
with elderly persons, landlords, &c. 

Friday, July 25th. — Showery, doudy weather. Specula- 
tions in medicine and the arts will succeed. 

Saturday, July 26th. — Fair. Pecuniary difficulties arise, 
but solicit no favours. 

Sunday, July 27th.— Fair and warm. Call on friends and 
relations, but arrange no business. 

Monday, July 28tli.— Fair. Cloudy towards night. Ordi- 
nary business may be transacted; but committees, railway 
shareholders, and public bodies generally, will be liable to dis- 
sensions and losses. 



Friendship. —Friendship, less influenced than love hy the 
intoxication of the eye, is less apt to lead the soul out of her 
bounds ; yet, sometimes, in the choice of jfriends, even think- 
ing minds are dazzled by the glitter of superficial attractions, 
and caught by the ftacination dfa emilef 



Man was fomi'd as sovereign Lord of all, 
More fair and wise than all the brutal train, 
With soul divine endowM, stupendous frame. 
Godlike, erect, with reason for his guide ; 
Reason^ the gift of great indulgent Heaven ! 
This dignifies the Man beyond the Brute ; 
This bids him hold sweet converse with the skies; 
He, with his talents and superior sense. 
Thro' Nature takes a philosophic view, 
While wonders, rais'd on wonders, strike his eyes ! 
If yon vast vault demand his earnest search, 
There symmetry, magnificently great, 
Form'd by unerring wisdom, stands confessed 
Where worlds on worlds in ample order shine 
Thro* all the boundless tracks of universe. 




T is a complete slur upon the abilities of a think- 
ing man to deny he kncnvs not what ; but if he 
has enabled himself to argue on any subject by 
his study and knowledge thereof, then may he 

Eut forth his opinions, backed with reason, and 
is conclusions would be received with reverence, 
because they would bear the stamp of truth 
upon them. 

Many are deterred from attempting to acqiure 
^ a knowledge of this sublime, philosophic, and 
satisfactory science, from indulging in » ^^ak idea that it w 
difficult ot attainment ; but let them pause, and think, and they 
will find that they show less courage than a mere schwlboy, 
who from his Keith finds out the mysteries of the rule of three 
and practice. But, however, we can boldly affirm, that so 
great has been the improvement in the art, and the instruments 
lately invented are possessed of such an uncommon degree of 
accuracy, and so facile to use, that the difficult processes of 
trigonometry, which to the old profe^ors were necessary, may 
now be po&rmed by a simple mechanical movement of the 
hand, wtojh a mere boy would learn in lour-and-twenty 

""^'d we further affirm, that any person not idiotic, may in 
the short space of one month, with moderate attention, attam 
a sufficientTknowledge of the art to convince himself of ito tru^ 
and enable him to prove it to others 5 we do not say to prove 
it by argument, but to bring it to the test at once, by teUing 
the past events of life from the horoscopes of those very penons 
who^hould oppose them with doubts, always premising that 
the true time of birth be honourably given. 

We shall here present our readers with a curious extract 
relative to the predictive science, taken from an author whoae 

""^"if yjJS^S that an ambassador of Henry the SevcnUi 
consulted a prophetic monk of Italy, to know l^o^ Jj"g. t^«. 
crown acquired by his master in the battle of Bosworth I'leld , 
should continue in the family. The seer replied by repeating 
these enigmatical words. Mart, Puer, Atecto, Virgo, Vulpet, Leo^ 
NuUus, This response being altogether unmtelli|{ible to the am- 
bassador, he solicited the astrologer to tumish him with an elu- 
cidation more explicit than the signification which those worda 
bore in the English tongue. The monk, without heatation, 
offered to make his enigmatical jargon perfectly intelligible* 
A selected time was appointed for ^e Englishman to attend 
the seer, who doubted not that he would fuUy wUsty the in- 
quirer; and accordingly, on the day chosen for this giwid 
disclosure, his exceUency, accompanied bv somepf hw cpuutej- 
men, waited on the monk, who exhibited in eluadaUon the 
following scene:— The ambassador and his fnends on their 
arrival were shown by a secular brother into a very Iwge and 
spacious room, on the waUs of which were inscribed muiy 
sentences from sacred and profiine writ,confirmatory of the 
supernatural gift denominated the spirit of prophecy, vvmic 
the Englishmen were decyphering these various scraps ot liU- 
rature, the monk entered in thefuU habit ot his order, and 
seated himself in a chair that was elevated about ^e step 
•bore the aeats on which bia auditgw were phwed. Be tlien 
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desired them* without fear or affrisht, to observe all that should 
pass in review before them, and to commit it to posterity, 
assuring them of no hurt, but protesting they should now have 
the words of his response fully explain^. 

*' No sooner had toe holy father said these words, than waving 
his hand gently round, the lights by which the room was illu- 
minated became suddenly extinct, except one hanging lamp 
which slowly ascended, so that its flame was perfectly en- 
veloped in a cylindrical chimney, that resembled an opaque 
shade. In this gloomy and wavering light a curtain was 
drawn up at one end of the room, and presented a beautiful 
landscape of Bosworth Field in the moment of victorv. But 
the amoassador had scarcely time to contemplate this aerial 
picture, when the whole scene was changed; the room was 
illuminated, and every object wore its natural brilliancy and 
tone of colouring. 

" The monk now again waved the white wand he held in his 
hand, and immediacy a door opened ; and there entered the 
mom a lust^ stout young gentleman, strong and of large pro- 

I tortious, with a very furious, yet nurjestical look. His aou- 
det was richly ornamented ; and he wore in his hat, which 
inclined on one side of his head, a full plume of white feathers. 
His manner was blunt, but active ; and he wore on his thigh a 
large strong sword, by which he seemed in no ways encum- 
bered. As lie advanced towards the upper end of the room 
where the astrohis^er was seated, to the astonishment of the 
ambassador and his friends, there instantly appeared a crown, 
laid upon a fair table. The gallant, with much jollity ap- 
proached this crown, put it upon his head, and walked up anc^ 
down the chamber with much strutting and bravery. But at 
last, as it were with much reluctance, he repaired to the place 
where he first took up the crown, and there gently laid it down 
with some obeisance, and disappeared, seeming to sink into the 
ground. 

*« Do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown ^ 
Within whose circuit is Ehrsium, 
And all that poets feign of'^blias and joy." 

*'The figure of Richard the Third extended on the field, was 
not more like that ^ Bear- whelp ' than the phantom that dis- 
appeared was like Henry the Seventh. 

^' The monk again waved his wand, the door opened as before, 
and there entered a • young youth,' full of modesty, and look- 
ing carefully on the beholders ; he went to that part of the 
room where the crown lay, and with some difficulty put it on 
bis head. He then traversed the room a little while ; with 
some labour and pains he discharged his head of its heavy 
burden, and having assigned the crown to its proper seat, 
vanished as an apparition oefore the eyes of mortal men. 

" 'Tis better to be lowly bom, 

And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perk'd up in a glittering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow." 

*^ While the distinguished foreigners were wrapped in surprise 
and astonishment by the unaccountable manner in whidh this 
last vision disappeared — for he seemed to undergo some extra* 
ordinary transmutation, that in an instant left upon their 
minds no other impression than the dreamer has of a phantom 
in his dream— the monk waved his wand, the lights vanished, 
and images of the ambassador and his friends were formed on 
the distant curtain, having all the similitude one thing could 
have of another. 

** ' The illusions of darkness,* said the monk, * are but verifi- 
cations of my power to elucidate the sealed response whidi I 
gave to his excellency. If I show you the living, and ye be 
not satisfied, I shall conjure from their tombs the ghosts of 
departed men of your isle.* As he spoke this, the lamp was 
perfectly enveloped in its opaque shade, and the total darkness 
of the place was only interrupted by flashes of lightning, suc- 
ceeded by peals of thunder. Then there seemed to walk on 
the remote wall painted figures, moulded in relievo, of the 
kin^ of England, from Wiluam the Conqueror to Richard the 
Third. The Black Prince appeared in complete armour, with 
his squire and steed, in all itsnousincp and war-gear. ' These,' 
aaid the 89€ri M the Third Bicbard obappeared,' these are all 



subject to my power in this place, and even forms more 
hideous and terrific than the imagination of my spectators ever 
&ncied. Our vouchers now are ended— Jlfar* Puery I have 
explained ; and now for Aiccio^ Virgo^ Vulpcs, LeOy Nulltu* 

^' The room was once more restored to the full blaze of many 
light?, and the door at the further end opening, a lady, in 
mourning attire, of a sad countenance and much gravity, 
with a book in her hand, entered before the spectators ; she 
walked demurely to the upper end of the chamber, put the 
crown upon her head, and tnen stepped a few paces up and 
down with much sadness, and evidently discontented by her 
looks, she then repaired to the table where the other appari- 
tions had put down the crown, and there also she deposited it, 
vanishing like her predecessors. 

** The next in order that appeared was a young lady, clothed 
in stately apparel, and wearing a countenance both cheerful and 
lively, she advanced to the upper end of the room, and there 
with much cheerfulness put the crown upon her head, and 
afterwards, for a pretty space of time, with much majesty and 
state, passed up and down the apartment, and then gently left 
the crown in the place she received it, vanishing instantly out 
of sight. 

<' The room all of a sudden became dark again, the banging 
lamp rose into its conical covering, and, on the further wall, 
there appeared, first, the word Akcio^ in crimson colour, and 
that of Virgo^ in silvery white, with some drops of blood, as it 
were, sullying the three first letters. When the spectators 
had looked on these miraculous visions for a moment, the 
lights were restored; the door opened as before, and there 
advanced immediately into the centre of the room, another 
apparition in the dress of a huntsman, with a horn by his side, 
in rich green apparel. 

" He no sooner espied the crown, than without any ceremony 
he put it upon hb nead, and with much carelessness walked 
up and down the chamber ; but at last repaired to the same 
place where the rest had dispcned of the glittering bauble, and 
there quietly left it. 

'* Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.*' 

" The huntsman had no sooner * strutted his hour upon the 
stage,' ^vanished into airy nothing,* than a fierce foung man, 
active and nimble, entered into the chamber, and made great 
haste to the upper end where the crown la3r, which he snatched 
up in great eagerness, and putting it on his head, made many 
nimble turnings from one end of the room to the other, but 
when it was expected that he should in ^ntlewise hiy down 
the crown, as ail the rest had done before him, behold ! both he 
and the crown vanished out of sight and appeared no more, to 
the ^p'eat wonderment and fear of the ambassador and the 
English gentlemen then present. 

^< His excellency now besought the monk to explain this 
strange phenomenon ; but the astrologer declared, tnat as he 
had neither in the words of the response, nor in the apparitions 
that elucidated these words, expressed more or less than the 
truth, he must leave to time all further explanation of hb sense 
and meaning. 

'• The story we have now given was very popular in England 
when Lilly made up hb collection of ancient and modem 
prophecies, 1640. That curious writer goes even so far as to 
say, that he had twenty years before, hcSrd the Roman priests 
speak much of it ; andlie believes that the foreknowledge of it 
was a strong inducement, in the reign of King Charles the 
First, to go Oil with ^ activenesse against protestanbme,' as for 
someyears they have done. 

•• Tlie vision of the Green King is also alluded to b^) Osborne 
in hb ^ Traditional Memoirs ;* the popularity of the vision in 
the seventh century, its application to the second of the Stuart 
line on the English throne, the interpretation of NuUut by 
the Commonwealth under that great man, Oliver Cromwell, 
gave the Latin hexameter an importance of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

^ Thb curious and well-authenticated anecdote cannot, for a 
moment, leave a doubt on the mind as to the truth of the 
monk's astrologic prediction ; that he Uluatiated Jtyby the uae^ 
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of Uie phantasmagoria, is alao evident ; the visions appearinc 
like shadows uirelief or painted, and the room being darkened, 
may be taken as proofi of this assertion ; but the most m- 
terestmg part of the anecdote, is in the contemplation of the 
great degree of accuracy to which he had brought that branch 
of astrology termed mundane, which, by its rules and precepts, 
distinctly pointo out the fete of nations and kingdoms 5 it was 
by this branch of the sciepce that Lilly foretold the plague and 
fire of London, which caused him such celebrity, that he was 
publicly examined, as to the cause of those events, at the bar 
ofthe House of Commons. He there declared, that although 
he had bestowed much time and trouble in the mvestigation, 
he could not discover the origin, and that he therefore believed 
it to have been the direct will of God. This professor had 
attained to such a perfection in the art of astrology, that when 
humoursome he would boast of discovering even a lost glove 
by an astrological figure ; but when he discovers his lost fish, 
and detects the thief, is admirable. He tells this in such a 
dry yet facetious manner, ^Iways referring according to the 
rutes of art, and the astrologic scheme which he worked on the 
occasion, that to any one inclined to examine these matters, it 
really would prove a real treat to peruse il.** 

>T WAS YESTERDAY. 

'^ 'T was yesterday !*' femiliar sound, 

JJeard oft as idle breath ; 
Yet, prophet-like, to all around 

It spoke of woe and death ! 
A mourner by the past it stands, 

In mystic mantle of decay, 
g)iro»ids in thie mRl^t of yeara its hands, 

And grasps all Tifo ftway ! 
High firom the boundless vault of Time 

The stars of empire veer ; 
« »T was yesterday " they beamed sublime, 

The mightiest in their sphere I 
'T was yesterday reveal'd to Fate 

The rival crowns of centuries flown, 
Show'd where a Phantom sat in state 

Upon the Caesars' throne I 

Sceptre and robe were cast aside ! 

The ghastly bonep stood bare ; 
The rust fed on the gauds of pride, 

The worm held council there. 
Nor answer would the phantom give. 

But to our constant prayer replied— 
** Thus 'twill be said 01 all that live 

That ' yesterday' they died !'' 

We hope— but what we hope the shroud 

Wraps from our weeping sight j 
We aim at stars, and clasp the cloud- 
Seek day, and find but night 1 
Ah I who with I^ife*8 dread woes could cope, 

If 'twere not for that Faith sublime. 
Which sees the Ararat of Hope 

Above the floods (^ Time 1 
What, then, is " yesterday ?'— ja key 

To wisdom most divine ! 
It is the hall of Memory, 

Where Fame's brief trophies «hine ! 
The spiritual home of things, 

Where Intellect immortal beams, 
Which lends to thought its holiest wings. 

Inspires the noblest themes ! 

A drop that mirrors forth a worlds 

Then mingles with tlie earth $ 
A star from Time's vast empire hurled, 

Slow felling from its birth. 
A presence with the sacred past 

To warn our H>irit6 of delay, 
Which saith, " Proud man, to-day thou hast^ 
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AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS OF SUPER- 
NATURAL VISITATION. 

GIVEN IN A LETTBa FEOa; ME. CASSWELL, 
MATICIAN, TO THE LEABNED UK. BENTLEY- 
IN BISHOP STILLINOrLEET's FAMILY. 

Sir,— When I was in London, April last, I fully intended to 
have waited upon you again, as I said ; but a cold and lameness 
seized me next day. The cold took away my voice, and the 
other my power of walking, so presently I took coach for Oxford. 
I am much your debtor, and in particular, for your good inten- 
tions in relation to Mr. D., though that, as it has proved, wouW 
not have turned to my advantage. However, I am obli^ to 
you upon that and other accounts, and if I had opportunity to 
shew It, you would find how much I am your feithRil servant. 

I have sent you inclosed a relation of an apparition ; the 
story I had from two persons, who each had it from the futbor, 
and yet their accounts somewhat vaned, and passmg through 
more mouths, has varied much more ; therefore I got a tri^ 
to bring me to the author's at a chamber, where I wrote it down 
from tJ&e author's own mouth, after which I read it to hiro, and 
gave him another copy; he said he could swew- to it as for as 
he is concerned ; hew the curate of Warbhngton, bachelor of 
arts, of Trinity college, in Oxford, about six years standmg m 
the university ; I hear no iU report of his behaviour here ; he 
is now gone to his curacy; he haf P^'n^.i^'^.^^"** "P i^^ 
hands of his tenant and his man, who is a smith by trade, and 
.the farmer's men, as far as they are concerned. Mr. Brerel^n, 
the rector, would have him say nothmg of the story, tor tnat 
he can get no tenant, though he has offered the house for ten 
pounds a year less. Mr. P., the former mcumbent, whom the 
apparition represented, was a man of very ill report, wipposeii 
t6 have got children of his maid, and to have murdered Uiem; 
but I advised the curate to say nothmg himself of this last part 
of P., but leave that to the parishioners, who knew hiro. 
Those who knew this P., said he had exactly such a gown, and 
that he used to whistle. Your's 

J. CASSWBI.L. 

At Warblington, near Havant, in Hampshire, within six 
miles of Portsmouth, in the parsonage house dwelt Thomas 
Perce, the tenant, with his wife and a chUd, a man servant, 

Thomas , and a maid servant. About the beginmngoi 

August, anno 1695, on a Monday, about nine or ten at night, 
all being gone to bed, except the maid with the chdd, the maid 
being in the kitchen, and having raked up the fire, took a 
candle in one hand, and the child in the other arm, and turning 
about, saw one in a black gown walking through the room, and 
thence out of the door into the orchard; upon this the maiil, 
hasting, having recovered but two steps, cried out ; on whidi 
the m^ter and mistress ran down, found the candle m her hand, 
she grasping the child about its neck with the other arm ; she 
told them the reason of her crying out. She would not Vary 
that night in the house, but removed to another, belonging to 
one Penry Salter, farmer, where she cried out all night, Irom 
the terror she was in ; and she could not be persuaded to go 
any more into the house, upon any terms. 

On the morrow (i. e. Tuesday), the tenant's wife came to my 
lodgmg, then at Havant, to desire my advice, and have a con- 
sultatmn with some friends about it. I told her I thought it 
was a flam, and that they had a mmd to abuse Mr. Brereton, 
the rector, whose house it was j she desired me to come up ; 1 
told her I would come up, and sit up or lie there, as she 
pleased ; for then, as to all stories of ghosts and appariUons. I 
was an infidel; I went thither, and sat up the Tuesday night, 
with the tenant and his man servant ; about twelve or one 
o'clock I searched all the rooms in the house, to see if any 
body was hid there, to impose upon me ; at last Ave came into 
a lumber-room ; there I, smiling, told the tenant that was 
with me. that I would call the apparition, if there was any, and 
oblige him to come ; the tenant then seemed to be afraid, but 
I told him, I would defend him from harm. And then I 
repeated Barbara celarent darU, ^c, jestingly ; on this the 
tenanf'B countenance changed so, that he was read^ to #^ 
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with fear; then I told hii», I perceived be was atmd, and I 
would prevent its coining, and repeated, Baralipiotis, ^-c, t|ien 
he recovered bis spirits pretty well, and we left the room and 
went down into tfic kitchen, where we went before, and sat up 
there t(ie remaining part of the night, and had no manner of 
dsturbance. 

Thursda/ night the tenant and I hy together in one room, 
apa tlie man in another, and he saw something walk along, in a 
hUck gown, and place itself against a window, and there stood 
lor some tjme, and then walked off. Friday morning the man 
related this. I asked him why he did not call me, and told him 
1 thought that was a trick or flam; he told me, the reason 
why he did not call me was, that he was not able to speak or 
'"7k'^^"1?^"V^*^^ ^®^»y «8 before, and Saturday night, 
and had no disturbance either of the nights. 

Sunday night I hy b^ myself in one room (not that where 
the man saw the apparition), and the tenant and his man in 
another room ; and between twelve and two the man heard 
something walk m the room at the bed's feet, and whistliniF 
r.!7i V J *' 1?^ '' *^I?^ ^° '*^« ^^^'^ «de, diiw the curtaim 
mln.^i^?^***^'.^.^'^ '^'"^ timeitmivedoff; then the 
man ^Ued to me, desired me to come, for there was something 
InJ^fcrV,?*"" ''^Vi^h"^ whistling; I asked whether he haS 
nn^%ii°'*T^'* strike one; he told me, no; then I leaped 
nw £^nrl'„"i"^i "°' '^?;"« ^^ P"^ ^" ^y Clothes, went oiTof 
«7h^iS »°/ ,*l«?g «JK.^lery to the door, which I found locked, 
^nt^^fj I desired him to unlock the door, for that I could 
not get in ; then he got out of bed and opened the door, which 
was near, and went immediately to b&d again ; I went in 

tK^aw^Jfi^r ^^^ ^r^*^^' *"^ ^1«P"P "gainst the 
iWtwliw^.^ ^^" '"'"^^ I wentlnd stood 

n7hi LT "?n ^'''^u'" .™>^ ^""'« l«n^»* of it, and asked it 
., .1 «S^ f ««<i' what it was that made it come disturbing 
nnnJ «nHTh;^'?If -i""^. l^l^'^nf? «" ^nswor, and, receiving 
r^M/n nf^ T "^/^ ""'S^t be some fellow hid in the room to 

i^inSw thrn PS^^^'"J*^.^° ^^^ '*' ""*^ ™3^ a^-*" went, 
seemingly, through the body of it. and felt no manner of subl 
stance, tUl it came to the wall; then I drew back my hand, 
and st41it was m the same place. TiU now I had not the 
least fear, and even now had very little; then I adjured it to 
^11 me what It was; when I said these words, it, Keeping ite 

Lwii?!?!^'?""* '\' ^" ?? .^"^ ? **>« ^^' t"™ed iU back 
towards me ; I went a littfe into the gallery, and it disappeared 

tIL/Ind J^tir*" "if '°"'\^' '^ ^ ^"™' ^^ ^^^ it came to 
the end of the gallery, where was the stairs. Then I found 

iTif ^^n^^n^th ^"''^ X went into bed, betWben the tenant and 
his man, and they complained of my being exceeding cold. The 
tenant s mjn leaned over bis master in the bed. and saw me 
stretch out my hand towards the apparition, and heard me 
speak the words; the tenant also 'h wd the words. The 
ap|)arition seemed to have a morning-gown of a darkish colour, 
no hat, nor cap, short black hair, a thin meagre visaire, of a nale 
swarthy colour, seemed to be about forty^five, ot fifty ybars 
old; the eyes half shut, the arms hanging down, the hands 
visible beneath the sleeve, of a middle stature. I reUted this 
descnption to Mr. John Lamer, rector of Havant parish, they 
both said the description agreed very well to Mr. P., a former 
rector ot the place, who has been dead above twenty years; 
upon this the tenant and his wife left the house, whidi has 
remained void ever since. 

The Mondapr after last Michaelmas-day, a man of Chodson, 
in Warwickshire, havmg beenp at Havant fair, passed by the 
aforesaid parsonage house about nine or ten at niirht. and saw 
a light in most rooms of the house ; his path-way being close by 
theliouse, he, wondering at the light, fooked into the kitchen 
windows, and saw only a light, but turning himself to go away, 
lie saw the appearance of a roan in a long gown ; he made haste 
away ; the apparition followed him over a piece of glebe land, 
of several acres, to a lane which he crossed, and over a little 
meadow, then over another bine, to some pales, which belonged 
to farmer Henry Salter, my hmdlord, near a bam, in which 
were some of the fermer's men, and some others; this man 
went intQ (bt; bVQ/ tola (hem how he was frighted, and followed 



from the parsonajge house by an apparitLun, which they might 
see standing against the pales, if they went out ; they went 
out. and saw it scratch against the pales, and make a hideous 
noise ; it stood there some time, and then disappeared ; their 
descriptions agreed with what I saw. This last account I had 
from the man himself whom it followed, and also from the 
farmer's men. 

Tho. Wilkiks, Curate of W, 



FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUt. 

A Teuism.— We are constantly lamenting the want of time 
for various purposes, and are as constantly stealing that ^ime 
Irom ourselves. 

LovB OF Self,— SeU-love is often the cause of distressing 
effects. The thought of not being preferred to others, the 
fear of not being beloved, the desire to be paramount ; all these 
form a medley of passbns, in which poor reason becomes a great 
suffeter. 

TIME. 

Plakbts are minute hands to measure time — 
Bevolving cycles of a system seen 

To mark in nature's course some quarter chime'; 
E'en nature's self is but a twilight clream. 
liight well, indeed, philosophy may deem 

Our three-score mimic years scarce worth a thought. 
Unless, when piercing through the mind's dark cloud. 
The soul finds human life creation's shroud, 

And looks to Him who has its freedom bought. 

One summer day the midgets dance extentS, 
One summer^s'sunshine is the life of flowers ; 

And man's frail tenure of existence ends, 
With few altematives of smiles and showers; 
Bein^but moods of mind— and years but hours, 

Eppbcts of ELECTEiciTy pY CONTACT.— I. Metals, and 
probably all solid bodies, become positively electrified when 
immersed in fluids; the fluids ^re negative.— 2. A solid, 
partially immersed in a fluid, acquires electric polarity, the 
part not immersed being negative, and the other positive. — 3. 
Solid bodies dificr greatly la their electro-motive power in 
r^ard to the same fluid, and this diflerence is the true cause 
ofthe electric, chemical, and magnetic action, in the galvanic 
circuit.— 4. If two solid electro-motors, of difierent electrc- 
motive power, are immersed in the same fluid without heittg m 
contact vith each other, the weaker electro-motor receives a 
polarity opposite to that of the stronger, and becomes, conse- 
quently, negatively electric— 5. The part of the weaker 
electro-motor not immersed, exhibits opjiosite electricity to 
that which is immersed, that is to say, it is positive.— 6. The 
electro-motive action of a fluid depends on the pro|>erty of its 
being reduced, by two solid electro motors of dissimilar power, 
to such a s(ate, tha^ the solid el^tro-motprs receive from it 
opposite electricities. In general, all flui()s ^vhicn ^re bad con- 
ductors or electricity possess this propertv, but not those 
whico are goo4 coiuluctors (mercury, meta^ in fusion, &c.,) 
nor those which have no conducting power (oils, 4c.) The 
intensity, Jiowever, of the electro-motive powers of the fluids 
does not depend on the more or less peffept conducjtibility 
only, but on other relations f.o\. I'wWy known a( present.— 7. 
The electro-motive etfccts of iwo metals which form a closed 
circuit in the same fluid, depend on the continual excitement 
and neutralisation of opposite electricities in the fluid. They 
are generated by the electro-motive action of the two electro- 
motors on the fluid ; are augmented by the action of the 
stronger on the weaker ; and are accelerated by the close con- 
tact of two solid electro-motors, when these are good conduc* 
tors.— 8. The chemical changes in the fluid, it is true, have a 
relation with the neutralisation of the two electricities pro- 
duced by the solid elements ofthe circuit ; but these chemical 
changes and the neutralisation have not the mutual relation of 
cause and effect. — 9« In the tytiem of circuits composing the 
voltaic pile, the opposite electricities are completely neutra- 
lised by the solid et^ients of each circuit, that is, by the pairs 
of plat««, ftod tb?re is no electric current Irom one to the other. 
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Electricity.— Electricity, one of the most stupendous 
powers of nature — a power 'performing the most important 
part in aJl the alterations of inorganic matter, and all tne pro- 
cesses of vegetable and animal life— a science pcobably the 
most interestmg, and the most universally admired and studied, 
from the greater brilliancy possibly of the phenomena with 
which it makes us acquainted— is, m reality, the youngest of 
the physical sciences. There was certainly at one time no 
state of matter more obscure, more completely hidden from 
the corporeal and intellectual eye of man, than that which 
we denominate electricity. A thousand years elapsed from the 
birth of natural philosophy ere the human mind had obtained 
the slightest notion of tne existence of this, the most stupend- 
ous power in nature. 

The Aurora Borealis.— In the northern region of the 
horizon, but often towards the east or west, a horizontal cloud 
rises to some degree of altitude ; sometimes the blue sky is 
seen between this cloud and the horizon ; it extend along an 
arc varying from 5 to 100 degrees, sometimes more, it is at 
times whitish and brilliant, but often black and thick. Its 
upper edge is luminous and irregular, sometimes nearly 
parallel to the horizon, sometimes curved towards it. The 
higher part of the cloud has frequently a bright and shining 
edge. After shooting a number of streamers, the darker part 
of the cloud generally changes, and becomes very luminous. 
The streamers continue to be shot from the upper edge, some- 
times at some distance, sometimes very close to each other. 
Their light is very dazzling, and might leave a spectator to 
imagine that he saw a shining liquor forced out of a syringe. 
The light is strongest, and the streamers narrowest, near the 
main bod^ of the phenomenon. Columns of light issue 
upwards trom openings in the main cloud, with a slow and 
uniform motion, becoming broader as they proceed. Their 
dimensions and time of duration are various; they are whitish, 
reddish, and sometimes blood coloured, and after some time 
all the colours of the rainbow are seen. When several columns, 
emerging from different points, meet at the zenith, a small 
and dense meteor is formea, which appears to burn with more 
violence than either column by itself. This meteor is green, 
blue, or purple, and afterwards proceeds towards the south in 
the form of a small and clear cloud. When the columns dis- 
appear, the first mentioned horizontal meteor has little more 
than the appearance of morning twilight, and gradually fades 
ai^ay. The aurora lasts sometimes the whole night, and has 
been noticed many nights in succession. The horizontal 
meteor sometimes keeps its place and its appearance unchanged 
for several hours, and at times the whole consists of nothing 
more than a gradual increase of light in the horizontal meteor, 
and tlie whole has been known to pass away in a few minutes. 




^t3aAMCTn:( 



In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratuitously^ in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples of Astrological Science. 

To OUR Querists.— TbU department of cmr work involTesthe solutioa 
of " horary qaeations." ao called from a figure of the heavens being 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
cations manifest in which the corresponding answers are derived* It 



will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to sjtecifp 
tlie exact hour and dajf on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given acoordingly_ As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily occupy 'consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to benefit the 
public. The Astrolooer hopes that the Uberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire abjudication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosity. AU subjects on which they may be reaiijf anxious, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. AU communications addressed to " The AsTROLoaBR »' wffl be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Galileo. — Time was when men were alone able to count the 
progress of the hours by the shadows cast upon the ground by 
a tree or a triumphal column ; when the Egyptians observed 
the progress of the penumbra cast upon the sands by an obe- 
lisk to know how far the day had advanced, or when the vault 
of heaven was their dial-plate, the sun their minute hand. 
Little do the denizens of such a world as our own huge metro- 
polis reflect, as they hurry along its streets, upon the glory 
that resides in the dark turrets of their churches. Little do 
they consider that the vastness of human intelligence and in- 
vention is there sounded forth every quarter with a brazen 
voice. What would not be the emotions of admiration in the 
mind of an ancient Hun could he wake up now from his sleep 
of centuries, to know that there are vast and complicated 
machines of metal sentinelled in those belfries, abandoned to 
their own stealthy movements, and yet tracking with an in- 
exorable finger the lapse of every second, and roaring forth 
with a sonorous tongue, at certain intervals, the gradations of 
indomitable Time. 

Tybo.— A few minutes* attention paid to the nocturnal sky every 
evening would soon enable you to overcome the difficulty. 
The constellation of Orion is, next to the Great Bear, the 
most easily discoverable of any. You will see three stars of 
the second magnitude situated close to each other in a straidit 
line, the centre of the three being equidistant from the other 
two, and in the centre of a large quadrilateral figure formed 
by four stars, two of which are stars of the first magnitude. 
The three stars, in a straight line before described, are called 
Orion's belt, and, by their situation, form the best guide to 
Siriust tlie dog star,'twenty degrees below, and to the Pleiades, 
or seven stars, forty degrees above. The row of stars below 
the belt, which seems to have perplexed you, are fancifully 
named Orion's sword. 

The Impatient One.— We again repeat, that very few letters 
received after Monday morning can be answered in the cur- 
rent number. The calculations requisite for arriving at a just 
deduction are attended with much time, trouble, and anxiety. 
Our uneasy subscriber may assure himself that not one querist 
who consults us from feelings of real anxiety has ever to go 
unanswered. 

JuvEN IS. —Before the winter solstice thy desires will be grati- 
fied, if perseverance attend thy endeavours. Propitiate thy 
predecessor. 

Verax Weston lENSis.— Those days should always be chosen 
for giving entertainments that have Venus and Mercury favour- 
ably aspected. During the remainder of the present m<Mitb, 
choose tlie 25th (an excellent day), the 30th, and Slst. In 
August, the best days will be found the 5th, I4th, 18th, 25th, 
and 29th. Should any exhibition be given in which the farmos 
are likely to be present or take an interest, the 21st day will 
be found most propitious. 

H. J. F. R.— The increase of your funds will not take place 

until after your marriage, which the autumn of the ensuinc 

year will see solenmised. By availing yourself of the offer and 

privileges afforded in the manner described on our last page, 

I )rott would be i«Ueved from all troubleTor the foture. 
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Amicus.— You will ultimately ; but the numerous dela3r8 that we 
foresee are likely to occur, and prerent any exact approach to 
the specified time. Our horary gives three years, but it may 
be probably less. 

W. Olinthus.— We should be most happy to oblige you, but 
the very heavy and gradually increasing demand on our astro- 
logical time and labours will compel us to defer the execution 
of what you desire for a brief time at least. 

Dblta. — The circumstances you have narrated to us are cer- 
tainly most remarkable, but there is no reason to suppose that 
a diabolical agency has been called into requisition. The 
occult arts are only attained by years of severe study, and. the 
one you allude to cannot be considered as a proficient. 

A. B. (Norwich.) — They are now doing exceedingly well in 
Germany, and will return home about one twelvemonth after 
the period of the engagement ceasing. If the private address 
and enclosure is forwarded, we will see what can be done. 

Raz&rl.— The indications visible in the figure before us seem to 
show that if the speculation is boldly entered into, success and 
profit will result; but you must beware of imprudence in 
judging too hastily. 

C. W.— Zadkiel has, we believe, a volume in preparation detail- 
ing the extraordinary revelations of Elizabeth Andrews, but 
only fragments have as yet been published. Thanks for the 
letter and accompanying contribution. 

Casibl. — Highly gratified have we been to find that the efibrts 
we have made to difi'use knowledge amongst the millions, who 
luive little time and less opportunity to acquire proficiency in 
the astral sciences, are beginning to develope their full efiects. 
To the questions we thus respond : Raphael's Almanack in- 
cludes the ephemeris. There are tables of houses published 
by Zadkiel for the latitudes mentioned, which, with Lilly, can 
be ordered through any bookseller, and, with the '* Grammar 
of Astrology," will give the required information. You do not 
err in loving tlie fair object of your affections. 

AwxiETY. — Avail yourself of the first opportunity that occurs 
for bettering your present position. There is some intimation 
of a legacy from a near relative, but the time is not so near as 
imagined. Do not rely on the assistance of friends generally, 
though there is one on whom you may safely depend. Business, 
until the thirty-filUi birth-day has passed over, should be 
avoided on your own account. The leaden Saturn will pro- 
yoke danger by water ; beware. 

SwAGBUBO. — ^The process of erecting a scheme of the heavens for 
any particular moment is too encroaching and laborious to be 
idly called into requisition. Ask for the result of any parti- 
cular undertaking, and it shall be given. 

Sarah G. (Dublin.) — Coquetry, and a foolish wish to wound the 
heart of one you love, will be your ruin. He has already far 
compromised himself with another. Do not anticipate mar- 
riage at all. 

0. H. V. (Manchester.)— Your relative is, unhappily, no longer 
' among the r^ons of bodily existence ; ^our expectations of 
peciuiiary assistance are, consequently, withered in that quar- 
ter, though there appears an obscure indication of improved 
circumstances on the tablet of your destiny. 

U. T. S.^There is a prospect of such a misfortune, at any rate 
for four or five years. 

O. N. E.— A trifling sum will be ultimately gained, but you will 
not obtain the amount to which you are justly entitled. 

C. E. F. — Before a very considerable time has elapsed she will 
remove. The second query has a negative aspect, but she has 
already seen the individual. 

A. P. — ^The future glitters with improvement to your position in 
society. Like the luminary of day, you will termmate your 
existence in the western hemisphere. 

Gborgb H. Jackson. — ^The former answer must be taken lite- 
rally, as applying rather to yourself than to the female native. 

Paramqam. — Though now fickle and giddy, her character will 
materially improve. The year indicated for her marriage is 
twenty-six ; but let her beware of too many acquaintances, 
otherwise penudous cirottmstaneei will arise ana cloud her 
AAtrliffi 



Sbthron.— Happy is the heart of the Astrologer when such 
responses are echoed back from among his disciples ; happy is 
he to receive such evidence of the operations of his *'life 
germinating philoeophy," and happy is he in the knowledge 
that young eyes look forth with fr^ened gladness upon the 
occult stirrings of Nature and the spirit lore. Here cometh an 
assurance that '* one follower who, 'mid the Arcadian groves, 
hath listened to our voice, hath touched the brim of over- 
flowing hearts, and imbibed delight as dew from those accents, 
by which we have beckoned to a higher and a lovelier land.'* 
Welcome in our spiritual track, Sethron! Your poetical tri- 
bute has germs of thoughtfulness, such as betoken a sponta- 
neous affection for the mysterious charms of the day-dream. 
We will reserve some portions for a future day ; and in the 
interim we recommend our esteemed pupil to bring the 
pnming-hook into operation upon his subsequent flights of 
imagination, as also to eschew superfluous adjectives, 

Ernest. — As your inquiry is not comprised in a single interro- 
gation, it does not come within the scope of horary astrology. 

W. T. — ^You must not anticipate any emolument in consequence 
of your parent's death. Your circumstances will be some- 
what improved through the interference of a friend, before you 
have hitherto expected. Fortune frequently appears tardy, 
yet fortify yourself with hope. Persevere ; time has unlooked- 
for alterations in store. 

M. A. I. K. — She is a victim to nervous debility — will progress 
but slowly— but, as she is at present under an excellent medic al 
adviser, she will ultimately recover. 

R. J. (Liverpool) — ^You have truly surmised the reason of delay. 
The native will never acquire great wealth, but a competency 
is promised from the pursuits of business, if the fatal love of 
gambling speculations should not interfere. The native will 
not marry, though several times approaching the connubial 
state. Friends will be few, but sincere, and enemies will have 
no ultimate power, nor will their enmity be avowed. Hypo- 
critical tongues will be the chief index to Uieir presence. In 
the fortieth year a change will befal him— for a time injuri- 
ous, but finally beneficial ; at this period, also, his health 
will suffer. 

Sigma.— We see no benefit ever likely to arise from literary 
pursuits, although there is a prospect of good coming shortly 
from another source. The arc is one that we decline giving 
upon principle. 

Fatalist.— Any communication made in the usual manner will 
be attended to. The chief feature of the horoscope, as we 
have hastily glanced over it, appears to prefigure the existence 
of a strange intrigue. Is it so ? 

C. M.— Eschew solitude, seek the brighter, not the darker shades 
of human existence, and forget the morbid phantasmagoria of 
a passion, which like the shadow of the upas tree, blights buds 
that might be blossoms. 

The Professor of the Arts of Chiromancv and Meto- 
poscopY.— The obligmg and talented professor must attribute 
our apparent neglect to the heavy pressure of business during 
the last fortnight, and a most anxious desire we have experi- 
enced for a private interview. This latter we will speedily 
arrange when a proposal shall be made for llie publication of 
the papers with illustrative diagrams. We have daily intended 
a visit to the place from which thy letter was directed, and 
can only regret the circumstances that have arisen to postpone 
the pleasure. 

Fann v.— Be of good cheer. We have a private friend that will 
be shortly with thee. From the stone jug of memory we draw, 
occasionally, many draughts of comfort Do thou likewise. 

Symbol. — Hearts are easily wounded by unkindness. The 
flower we pluck may once again flnd root, the clouded sky 
may brighten to the sun ; but woman's love once proffered, 
once refused, turns on itself its scorpion sting, and withers 
with the heart from which it sprung. 

Grace Darling. — From the aspect of Venus forming a trine 
with Mercury, and the indications visible in the fifth house, 
we anticipate the offspring will be apparent on certain conti- 
gencies within the seventb adumbration of the moon. Tht 
9kWi Will be a niUVi 
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DofiooHUB.— By a rigid economy of diet, by a careful regard to 
ihe arrangement of your occnpations, and a strict co-operation 
irith Nature in the metamorphosis of the tinues, your life 
will be unafflicted by the diseases to which (from the general 
aspect of your horoscope, and the peculiarly malignant influ- 
ences of the eighth hou^e) you will otherwise be continually 
subject. 

Arojus.— The horary time given in the firdt instance must haVe 
been incorrect by a few minutes, which would throw Iho 
events predicted forward at least a month. 

Anxious. — Resijjn thy present residence, and sock repose and 
prosperity further northwards. 

Fide et Fortitudine. — Your yearning for information oh the 
occult studies shall be saiislied as speedily as possible, by 
private communication. The courtesy of our correspondent 
hardlv required that he should crave our indulgence '*for 
drawmg a bill to such a large amount on a bank, where, alas ! 
he has neither effects, nor a right to justifv the liberty ;" save 
Destiny hath lodged a fund payable at sight, which will make 
the eventful period fall due when perseverance and fate ordain. 

Farmer. — At six p.m. on the afternoon of the 27th of this 
month, thou wilt receive au impulse which it will be best for 
thee to follow. 

M. A. B.— We see not the slightest prospect of any alteration. 

Ann fivANS. — We congratulate you on the fulfilment of our 
prediction ; we foresee that a permanent success will attend 
you, although preceded by temporary troubles. If deserving, 
do not reject his proposal. 

RECfelVED.— J. WRioHT (More anxiety must be felt).— C. H. 
(At present you have no reason to fear). — fi. M. Warner 
(You will have both your wishes gratified sooner than you 
expect). — A. A, A. (It will not be this year). — A. B. G. 
(Your relative will be of great benefit to you, and your cir- 
cumstances will soon improve). — Fero (Within two years; a 
hatter).— S. E. W. (It will not be distant ; already answered). 
— d. P. G. (Alas! unhappy mortal, no). — Mary Anne M. 
(The union will take place).— G. E. D. (To the first inquirj', 
"yes;'* to the second, " no **)— Ferdinand (You will wed a 
dark woman of moderate stature and a little property, but 
many rivals will be encountered). — M. O. M. (A change for 
the better is in store; it will occur within a year). — E. D. 
(Mariied; before three years have elapsed; to the last 
question, no). — Alice Hawthorn (The inquiries are too fri- 
volous). — Syntax (Hope for the future rather than fear). — 
Emilt E. (You must disabuse your mind of all expectations 
in that quarter; wishes are futile). — Edith Dalton (Your 
fate is irrevocable, but do not despair, for Time will at length 
metamorphose all your views). — C, W. (Not for the present ; 
patience for sixteen months, you will then perceive some sin- 
gular changes in perspective). — Death (Act with proper deci- 
sion, but propitiate all with whom you have intercourse, and 
within three mouths your enemies will display more suavity ; 
a strict application to a certain manual labour, requiring very 
sedentary habits, will improve your condition in a pecuniary 
manner, though you. must not anticipate too rapid success). — 
LccY L. (Not before your thirtieth year ; Uie party will be of 
a sanguine temperament). — D. Youno (Send in the hour of 
your nativity, when we will decide). — W. G. [Norwich! (The 
future marked out in the scheme of your birth is propitious ; 
two things, however, may mar all yoUr undertakings— despond- 
ency at those occasional misfortunes which will inevitably 
befal you, and a conseouent lack of energy in your avocations. 
The fruit that loiters behind the leaf is long in ripening). — 
D. L. E. (A month before you conjecture).— S. N. P. [Leeds] 
(Chrononhotonthologos will administer flaggellation).— I. D. H. 
(A very curious circumstance will shortly occur in connection 
with this engagement). — Sarah H. (As the hour is not men- 
tioned in which the question was written, we cannot pronounce 
any opinion).— Catharine Evans (You must explain the 
circumstances more intelligible, ai the present inquirv is un- 
answerable). ~E. Williams (No) — A. A, [Woolwich] (See 
answer to Sarah H. above).— The Weeping Willow (It falls 
not within the scope of horary investigation). — © ^ (Astro- 
logically, the commencement of any specnUtion.of a merchant 
would be the day upon which he opened his establishment to 



the public. The table of houflesi for latitude 56^ north miffht $e 
obtained, but there are many difficulties in the way, from the 
vast labour and attention required to calculate the alteration). 
— Kate Leslie (We foresee that, by a persistence in you< 
constant kindness and amenity of disposition to the husband 
who is 80 unworthy of you, will, in the end, reclaim him from 
his devious course). — A. C. (The heavenly book informs us, in 
its inaudible but truthful language, that she will change her 
position in society before long, and that her repugnance for 
the duties of a wife will be removed by theinterp08iti9n,of 
the master passion). — E. F. (We do not perceive any proba- 
bility of the change taking place to whicl^ our correspondent 
alludes). — Jane Evans (Remember, there are are roses 
amongst thorns, poisons in the beautiful laurel plants, adders 
under flowers — beware !)— Others in our next. 

To OUR Querists and Subscribers. — Many letters having been 
received from persons resident in remote places, complaininf^ 
that, in consequence of the difficulty and expense incurred in 
procuring the work, they have beeu unable to avail themselves 
of the gratuitous astrological advice we proffer, the following 
arrangements have been made to meet the wishes of our 
readers and the public generally : — All subscribers to " The 
Astrologer," by payment of six months' subscription in ad- 
vance (8s. 6d.), or a quarter's subscription (4s. 3d.), will be 
entitled to a copy, sent every Friday evening, post fret ^ to any 
part of the United Kingdom, and, in addition, have priority of 
attention in the solution of such questions as they may feel 
desirous of having calculated. All who may, therefore, wish 
to enjoy these privileges, are recommended to send their real 
name ana address with the post-office order for the above sum, 
drawn in favour of our publisher, to our Office only, and, at 
the same time, state the initials under which they should be 
answered in the *' Oracle." Strict honour and confidence 
will be observed, and the utmost attention may be relied upon. 



GENERAL NOTICE. 
All the back numbers of this unique and original publication 
have been reprinted, and can now, without extra charge, be ob- 
tained through any bookseller in town or country. For a small 
sum like eighteen-pence, the purchaser would be thus in posses- 
sion of a complete volume on the Occult Sciences, and the 
general tendency of ita pages to elevate and refine will be ad- 
mitted by all who have had the opportimity of perusal. For 
those gratifying and encouraging letters which he has received 
from men of high intellect and lofty station, the Astrologer here 
begs to offer his sincere, thougli comprehensive, acknowledg- 
ments, and urges his friends and subscribers generally to recom- 
mend a work which aims at disseminating a creed of TiiUTH 
and BEAUTY, inculcating the highest doctrine which tli^ humHU 
mind is capable of receiving, and endeavouring to sow the se( dA 
of hope and concord, that mayripen into a futftre harvest of 
" peace and good will to all men." Esto perpetua ! 



Parts /., //., and III, of " The Astrologer** dre now ready, in a 
handsomely embellished Wrapper, with numerous Illustrations, 
price Sixpence; and may be obtained through every Book- 
seller in town and country, —Part IK can also be obtained, 
price One Shilling, 



*»♦ All letters and communications are requested to he addressed 
to " The Astrologer/* 11, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London. 



London: I'rjntejl Jp' S. Taylor, George-yard, Dmr>'-cunrt, Siirind. Pub- 
n«hcd by HirilARU RadCLIPFiPond, «!!, WelHngton stt-eet North, i-'lr.v.d: 
and sold by Vickers, StrAnge, Cleave, Bergcr, Parkest, Ciniients, Baith, and all 
Bookiell«r». 
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NIQHT PHANTOMS. 

HERE is a very interesting 
and pleasing narrative some- 
where recorded, wliich relates 
liow two lovers, unavoidably 
separated from each other bj 
distance! softened the pangs of 
absence and maintained the in- 
tensity of their passion for 
years, by having recourse to 
the following expedient : — 
They agreed, before their departure, to select " one bright par- 
ticular star " in the heavens as the object of their mutual atten- 
tion at a certain hour every night, so that when one was gazing 
on its glowing effulgence, the other might feel the same rays 
were being transmitted to the eyes of both, thus linking, as it 
were, the blended vision in a starry point. Now this, one of 
the most intensely poetical phases of modem romance, can, we 
believe, be much more frequently reduced into the practice 
of ordinary life than people in general—lovers excepted— ap- 
pear to think possible. To prove the reality of this apparently 
wild phantasy, we would propose, as an experiment, that two 




persons, truly attached to each other, and having the requisite 
poetic temperament, should mutually agree, during separation 
to devote a certain period, in the filmy closing of a summer's 
twilight, to the dwelling intently upon the loved forms they 
would wish to evoke and notice the feelings by which such an 
effort will be accompanied. They will feel a sudden indes- 
cribable glow pervading the frame, and a thrilling vibration of 
the nerves, such as we we might imagine would be experienced 
by the chords of an (Eolian harp, when the fitful breeze 
sweeps over the instrument, and dissolves its emotions in 
melody— a pleasurable throbbing of the system which manifests 
the occult influence exercised over it by a sympathetic soul 
a&roff. 

The popular superstition that, when the ear tingles and 
bums, some one is speaking of us at a distance, may have its 
origin in a consciousness of the existence of an influence like 
this. We all feel, at certain times, the sudden thriUing to 
which we have referred, as if the nervous system had received 
an accession of energy, and as if the vital currents were flowing 
with greater rapidity than their usual wont— a sensatioh 
which, though seldom traced to its right source, is invariably 
and justly attributed to an extraneous power, apart from the 
mere dross of animal matter that composes the grosser body 
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^We know, >om the daily realities of Mesmerism, that one 
soul may have iniluedce over another— that the sympathetic 
fluid that pervades all creation cannot be agitated in one part 
without causing what may be termed a re«i]>onsive ripple in 
another ; and as this power is independent of space, we can see 
at once the nature of the communicative principle that may 
link two beings together, though separate<l by a thousand 
leagues. Clothe this spiritual IDEA in the strong semblance 
of the palpable, invest the ethereal image with the form to 
which it belongs and we have a clue to the origin of those 
Night Phantoms which have so puzzled the learned in all 
ages. As the glassy lake mirrors the tremulous effulgence 
of the stars more vividly when not a ruffling breath of air skims 
over the surface, so may we conceive how, in the quietude of 
night, undisturbed by the feverish excitements of the busy day, 
the soul is more free to act and to receive the imagined influ- 
ence which is being simultaneously exerted elsewhere, and 
thus, under favourable auspice?, the vision of the body may 
come coexistent with the evocation of the mind. Petrarch, 
in the solitude and silence of Vaucluse, seems to have felt this 
power with the warmth and earnestness of a true poet. As a corro- 
borative proof that he possessed this faculty of what— to employ 
a Highland phrase— may be termed *' second sight," we need 
only recal to the reader^s remembrance the well-authenticated 
fact that he saw, one evening, at Parma, his intimate friend 
the Bishop of Colonna, at the very same instant that amiable 
prelate died at Avignon, and the news of whose decease did not 
reach him till one month afterwards. His flrst meeting 
with I^ura occurred on t^e 6th of April, 1327, and on the same 
day of the same month, and at the same hour and minute, 
twenty-one years afterwards, I«aura breathed her last. From 
this time, as expresse<l in all the elegant imagery of pure 
poesy, her image never left him. In the rustling of th^ autumn 
foliage, in the hoarse clamour of the wintry winds, in the whis- 
pered melody of spring flowers, and the murmurous sounds of 
flfiitomer streamlets, he hears her voice, directing his mind to 
the happiness which she has won and he may hope to obtain, 
thus soothing his sorrow alike with her counsel and her pre- 
sence. Sometimes, it is said, the phantom affected him with 
delight and sometimes terror, but to the last her features were 
nightly before him ; and we can imagine the poet recalling the 
loved tones to his remembrance, fashioning a garland for her 



grave— 



*' With the last leaves for a love-rosary. 
Whilst all the withered world looks drearily. 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past. 

In the hushed-mind^s mysterious far-away. 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, grey upon the grey.'' 



The Drama of Live. — The world is a theatre;. mankind 
are the comedians ; chance composes the piece, and fortune 
diatribiites the plirts ; theologists and politicians govern the 
nMchines, and philokophers are the s.octators. The rich take 
their places in the pit and upi>er boxes, the powerful in the 
front and sides, and the galleries are for the poor. The women 
di^iribute fniit and refreshnients, and the unfortunate are the 
lamp lighters. Folly composes the oveiture, and Time draws 
the cmstain* 



A FACT THAT OCCURRED AT OBER- 
STENFELD. 

The house inhabite<l bv Mrs. H— 's father formed part of 
the old cathedral. It had long been observed, by the various 
tenants who lodged in it, that many strange noises were heard 
—as, knockings on the walls and barrels in the^ cellars, throw- 
ing of gravel, rolling of balls, and even sometimes a musical 
sound like that of a triangle-noue of which could be accounted 
for; and at length Mrs. H— , and other members of her 
family, occasionally perceived a spectral female figure. Sounds, 
as of persons passing to and fro, were common in the room m 
which her fether worked ; and he was actually obliged to 
change his apartment because an unknown animal frequentlv 
sat on his shoulder or his foot. A noise like the ringmg of 
glasses was also frequently heard, but no investigation threw 
anv light on the cause. 

it was on New Year's night, 1825, that as Mrs. H— was 
playing and singing a hymn, a noise was heard in the hall as of 
the fall of a heavy weight. An immediate search was made to 
discover the cause, but withDut success ; and the subiect being 
forgotten. Mrs. H— retired, with her sister and maid -servant, 
to bed. They had been in bed about a quarter of an hour, and 
were sfdl awake, when they observed the night-candlestick, 
which was burning ou a table in the middle of the room, begin 
to move about, so that they not only saw the motion, but heard 
it. although the table and evervthing else stood fast. Whilst 
Mrs. H— was observing this, there appeared by her bedside a 
cloudy form, habited like a knight, so thin, that she fancied 
she could see through it ; and said to her, *' Go with me ; thou 
can'st loosen mv bonds.*' 

On this occasion, as on all others, the voice of the spirit was 
not like the voice of a man, but the words seemed* to be 
breathed forth. She answered: "I will not go with thee ;•• 
and overcome with terror, she sprang into the bed where her 
sister and the maid lay. crying. " Do you not see something?' 
They said they did not ; and she said no more, for fear of 
alarming them. She sent the maid to lie in her bed, which was 
in front of her sister's ; and the maid taking some of the bed- 
covering with her, it was forcibly pulled fVom her by an un?een 
hand. After that they slept ouietly the rest of the night. 

On the following night, at the desire of his parents, her bro- 
ther, a courageous man, slept in the room with her on a couple 
of chairs, lest theapparition should return. Exactly at twelve 
o'clock, after the light had been moved, audibly and visibly to 
all, the spectre appeared. She cried, " There it is again." 
But though her brother and all saw the light moving, they saw 
no spectre. It, nevertheless, stood by her bedside, and she 
diatinctlv perceived it was the form of a knight. He appeared 
about fi^v years of age, and the countenance was angry. Then, 
even visibly to the eyes of her brother, her bedstead, and that 
of her sister began to shake; and the spirit breathed forth to 
her, " If thou goest not wi^h me, I will fling thee out of the 
window." She said, ** In the name of Jesus, do it ;" whereon 
the form disappeared, but presently returned, saying. "I will 
cast thee into the deep cell." She made the same answer ; 
whereon it again vanislied, but returned a third time, threaten- 
ing to stab her ; but on her saying, " Thou hast not the power 
to do it, it disappeared, and returned no more for three nights. 

On the third night it appeared again by her bedside, and said, 
" You must go wUh me. I have concealed something under 
the sand-box ; there is some writing and a few coins. This I 
must give you, and then I shall have rest." She said ; ** I 
will not go with you; this thing cannot make you happy." 
The figure then disappeared. This event affected her much, 
and she became so ill that she could not leave her bed. Her 
parents hereupon removed her to an upper room, where they 
had slept themselves, in hopes she might be no further molested ; 
but, on the contrary, the spectre appeared to her f«»r seven 
days, at all hours of'^ the day and night— both when she was in 
the somnambulic state, and when she was awake. He told her 
that he was of the family of the Weilers of IJchtenberg, and 
that he had murdered his brother ; hence his unhappy state. 
He frequently told her that there was something of imjiorunce 
in a certain vault under the church ; but she always answered 
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him wiih the word of God, an^ prayers. She praved earnestly 
with hinit at which times she saw him kneel ; and she brought 
him, by degrees, from the vain idea that the writing he sought 
could afroriThim comfort. The first three nights that he came 
to the upper room, her parents heard a noise at the window, 
and a Dane sprung out just before he appeared. On the seventh 
night he came and thanked her for having led him to his Re- 
deeraer ; telling her that the hour of his release approached. 
He knelt by her bedside, and prayed with her for the last time; 
and his form was now much brighter and more pleasing. Sud- 
denly seven children appeared, white, bright, and joytul ; they 
were his children, and they formed a circle round him, and sang 
melodiously ; the spirit sang with them, as did also Mrs. H — , 
who hereupon fell asleep, continuing still to sing. Presently 
she awoke again, and conversed further with the spectre. He 
wished to make a mark on her hand, but she would not give it 
him ; and he did not leave her till her protecting spirit, her 
grandmother, slipt in between him and her ; then he took two 
of his children by the hand, and all disappeared. She long 
remembered this spectre with a mingled feeling of joy and 
melancholy.— 6'eerf«i of PrevorsU 




AOOOUNT OF THE EARTHQUAKE AT NAPLES, 

NOVBMBER 25tH, 1343, GIVEN BY PETRARCH IK A LETTER 
WRITTEN TO A FRIEND ON THB ENSUING DAY. 



monk, who was the bishop of a neigh- 
bouring island, and held in great esteem 
for his sanctitv and hb skill m astrology, 
had foretold that Naples was to be de- 
stroyed by an earthquake on the 95th 
of November. The prophecy spread 
such a terror through tnc city, that the 
inhabitants abandoned their afiairt to 

Erepare themselves for de«th. Some 
ardy spirits, indeed, ridiculed those 
who betrayed marks of fear on the ap- 



proach of a thunder storm ; and as soon as the storm was over, 
jestingly cried out, " See, the prophecy has foiled.'* 



As to myself, I was in a state between fear and ho|)e; but I 
must confess that fear sometimes got the ascendant. Accustomed 
to a colder climate, and in which a thunder storm in winter 
was a rare phenomenon, I considered what I now saw as a 
threatening from Heaven. 

On the eve of the night in which the prophecy was to be ful. 
filled, a number of females, more attentive to the impending 
evil than to the decorum of their sex, ran half naked through 
the streets, pressing their children to their bosoms. They 
hastened to prostrate themselves in the churches, which they 
deluged with their tears, crying out with all their might, 
" Have mercy, O Lord. Have mercy upon us." 

Moved, distressed with the general consternation, I retired, 
early, to the Convent of St. Lawrence. The monks went to 
rest at the usual hour. It was the seventh day of the moon, 
and as I was anxious to observe in what manner she would 
set, I stood looking at my window till she was hidden from my 
sight by a neighbouring mountain. This was a little before 
nudnight. The moon was gloomy and overcast ; nevertheless, 
I felt myself tolerably composed, and went to bed. But scarce 
had I closed my eyes, when I was awakened by the loud 
rattling of my chamber windowsL I felt the walls (»f the con- 
vent violentlv shaken from their fonndations. The lamp, 
which I always kept lighted through the night was extin- 
gubhe<l. The* fear of death laid fast hold upon me. 

The whole city was in comniolion, and you heard nothing but 
lamentations ami confuse<l exhortations to make ready for the 
dreadful event. The monks, had risen to sing their matins, 
terrified bv the movements of the earth, ran into my chamber, 
armed with crosses and relics, imploring the mercy of Heaven. 
A prior, whose name was David, and who was considered as a 
saint, was at their head. The siirht of these inspired us with 
little courage. We proceeded to ihe church, wbico was already 



crowded ; there we remained during the rest of the night, ex-' 
pecting every inolllent the completion of the prophecy. 

It is impossible to describe tne horrors of that night. The 
elements were let loose. The noise of the thunder, the winds, 
and the rain, the roarings of the enraged sea, the convulsions of 
the heaving earth, ancT the distracted cries of those who i<elt 
themselves stag^ring on the brink of death, were dreadfbl 
beyond imagination. Never was there such a night! As 
soon as we apprehended that the dav was at hand, the altars wera 
prepared, and the priests dressed themselves for mass. Trem- 
bling, we lifted up our eyes to Heaven, and then fell prostrate 
upon the earth. 

The day at length appeared. But what a day ! Its horrors 
were more terrible than those of the night, r^o sooner were 
the higher parts of the city a little more calm, than we were 
struck by the outcries which we heard towards the sea. Anxious 
to discover what passed there, and still expecting nothing but 
death, we became desperate, and, instantly mounting our 
horses, rode down to the shore. 

Heavens ! what a siffht ! Vessels wrecked in the harbour, 
the strand covered with bodies, which had been dashed against 
the rocks by the friry of the waves. Here you saw the Srains 
of some, and the entrails of others ; there the palpitating strug- 
glei of yet remaining life. You might distinguish the groans 
of the men, and the shrieks of the women, even through the 
noise of the thunder, the roaring of the billows, amd the crash 
of falling houses. The sea regarded not either the restraints 
of men or the barriers of Nature. She no longer knew the 
bounds which had been set by the Almighty. 

That immense mole which, stretching itself out on each 
hand, forms the^iort, was buried under the tumult of the waves ; 
and the lower parts of the city were so much deluged, that 
you could not pass along the streets without danger of being 
drowned. 

We found near the shore above a thousand Neapolitan cava- 
liers, who had assembled, as it were, to witness the funeral ob- 
sequies of their countrv. This splendid troop gave me a little 
courage. If I die, said I to myself, it will be at least in good 
companv. Scarce had I made this reflection, when I hem a 
dreadfrii clamour everywhere around me. The sea had sapped 
the foundations of the phice where we stood, and it was at this 
instant giving way. We fled, therefore, immediately to a more 
elevatea ground. Hence we beheld a most tremendous sig;ht. 
The sea between Naples and Caprsea was covered with moving 
mountains ; they were neither ^"een, as in the ordinary state 
of the ocean, nor black, as in common storms, but white. 

The young Queen rushed out of the palace bare-footed, her 
hair dishevdled, and her dress in the greatest disorder. She 
was followed by a train of females, whose dress was as loose 
and disorderly as her own. They went to throw themselves 
at the feet of the blessed Virgin Mary, crying aloud, "Mercy ! 
mercy !" 

Towards the close of the day the storm abated, the sea was 
calm, and the heavens serene. 'Those who were upon the land 
suffered only the pains of fear ; but it was otherwise with those 
who were upon the water. Some Marseilles galleys, last from 
Cyprus, and now ready to weigh anchor, were sunk before our 
eyes, nor could we give them the least assistance. Laraer 
vessels from other nauons met with the same &te in the midst 
of the harbour. Not a soul was saved ! 

There was a y&rj large vessel, which had on board four bun- 
dred criminals under sentence of death. The mode of their 

{lunishment had been changed, and they were reserved as a 
brlom hope to be exposed in the first expedition against Sicilv. 
This ship, which was stout and well-built, sustained the shocks 
of the waves till sunset, but now she began to loosen and to till 
with water. The criminals, who were a hardy set of men, and 
less dismayed by Death, as they had lately seen him so near at 
hand, struggled with the storm, and, by a bohl and vigorous 
defence, kept Death at bay till the approach of night. But 
their eftbrts were in AMin.' Thfe ship l>cgan to sink. Deter- 
mined, however, to put off as far as possible the moment of 
dissolution, they ran aloft, and hung upon the masts and ringing. 
At this moment the tempest was appeased, and these poOr 
convicts were the only per^os whose lives were saved m 
port of Naples* 
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THE GREAT ALCHYMICAL AND ROSI- 
CRUCIAN MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. 



!** FOEHA- 
8ILVXE! rSEPARATlON OF 




PART I. 

BOW TO PREPAEfL TBE "PHILOSOPHER'S STOVE 
TlOy OF THE FHIL080PHEB*8 8ILVXE ! PREP. 
THE TIBCTUEE OF C0EAL8, ETC. 

^ T affords us much gratification 
to be enabled to lay before our 
readers a series of literary cu- 
riosities which have been 
hitherto concealed from the 
public at large. Our purpose is to divest the 
extraordinary subjects about to be treated on 
of all the jargon with which they have been 
clouded and obscured by pseudo-science, 
and to arrange them in as compact and 
popular a form as possible. At tne same 
time, we are delighted to assure our readers that 
the statements about to be made upon so abstruse 
a study as alchyroy, and in reference to such a mar- 
vellous association as that of the disciples of the 
llosy CiJ-:;, a based upon the authority of a man 
who, during his life- time acquired the name of a most profound 
philosopher, though latterly the rage for materialism has 
caused him rather to be r^»rded as a charlaUn j we allude to 
the celebrated Dr. Deb. in consequence of those glorious 
researches, which are confined exclusively to the occult and 
mysticalTnaving fidlen into disuetude, a species of obloquy 
has been attempted to be cast upon this renowned personage, 
which, with many, has associated his very name with deception 
and quackery, thus rendering an object of scorn one or the 
most learned sages upon many subjects of which this country 
can boast. Among other matters, we may be permitted to 
mention that he takes a very hirfi rank among the herbalists 
of England, and these we regard as the most legitimate fol- 
lowers of JEsculapius. A perusal of this remarkable mwi's 
writings will corroborate our assertions as to his acquirements, 
and serve to disabuse the mind of those erroneous opinions of 
his character which have been inculcated by succeeding authors. 
Many of Dr. Dee's notions are imdoubtedly liable to con- 
demnation, firom the palpable fiJlacies and theur shallow eccen- 
tricities ; but his failure in these instances may, we conceive, 
be more properly attributed to the confined scope of natural 
philosophy during his career. Since that period a Leibnintz, 
a Newton, a Descartes, a Liebig, a Davy, a Linnwus, a Buffbn, 
a WheweU, a Cuvier. a Murchinson, and many other renowned 
men, have illustrated the various but immutable laws inddent 
to matter, by the lustre of their ffenius and the ardour of their 
investigations. These conslderauons will form some excuse for 
the fpa^td blunders of so able a mathematician a^ Dee. It is 
from a valuable manuscript work of this astrologer that we 
have compiled the followmg fhigments. The book is em- 
blazoned at the head with this title, ^ The Rosie Crucian 
Secrets— their excellent method of Making Medicines from 
Mettals: also their Lawes and Mysteries, and along the 
margin is scrawled that most appropriate motto, '* Que vuU 
tecrcta tcirCy dOet tecreta tecreti custodire.** Listen, then, reader, 
to the voice of the dead seer^listen with awe and reverence, 
as he lifls the magic curtain that screens the threshold of the 
alchymist's laboratory, and discloses the operations of that 
heretofore dubious craft Here vou may glean an accurate 
knowledge of the system adopted oy the transfuaers of the pre- 
cious metals and seekers after gold L«^e you will discover the 
actiud ingredients of the grand elixir ; nere, like the helot in 
antiquehistory. you will overhear the secret conclaves of 
'< The Rosicrucians !'* The wand is raised ; hearken to the 
words of the buried sage ! 

" g «!.— The PhUasop/tic Stone. 

^Our stone is made out of its own proper essence, for it 
tnmsmuteth other metals into real and true gold, which gold 
mutt be prqiared and become a better stone. And though 
nothing of another nature.must be used in the prepanition of 



our stone which might obstruct its majestic excellence, yet the 
preparation of it m the beginning cannot be made without 
means, but observe that, as you will hear afterwards, all corro- 
sives must be washed away again from it, and again separated, 
so that our stone may be severed from all poison, and be pre- 
pared to be the greatest medicine. Now I will show the work 
itself. . . Take, of the very best gold you have, one part ; 
of good Hungarian antimony, six parts ; melt this together 
upon a fire, and pour it into such a pot as the goldsmiths use ; 
when you have poured it out, i^ becometh a ref^ubu (this ex- 
pression signifies the purest metalline part of any metal, 
or the purest part of any mineral, the fieces being 
separated). This same regulus must be melted again, 
that the antimony may be separated from it. Having 
accomplished so much, add to it mercury, and melt it again, 
and cleanse it again. Repeat this the third time, and the gold 
is purged and purified enough for the beginning of the work- 
Then beat the gold very thm, as goldsmiths do when they gild, 
and make an amalgama with compion quicksilver, which must 
be squeezed through a leather; let the quicksilver fiime 
away, little by little, upon a gentle fire, that nothing of it mav 
remain with the gold, and stir it about continually with a small 
iron, until thegofji ^as become subtile, so that its water may 
the better wOi^upoa it and open it. 

[Here the alcbvraist interrupteth himself to describe the pre- 
paration of the water thus :—" Take one part of saltpetre, well 
purified, and grind with it the like quantity of sal-amniooiac, 
and half as much of pebbles, very well cleansed and washed. 
Mingle all these ingredients together, and put them into an 
earthen retort, that tlie spirits may not come throueh, and put 
the same into a distilling furnace ; the retort must have a pipe 
behind, and attach as l£rge a receiver as you can obtaio to the 
retort. The receiver must lie in a vessel full of cold water, 
and a wet cloth must be wrapped round it, which ;^ou must 
continually touch with another wet cloth; then again evapo- 
rate so much matter into your retort until all is gone into it, 
and then the water is prepared."] Take then, ofthe prepared 
calx of gold, one part ; put it into a glass body, and pour three 
parts of the above made water upon it, after which yUacp it in 
the warm ashes, and the gold will dissolve in it ; if, howeveir, it 
should not altogether be dissolved, pour more fresh water upon 
it, and it will be entirely dissolved. Having accomplish^ 90 
much, pour it into another glass, and let it stand until it be- 
come cold ywhen it will deposit some faeces, which must be 
separated by pouring the water from them into another glass 
receptacle ; get this glass in Balneum Marie, and put a hea4 
upon it ; let it stand nig^t and day in heat, a^d mor/e fmft» 
will settle, which must be separated as before. AA«r yoM hure 
put on the head dose to your glass very well^ lut^e another 
glass to the head, and let it stand for fourteen d^ys in a geniLle 
heat, so that the body may be well opened. This heing com- 
pleteted, increase the fire, and distil the phli^gm to such ft thick- 
neas that it remains at the bottom, like an aqua vitse^ What 
hath been already distilled pour again into the body^ haviipg 
previously warmed it, and lute the head again thereto, and let 
it stand to digest a night and a day ; then dr^w off the vjater 
once more by distillation, and pour it upon it again when 
warm. Hepeat this until the gold is become a low bodjr with 
a flat bottom. Put this spiritualised solution of gold into a 
glass, and pour on it a considerable quantity of rain-prater, 
putting thereto three parts of live mercury to one of gjold. 
Vou must, however, first squeeze the mercury through a 
leather. Stir it very well together, and you will pepceive 
many wonderful colours, and if you repeat this, stirring several 
times, an Anmignrnft will fid I to the bottom, and the water will 
become clear. So much being performed, decant the water 
and gently dry the amalgama, wnich having edulcorated with 
much nicety, place it upon a broad, shallow, earthen platter, 
under a cover. Stir it about continually with an iron wire* 
until all the quicksilver be fumed away, and there wiU remain 
upon the earthen vessel a fine ^vderqf a purple colour 

[Here, again, the alchymist pauseth to describe how the spirit 
of wine is prepared vrith philosophical tartar, in the following 
manner :— • . • First you must be informed that the philo- 
sophical tartar, whereby the lock is unlocked, does not resemble 
common tartar^ as many imagine ; it is another salt^ though i( 
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spriDfleth from one root ; and this is the only key to open and 
dissolve metals, and is thus prepared :>-take ashes of a vine 
that has borne grapes that have yielded good wine ; mixing 
them with warm water, make as strong a lee as can possibly be 
made. When you have a considerable quantity of this lee, 
boil it away and coagulate it to drj^ness, and there remalneth 
a reddish matter, rut this matter into a reverberating flimace 
and reverberate it for three days, or thereabouts, in an open 
fire, so that the fiames may play around it with freedom, and 
stir it continually till the matter is become white. Afterwards, 
dissolve this verberated matter in fountain water, and let it 
settle. Next, pour off the clear and filter it, that all the faeces 
may be separated and coagulate in a glass body, when you will 
have a pure white salt of tartar, from which a true spirit is 
drawn. Take, now, highly rectified spirit of wine, fully freed 
from phlegm ; put this mto a glass phial with as long a neck as is 
to be obtained. But, first ofall, put into it your salt of tartar, 
Ac, then the spirit, to the supereminency of three figures ; 
lute a head to the phial and, putting thereto another glass, let 
it stand in a gentle heat. Then care^Uy distil away the 
phlegm, and the spirit of tartar is opened by the spirit of wine ; 
and, by reason of tneir reciprocal wonderful love, it comes over 
with the spirit of wine and is united **' *^imately and 
indissolubly. Whatever iaeces or phlegm remain behind are to 
be thrown away. This is, now, the right spirit of wine 
wherewith you may open that which the lover of art desireth 
to know, for it becometh penetrant by preparation.] 

•' Take now the powder of gold of a purple colour, and, 
having turned it into another pnial, pour on it your spirit of 
wine. Put it, very close luted, in a gentle heat, and, within 
twenty-four hours, it will extract the sulphur of gold, of a 
high red colour, IVfe hiood. When it doth not yield any more 
tincture, pour off the extraction very clear into a little glass 
body. The remainder is a white calx ; pour upon this calx the 
aforesaid spirit of wine, and let it stand in putre&ction, havinff 
the j^ass well stopped, for fourteen days and nights ; bv which 
time the spirit of^wine will become of a white colour like milk. 
This must be poured off clear, and, adding to it fresh spirits of 
wine, let it stand a day and a night longer, and it will be coloured 
again, but not much. Add this to the first, and what re- 
maineth do not dry, but leave it in the glass. Put the white 
extraction into a little body and distil the phlegm from it till it 
be reduced to a small quantity. After this, place the glass in 
a cellar, and there will shoot from it fiiir and transparent 
crystals, which having taken out, put the remainder again in 
a cellan and you will have more crystals. Turn these into a 
body of glass, for it is the salt of the philosophers, and pour 
half the extraction of the sulphur of gold upon them and they, 
will immediately melt away like butter in hot water. Distil 
this out of a glass body in hot ashes, and it will collect together 
in the form of a red oil, which fidls to the bottom, and the 
spirit of wine which swimmeth upon the top must be separated 
therefrom. ThU is the true pdable ffold, not reducible to a 
body— my Phalaia. The other half of the extraction must 
now be (gently distilled in Balneo Marise to a dryness, whence 
the s^nt of wine may be separated. Pour on it this oil of 
gold or potable gold, and it taketh the powder in a moment, 
and becomes of a much higher colour than it was before. This 
will dissolve in common spirit of wine and other wine, as red as 
a ^'^'H'* Take, then, that other part of mercury which you 
have kept, and pour all this, being its own oil, upon it ; and 
distil by an alembic, though not too strongly. Upon this there 
will appear some phlegm, and the oil wul precipitate its own 
mercuiy and become white again, the greenness oeing lost and 

?;one. This work being done, likewise, 'get a philosophical egg 
which the philosophers call their heaven) and you will find 
two parts or the oil in weight to one part of the precipitated 
mercury. Put, then, the mercury into a glass and add the oil 
of gold to it, so that one part of the receptacle may be filled and 
three parts remain empty. Seal it well, as Hermes teacheth, 
and put it into the threefold ftimace, so that it standeth not 
hotter than an egg which is under a hen to be hatched. 
The matter will begin to putrify within a month, becoming 
exceedingly black, upon wnich appearance it is certain that 
the matter is opened by the putrefiution, and you may be 
glad of that happy commencement* Increase now the fire to 



the ' second degree * and the discolouration or blackness will 
vanish away in time, and change into many admirable hues. 
These colours being gone likewise, increase the fire to the 
^ third degree,' and your glass vill look like silver while the rays 
will become ponderous. Then, increasing the fire to the 
* fourth degree,' the fumes will cease by little and little and 
your glass will shine as U were beset with cloth of gold. Continue 
this fire and the rays vill disappear likewise, and no longer be 
seen to arise, but you will perceive your matter lie beneath 
like a browi^ oil, whiph, at length l>econung dry^ Will appear 
like ijnto granite, which is both fixed ana liquid like wax, 
penetrant Hke oil, and miffhty ponderous. He that ohtaineth this 
may retfder thank* to God, his creator^ for poverty hath forsaken 
him disease will fly from him, and wisdom hath taken possession of 
hint, 

" f Jjis substance (t. e. * The Philosopher*s Stone *) being first 
fermented with other pure gold, will likewise tinge many 
thousand parts of all other metals into very good gold ; ma)nng 
it sucl^ a penetrant matter that one part will transmute a 
thousand parts of other metals, and much more beyond beliei; 
into per^t gold." 

Onpe more the curtain drops before ^he mystic dia^ber ; 
the wand has fallen from the grasp of the Astrologer ; his lips, 
for a iime, are motionless. 

Ths Human Mind.— The gradual unfolding of the human 
mind, while in a state of childhood, is similar to that of a plant 
expanding into maturity. The plant is liable to make too 
rapid a process under the influence of an unclouded sun, or 
to be nipt m its ^owth by the inclemency of a rigid season. 
So that mind which is fostered \iy an over-acted tenderness 
expands itself too fast for the judgment to strengthen its ex- 
cursions, or, if too much checked by disappointment and ad- 
versity, is cramped in its progress to maturity and perfection. 

Nat u HE akd Art. — ^r^othing in art can continue to dazzle 
but so long as we are unaccustomed to the contemplation of it. 
Let a person dwell for some months, nav, a few weeks, in one 
of the mansions that has the most struct his fiincy, and he will 
find that by degrees his vision becomes so used to the objects 
which first enchanted him, that he soon ceases to be sensible of 
their presence, or to feel aught more than that general com- 
placency excited in the mind by being surrounded by agree- 
able obiects. It is otherwise with the teauties of nature. The 
more the eye becomes accustomed to behold them, the more 
pleasure do they convey ; each point of view gains a new in- 
terest by being contrasted with others ; the different periods 
of the day or season change the appearance, and throw a fresh 
light over the scene, that prevents its ever becoming mono- 
tonous. 

Curious Antipathies.— A lady, a native of France, would 
&int on seeinff boiled lobsters.— I nave read of a gentleman, 
who would fall into convulsions at the sight or a carp. — 
Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had such an aversion 
to fish, that the smell of it gave him a fever.— Ambrose Par6 
mentions a gentleman who never could see an eel without 
fiiin ting.— Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono never could drink 
milk.-%ardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of egos. — 
Uladislaus, King of^Poland, could not bearto see apples.— If an 
apple was shewn to Chesne, secretary to Francis 1., a prodigi- 
ous quantity of blood would issue firom his nose.— Henry III. 
of France could never sit in a room with a cat — The Duke of 
Schomberg had the same kind of antipathy.— A gentleman in 
the court of the Emperor Ferdinand would bleed at the nose 
on hearing the mewing of a cat, however great the distance 
might be from him — M. de Lancre, in his *' Tableau de I'ln- 
constance de toutes choses," gives an account of a very sensible 
man, who was so terrified at seeing an hedgehog, that for two 
years he imagined his bowels were gnawed by such an animal. 
—In the same book we find an account of a very brave officer, 
who never dared to look at a mouse ; it would so terrify him, 
unless he had his sword in his hand. M. de Lancre says he 
knew him perfectlv well— Mr. Nangheim, a great huntsman, 
in Hanover, would feint, or if he had sufficient strength, would 
run away, at the sight of aroast pig.— The philosopher Chry^ip- 
pus had such an aversion to be reverenced, that if any one 
saluted him he would fall down. 
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Being Predictions qf the Chief Events from Week to Week. 



Thb indications for the coming month are remarkable. At 
the lunation on the Snl instant, we find the constellation Virgo 
posited on the eastern angle ; Venus, lady of the 2nd and 9th, 
and Mercury, lord of the ascendant and 10th, rising. The Sun 
and Moon are conjoined in the ilth ; Jupiter, lord of the -^th 
and 7th, with the Moon*8 south node in the 9th ; Herschel 
retrograde in the house of DEATH ; Saturn and Mars both 
retrograde in Aquarius, and vibratuig on the cusp of the 6th, 
together with other con6gurations, from which we judge the 
present month will behold strange and marvellous mutations. 
Royal progresses are likely to be attended with considerable 
danger, if not loss of life ; and bankers, ship-owners, and mer- 
chants, will experience severe losses by fraud and fire. An 
eminent lawyer or artist will succumb to Fate, and convulsions 
of the earth in volcanic countries will create much alarm. The 
public health this month will, we are afraid, suffer ; but let all 
bom about this time be careful of excesses and dissipation, as 
delirium iretnens will be very prevalent. The three essentials 
will be found comfort, cleanliness, and cheerfulness. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

^ Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations qf the Weather, deduced from Planetary Influences, 

Tuesday, July 29th.— Fair. Good for surgeons, and those 
practised in the arts and sciences. 

Wednesday, July 30th — Great heat, with strong electrical 
influences. Avoid public bodies. 

Trorsday, July 3lst.— Fair and pleasant. Business of 
every kind may this day be done to advantage. 

Friday, August Ist.—Warm, and thunder-showers. Neither 
court nor marry. Females are unfortunate. 

Saturday, August 2nd. — Thunder-storms in various parts. 
Money matters will not prosper. 

Sukday. August 3rd —Cloudy, and electrical influences. 
Begin nothing. Keep watch and ward. 

MoKDAY, August 4th.— Cooler, with light showers. Quarrels 
Will arise. Beware. 



MAQIC RINQS. 



CBETAiN^x^iiic rlugM are just now very greatly favoured bj 
the populace as preservatives from divers diseases of an epi- 
demic and contagious character, and repeatedly, as one passes 
down the streets of the metropolis, may these metallic orna- 
ments be observed on the fingers of the watermen, the huck- 
sters, the ticket porters, and many of the most hard-workina of 
the community — worn, no duubt, with a staunch though buod 
belief in the efBcacy of the decoration. Though we neither 
wish to condemn or uphold these rings as pernicious or bene- 
ficial, we mav be allowed to caution our readers against an 
over-hurrv of credulity in the excellence of such preventive* 
of ill health, for charlatans are as rife as ever now-a-days, and 
their pockets and purses have as great an affinity for gold and 
silver as in the times of the redoubtable Friar Bungey. Never- 
theless, we cannot see that any actual calamity can result to 
the nervous or ganglionic system from so small a current of 
electricity as can be generated by these toys. It is becauae 
these things have been so recently attracting considerable at- 
tention that we conceive a brief catalogue of various rinoi 
which were recommended of old by the alchymists and occult 
philosophers might prove interesting to many. 

Rings have been regarded, from the must ancient times, 
with a peculiar degree of reverence, when constructed after 
certain mysterious fashions. They were supposed to influenoe 
the mind of their wearers to such an extent as to render them 
amiable or morose, according as they had been manufiictured. 
These notions probably were couched under the symbols of the 
Eastern tales, where the genii are evoked at will by the |>os- 
sessors of certain magic rings, some of these giant-spirits bong 
of a benevolent and others of a villanous nature. Perhaps the 
most curious and correct mode of making a magic ring is that 
one mentioned by Sir Cornelius Agrippa, who thus lays down 
the mode of operation :— " When any star ascends fortunately, 
with the fortunate aspect, or coniunction of the moon, we must 
take a stone and herb that is under that star, and make a ring 
of the metal that is suitable to this star, and in it fasten the 
stone, putting the herb or root under it, not omitting the is- 
scriptions of images, names, and characters, as also the proper 
suffumigations.*' Yet these students of the mystic sciences 
differed veiy greatly in their notions of these mysterious agents. 
Some, like Kenodens and Platerus, maintained that ** a riog 
made of the hoof of an ass's right fore foot " was very excellent 
to ward off' misfortunes ; and several doctrines of a similar 
nature might be collected from the writings of Porta, Mizaldu^ 
Albertus, and many others. Plato has recorded that Gygus, a 
King of liydia, possessed a ring of extraordinary properties, 
amongptt which, if he twisted the seal upon it towards the palm 
of his hand, it rendered him invisible ; and, through thb cir- 
cumstance, according to the same wise authority, be committed 
all kinds of atrocities with impunity, because unseen^ killed 
the monarch who preceded him, murdered all his enemies, 
and finally, by these proceedings, attained the kingdom of 
Lydia for himself. In like manner Josephus declares tiut 
Moses, the lawgiver of the Israelites, being skilled in Effrptian 
magic, used to make rings of love and of oblivion ; whue it Is 
on record that a philosopher called Eudamus manufiictured 
rings against bewitchings, evil spirits, and the venom of snakes. 
We are also informecT by Anstotle, the renowned tutor of 
Alexander of Macedon, that there was amongst the Cireneans 
a ring of Battus, which could procure both love and honour. 
From these circumstances, it will be seen how venerable is thyt 
estimation of metallic bands for the fingers to screen the owner 
from poisons and mishaps and contagious maladies ; while the 
renown and glory of the great men whom we have cited as par- 
ties fiivourable to the belief of the utility of these amut^c 
circles deaden the sneers of the incredulous, and quell the deri- 
sion of the sceptical. 

KiNDNEss.^The kindnesses men receive fVom others are 
like traces drawn in the sand. The breath of every paasioii 
sweeps them away, and they are remembered no more. But 
injuries are like inscriptions on monuments of brass, which en* 
dure unimpaired the revolutions of timet 
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THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOGY. 

CHAFTEa XI^— ET1DEKCE8 OP THE TRUTH OF ASTaOLOGlCAL 
FBEDICTI0K8. 

HOSE who deny astrclogj hare 
"surelj never contemplated the mys- 
^ teries of their own existence, nor the 
common occurrences that are inse- 
parable from it, many of which are 
mexplicable when al^tractcdly con- 
sidered, and only cease to strike us 
^ with wonder, because they are ob- 
vious and familiar to our senses. If 
we recollect that the most trifling 
incident in nature cannot come to 
pass without a cause, and that these 
causes are incessantly giving birth 
to a new fate, which at one time 
brings us comfort, and at another 
overwhelms us with misfortunes— that to-day gives us the lull 
enjoyment of our wishes, and to-morrow confounds every ima- 
gination of our hearts it is strange we should deny that such 

•causes exist, when every hour's experience confirms the fact, 
by the good or ill success that constantly attends all human 
pursuits. 

Now, all mankind have each of them, more or less, a certain 
share of wisdom, power, or wealth, wherewith they occupy in 
this life, and carry forward all their undertakings. Tbw we 
see some men, bv means of riches, courage, or contrivance, 
grow mighty, and purpose as if nothing could impede the full 
accomplishment of thetr design*-; ■»* 7^ we find there are 
two things which confound the wisest, the greatest, and the 
proudest of them all, even in the very summit of their glorv. 
These are Time and Chance— two mighty lords upon earth, 
which bring to pass many strange and marvellous events. Time 
is that moUon of space which proceeded out of eternity when 
the world began, and holdeth on unto eternity, which is to 
succeed to the world's end. Out of this one long time are en- 
gendered infinite spaces of time of various sorts, and these are 
either general or special, and each of them either fortunate or 
unfortunate. There is a time for every purpose under Heaven 
—a time of pleasure, and another time or pain and grief— a 
time to rise, and a time to fidl— a time to be bom, and a time 
to die. There is, moreover, a certain lucky time in man'slife, 
wherein (the stars fiivouring) if he go out to battle, though 
with but few men, yet he carrieth the victory ; and there is 
also another time, wherein, though he go out with ever so 
complete an army, yet shall he gain nothing but disgrace. So 
also there is a time when overtures of marriage shall be success- 
ful, but a man's desires answer it not ; and, again, there is a 
time when desires of marriage shall strongly urge, and all over- 
tures prove ineffectual ; but there is also a time when desires 
and overtures shall exactly correspotftl and suit together. In 
like manner, there is a time when prosperity and riches shall 
offer themselves, and be attained, whether 'a man sleep or 
awake *, and by and bye, though he pursue them with wings, 
yet so unlucky a time occurs as renders all his endeavours 
fruitless. Some men come into the world in a lucky hour, so 
that, let them be wise or foolish, they shall be buoyed up on 
the wings of fiite, in all matters of wealth or honour, and suc- 
ceed in all that they attempt : while, perhaps, wiser and better 
men, smitten with an unlucky time of nativity, shaU be as un- 
deservedly disparaged, and all their undertakings shall prove 
unsuccess^l and unhappy ! Some, again, shall be lucky in the 
van of their enterprises, and as unfortunate in the rear, and 
others, again, the reverse. And thus time seems to mock and 

Xrt with the men of this life, and to advance or counteract 
their skill [and contrivances, even to a degree infinitely 
beyond ^whatever we could reasonably conceive or expect ; and 
-et time itself is but a dead thing, and a mere instrument ; 
jut the wheels of the Heavens turning upon it, imprint riddles 
in its fiice, and carve and cut out the various shapes of pros- 
perity and adversity upon tfa^ minutes and portion thereof. 
And wonderful it is to observe that a child, the moment it 
draws breath, becomes time-smitten by the face of Heaven, 



i 



and receives an impression from the stars therein, which, 
taking rise from the ascendant, sun, moon, and principal signi- 
ficators, operate as the impressors stand, and point out, as with 
the finger of God, the causes whence the fate and fortune of 
the new- bom in&nt proceed, and whether it cmne before, or 
at its full time, or in what part of the world soever it is bora, 
it matters not ; for as the nature of the significators are that 
ascend upon the horizon at the birth, such shall certainly be 
the fortune of the native. This is a tmth well known to as« 
trologers, and which will bear the most minute inquiry, being 
the ordination of an all-wise and indulgent Providence for the 
speculation and improvement of his creature, man. 

The second great lord over human invention is Chance ; and 
these chances proceed from a great variety of rare and secret 
operations of Heaven, which throw in the way of men those 
strange and fortuitous turns of fortune that surpass all human 
foresight or conception. And yet there is really no such thing 
as chance in nature, much less can there be anything thw 
comes by chance respect of God ; but all those curious hits 
that strike in between the cause and its efl^ct we call chances, 
as best suiting human ideas, because of the undescribable pro- 
perties they possess; for in shuffling a pack of cards, or in east- 
ing the dtce, it seems to us a mere chance what cast shall 
happen unpermost, or what card will jgo to the bottom of the 
pack ; ana yet it is evident, by experience, that there is a cer- 
tain luck in nature which presides over all these adventures, so 
tbtt a man shall either win or lose in a methodical course. It 
also happens in the time of battle, and in every pursuit after 
wealth and honour, that chances fall in upon us, and turn the 
scales by a secret kind of fate beyond all that could reasonably 
have been exnected ; and thus rieaven breathes into all human 
actions an infinity of these chances that overtum all the power 
and greatness of man. These chances are uniformly managed 
by a certain kind of luck, either good or bad, which drives the 
nail, and this by some heavenly influence, that infuses a secret 
virtue or poison into our actions, as courage into their hearts 
on our side, or dismay on the other, and skill into some men'k 
heads to pursue the nght course to be rich, or folly into others, 
whereby they run headlong into misery and want, or else for- 
tunateth, or* infortunateth, by mistake of words, signals, or 
acts, that turn to the best or worst advantage by strange hits 
or miscarriages ; and thus it happens that a slight mistake in a 
battle begets often an utter rout, after a victory made almost 
complete, by the mere utterance of a wrong word, or steering 
an improper course. But which way soever it happens, the 
whole matter is wrought by a good or ill-luck, and the hand of 
God is at the bottom of it, according to the regular order of 
nature. 

Thus both Time and Chance are the servants of Nature, 
under whose commands they sway the world and its inhabit- 
ants, but by her laws are both of them disposed ; and thus, by 
their united services. Nature performs all ner great and secret 
operations, whether upon collective bodies, or places, or per- 
sons. It may be thought strange by some that Nature should 
bring forth men and women at a great distance of years, hours, 
and places, all destined to die at one time, and by the same 
manner of death, either by war; plague, pestilence, or ship- 
wreck ; and that Time and Chance should, as it were, pick 
them up, and draw them tof^ther, from a variety of different 

girsuits, to partake, at last, m one and the same destmctive 
te. Vet tnis is no more strange than tme ; for these things 
frequently happen, and that by tne imperceptible influences of 
those heavenly aspects and stars, wbicn the Inspired Volume 
tells us ** in their courses fought against SIserah.'* And by 
the same rule as men, women, and children are, on the other 
hand, gathered together by a simiUr force and virtue, to ei^joy 
great and good fortune. 

Therefore, the science which we call astrology is nothing 
more than the study or investigation of nature, whereby we 
acquire a knowledge of the secret virtues of the heavens and 
the shining luminaries therein contained. It is a science which 
all may attain to by diligence and perseverance. It contains 
nothing either supernatural or diaoolieal; and the more we 
delight in it, the more readily do we foresee the motions of 
future events, and the curioaities of chance and natural acci- 
dents, and the courses of lock by which both are govenied, and 
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the order of &te unto which all of them are ftubservient, tcupe* 
ther with all the moot curious and secret operations of Uie 
universe. And as by a skill in this study we attain to see and 
experience things that are past, so by the same skill we attain 
to the knowledge of things which are to come, and, by knowing 
the time of our birth, are enabled to read in the heavens the 
story of our whole lives, our blessings and crosses, honour and 
dishonour, prosperity and adversity, sickness and health, and 
all the years of our ufe, and time of our death, even as though 
we had seen them transacted and come to pass in their several 
times and seasons ; for God hath assurealy given this know- 
ledge unto the *' wise man*' ^^ to know the time and the judg- 
ment, and the number of our days, that we ma^ be certified 
how long we have to live" (Eccl. i. 5— Psal. xxxix. 4, 5) ; that 
we may oe timely prepared for all states of prosperity and ad- 
versity for a long and nappy Ufe, or a calamitous sfieedy death, 
and that we may support ourselves with fortitude and resigna- 
tion in proportion to our foreknowledge of these events. 

That the human understanding is also capable of attaining 
to a very high decree of knowledge in the hidden works of 
futurity, is likewise proved and r^orded by the most cele- 
brated historians, a few instances of which I shall here mention. 

The Emperor Domltian Required the Professor LargiusPro- 
culus to calculate his nativity from the supposed time of bis 
birth, which was done and deliver^4 into the Emperor's own 
liands. 49clatarius, a most fiunous astrolo^ of Uiose times, 

Erocuring a copy of the horoscope, rectified it, and foretold the 
our and manner of the Emperor's death, which, when Domi- 
tian heard, he commanded the astrologer to be brought before 
him, when he affirmed his predictions would prove true. 
Domitian asked him if he could foretel the manner of his own 
death 1 Asclatarius replied that he knew he should shortly 
be torn in pieces b^ dogs, but, to confute the astrologer, the 
ICmperor ordered him to be burnt alive. The cruel sentence 
was accordingly put in execution ; the body was bound and 
laid upon thp pile, and the fire kindled ; but at that instant 
there arose a dreadful storm of wind and rain, which drove the 
spectators away, and extinguished th^ fire, and Asclatarius 
was afterwards torn in pieces by dogs, as he had foretold I 
When Latinus informed the Emperor of tbb event, he was 
greatly mortified and ver^ melancholpr ; and on the day his as- 
sassination had been predictedt he feigned himself indispused, 
and locked himself up in his chamber. Stephanus, the captain 
of his guard, went to his door, pretending he bad received 
some important despatches, which he wanted to deliver to 
him ; but Domitian declining to admit him till a certain hour 
was past, Stephanus persuaded him it was then mudi later 
than the time specified. The Emperor, in consequence, con- 
cluding the danger to have passed by the hour, or looking upon 
the prediction as a mere iable, seeing no conspiracy or danger 
about him, opened the door, upon which Stephanus stept 
up to him with a drawn dagger, and stabbed him to the heart 
in the vpry hour that had oeen predicted by the astrologer. 
The same writers add that the fiunous ApoUonius Tyaneus was 
at that instant of time at Ephesus, standing in the presence of 
the magistrates, and, in a kind of ecstacy, cried out, " Courage, 
Stephanus— strike the tyrant I'' and, aHer a pause, added, 
^J^t\» well thou has killed him.'' This art of rectifying 
nativities was a discovery which brought the science to a very 
high perfection, and has enabled its professors to be astonish- 
ingly exact in predictions of consequence. Thus Lucius Taru- 
tius Finnianus, by the acts of Romulus*s life, and the time of 
his death, found that he was born in the first year of the second 
Olympiad, the twenty-third davof the month, about sun-rising; 
and hence he discovered that the building of Rome was begun 
when the Moon was in Libra, the Sun with Mercury, Venus 
in Taurus, Jupiter in Pisces, and Saturn with Mars in Scorpio. 
The archbishop of Pisa consulted several different professors of 
astroli^ concerning his destiny, and they all calculated his 
nativity at different times, and without any communication 
with one another; but they all foretold him that he would be 
han^. It seemed highly incredible at the time, because he 
was m so much honour and power ; but the event justified the 
predictions ; for in the sedition of Pope Sextius IV., in the 
sudden rage and uproar of the people, he was actually seized 
and hang^ Pdtnia Leontiuo, a celebrated pbyaidan and as- 



trologer of Spdetaiium, cast his own nativity, and foretold that 
his death would be occasioned by water; and many years 
afterwards he was found drowned in a pond, into which he had 
fidlen the preceding night by misUking his way. Josephus, 
the famous Jewish historian, tells us he cast the nativities ot 
Vespasian and his son Titus, and predicted that they 
both would be emperors, and so it turned oot. Cer- 
vinus calculated the nativity of his son Marcellus, and foretold 
that he should come to great preferment and dignity in the 
church ; and his mother afterwards entreating him to marry one 
Cassandra Benna, he very resolutely decfined it, saying he 
" would not, with the bands of matrimony, bind himself from 
that better fortune which the stars had promised him, if he 
continuedkolive single and unmarried ;*' and he was afterwards 
really made Pope. What renders this instance of planeUry 
influence more remarkable is, that this prediction was printed 
at Venice, and pnhHitifj by Curtius 'Trojanus in a book of 
nativities, written by Gauricus upwards ot three years before 
he was proclaimed Pope. • But the most noted instance, per- 
haps, or all, and which evinces the astonishing power of the 
heavenly host was that recorded, by veritable historians, of 
Picus Mirandula. This person was a severe writer agamst 
astrology, insomuch that he was termed Flaggelum Astrolo- 
gorum (the scourge of astrolq^rs) ; and, to stop the bitter 
malignity of his pen, Lucius Bellantius, and two other astro- 
logers of eminence, procured the time of his birth, and calcu- 
lated his nativity, which they afterwards sent him, with this 
prediction enclosed, " That he would die in the thirty-third 
year of his age.'* This exasperated him so much, that be 
b^;an to write a new tract, with inconceivable asperity, 
against the poor astrologers, attempting to prove their emula- 
tions *' a mere bubble,'* and their art *• a mere delusion." But 
when the fiital appointed hour arrived, he saw the folly of his 
own conceits, recanted his opinion, and sealed by his death a 
standing memorial of the unerring truth of this celestial science* 
Many other extraordinary instances might be here adduced to 
prove the truth and verity of the art, did my limits permit; 
but it is sufficiently obvious that the intellectual faculties of 
man, when cultivated by study and iraprov^ by observation 
and experience, are capable of attaining a very extensive 
degree of knowledge in tne doctrine of planetary influence, and 
which must invariably have a tendency to exalt the mind 
above sublunary and terrestrial objects, and thus ftilfil one of 
the chief purposes for which mankind was undoubtedly crei^ted« 

Prophet Spirit! thou can'st sweep 
Where the unborn nations sleep ; 
Or from the ancient ages shroud 
To judgment call their sceptered crowd. 
Earth has to thee nor birth, nor tomb. 
Nor past, nor present, nor to come ! 

Thou can*8t take the lightning's wings, 

And see the deep forbidden things ; 

With thy starry sandal tread 

On the Ocean's treasure bed ; 

Or make the rolling clouds thy own, 

Height and depth to thee are one. 

Rbvblatiows of Ti he.— Time, whose dull hand, passing 
athwart the picture of our woes, softens the asperity of its hues, 
opens at the same time the page that was sealed by forbearance 
or fear, and discloses to our view the hearts as well as the 
actions of the dead. The dead not alone virtually, but morally, 
the dead to man, as well as the dead to earth ; those who have 
retired from the busy turmoil of life, take no longer a nart in 
Its pleasures or its pains, and have retreated behind the barrier 
of a living grave, in which the st|n still shines, but the birds of 
hope have ceased to sing ; Uiose who have lived their day, but 
still linger out their evening hour. Time iifls over them hb 
chill and warning hand, but To f a vast and silent fimn stride^ 
near— death is there— time flies, and through the gate that only 
opens once, the mortal passes forth into eternity. It is then 
that his life, his actions, become the patrimony oC posterity ; 
the book of the affections and tBe passions, the virtues and tae 
crimes, is opened by the hand of death, and we are tree to reed, 
' to comment, and to narrate. 
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A REMAHKABLE VISIT TO THE AUTHOR OF 

messenger; 



'THE PROPHETIC 




T was late in the dreary dusk of an autumnal 
eve, in the year 1828, that the astrologer had 
newly trimmed his lamp, an^ sat down to serious 
contemplation of an astronomical problem, which 
involved some remarkable phenomena, when a 
furious ringing of the bell belondng to his study, 
and a simultaneous loud and hasty knockmg at 
the door of his residence announced a visitor— 
one who was, apparently, little sifted with the 

^ virtue of natience ; for, scarcely deigning to wait 

the announcement of nis name and business, the intruder 
entered with an air of nonchalance and self-conceit, that told 
of hb being something more than one of ordinary rank. 

The stranger appeared to be a man &r advanced in the vale 
of years ; evidently youth had deserted his footsteps for many 
seasons, but still a certain hilarity of manners, a kind of forced 
elastic spring in his walk, and a restless jerk in his motions, 
though by no means ungraceftil, announced his desire to appear 
as one who yet enjoyed the blessings of health and vigour. 

He entered the astrologer's stu^, and took, almost without 
bidding, a seat. Eapfaael, accustomed to the eccentricities of 
xaak and genius, paused not to notice these peculiarities in hb 
client, but pursued hb scientific calculations tQ the end of the 
problem, wnen the stranger addressed hii^, anfi, in a tone of 
mild ana gentlemanly politeness, requested the &vour of the 
astrologer^ attention to his ^* future destinv." 

^<I wa9 born,'' said the stranger, *•' in the meridian of thb 
goodly n^e^ropolis ; but," added te, '* I know not with sufficient 
precbion the hour fipd minute of my entering the world to 
establish data, I presume, for the theme, you philosophers term 
the nativity. But 2 have, in some former period of my sqjourn- 
ings, read manv oooks of the ancient seers; and from my 
recQllection C ^i")' ^^ he, * I quote from memory, other 
momentous cares having of late years engrossed my entire 
attention),' I remember that a fomous man of your profession 
mentions various methods, independent of what I believe is 
termed the genethllacal art, tor ascertaining one*s &te and 
fortunes. I think the sage gave the preference to—" 

^* Horary astrology/' repued Raphael, filling up the gap in 
the stranger's remembrance 

*' It is even so,' said the stranger ; ^* and I earnestly and re- 
spectfully crave the knowledge I am confident you can impart 
to me." 

'* It shall be done," said the astrologer ; " for the stars are 
kind and beneficent tq mortals in all oases where knowledge of 
the future is sought, would they but revere ihe wise dictates 
of prescience. Albeit, the present generation are becoming, 
daily, greater believers in the c^estifi science; moreover, the 
marcn of knowledge |b eiridently commenced, and who knows 
where its wondrous powers may terminate, or what mighty 
lever may yet be discovered to set the vast springs of human 
intellect mto action." 

*•*' Your opinion , with some slight reservation, corresponds 
with my own^" replied the stranger ; who then caught hold of 
a new publication that laid on the tabl,e, and began earnestly to 
peruse the contents, as if unwilling to give any interruption in 
the matter requested. 

Seing this, the astrologer drew forth hb tables, consulted his 
£phemeri8> and cast the horoscope, or figure of the heavens 
for the hour and moment of tne inouiry, according to the 
establbhed rules of the siderial art But astonishment a^d 
awe quiddv peryaded hb countenance ; for the radix before 
him was iua^ singular. It had the Sun, lord of the horo- 
scope, in &ir and powerful aspect with the Hoon ; and Mars, 
who governed the culminating angle, in trine to Venus ; 
Jupiter was posited in the house ofwealth; Mercury located 
in the north angle ; and the Georgian star, Herschel, toucljed 
the cusp of the sixth celestial house exactly as the visitor 
entered; signs which the astrologer knew portended the 
0tfBsger to be one of high rank, title, and illustrious by ancestry. 
r«o¥«r> the Moon had separated from a number of minor 
d acme superior coi\junction89 which foreshewed one 0ur« 



rounded by ^he pomp, retinue, and vanities of earthly state. 
Thus far was it >yell, nor did the countenance and bearing of 
the stranger belie the verdict of the heavenly orbs, being even 
in age expressively dignified, and his form portly. But 
wrapped in a loose and ample cloak of Spanish make, and sombre 
texture, little of his other garb was visible, and, except that on 
one gloveless hand glittered a ruby of surpassing orilliancy, 
no part of the stranger's vestments implied the station of his 
birth, but his form and bearing were those of aristocratic 
command. 

The astrologer perused the celestial figure before him with 
vivid interest ; for the forthcopiing aspects of the orbs were 
malignant, an^ cloudy were the portentous omens of the 
planetary agents. The Moon went suddenly to a quartile of 
Mars— then came forward a trine of Herschel, himself 
violently afflicted -next followed the lunar conjunction with 
Saturn, m the house of death and the grave. Tne astrologer 
needed no farther gaze, for enough was clearly elicited before 
him to prophesy of some forthcoming calamity, difficult, if not 
impossible, to evade. But his reveries were cut short by the 
stranger, who anxiously inauired, and rather in a confused 
manner (seeing, perhaps, tne astrologer^s more than usual 
thoughtfulness), ^What good or bacT fortune the stars had 
allotted him?" 

"As to the first," replied Raphael, "I behold before me the 
certain testimonials or one who has basked smoothly in the 
gay retinue and smiles of fortune— who has, perchance, tra- 
velled, sojourned, and seen countless multitudes— who has 
wealth, power, and fortune, at his beck and bidding— who 
waits but to breathe his wishes, and they are fulfilled, even to 
the utmost scope of possibility. 

*' It is such as you have said,'* replied the stranger ; "X give 
you full credence for the future, since you have revealedthe 
irrefragable past. But apf opos, I would have you, Raphael, 
read a more deep sentencp m thp page of fate— What say you 
of my lifer 

" As to that particular," replied Raphael, " sorry indeed am 
I to be the prophet of evil ; from the too sure and fatal confi- 
^rations here congregated before me, which are too many to 
tire you with the technipal enumeration, X grieve to announce 
but a brief career, indeed, to the present inouirer." 

** How brief, say you ?'* eagerly demanded the stranger. 

To answer this question more faithfully, the astrologer once 
more consulted the horoscope, in ho|»es also to see, if possible, 
some sign of mitigation to the impending calamity. But in 
vain ; no friendly ray interposed to stay the fell and irefiil 
aspects. The chief significators, especially the Moon, hastened 
from evil to evil—the repi^ining planetary indices met junction 
after junction, quadrature aft^r quadrature. The astrologer, 
with unfeigned reluctance and gnef of mind, announced that 
death was foretpld within the shprt space of two years. 

''Brief, indeed!" remarked the stranger. "The view, 
Raphael, you have afforded me into f\iturity^ I must confess, 
b of no cheering ^ind ; but, as it becomes all to ponder well on 
our finite exbtence, I cannot but thank you for the results of 
your calculation. But one word more ere we separate x shall 
my posterity flourish V* 

«' Of that^'' replied the astrplog^, " rest assured ; for one of 
your race, I perceive^ will have a ^me transcendant and 
unequalled, eitner in victorious deeds, or some signal achieve- 
ment, ppl^tical or military, but the exapt affinity is dubious. 
Moreover, t perceive the omens of i^ighty changes as connected 
with your name and lineage." 

The stranger seemed more iJiau i^sually pleased with this 
prediction ; and in warm and friendly tjenps proceded to com- 
pliment the astrologer ; expiressing lis ardent conviction that 
the *' stars spoke truth," and that "astrology was veriUbly a 
noble science.'' He shortly afterwards took leave, in the same 
strain of gentlemanly amenity, but more saddened and less 
impatient than when he enterered, the prediction seeming to 
be impressed on his mind ; however, previous to leaving the 
astroioffer's residence, he left, either by accident or design, an 
enamelled costly card, from which the real station and utle of 
the vbitor was manifisst. It was even as Bapha^ had foreseen ; 
he was a man of tiie highest rank in the kin^m (hence the 
reason for big €09ccaliiig the day and year of his birth); and as 
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to the fulfilment of the horoscope, the reader need onl v be tul<l 
that the visitor was no other than his late Majesty George the 
Fourth. 

LIFE AND DEATH. 



Life ! shadowy life ! perchance thou art a dream. 
One of the visions of the sleeping soul, 

Whilst pillowed in eternity— the gleam 
Of unrealities and shapes, which roll 

As surges over rest — does life but seem ; 

And will the soul one moment wake to find 

That nothing is save the Eternal Mind ? 

Is birth the closing of the spirit sight, 

The even-tide and veiling of its day 1 
And death the morning when, with rosy light. 

The soul awakes, and leaves its cradling clay. 
Crowned with the amaranth, clad in purest white, 
To wander onward with joy-tripping speed, 
0*er Heaven's soft sapphire and star-oaisied mead ? 

Night, the world-watcher, through the sleeping land, 

In dusky garb, close muflfled, paced the ground ; 
The dull, monotonous drizzling of Time's sand 

Was heard within the ear ; no earth-born sound 
Of aught arose the stillness to withstand, 
Excepting when the hasty Wind came nigh. 
Hustling nis ample robes, and sweeping by. 

On such a night my spirit did essay 
Vainly to dive in the obscure dense air, 

Until the deep blue clouds, that waiting lay 
Far quartered in the east, arising were, 

With flashing spears, to escort the Prince of Day, 

And by their glistening light did I espy 

A small white Doat upon an ocean sky. 

The ocean seemed as balanced in a scale, 
A poise to earth, with neither ebbs nor flows, 

And the still boat la^ covered with a veil, 
Like lilies faint with heat, — when sudden rose 

A child from sleep, and to the hovering ffale 

He stretched his little hands, and smileain love. 

Raising his blue eyes to the blue above. 

He gazed around, and soon his eve-rays fell 

Swift to the boat ; he neared it from the shore ; 
What its droop*d veil conceal*d he could not tell, 

Yet, longing curiously, he wondered more— 
Now peeped around, then pelted with a shell, 
And with his footsteps mottled the soft sand, — 
Yet there it lay, but just beyond his hand. 

Out wearied and fordone, himself he laid 
'Neath an o*erhanging rock, whose mid-day frown 

Enwrapped the boat and child within its shade ! 
He slept, — yet when the sun was going down, 

He rose unconscious to the boat to wade ; 

Slipping, he snatched— caught—crept beneath the veil. 

Which mstantly became a wafting sail. 

Breams are not meaningless, nor lost in air ; 

Man strives to know the future, to surcharge 
His soul, and oft, when sinking to despair, 

Unknowingly he dips the Eternal marge. 
I gazed until the boat and burden were 
Lost in the infinite ; and thus shall we 



By Death be wafled to eternity ! 



Sethron. 



CoKsciBXCE.— How irresistible is the power of Conscience ! 
It is a viper which twines itself round the heart. Imagination, 
when at rest, cannot conceive the horrors which, when troubled, 
it can excite, or the tortures to which it can give birth. 



FRAGMENTS FOR THE FANCIFUL. 

Remember. — It is not enough that we have once swallowed 
truths ; we must feed on them, as insects on a leaf, till the 
whole heart be coloured by their qualities, and show its food in 
every the minutest fibre. 

True PHiLOsopuY.-»Certainly the highest good is to live 
happily, and not through a life of mortification to expect a 
happy death. Should we obtain felicity in life, death will be 
easy, as it will be natural and in due season. Whereas, by the 
present system of religious teaching, men are enjoined to value 
chieflv happiness at the end of life ; which, if they were im- 
plicitly to follow, they would, by neglecting the first great 
duty, that of innocent enjoyment during existence, effectually 
preclude themselves from attaining. 

TUR DEAD. 

The dead are like the stars by day ; 
Withdrawn from moital eve. 

But not extinct, they hold their way. 
In glory throuffh the sky ; 

Spirits irom bon&ge thus set free. 

Vanish amidst immensity. 

Where human thought, Uke human sight, 

Fails to pursue their trackless flight.— J. Momt&onbrt* 
Coleridge.— In a lecture delivered upwards of twenty 
years ago, at some hall in Fetter-lane, he divided readers into 
four classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass, their 
reading being as the sand— it runs in and out, and leaves not a 
vestige behind. A second class, he said, resembled a sponge, 
which imbibes everything, and returns it in nearly the same 
state, only a little dirtier. A third ckss he likened to a jellv- 
bag, which allows all that is pure to pass away, and retains only 
the refuse and the dregs. The fourth class, of which he trusted 
there were many among his auditors, he compared to the slaves 
in the diamond mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that 
is worthless, preserve only the pure gem. 




Jn which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
graiuiiously, in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples qf Astrological Science. 

To OUR QuiRiSTB.— This departm«nt of our work inrolTesthe lolatioB 
of " horary qaasdooB," so called from a flgar« of the hearena hetofg 
erected for the hour in whidi the question is asked, and from the faidi- 
oaitons manifest in which the correspondioff answers are derired. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to specUjf 
the exact kmtr and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies nvill then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily oconpv oonaidci^ 
able time which he is willing to derote, without reward, to beneftt the 
public, TBI AsTROLOOKR hopes that the liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from the correspouaeiice of those who desire adjudication upon 
frirolous subjects, or who aro raoroly actuated thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish cunosity. All subjects on which they may be reaUji dnxUms, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favonirable 
periods for marriage, apcculatinn, or conuncnciug any new updertaUng 
with advantage, will bo cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications adnressed to ** Thr Astroloorr " will be 
considered as strictly conildentiRl, and the inidala ooly giTta in tbs 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nostradamus.— When we perceive how inexplicable and com- 
plicated are tBe yisible productions of nature, how futile are 
our endeavours to probe and analyse the exact workings of 
the mysteries of the mvisible ! Since the germination of a 
grain of wheat and the efflorescence of the woodbine are 
enigmas that baffle our investigation, it is not surprising that 
the human intellect is at fault when searching after the origin 
and abode of imagination. Some philosophers have conceived 
the heart to be its residence, others even protested that a 
single gland was the arena of its operations ; however, it is 
now pretty reasonably ascribed to the cerebral and ganglionic 
substance of the brain. Still the impulsive properties of this 
faculty— "fancy"— remain a problem that defies all inquiry: 
it is a marvel and an obscurity to itself. Our very ignorance, 
however, upon many tangible things reconciles us, in some 
measure, to these failures in metaphysical studies. A creature 
formerly existed at the bottom of the ocean, half animal, half 
vegetable. It consisted of a single stalk, attached to the 
ground at one extremity, while its upper portion spread out 
into several tentacula, or arms. These limbs were always 
stretched out on the alert, to grapple wifh their prey and 
'convey it to a kind of cup-shaped mouth. We allude to the 
ermdidea — one single specimen of which was formed by no 
less than twenty-six thousand separate bones, bound together 
by a species of fleshy ligaments. Silent, erect, their arms 
extended in search of victims, stood these extraordinary 
animals in the beds of the dark sea in compact multitudes, 
swaying to and fro as the eddies of the water sweep amongst 
them, sightless, voiceless, without the power of motion, and 
without sympathy one with another, but ravid and ravenous 
for food. If Nostradamus will reveal unto us the governing 
or motive principle of these things of the unknown, we will 
take his word for granted that no mystery lurks upon the eartli 
the clue to which is not attainable. But, until then — until 
throwing a cherry-stone into the mould, he can explain the 
impulse by which a small segment of green shall split that 
outer shell, and, in time, become a tree bearing its like — until 
he can explain why this should take place at one moment 
rather than another— we most deferentially beg to retain our 
former opinion. 

Y. M.— There is a tolerably fair prospect of your invention being, 
ultimately, of pecuniary advantage to yourself. Before, 
however, you meet with any defoiite success, your perse, 
yerance and patience will be severely tested. Content your- 
self with securing the invention, simply with a " caveat." 

MiRCUBY IN Leo TBath). — An article is in preparation on the 
subject spoken ot by our correspondent. Zadkiel's rules are 
the most comprehensive and are partially adopted by ourself. 
Dr. Sibly's illustration of astrology, and his works generally, 
are somewhat pa$84, 

Kbnvtb. — There is a trouble hanging over you, but it will be 
surmounted. The tall man is in good circumstances. 

Mrs. Bbnnett. — We never addressed any letter of the kind to 
yon. Pray forward us the particulars of the case, as we feel 
assured the whole circumstance is founded upon an error. 

Leo (Manchester). — You will enter into business yourself, but 
not yet awhile. You will, however, encounter good fortune 
in mercantile matters, from Mercury being dignified in his 
own house. 

J. S. JoNBS (Bristol).— In answer to your communication, we 
have to assure you, that your intended voyage will prove so 
agreeable as to confirm you in your determination of continuing 
a sailor. The arbitrary calls of duty will raise several obstacles 
in your way, at ftrst, but your predilection for the sea will be, 
at last, triumphant. 

Tony Goodenouou. — This correspondent appears to us some- 
thing like an embodied skittle, incessantly being put up to be 
knocked down. For the rest, let Tony look in that admirable 
play CymbeUne, where he will find that Shakspere was, in 
some denee, a scion of astrology, for the first scene opens with 
the words— 

" Yott do not meet a man but frowns : our blood 
N9 morf ob$y thf Hfavni^i ^han Qur ^Qurtm9i* 



W. Parker.— We feel much obliged to eur able and intelligent 
correspondent for the attention he has paid, and the extract 
'Which ne has forwarded. In the following excellent remarks 
of our brother adept in the astral science we beg most heartily 
to coincide:— "Astrology is, of all human science, the most 
sublime ; in its pursuits the most innocent, and in its applica- 
tion the most interesting and most important. Its instructive 
and moral precepts have borne the test of every age and of 
every nation ; and so firmly is the truth of its doctrines im- 
pressed on the human mind, that few individuals reach the 
age of maturity without having sought, directly or indirectly, 
to drink at this fountain of intellectual refinement. Indeed, 
when we consider the very many eminent and litersiy charac 
ters who have studied this celestial knowledge, it is impossible 
to doubt the validity of its tenets or the genuineness of its 
principles. The origin of the science is undoubtedly coeval 
with the existence of man ; his fears and his necessities, com- 
bined, drew his attention to the heavenly bodies and their 
motions, and were the earliest objects which engaged the in- 
tellectual capacity, and eventually produced those rude 
symbols which gave birth to language, and also to every other 
art and science. In the East astrology is held in the highest 
estimation, and venerated to enthusiasm by millions of human 
beings ; and can it be supposed that a science which accords 
with the sentiments of so vast a portion of society, which has 
existed through all ages, could be continued, nay, advanced to 
the present time, unless its principles were those of virtue, of 
reason, and of indisputable veracity. What is iisually called 
fortune-telling is as much opposed to the spirit of astrology as 
the poles are to each other, the former being all mystery, im- 
posture, and superstition, while the latter courts public inquiry, 
or solicits strict investigation. The one is practised as a cun- 
ning art, for the sole purpose of extracting money from the 
ignorant and unwary, while the other unfolds to all, by study 
and research, the grand principles of a highly-cultivated intel- 
lect, and a truly interesting species of rational amusement." 
T ->: G. — Unhappily, the relation of whom you speak, like many 
of his fellow-mortals, forgets a kindness as soon as prosperity 
returns : you must abandon all expectations of denvinc any 
remarkable benefit from one who is, evidently, provided with 
so little susceptibility, or even ordinary gratitude. You will 
either marry within the next three years or never ; in the 
former case, the partner allotted to you will be of middling 
stature, fair, and goodlooking. The most successful business 
upon which you can embark would be one combining the 
mercantile and the maritime. 
S. Benson.— There are remarkable prognostications of vicissitude 
in this horoscope, though, from certain indications in the third 
house, we augur favourably of the remote future for our corre- 
spondent. A singular number of short journies will be made, 
which will prove advantageous, though we recommend the 
native to abstain from removals to any great distance. The 
indigenous plant is most strong and fruitful, while the lime and 
the citron, when transplanted \o strange ground, gradually 
resign their vigour and beauty, droop, despond, and die. 
Simplex. — Your condition is lamentable enough just now, but it 
may readily be improved, and all your troubles be dissipated. 
Borrow the amount necessary for the payment of arrears and 
also a small additional sum of money from a friend, so as to 
enable you, comfortably, to enter upon the matter you mention. 
Remove, at once, from your present residence, and fortune 
will smile propitiously sooner than you anticipate. There are 
repeatedly the germs of prosperity in the very meanest and 
worst of our misifortunes, as there are pearls on the rugged and 
ill-shaped oyster. 
E. R.— Coupled with such a powerful and extremely gratifying 
introduction we have very great pleasure in answering your 
inquiries. Yonr husband must continue in his present situation ; 
improvements, in many respects, are in store for you both. 
There is, however, a call for much assiduity and determination 
before anything desirable will occur. 
Andrbw Moran. — Next year will bring a decided change to 
your fortunes, and involve you in an afiair of love which will 
fall close upon, if it even do not result in, matrimony. Your 
general destiny is good, but you must not allow opportunities 
to slip past that will tend to yonr benefit. 
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W. H*— We hATe carefully exftmined tbd natiYiiy fonrtrded, 
but, from the inaccuracy of the flign4» are aomewhat in doubt 
respecting the general indications manifest in the figure. One 
thing is, nowever, oertain. Some malignant influences flow 
from the mallflc Mars, which will produce many accidents and 
misfortunes, and pecuniary troubles will be constantly arising. 
Instead of quairelling with your best friends, take every oppor- 
tunity of extending your connexions. You will not benefit by 
any immediate removal. 

Hops. — ^In your new speculation you will not gain enough to 
repay you for the trouble and time bestowed upon it. We see 
no indications of marriage until 1847. 

^ c5 If.. —The book has been abstracted without a felonious 
intent, and, after the lapse of a brief period, it will be returned 
• in a manner equally mysterious as the way in which it was 
taken. 

Julius.— You have nothing to fear from the sorrows that seem 
to aff'right you, or the cares by which they were produced. 
The shadow on the sun-dial is the monitor of time and not the 
e^ulgence of the great luminary itself which " dies and makes 
no sign." So is it with life— we trace our path and measure 
the distance we have ffone by the glooms of disappointment, 
^whilst the sunlight of prosperity passes over our heads un- 
heeded. 

W. W. W.— -Be warned in time. Stir not abroad on the 14th of 
next month, or an accident will follow. 

RECEIVED.— J. HA.RRIS0M (You will not acquire any share of 
the property mentioned ; but your attachment to F. B. will 
terminate prosperously).— J. B. [Kilsyth] (Unless your usual 
application to business be increased very considerably, your 
approaching undertaking will prove, inevitably, a failure). — A 
Constant Subscriber [Camden-town] (For certain reasons 
we decline answering).— J. B. [Darlington] (The days men- 
tioned are most unpropitious, but the 31st of August is an 
excellent one for speculation). — J. Busvine (There are divers 
stumbling-blocks visible In your path, but the perspective is 
strewn with flowers and gilded by the sunshine. Follow up 
your profession with determination). — C. H. W. (Qo on, and 
prosper ; your career in Vulcanean handicraft will be success- 
ful).— S. A. (Judge of the future by the past).— P. G. (If your 
husband goes to law he will lose). — M— R— N (Through 
parties inimical to your husband's interest, you have, undoubt- 
edly, lost an excellent customer. Nevertheless, a change, at 
least for the present, is not advisable).—- J. S. B. (Unsuccessful 
at first, prosperous afterwards) .-•« J. D. H. (Storms are fre- 
quently the nearest when the skies are the most serene).— 
James Eggs (A situation under government will be provided 
for you before long). — J. Brooks (The preceding answer 
equally applies to this correspondent) .—An Anxious Mother 
[Portsea] (Your son is still alive, but in such a remote Quarter 
of the globe that a communication cannot be received from 
him until a year has elapsed).— Fannt Cook (On your ensuing 
birthday expect a favourable offer of marriage).— Gallois 
[Southampton] (Your affection is cordially reciprocated by the 
young lady. You had better, in future, order the numbers of 
"The Astrologer" of Mr. Rayner, bookseller and news-agent, 
High-street). — Delta (We have carefully examined your 
nativity, and find therein not the slightest foundation for those 
most erroneous predictions. These unfortunate charlatans are 
the bane of this glorious science). — Maud (We do not see any 
probability of your ever entering into the bonds of matrimony; 
but content yourself with the assurance that your life, hence- 
forth, will be attended with more comfort and happiness than 
you have ever before experienced^.— M. A. (Yes; she has 
seen the individual who is destined tor her spouse).— W. X. B. 
(In the fourth year from this time you may expect to participate 
in connubial bliss ; the person indicated will be engaged in 
small, but lucrative, undertakings).— R. S. Crispin (Saturn 
was in the ascendant at the moment of your birth ; its influence 
is peculiarly malific. Several directions will appear at a later 
period of your existence which will materially improve your 
position. The proposed alteration in yonr mode of life 
promises well).— Mary Clark (Before two years more have 
merged into the past).— E. Carter (Prospects in the country < 
appear brighter than in town; choose, therefore, the former). 



—A. Baostbr (Unquestionably you will be united) .«-A Lovbr 

SVait until the 17th of August, then write). — Signobah 
defunct).— Elizabeth Douglass (The swA>w flies about 
e globe in search of perpetual summer ; let the instinct of 
this creature admonish you as to your movements. Persevere 
in your present occupation, as such behaviour wiU prove bene- 
ficial ).---Scroogyl (Your speculation will progress well, and 
customers will throng in before one can ejaculate your spon- 
sorial patronymic) .---Scharowskt (Within sixteen months 
your position will considerably change). — J. E. A. (A milk- 
man).— R. S. T. TYour next birthday will bring the desired 
change).— Others m our next. 
To OUR Querists and Subscribers.—- Many letters having been 
received from persons resident in remote places, complaining 
that, in consequence of the difficulty and expense iscurred in 
procuring the work, they have been unable to avail themselves 
of the gratuitous astrological advice we proffer, the following 
arrangements have been made to meet the wishes of our 
readers and the public generally :— All subscribers to " Ths 
Astrologer/' by payment of six months' subscription in ad- 
vance (8s. 6d.), or a quarter's subscription (4s. 3a.), will be 
entitled to a copy, sent every Friday evening, pot</res, to any 
part of the United Kin^pdom, and, in addition, have priority of 
attention in the solution of such questions as they may feel 
desirous of having calculated. All who may, therefore, wish 
to enjoy these prinleges, are recommended to send their real 
name and address wiu the post-office order for the above sum, 
drawn in favour of our publisher, to our Office only, and, at 
the same time, state the initials under which they should be 
answered in the ** Oracle." Strict honour and confidence 
will be observed, and the utmost attention maybe relied upon 



GENERAL NOTICE TO OUR READERS AND SUB« 
SORIBBRS. 
Early in August will be ready, complete, with title page and 
index, Vol. I of *'Thb Astrologer," handsomely bound in 
crimson cloth, price five shillings, and forming one of the most 
interesting and complete works on the Occult Soibmcbs extant 
All the back niunbers for the completion of sets have been re« 
printed, and, without any extra charge, can be obtained either 
direct fVom tiie office, as below, or, by order, through any book- 
seller and newsvendor throughout the country. With the en« 
suing volume will be given some choice and rare extracts from 
hitherto unpublished M.SS., as an earnest of which we may 
proudly point to the series of papers now in publication^ a«d 
detailing, fbr the first time in a modernised garb, the method of 
preparing the Philosopher's Stone, the Elixir of Life, ftc. ftc, 
carefully digested and elaborated from the scarce works of Dr. 
Dee, Raymond LuUy, Heydon, Friar Bacon, Oeber, Agripps^ 
Ptolemy, Paracelsus, and other eminent Astrologers, Alchymists, 
and Rosicrucian Philosophers. The sublimity and purity of the 
creed inculcated by the articles in this work, the Interesting 
nature of its disclosures on subjects not embraced by the columns 
of any other periodical, the gratuitous assistance It affords to 
those in doubt, difficulty, and anxiety, and the accuracy of the 
astrological deductions for the future guidance of individualB, to 
which thousands can at this moment gratefully testify, all tend to 
establish a claim upon the notice of the public, of which if they 
fail to avail themselves, no blame can be possibly attached to 
the eonductors of ** The Astrologer." Early orders for the 
volume are requested to be given as soon as possible, in order to 
prevent disappointment. 



*«* All letters and eommutUcatlons are requested to he addressed 
to " The Astrologer,** 11, Wellington^treei North, Strand, 
London, 



London: Printed by S. Taylor, George-yard, Dmry-coort, Sdand. Pob* 
liihed by RichaRD RADCLtl»^SPOND» it 11, WiHinftOn-ilriH Kdhh.SlniDd; 
aod aold bjr Vkk«riy SIraoge, dcavt, Bcrger, PurkcM, Ckuwolti BarUi, and all 
BoQksellen. 
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[Prick Twopencb. 



THE UNSEEN DWELLERS IN UlE VDOBUNDS. 

Chahmikg legends have been conjured up from Uie remotest 
ofprinuevalday nbout cerUin elfin creatures which were sup- 
po^ to inhabit the forest scenery and people the wUd herbi 
with serial life. Suqli were the reveries of our ancestors, 
which gradually merged into those delicious embodiments 
of f^ncy called the "fiiiries," and reduced the dim suspicions 
which had been formerly entertained with regard to a species 
of spiritual populace among the woodlands to a mere reality 
and matter-of -fiict. Insomuch did these poetical creations 
fasten upon the popular mind, that the peasant no more doubted 
of the existence of Titania or Oberon than he did of that of the 
rabbits in the adjacent warren, while the upsetting of a milk* 
pail or the breaking of a porringer was invariably attributed to 
the mischievous agency of Puck. Unhappily, it has become 
too much the custom, uow-a-days, to lidicub these eccentric 
notions, and to look with a fngid eye of pity upon the l^iu>m 
rqjteg of our fore&thers. Now, although we do not ambition 
to become the resurrectionist of a worn-out Ikble, we must ex^ 
press our deepest admiration for those sentiments which un- 
doubtedly originated a dream so beautiiUl «nd good as this. 
No longer does man picture to himself the dim dancing of the 



£iy8 amp^g the sorrel, no longer does he hearken at twilight 
for the faint murmur of their music in the grass, no longer 
does he shake the cherry boughs to see a shower of &iries 
droppiqg firom the blossoms i the mushroom and the green 
circles are shorn of their mystic associations ; the shady brake 
and sunny glade are abandoned only to the liaard and the 
casual deer. Society, on the average, is satisfied with knowing 
that carbonic acid is absorbed by vegetation, and that oxygen 
is exhaled in exchange, that the gossamer upon the dandelion 
is a mere ordinary seedling) caught up upon the rustling surges 
of the wind^ apd sown at random, and not a feather for the^ 
bonnet of seme knight among the elves. On the contrary, 
such conceptions are derided as both frivolous and mawkish, and 
the icy worlding turns him again to his ledger and slate with a 
contemptuous shrug, and leaves the stupendous forests, as he 
imagines, a vast solitude, a region of unpeopled firuitftilness« 
Those, however, who can appreciate, even to a small extent, 
the divine economy which Omniscience eveiywhere displays in 
the ordering of his creation, can readily dispense with the ac- 
cordance of the mere animals in human shape. They can per- 
ceive the matchless amplitude of nature, and the compactness 
with which the Deity has stored its every shred and fibre with 
innumerous lives ; they can behold the prodigal wiWng of the 
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First Cause, and, reasoning by analog, they can look out upon 
each of the apparent yoids upon the globe, and exclaim, ^' This 
camiol be a wide waste of loneaomeness, for God loves the 
voluptuousness of his works ; nor can we suppose that over 
fragments of the world he broods alone,** We have already 
broached this theory when discoursing on the douds, but so 
truthful do we deem it, and so beautiful withal, that we can 
never resist an opportunity of enforcing its belief upon our 
readers. Yes, it is ennobling to our &culties to cultivate such 
hypotheses as this ; it lifts the mind up above the grovelling 
exigencies of a worldly life, it enlarges the scope of our thought- 
fulness, and vivifies the operations of the iimer spirit. A 
creed of this description is, moreover, consonant with right 
reason, and enhirges under the scrutiny of judgment. Im. 
pressed with the accuracy of our deduction, that a chasm of 
nothingness, in the midst of so much glowing profusion, is 
an anomaly that jars upon the intellect as an impossibility, 
we are assumed (at heart) that the arid deserts of Arabia, soli- 
tary as they appear to the outward senses, are rife with un- 
seen existences. How much more conceivable is it, there- 
fore, that the glorious and umbrageous woodknds which are 
scattered with such beneficence over the territories of the two 
hemispheres are not, according to the popular supposition, 
abandoned only to the intermittent bands of wolves and jackals, 
but are rather haunted by myriads of invisible and admirable 
creatures !— that these fiintastic legends of the older times 
about the fairy frequenters of the green dells are not simply 
chimerical and fabulous,, but are, on the contraiy, evidences 
that our ancestors entertained a vague conception of the actual 
state of things ! Under this aspect, the loveliness of our leafy 
glades are enhanced a thousand-fold, for we then revel in the 
consideration that our pleasures in those verdant nooks are 
partidpated by multitudes of unseen but sentient beings, and 
that the same delicate foliage of the chestnut and the whortle- 
berry that screens us from the efiulgence of the stmbeams, 
forms the resort of more lofty and purified spirits. These cir- 
cumstances would, moreover, account for the origin of that 
excessive and mysterious gladness which thrills us to the very 
heart, and brims up to the eyes in a *' stress of marvellous joy," 
when alone among the underwood of thie silent trees. Then, 
stirred at the credence of the vicinity of our mute and mystic 
companions, we are enabled more fully to rejoice in the deli- 
cious majesty of the branches, and loiter with increased delight 
among these sylvan scenes, when, in the fine and thoughtful 
language of a &vourite poet,— 

**—— Waters lift their silv'ry arms to greet 

The green moss thick'ning rich in noondav sun ; 
Pastures and lawns, and wood-nymphs' quaint retreat. 
Kindling with sprouts, bv thousand dews are spun ; 
From clasping earth sweet herbs and grasses rise, 
Load the fi^sh gale and mix congenial sighs." 



ThK Teuk Ekd of Ivtellectual Cultivation.— The 
highest purpose of intellectual cultivation is to give a man a 
perfect knowledge and mastery of his own inner self, to render 
our coDKiousness its own light and its own mirror. 



A FEW LEAVES OF FATE FROM THE ASTROLOBER'S PORTFOUO. 

I'll not believe that the arch-architect 
With all these- fires the heavenly arches deck'd 
Only for ishow ; and with these glittering shields, 
T* amaze poor shepherds watching in the fields ! 
I'll not believe that the least flower which pranks 
Our garden borders, or our common banks, 
And the least stone that in her warming lap 
Our mother earth does covetously wrap", 
Hath some peculiar virtues of its own, 
And that the stars of heav'n have none. 

■ IBu Bartas. 




ERHAPS the remark- 
able evidences of the grand 
truths of the astral art, re- 
corded in our lastnurabeTy 
have already had their due 
etlecton the reader's mind; 
but wishing to convince him 
more thoroughly, we continue 
our researches. 

Were a declaim er against 
the celestial science to be told, 
that all men were, more or 
less, believers in astrology, he 
might, probably, feel inclined 
to scoff* at the veracity of the 
speaker. Such, however, is in 
reality the fact ; for all men 
are subject to the clmnges of 
the seasons, the ueriodical re« 
turn of heat ana cold, light 
and darkness, which, as well as 
the ebbing and flowing of the 
tides, are the most prominent 
parts of judicial astrology; 
jilanelary influence being in 
these universally felt and 
admitted ; and thus far all men are astrologers. Changes in 
the weather, and the various phenomena which affect the 
atmosphere, proceed from the same cause, which is neither 
more nor less than the positions, asj^ects, and configurations 
of the stars. 

To the same source are readily traced, the dispositions, 
habits, and fortunes, of individuals, as well as those mighty 
events which cause kingdoms to rock and reel to their centres ; 
those which originate the foundation of new dynasties, which 
give rise to new laws, customs ; and, in short, those causes 
which, acting by gentle or opposite means, " raise the beggar 
from the dust to sit with princes,*' which pull down the pnde 
of the lofty, and make or mar all earthly hanpiness ; for every 
organisetl being in the universe is amenable to the *' skyey 
influences." 

Nothing can prove this celestial influence more than the 
strange succession of fortunate and unfortunate events, ex- 
I)erienced by many individuals. Some there are, who glide 
quietly through life, floating upon the stream of time like a 
boat on the waters of a broad and tranquil river, carried on by 
an unruflled tide of prosperity, and lighted to their journey's 
end by the cloudless sun of ha|)piness ; others, again, are to be 
met with, whose star seemed to rise in clouds, to hold its 
course through storms, and to set in blacker darkness than that 
which gave it birth. The whole lives of some individuals are 
but a iQ^miibld succession of continual disasters, trif^ls, lahour% 
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and disappoiotmentfl. Thoumnds, to whom not anj blame 
can be attached on account of injudicious or improper conduct, 
are injured, and eventually ruined, bjf a strange and sii^lar 
concatenation of circumstances which no human prudence 
could prevent. Certain times and seasons are found to be 
more than usually disastrous and evil to certain pe#|;de ; a 
iatalitj frequently runs throu^ whole families, numbers of 
whom frequently die together, through the sympathv in their 
horoscopes. Some seasons are notoriously remarkable for heat 
and dryness, wet and cold ; at other times malaria, floating, as 
it were, in the air, causes unusual mortality. 

The brute creation, the insect tribe, the vegetable world, 
nay, even the shell fish at the bottom of the un&tbomable 
ocean, feel and succumb to the effects of this occult influence, 
inherent in the stars. To ascribe such events to the will of 
Providence alone, is merely an equivocation. Providence, 
no doubt, by its divine will, rules over all things ; but we are 
not the less honouring it by unravelling the mighty machinery 
of the stars and planets, which are the secondary causes in the 
hands of the Almighty to govern the universe. Providence 
wills it to be so : this we grant ; but these are the means by 
wliich it effects its sublime purpose. And who shall gainsay 
the power of Him who holds his midnight counsels with the 
wide-snread book of Heaven, where the God of light and truth 
has len the impress of his own image ? 

Ye stars ! bright legions that before all timel 
Camp'd on yon plam of sapphire, what shall tell 
Your burning myriads, but the eye of him 
Who bade t]m)iigh Heaven your golden chariots wheel ? 
Yet who earth-bom can see your hosts, nor fed 
Immortal impulses— eternity ? 
What wonder if the o'erwrought soul should reel 
With its own weight of thougnt, when the keen eye 
SeeafiUe within vour track of sleepless glory lie I 
For ye behola the mightiest. From that steep 
What ages have worshipped around your King. 
Ye heard his trum{)et sounded o'er earth's steep ; 
Ye heard the morning angel's o^er it sing. 
Upon that or6, above me quivering, 
Gaz'd Adam from his bower in paradise ; 
The wanderers of the deluge saw it spring 
Above the buried world, and baiPd its rise. 
Lighting their lonely track with Faith's celestial dyes. 

Doubtless, it may be affirmed that there is an advantage in 
learning, both for the usefulness and the pleasures thereof. 
There is something (as a great writer observes), ^ positively 
agreeable to all men— to aU at least whose nature is not most 
grovelling and base, in gaining knowledge for its own sake ; 
all this kind of gratification is of a pure and disinterested 
nature, and has no reference to anpr of the common purposes 
of life; yet it is a pleasure— an emoyment; while the prac- 
tical uses of any science or branch of Knowledge are undoubtedly 
of the highest importance ; and there is huxUy an v man who 
may not gain some positive advantage in his worldlv wealth 
and comfort bv incx^sasing his sUxk of information.*' Even 
the mere gratification of curiosity, the knowing more to-day 
than we knew yesterday, the understanding dourly what 
before seemed obscure and puzzling, the contenipLMtion of 
mieral truths, and the compounding together of^ different 
Uiings— is an agreeable occupation oi the mind; and besides 
the present ei\^yment, elevates the feculties above vulgar 
pursuits, ^purifies and refines the passions, and helps our 
reason to asmiage their violence.*' Hence, the utility of judicial 
astrology ; since the calculation of a nativity presents a most 
scienUnc and ingenious, as well as curious process, so admirable 
in all its parts, and so beautiful in itself (leavin|^ truth even 
out of the question), as to strike the mind even with wonder. 
The data on which the astrologers' predictions are founded 
being mathematically and philosophically deduced from an 
analysis of the cycles, arcs, and evolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, as they move forward through the ethereal fields of 
celestial space. Astrology is, in feet, one of the most sublime 
of all the sciences, and it shines forth with unblemished lustre 
when apnlied to the sublunary fetes of mortals ; since it not 
only leads us to examioe our own fellings, but willy in almoat 



every instance, afford consolation in the afflictions of this 
transitory life ; and this, too, by lawful means— as lawful as 
the most innocent amusements df society. 

And here it may be fearlessly inquired, who is there among 
men that would not ask concerning his future fete, did ho 
bdieve in, or were he in possession of, the means ? Even the 
most cursory retrospect of our past life would furnish us with 
numenms instances, where the po^suon of a little for^nght 
might have had wondrous efficacy in the promotion or mitiga- 
tion of disasters or troubles— cases wherem a little sudi know- 
ledge as astrology fiimishes by reading the stars, would have 
been invaluable. And it is well knovm to the students in this 
art, and worUi noticing in these pages, that there is scarcely 
an enterprise, or specubtion, or indeed any concern of human 
life, whether relating to subjects of weal or woe, sickness or 
health, marriage, travelling, life, or even death itself, but a 
skilful astrologer can give a tolerable and, in most cases, a cor- 
rect presMe of the leading events thereof and its final termi- 
nation. Cowards may, indeed, shrink from the mere contem* 
plation of the fete which awaits them; evil minded persons 
may dread discovery and retribution; a few sceptics may 
doubt ; and fimatics or bigots may deride ; but the sun still 
shines in the heavens, the moon still holds on her refulgent 
path through the starry firmament ; and while these splendid 
monuments of astrology remain fflitterinff on high, even as so 
many glorious landmarks, the aenial oF the art is vain and 
superfluous* 

Even the common world 
Teems out with things we know not; and our mind, 
Too gross for us to scan the mighty wholey 
Knows not how busy all creation is. 
A rdiearsal of the records written on the roll of antiquity, 
as with a *' living pen," furnishes the most elaborate proofe of 
this extraordinary power possessed by a8trol<>ger8. Cowley, 
the celebrated poet, writes thus :— 

Tis said that in the natal hour 

The stars of Heaven have wondrous power ! 

The planets bright in goodly show, 

Govern and rule all thmgs below ! 

'Tis said Uiat prophet, pnest, and seer. 

All honour the astrologer. 

And well we know that legends old 

Have oft. of seers and prophets told ! 

In the reign of Darius Hystapsis, King of Persia, flourished 
a celebrated astrokiger, whose name was Gjamasp, suoaamed 
Al Hakim, or the Wise. The most credible writers say that 
he was the brother of King Gushtau, and his confidant, and 
diief minister. Dr. Thomas Hyde, in speaking of this 
phUoeoi^er, cites a passive from a very ancient author, having 
before told us that this author asserted there had been, among 
the Persians, ten doctors of such consummate wisdom as the 
whde world could not boast of the like. He then gives the 
author's words— ^^ Of these, the sixth was Gjamasp, an astro- 
loger, who was the author dfa book, intitled *' Jumda Gjmas- 
pis," in which is contained his judgment on the planetary con- 
lunctions. And therein he gave notice that Mohammed should 
be bom ; that tbe Magian religion should be abolished, &c. ; 
nor did any astrologer ever come up to him." He also wrote 
an accoimt of all the great ooi^unctions of the planets which had 
happened before his time, and which were to happen in suc- 
ceeding ages, and wherein the appearance of new religions, and 
the rise ol new monarchies, were exactly set down. 

AJbumazar, a professor of judicial astrology at Bagdad, in 
the caliphate of Almamorem, became wonderfully famous. 
He wrote expressly from the Persian astrologers, and, it may 
be, fix>m the works of Gjamasp. 

The appearance of a comet determined the intrepid and 
ferocious Timour, in the midst of his quarrels with Baezed 1., 
to decide for war. He was at first impelled by terror to pre- 
pare the means of avoiding a rupture with the Othomans, 
when he consulted Abdulliui Lissan, at that time the most 
skilfiil astrologer of the East, and desired his opinion respect- 
ing the tendency of the comet. The astrologer declared that 
this phenomenon having appeared to the west of his dominions, 
And of tbe constellation Anes, could only have an eyil influence 
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in regAtd to ^t ettesAm, fihd that it nfftHged the utmost 
disasters to the Othomaxi empine* Aelyilig ott this prediction^ 
Timour determined immedfiKtely upon w$ar, refusing ever3r 
land of accommodation, and enteied, at the head ef a po#erfiil 
arOiy, the dominions of the emjHire. T^ coneeauenees of 
this war between the two heroes <« the likwt are well known ; 
as abo the du^siters which b^ei the Othoman Monarchy after 
the fetal battle of Angora. The astrologer's predictions, in 
their exact fUliilment, tbus became matter of history. 

The lifh of Mohammed II. ttffbrds a stiiking instance of 
astral fltill; the ^Irokiirers foretold that his rt^ should 
become illustrious in mauers of conquest c these ptedlctions 
had a power^l e^t on th6 projects of Uiis rtonan^, who 
becatne the conqueror of Constantinople, the destroyer of the 
Greek empire, and ohe of the most iliutftlious princes of his 
ikmily, fbr genius, taien^ and erudition. 

In tfaerdgh of Selitt^ !!• (I8TS), there apbeered a comet, 
which had Uie bri^tnesto and magnitu^ or VenuHk This 
excited his apprehiensdons, Which were augmented by the pre- 
dictions of his astrolqjers, who declared that Ums phenomenon 
announced the cabmities Which excessive rain would inflict 
upon the empii>&. Forty days afterwards, says the Mstorian. 
^'they ihiagined themselves threatened with an univeraai 
deluge.** Incessant ndtis overflowed hit dominions in £urope 
and Asia ; laid Waste thtee of his chief dties ; towept away on 
all sides, "men, cattle, houses, and rendered intnrassabley daring 
several weeks, the bridges and public roads. This predictiGai, 
which is well authehtrcated by liSlstorians, affords a striking 
instante t)f the siiu^ukr skill posseiBsed by the AMtbfan astro- 
logers, and how astonishingly coireet thos^ rules must have 
been on which their ore8i^;es weine fbundedv 

In the writings or NostEadamutf^ tjie fiunoiM Gallic astro- 
loger) ore to be feimd almost evei^ impcn^nt event that for 
centuries post has takett place. One of his most fimiouis 
predictions, which was propii^ed and piinted ftill tteee yeam 
before it happened, was that relating to the deatb of Henry ll. 
of France, who was Idllea at a tournament^ ^y ]^ntgomerie, 
by an unlucky thrust in the eyp) through the giit bars of his 
royal feshioned )ielmet. The woods of the proohecy were 
*' that the royal lion would be slain (en cage d^or) oy a thrust 
which would put out Ids eyj/^ Nostradamus flourished about 
the middle* of the sixteenth century, and in his book it 
is distinctly prophesied, that '^in it99 the Christian religion 
would be abolisned in iBVance, and many of the nobles and 
clergy put to death." This is ifeally a iWnderfal circumstance, 
and enthrdy unaccountable by afty ottieir HiaM oiefelitSfic 
principles^ when it is considered that the prophecy wias made 
about 155^, lOfr near 242 yeani before the event. 

Antiochus Tibertus was ohe of the most fiimons osl^logeft 
of the ^fteentli century ; and although his death Wiw very tin* 
happy, yet his singuli^ predictions x^der his naftne tmtnoital^ 
iseeing that they are attested by the ttuxit ere<fillible histories. 
He was a native oft town in Bomagtta: iaterti^ officer 



carried him to Pat^s, where he studied : and where, foUowinj^ 
the bent of Ills genius, he^ipRed hSmsen to t%e occult seic^Kles^ 
or rather to ail the branches of l^t secret and curiond art 
called natund magic. 

Considering, in hSu own mind, that this science had tieen 
decried from its having been Aiostly in the hands of boM, 
ignorant, and profligate persons, he HKjvttht to i^estc^ it M6 
its former cremt and repute, by giving it all the advtotages 
that could be possibiv derived &om ph;f6ic», maithematHis^ 
natural philosopny, and tiie fine arts, of WmCh h6 was a perfect 
master. The pains he took in this respect wet^ attefldled wi^h 
rather more success than he anticipated : %» mUch, indeed, fliot 
before he quitted France, he had attained * veiry hijjh repu- 
tation, and was considered as the x^vere^ itttrologe^ of die 
day. 

Upon his return to his native country, wlMH«\|ia)^ sort of 
knowledge was in the highest repute, he fbund it necessaxy, 
for his own security, to ingratiate himself with some Sf the 
petty tyrants, or little pnnces, that were possessed ot iSie 
several cities and territories in Italy. No^ it was long before 
he gained the confidence of Pandolpho MahiteBda, tit tntd^ tkae 
^▼ereign of Remini, with whom be lived in iSte gt^test ease 
and credit. His reputation wts ^ddy taiaea to 0u<^ » 



height (as well by the curious books he published, as by 1 
"• " " r of his predictions), that hit hoi 



the 
happt verification of many of his predictions), that hi« house 
was continually thronged^ either with visitors, who wm per« 
sons of distmctton, or clients who came to him for advice ; so 
that, in a r^ short time, he amassed a competent fortune; 
and ai he was esteemed^ eourted, and beloved by persons of 
the highest rank* h6 might according to appeanjnces have 
pMDdsed himself a comforUble journey through life, as well 
a peaceable old age. But fiite <to whose decrees Antiochus 
Tibertus was no strange), hod, it seems, willed otberwiae. 
In a word, he has esUilished his fame to posteri^' by three 
strange, vet incontertable predictions : one with respea to his 
most intimate firilend; another, in regoid to himself; and the- 
thiid, relating to the prince, his patron. Each of them wholly, 
impixibable at the tine when the^ were delivered : all of them 
inocrutabte, by the rules of human policy or prudence i and 
yet all exaca;ly aoBomplished. 

This frffind (£ his was Guide de Bogni, one of the ffreotest 
captains of his time, as well a» one of the bravest aadboldeat 
mett that ever lived* He was very earneot with Tibertua tg 
reveal to him the secret of his destiny. After cownderaWft 
relucUnce, tins maa*er of his art dec^red that Gmdo would 
certainly k)se Us li& by 1^ hands of one of his best fri^da, 
upon an iil^^rouiided auspiciott. Some time after this Tiber- 
tus calculated his own nativity; and made no scruple of de- 
claring that himself was fated to lose his hefd u]Jon the 
scaffbW! Pimdo&S>> his patron, would likewise have his 
horoscope calculated, which Tibertus would willingly Jiave 
declined ; but, finding it impossible, he would not ha^^ the 




ventured to aoquaint him, that after sutifermff ] 
would die in the common hospital at Bolqgna ! , . - ^ 

Not long after this, Guido was made command^-lii-chief of 
Pandolpho*s army ; upon which the Count de BenHvoglio, who 
was fether-in-law io that prince, wrote him a letter, in which 
he assured him '^*that he had made a shepherd 6f a wol£ and 
that Guido was actively ihtiiguing with the Pope, and had 

S remised to deliver up the city of Uemmi Whenever he 
esired it." The tyrants of Itjalv were never men of much 
discernment, and toereforethe PfJhfte Panddfi), aa Boon sw 
he had this infortnatiOn, mode a great entfertammcnt, to which 
he invited all its favourites, ajnl, among t*e r^, Guido, and 
Tibertus the astrologer. At 'Ais supper GuMo was Mobbed 
(exacth- as tfc* Utter had p«e<ictcd), and, « it was ^Mpeeled 
that TOertris, *h>m hi* gMtt i*tim«y with hitaA, night hvre 
had somesharein Uieconspiracy^iWiwasdirfrfmtoteadung^ 
and loaded with irons. It may easily he imagined Uiat 
ribertus passed his time vfery wapleasairtly m this <temal 
«hiation, imd therefbre it wfll not be de^ed surprismg, 
when it is stated, that he ^deavoulwi to «eiz» the fiist 
opportunity of escaping wMohofiewA. It seansthegoojerto 
tAose tare Tibertus was com«»SttJed hid a dai^^er at «n. 
gulariy mild and gentle mannetts whoiiii hie at leMthpersiiaded 
te ftoSishhim wia the means -of breaking out of his diiBgeon 
into the Castle Ditth, fre» whence he might e«d? escape. 
In the interim, Count BenHvogUo had dlocorrered ^ «e 
irifoimotioh iie gave his retotion was Hl-ftttnAed* and of«« 
hfe sent hhn an account as soon 9b it wto hi hispoiwr ; at whm 
neti^s SPaniolfo iras greitly afflected, and gr*ev«d at hts late 
rash and cruel weastBes. IfwiMthoweveir, impoa*k towcal 
his unfortunate general, Guido, from %he grav^ l«t be a»e 
instant orders tfial Tibertus rihoidd l»e set ait liberty. The 
persons Who brou^t these ordcfrs can*e ju* a(t Hie ihH <tf 
night, and, Grange to say, i*ecisely at the time Ch«t IIk 
asfipotoger had forced Ms passage ^^ the dfteh, wfiei^, aHer 4 
^Kght seardi, they fbund Witt. When this was temft-ted «o 
ttie tyrant. Ids former suspicions tetumed tipoB Wm wkh 
redoubled tigour; and re<x)llectii» al the «ame ilme jiie 
prediction or Tfbertus, that he should be ^leprived of te 
patrimony before his death, he concluded that the^rUt !«&»- 
tnation could not be groundless; btrt that, wiraout douH, 
tJie astrologer must be Concerned in some snch p e inkiou s <fc&- 
sign. To fi^ee hims^ tberefoie from theae apprdvensioiis, he 
gave orders thtft, the nelct momh^, TibertU8&WiM%eMieiided 
iy^!Sn?6 "die "ii^nsQilil ^lat^; which was 'Mcotdinj^ dottet ^^ 
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thus the second prediction was verified, in a manner oquallj 
strange, and out of the reach of human foresight to penetrate, 
unassisted by the rules of art. I/et us noir proceed to the* 
fulfilment of the third prediction, which took jnace soon after. 
It -is (o be observed, 4hai thoiM;h the intelligence of the 
count proved false with respect to the persons concerned, 
which very probably was the result of his own suspicions, yet 
his information was right enough in the main ; for a conspi- 
racy wnfl acctueilj carrying on, to place the city of Remini into 
the hands of the Pope ; and it was accordingly seized by the 
Due de-Valentinois not lone after; but m the conmsion 
which this occasioned Pandoipho made his escape. He fled 
tta some iiam horn place to place, vigonmsly pursued by his 
eneaies, and meeting (as » generaU5r the case witk tyrants) 
wHk very few taew : at le^wth, having endeavoured to show 
dissension among his own children, he was aAMOidentd by them, 
Md ^ else ; inasmuch that, fiiling iU of « languishing disaafin 
at Bologna, where nobody cared for him, he was at last 
earned to the hpflpital, where be dragged out his days in penury 
and oain, and at last died there ^Etctly as the astrcdoger had 

Thedeaih of Willian, the Earl of Pembroke, was foretold by 
LAdy Davy, from his horoscope, to happen on his birthday, 
in 16S0 (which is mentioBed in RuAworth's cattectiom^. 
When evening came, the earl ehecrftilly todc notiot ''bow 
well be wms ;*' saying, ^ he would for I^ady Davy's sake, never 
trust afiemale prop&tess agata.*^~He was, Botwithstandnig, 
ftund 4ead in his bad next monuiig t 

If these fhcts are not sufficient to excite tlie *Utenthm of 
the incredolous, we would point cot to their notice the ob- 
vious eflfects o# that dread celestial messenger, the ** blazing 
Comet,** which was never more plainly exemplified t^ian in 
the Ufe and fiortunes of the now (mrmless, but onoe puissant 
conqueror, Napoleon Bonaparte. Without tracing his career 
of fiime to his forlorn end, be it first of all remembered that 
he was bom in August, 1709, and for several months pre- 
ceding his birth the northern negions of the heavens were 
visited by one of those blazing messengers of fiite; and without 
foNowing his dteps to the summit of his fiune, let tis pause 
a moment to b«old hinp Ait)<m it, surrounded by majesty of 
his own creating. H vnseff^eatedon t*e throne of the world ; 
Spain on his west, t^e aJlotted^portion of one brother ; West- 
phalia, of another, on his eastAm quarter ; HolUnd on his 
north, having the third for her ^ng; and on his soath, witii 
the crown of Kaptes, was deck^ the husband of his sister ! 
At every point were his militny dukes and minor relatives 
posted ; and the valilll^ of M solid greatness seemed ratified 
tjr his ftlustriotts marriag^ with the Archduchess of Austria. 
CjouM anything huntan appear more stable than the monarchy 
of France in IBll ? But at the meridian of his glory a comet 
of prodigious character came to witness his eminent station ! 
Retnminfc from its perihelion, that magnificient luminary be- 
came -feintly precepttble at the beginning of September, ISll, 
at which time it had acquired «(r of celestial North latitude, 
and was then vertical in the latitude of Corsica, and the 
wmthem extremity of natural Prance ! Its splendour con- 
tintied to increase, until it had reached 48® of latitode, at 
which time, bhudng wHh unspeakable splendour, it hovered 
upon the latitude of Paris. Having traversed the heavens m 
such a track as to reign vertically over every point of latitude 
from south to north of France ^let it be strictly noticed that 
its highest degree of lustre was at that precise time when it 
was on the meri^aii and zenith of Paris at noon-day !),!t 
asain retreated towards the sont^, retnunng back a^n the i 
whole of France, until it vanished over the latitude ofCorsica. ' 
Can any reflecting mind fail to associate the appearance of , 
this illnstrious messenger of the skies with the fee of Na- ! 
poleon f Let it also be ren>embered. that during the few latter 
weeks of his life, wlnlst the spirit of his mortal existence was , 
gndttaNv evaporating, the same blazing star of <ate again 
appeared, as tJumgh it came a bartc launched on the calm wide : 
a^ure sea of heaven to meet his soul expiring, and bear it hence 
to its reabn of rest ! Let its errand be what it might, these 
facts are certain,— that at his birth it ministered ; it came [ 
ag « i >> Mid testified his fiHse $ ^ooe mwe it came, to beMa i 



upon his bier ! Reader, we would have thee reflect on the 
foregoing, and thou wilt doubtless come to the conclusion 
that a mighty power is, for wise purposes, given to the stars. 



TWILI8HT. 
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Ves, there*s a si>ell in twilight's hour, 

Of mjBtMit of cesistkn power ; 

Threiigh the mind its magic eiiarm 

Sheds a soft, a soothiag bairo ; 

0*er the soul it flings a chain, 

Bringing in review again 

Thoughts and scenes we deemed luid ^d. 

O'er which perchance our hearts have bM ; 

Vet throu^ memory's glass now viewed. 

And twilight's hour of solitude. 

In more soft and meUow light. 

They cross our spell-bound memory's ttght* 

Strange and mystic twilight, thou 
Coofst the poet's pacdied bn>w ; 
In thy shade he pondering aita. 
Through his mind a strange dmr 
Of the world's contempt and woe. 
And he feels the keenest throe 
Of disi^pointmemt —then anon 
Wanders he in Helicon ; 
In fancy jprasps his lyre, and wooes 
Once a^n the truant muse ; 
Twilight soothes his feverish brain. 
And Hope resumes her sway again. 

Mystic twilight ! in thv beam . 
Much I love to at, aoa dveam/ 
To muse on all the hopes and fears 
Which have cross'd my by-gone years; 
Or with hope*s fond earnest eye. 
Dart into futurity ! 
Giving to the forms of air, 
Which in dim and gloom are there. 
Forms of beauty— minds cffire. 
While my bursting heart's desire 
Is to pierce the murky gloom. 
And to know aiy future doom ! 



£:ouir8CL.-*Pitdi upon that course of life which is the most 
ezoelient, and custom wiU render it the molt ddightfld.— 

HuMAV Time Pizce»— The fi)llowing sizigular account 
appears in a recent number of a French work, the ^^Bibliot^ue 
Uxkiverselle." J. D. ChevaUey, a native of SwitEerland, a^ 
sixty-seven, has arrived at an astonishing degoee ef pevfeetion 
in reckoning time by an internal movement. In his youth he 
was accustomed to pay great attention to the ringing of beUs, 
and vibratioBs of penduluma, (uid by degrees he acquired the 
power of continuing a sucoesion of int^vals exactly equal to 
those which the vibrations or sounds produced. Being on 
board the steam-boat on the lake of Geneva on July 14, 182S, 
he engaged to indicate to the crowd about him the lapse of a 
quarter of an hour, or as many minutes and seconds as any one 
chose to name, and this during a conversation the most 
diversified with those standing by ; and farther, to indicate by 
the voice the moment when the hand passed over the quarter 
minutes, or half minutes, or any other sub-division previously 
stipulated. Tbi^ he did without mistake, notwithstanding the 
eserlions of thoseabout him to distract his attention, andd^iped 
his hand aXlH^cvticlusion of the time fixed. His own account of 
it is thus' given :-^**1[ have acquired by imitation, labour, and 
patience, a movement -.which neither ihonghts nor labour, nor 
any thing can stop. It is similar to that of a jiendulura which 
at each motion or goipg and returning gives me the space ot' 
three second, so t|iat twenty of them make a mtnute, and 
these I add to others ci 
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Being PredicHons qf the ChUif Events from Week to Week. 

The rerifications of our past predictions, amongst which are 
conspicuous the conflagration of Smyrna (occurring on the very 
day prognosticated in No. 20). and the increased mortality 
amongst the aristocratic and legislative^ortion of the commu- 
nity, cannot fail to strike the most incredulous with a con- 
vincing awe. For the ensuing week we anticipate a curious 
disclosure connected with railway matters, |and a few heavy 
instances of defalcation, that will, if we err not greatly, draw 
the attention of Parliament to the subject. Now beware of 
fires in the agricultural districts, and expect to hear of great 
distress consequent upon an increase of price for food and a 
decrease of wages for the honest handicraft of man. Liabourers, 
and those in the employ of fiirmers and landholders, will suffer 
much this month from injustice and privation. A steam-boat, 
most probably one plying as a liner between the port of Liver- 
pool and America, experiences a derangement of its machinery, 
which will lead to serious results. Several casualties in the 
coal-pits of the north are indicated by the planetary aspects 
towards the conclusion of the week. 



THE ASTROLOQER^S CALENDAR. 

^ Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations qf the Weather, deduced/rom Planetary Influences, 

Tuesday, August 5th.— Fair. Good for love or marriage. 
Ladies ph)8per. 

Wednesday, August 6tL.— Fair and windy. Travel, con- 
duct business personally. Op. i. houses, &c. 

Thursday, August 7th.— Fair. Buy no railway shares, nor 
invest money in things of speculation. 

Friday, August 8th.-.Cloudy, with distant thunder. Do 
not transact business with public bodies. 



Saturday, August 9th.— Cooler, but fidr. Surgeons and 
physicians may be consulted. 

Sunday, Au^t lOtb.— Fair ; rain at night. Expect strange 
news and new vudtors. 

Monday, August 11th.— Warm, dense atmosphere. Evil 
for commencing new works of art. 



LTHE 6REAT 'ALGHVMIGAL AND R08IGRU0IAN 
MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. 




PART I. (cONTINUBD). — THE MULTIPLICATION OF OOLD ; 
PREPARATION OF THE PHILOSOPHER'S SILVER^ COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE TINCTURE OF CORALS; THE TRUE SOLU- 
TION OF pearls; &C 

E have already initiated our readers into 
the formation of that renowned, but here- 
tofore obscure, and somewhat &bulous, 
production known as the ^Philosopher's 
Stone.'* The chimera has been disclosed 
as a veritable reality, the impalpable has 
been actually touched and handled, the 
masquerade has been, for the first time, publicly abandoned, 
and the substantial form, which it previously concealed, has 
been displayed in all its grandeur, and all its nakedness. Ac- 
companied by our attentive readers, we have described, with 
the most elaborate particularitv, the ingredients and the 
process by which the olden alchymists manu&ctured that 
most marvellous and potent of all compositions, the stone 
which was to transmute and reduplicate all the other grosser 
metals into pure and admirable gold« As must have been 
remarked, during the perusal of our former paper, the system 
(which required to be carried out with such implicit and inex- 
orable accuracy) was so tedious in its duration and so delicate 
and complicated in its action as to render success almost an 
impossibility. With an imagination susceptible of that nervous 
enthusiasm, which is so requisite for the performance of any 
important achievement, the searcher after gold had to combine 
a constitution of iron ; for nothing scarcely short of steel thews 
and sinews could sustain the midnight watchings which were 
absolutely necessary in the execution of this task. It must, 
moreover, be remembered that these watchings were always 
done in the still agitation of solitude, over a furnace heated to 
a most debilitating^ temperature ; the experimentalist breathed, 
for many hours m succession, an atmosphere chai^ged with 
noxious vapours, while his brain was excited to an unhealthy 
extent by alternate anxiety, and hope, and trepidation. And 
when ihe reader has combmed with these exigencies the awe 
inspired by so august and secret an experiment, he will acknow- 
ledge that the ol»tacles which retarded a success^ issue were 
almost insufferable. We must, likewise, mention a circum- 
stance that, in many instances, baffled the endeavours of the 
philosophers, namely, that some of the details in the operation 
were but imperfectly known, and hence, a minute too long in 
the crucible, or a second too little in the reverberating fire, 
have possibly destroyed the realisation of a dream which it took 
years to picture. Even when the endeavours of the alchymist 
have proved triumphant (as it has been solemnly attested that 
they have, by divers learned and religious men) when the 
glittering metal has gleamed amongst the scum and froth 
within the retort, when it has fallen at his feet in heavy yellow 
lumps, we can readily imagine that, in the excitement and 
glorV of his accomplishment, the seer has forvotten the precise 
gra<iations of the performance. And thus he has, undoubtedly, 
marvelled and bewailed his fote at the folse results of a second 
attempt, the secret fleeing from hb grasp at the repetition,— 
so much depend* upon an accidental feUcUy of manipulaiknu 
Amongst other instances of success in this wonderful under- 
taking, we may be permitted to mention that of Count Rus^ 
'^ uppermost hill-master," in Steyer and Carinthia, two pro- 
vinces of Upper Germany— who is reported to have transmuted, 
with a single grain of tmcture, ** three pounds of quicksilver 
into pure gold/* firom which was cast and struck a large coin» 
about the ttize, in circumference, of our croim pieces, but thiee- 
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quarters of an inch in thickness. Upon one dde of this medal 
ivas stamped the adjoined inscription. 



935 




w^hile upon the reverse side were the following, still mor6 
memorable words, 



at Prague, 

On Ht am of 3ianuar|||» 9«9. 

one t]bottf(attl» $(ix jftunDtel^ ant) forts|| 

tltjlbtt in tf^e pxt$tntt of Uf^ 

%snxti> iSdtuttm iW^a{e$(ts^ 

Jpnt^inanl) 



» _ 

In pursuance of our pnknise to exptn the various rajrsteries 
of these Alchymistsand RWcrudansiitas condensed and explicit 
a manner as possible, we will first enumerate the beneficial 
jiualities of the philosophic^ne when used as k medicine, and 
immediately afterwards re^me the contents dF tb^ too-little- 
known and most precious manuscript work hy Dr. Dee, from 
whidi our foregoing section (published in last ^i^eek's '* Astko- 
I.OOB& »') was compiled. 

The philosopher*s stone was believed to be a most powerful 
and penetrant remedy for every description of disease. A 
single graia, when swallowed, was acknowled^E^ to interpene- 
trate the body like a divine air, drmng therefrom everything 
pernicious and substituting everything braefidal. It was 
conceived so materially to improve a man's frame as to make 
him, m the emphatic expression of the ancient writers, "a new 
man, preservii^ him without any accidents to his age, until 
that period which was fixen by the most High, for corUra mor- 
tern remediwn non ett,'^ 

Once more the balsamic odour stealeth round the chamber, 
the weird lamp is relit, the impenetrable curtain, which, for 
P**^ j*^'. '^^ screened these portentous secrets fi^m the 
world, agam nseth, the wand pointeth a seoogo^tine into the 
laboratory of the alchymiat, the voice of the entombed philo- 
soimeris again heard :— 

" § b.—Haw to Make an Ounce of Gold out of Half an Ounce. 

"Take spirit of salts and rectify it with spirit of wine until 
it become sweetish. Pour this upon the spiritual cold of a 
purple cdour (the fiirmation of which has been alrSidy de- 
scribed), and it wiU simply extract the soul or sulphur rf the 



gold, without touching the body thereof Now, the sulphur of 
gold doth ffraduate silver into gold, yet no greater quantity 
than there hath been of gold. But the body of gold, whi(^ 
must be as white as silver, being reduced upon a cupel with 
Saturn and a little copper, recovereth its colour from a white- 
ness to a rich yellowness, its property is restored in like man- 
ner, and U ali becometh good gold." 

•* i c.—The Phihtopher's Stiver. 

*' Taking common salt, and ouick or unslacked lime, reverbe- 
rate them together in a wind lurnace wiUi the strongest fire ; 
extract the saltpetre with warm rain water, coagu£te it to 
dryness, mingle again with it fresh quicklime, reverberate it, 
extract again, and repeat this for a third time. Take then calx 
of silver (after having prepared it by dissolution in aqua fortis)> 
and mix it with the prepared salt. Putting this into a glass 
phial, pour on it the common aqua fertis, such as the gold- 
smiths use, made of saltpetre and vitriol. Draw it off by dis- 
tillation in hot sand: pour on it fresh ac^ua fortis; and, having 
it likewise, repeat this a third time, givmg at last veiy strong 
fire, so that the matter in the gl^ may flow very well. 
Allow it then to cool of itself in the furnace, and the silver 
will become a single piece of a transparent blue. Extract this 
with vin^;ar, until you can extract no more. £dulcorate that 
which is extracted, so as to cleanse from it everv particle of 
salt. Coho^te vine^ upon the dry sulphur, till it appears 
like unto a sd|mhire. Reduce the same silver into simUl nfings, 
add to it its weight of salammonia, and sublime it in a glass 
body, when th^jdoaiu^nia willAarry with it the sulphur of 
luna, of a marveliaus pleanm^ky colour. Put this sublimate 
into a glass dish, eohlcorate icwell with distilled rain water, 
and the salammonia will be separated. Dry the sulphur of 
luna, put it into a little receptacle, pour on it good rectified 
spirits of wine, set it in heat for twenty-four hours, and the 
spirit of wine imbibeth the sulphur of luna of ajlne transparent 
Uucy Uke a sapphire or uUra-nuirinet and leaveth some few feces 
behind, which must Jbe separated and skimmed away. This 
soul or sulphur of l^na, otherwise called the philosopher's 
silver, was conceived to be peculiarly efficacious m dispelling 
restlessness and wakeftilness during the night-time. ^About 
five or six drops of a tinature prej^red in the above nnnner, 
and mingled with a ^blet of generous wine, caused all moomy 
and mournful reflections to vimish like dew — ^vapour befer^the 
fece of the God of Day; and, administered in simihur proper* 
tions, it rendered the somnambulist quiet during slumber. 

" § d.-^The Tincture o/Coralt, 

^'Take red corals, break them to pieces, pour on them a com- 
mon spirit of salt, and the corals will be dissolved. Draw off, 
by distillation, the spirit of salt, and jbdulcorate the residue 
carefully. To one mark of this powd^, take half an ounce of 
common sulphur, pulverised, and haj^ng muigled it together, 
reverberate the mixture until all th/ sulphur oe burnt away. 
Grind an equal quantity of camphor with the corals, and bum 
the camphor likewise away. Tnfpn^edulcorate the corals well, 
pour upon them highly rectified Spirits of wine, dkest them 
^r eight da^rs, when the tincture of the corals will elevate 
itsdf^ and go into the spirits of wine. Pour off what you have 
extracted, after that draw off from it the spirits of Wine, and 
there remaineth the tincture of corals behind, in tbe bottom, 
Uke a red /at oil of oUvei. 

*^ This essence was regarded as a wondrous remedy against 
madness ; six drops in a spoonfiil of wine caused insanity to 
disappear, comforted the brain, enlivlned the faculty of 
memo^r^Jiairibhed misanthropy, sweetened the blood, imparted 
9. gloivno the heart, and made the spirits buoyant and cheerful. 

•« § e.—The Solution ofPeark, 

"Taking some excellent verdigrease, grind it small, then 
dissolve it in distilled vinegar, pour off the clear, and throw 
awa^ the feces. Pkice the clarined vinegar in a glass vessel^ 
distil it off to a thickness, put it in a cold place, and there 
will shoot from it a fair vitriol. Turn this vitriol into another 

§lass, and, pouring on it highlv rectified spirits of wine, 
issolve the vitriol therein to the greatest extent possible ; 
separate the feces from this compound, and afterwaras distil 
the spirit of wine likewise to a thickness. On your settiDg 
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tliif agtiii in a cold pl««e, the vitriol iMioeteth once viore. 
flaying a ccompliahed so mocb, tou witl turn the ritriol into a 
glass body, ana, by means of di^Uation, draw of the phlegirt in 
Bahieo Maris, till the matter beoone dry ; hereupon, iAe it 
out, put it into a glaas retort, diatil i^n with a stronser fire 
in fland, and you wiH on>taln a pMant yinejpar. In this 
vinegar dissolve as many pearls as its strength will permit, Ibr 
this particular defcription of vinegar is most potent as a dis- 
solvent ofpearls, loosening up their substance, but not their 
shells. The pearls being thus melted down, draw off the 
vinegar in Balneo MarisB, till the pearls be very dry indeed ; 
upon which you must edulcorate them in rose-water. Put 
these pearls thus prepared into a glass vessel, pour some 
spirits of wine upon them* digest them in gentle heat for four- 
and-twent^ hours, and there riseth a pleasant liquor firom the 
pearls, which doth mount and swimmeth ujion the spirit of 
wine, like unto an aqua viUe made of cinnamon. This pour off, 
together with the spirit of wine, and keep. So divine a quin- 
tessence of a most precious jewel, as may naturally be sur- 
uised, was deemed of yore a very medicine of magic and 
infallibility. Somewhere about half a spoonful of the impreg- 
nated spint of wine, with merely four or five drops of the oil 
floating upon the top, was imbibed. This was presumed to 
dissipate swimmings m the head, vertigo, whatsoever is hurt- 
ful to the eyes, hummings about the tympanum of the ear, and 
rheums in the bnun.** Nay, in the express language of the 
antique manuscript before us '4t imparted comfort to the 
heart, strength to the very marrow and bones, and w^, more- < 
over, a most precious treasure against many distempers." ] 

The interval of silence and of darimess hath again oome \ 
u^on the astrologer in his weird solitude. ^ 



THE MUMBER UKUL 

F all the numerical obtrao- 
ters none is of so much dia- \ 
tinction, or ao worthy d our 
oonsidention, as the mys- 
terious and aacred triad. 
THREE forms the characteristic and repre- 
^sentative of the noflt sublime and awfUl 
truths of wliidh we luive any knowledge. 
Not alone is ft in a remaitahle manner 
connected with nnmdane drcuaistances, but it 
soars up to the very essence of the First Cause and 




OURES OF mSMin BT HKiiEinss. 

" ■ Can stich thiiigs be? 

And overeome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?"— -Macbeth. 

MESMEaisK, sharing the fiite of all other syatems, has been, 
and is, vigorously asMoled and stouachiy defended b^ those 
who, from prejudice or reeaon, subscribe to its doctnnes, or 
deny its assert^ powers to exist, and one need not be surprised 
to find both of these positioM most tenaciously held and most 
resolutely defei^ed ; for, as forming one of the many hypotheses 
which mankind have to discuss, there is probably not its equal 
in pretensions, presumptive or establlsbed. That by its in- 
fluence a gentnl bodily languor or indisposition to exertion— 
frequently veiging on that peculiar semi-amorphous state 
hitherto supposed, wherever its existence was determined, to 
indicate an abnormal condition of the cerebral organs — may be 
produced, few will deny who have paid a passing attention to 
the '^Mesmeric exhibitions." Tnese exnibitions, although 
they may not have tended to advance the interests of Mes- 
merism as a system based on scientific principles, have never- 
theless established the fact, that, by a certain apposition of 
bodies, there is an influence propagated and received, by which 
the mesmerising body is aolfi to produce in the body mes- 
merised, nolens voknt, such a general inactivity or unimpressi- 
bility of the nervous system, as that it shall be unconscious— 
or, at all events, not exhibit the usual symptoms of conscious- 
ness — of pain, irritability, or titiiation, when such sufficiently 
powerfiil injuries are inflicted as would, in the body conscious, 
cause sufiering, inconvenience, or at lest spasmodic action. 
And if Mesmerism coukl ** oo flardwr 00,*' even this would be 
abundantly enough to form a line or demarcation between 
established fiict and wUd conjecture, and opens a wide field for 
discussion and experinient. — ^And discussion and experiment 
can alone detemune whether in Mesmerism there lie the 
seeds of a acience which, ripened by the midnight toil of 
philosophers, shall in due season spring up into a tree, yielding 
not alone blossoms and fragrance, out fruit of a value noc to be 
imagined by this generation. 

Dating the present era of Animal Magnetism from the pro- 
mulgation of its doctrines by Mesmer in his own land, but httle 
success seems to have attmed his eariy endeavours to prose- 
lytise ; and perhaps, but for that influence in hif^h places, which 
enabled his opponents to procure a decree of banishment against 
him, there would not now be occasion to discuss the merita of a 




incompounded number, a number of perfection, a most power- 
ful number." According to Pliny, the leeches used, when called 
in, of old, to spit with ffirec deprecations before administering a 
potion to the patient. Corporeal as well as spiritual, things 



consist of ^ree— b€>ginning, middle, and end. All time is wondered at that his doctrines should and many converts, not 

comprised in three — ^past, present, and fiiture; all magnitude* — '- -- ^ »— "^ -- ^^ '- — '— * 

is contained in ^r^e— line, superficieft. and body; every sub- 
stance consists of //treff— length, breadth, and thickness. M^- 
ri^ing were wont to consign the world to the disposal of three 
Invisible princes— Oromasis, Mitris, and Araminis; which 
m^y be r^^rded as the types of the body, mind, and spirit. 
There are three hierarchs of angelic apirits. There are three 
poweia of intellectual beings — wiU, memory, and understand- 
ing. There are Viree quatermions of heavenly signs— fixed, 
movable, and common ; and also of houses — centres succeeding, 
and falling. There are, moreover, three lieads in every sign, 
and three lords of eadi tnpUcity. TKeie are three graces 
aoKingst the heatiien goddesses; tlmx &tes; three fyx)e^i three 
judges ; Cerberus with three heads. Three theolqpcal virtues i 
•*-£th, hope, and charity. Three d^rees in the social system ' 
—king, lords, and commons. Three particularities in the 
hiMuan frame — brain, heart, and digestive organs for tlje 
thought, life, and nourishment of man. Three degrees of 
comparison — positive, comparative, and auperlative, together 



journeyed 1 , 

*^ all things by turns, and nothing long ;*' where, as tqe humour 
was in his favour, he was w^oraed, fSted, and established as 
the guardian of the health of the court of l«ouis the Sixteenth. 
Possessing the influence of a court-physician, it is not to be 



only in Franoe, but in other countries also, our own amoq 
them* But in these latter little if anv progress was ma< , 
whilst in France a commission was estabushaa to inquice into 
the pretensions of Mesmerism and report thereon. Accord- 
iii)gljr,in the year 1784r— the same year that Mesmer quitted 
Paris to seek restored health in the most rational manner 
IMissible,— by chamje of air, scene, habits, and diet, — either 
because he lacked nuth in his own science, or because no one 
could be found possessing enough of the magnetic influence to 
afiiact him— 4be commission, coaqx>sed of several of the mpst 
eminent mediaU men of Paris, tt^ether with some non-medical 
members of the Academy of Sciences, met and investigated the 
matter submitted to their acUudicntion. 

Meanwhile of wonders the books are full; vondecs 
calculated not merely "to make the vulgar stare," but 
to arrest the attention and interest and occupy the thoughts 
of thinking men. Amon^t these, few are more remarkable 
than those af the cure of insanity by the raagoetic infiuenoe ; 
and fewer it may be added, are the respects in wnidiMesmfirism 



with o^er instances which it would require three times our ] could wdl be Ukely to prove a blessing than in the cure or 
i^ape to i»u)uot. Ianeyialicppfthati»dde8i^pce»e»f#adqw, '«rt^feU<>fintriaiwr- 
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tual greatness i5eom its i^^t.*' A most CDtious case of this 
kind is related by Dr. l^te, in his ''Manuel Pratique du 
Magn^tisme Animal;" from Dr. SpiUan's tnmslaticB of which 
we extract It :— 

'* In the month of August, 1819, Mr. Grooswijck, of Rotter- 
dam, aged twenty yetrs. was attadced with epUeptie fits. These 
fits frequently returned, and assumed such a degree of severity, 
that in the month of October IbUowini^ the patient passed into 
a state of frenzy and madneasi Four strong men were scarcely 
able to hold him. Placed, by way of precaution, in an alcove, 
he broke with his own hands a strong camp-bed $ the doors of 
the alcove, though secured with great 'strei^, fen to pieces 
under his violence ; they were obliged to reconslruct them 
three times. 

*' During the months of Januarr and February there was a 
little calm, but the first of Hardi his madneas broke out anew, 
and the patient demolislied every thing he ooMld lay his 
bands on. 

*' After having exhausted, without success, all the ordinary 
resources of the medical art« the last physician they had con- 
Mked, tlie tamed M. Zander, took advaatwe ofamne moments 
of calm to itaduce the patient to let htmsetf be magnetised ; I 
wan csUed in. At my first visit, thoi^th I had been informed 
of all the previous drcuraatances, I was struck with astoniaih* 
neni and fright on aeeiM the fimoiia state ef tlMs young man, 
and the havoc whicfti he had cmnnvitted. I could not but 
recoil at the idea of risking my own existence !n my attempt to 
save him. an attempt^ too, that was to all appearance hopdbss. 
I mcceeded, how«v«r, in caimmg my nwn emoiMUS before the 
persons who were present at this visit,and I made up my mind. 
The feeling of my dutiea to humanity* the desire of restoring 
SSI vnfertnnalie roung mmi to his <1iacennatot(e fenaily, the 
ambition to vindSoate the honour of my proissskm, uried me 
to the resolution of despising every personal daoiger, and of de- 
voting myself to the destinies of my patient. 

^ On the foUowky day I uidertoek mj Ant operation. By 
the effect of magnetisation, the patient passing into the magnetic 
sleep became oama *, Imthe expenenoed a dxagj^ng setisation, and 
convulsive movements in the arms and 1^^ joined to a sense of 
flattering ov«r the en(^ body. The tongue prcjadted €ram the 
nKmthJMM though hei«tamedhii4ntellectiialfec«iltics^cifcum- 
stance which I asoertained by the mgns he made to me for the 
purpose of answm^ some questions I puC to him, he was oom- 
pWtely deprived of speech. Dresdhtt the explMrion of his 
madness, the tettible effirat of which f had constantly befere 
my e;jre8, I sometimes «alm«d the mcftien of the nervwyand 
sometimes left )iim his free oomrse, leading him gently to its 
tefmmsttion. 

'"After hcvhig riefft the magnetic sleep fer«nelimnr, the 
IKtticnt ttwdke, and extended tis Umbs thvee tiaMs wiili oon- 
siderabte ferce. He had no ooBNMtsnem of what had passed, 
but he fsit himself relieved an4 cottlbited. When t left him 
he Vas in rather a comfertable etate. 

^t continued the mi^nNtiaation for two dm; the magnotic 
!dei9p, wtedi was gradwdiy developing 4tselt; was iitlemipled 
by fhs of frenzy so violent that the patient tore Kb clotbes, 
his bed, &c I dfiowed him to proceed 1x> a certain mctent, «nd 
then abrni^r ifltetnxptinff his fruy, I ^exercbvd en him that 
great magneto force, by Mowing my bivath upon Mm. He 
generally awoke after a magnetic sleep of an liour, odm and 
relieved. The efibct of magnetisation and of somnambulism 
increased from day to day. The mimber Of persons who came 
to be present at the treatment 19cew!se increased daily. Alrendy 
they were reioidng at seeii^ 1*ie esbn sueoeed the violent 
paroxysms. This joy, liowever, was entirely premahnv s %he 
frenzy c/f the patient became so idarming tinft, not only for 
myself, but feir tUX those who were to approach him, the enter- 
prise was extrmndy dangeroos. My magnetic fbrcc, however, 
retained its Infiuence over him. After these operations I 
succeeded in making him pass Into a complete State of aom- 
nambulism. Then it was dedated to me that he t^ould be 
cured only by magnetism ; and announced te me beforehand, 
with the strictest accuracy, the hours and minutes when his 
paroxysms would take i^MO. lobtahiodinthiswaytlmknoW^ 
ledge of tlie danger I fftio<ad1aM(e4omioo«ite«^S0alsoofthe 
means of preparing myself to meet it ?— *' AUsc ^ighfcier idne 



days* magnetamtsom ike eritickl moment for the patient and 
for me was deddedlv approaching. He foretold to me that in 
three days he should faatFe a parorrsm of ma dne m which was to 
last for two hours and a half.—* This frenay,' taya he to me, 
' will be so violent, that I cannot anawcr for the'danger you 
will hvre to incvr. It is a grnt task tdr you to undertake my 
cure. When my madnem will oommeooe to devebpe ttaoM^ 
vou must allow it to so on for twentl^ minutes, and then it wiH 
be excessive; but afier having burst the daers, you moat 
anddenly throw yourself upon me, and stop my paiwxjrsm. I 
do not dare promise vou that this great effort will succeed; 
but if you do not undertake it^ there is tmt a hope for me t I 
must inevitably perish. The only means ne m a t wng forme I 
have aow t<^ you; but mind, in no case will you get o«t of it 
without sttflering.' He became silent for an inatant ; ami then, 
with team in his eyes, he asked me, * Will you venture to 
undertake itr I was moved to the verjr soul; I had to 
sustain the stm^ggfe of a thousand different impreasiona which 
alternately boerated my heart I took mv reaohition. «Ia 
thenmne«fOod,beitao!'Iexckimed. The poor young aum 
aeiEod my hand, kissed it with transports, exp r eased Ins 
gmtitude to me, and adviaed me to tell him aothing on hia 
awaking of what had occurred in his magnetk deep. — The 
dreadea dav appeared ; at Ave ia the morning X repmr to Mr. 
Crooawi|ck^lMHi8e, o cc o mpa n s pd by the worthy surgeon, Van^ 
ir^enmg, who, under aU these psinfiil drcumatanoea, feitii- 
fiiUy affbnled me his aid and assetanoe. Thoudii my heast 
was oppressed, I foraaed my plan of conduct. I took offmy 
cmvat m order aaot to be stmngled » i took a cordial, and 
preparad for the attMrk. A aix o*ciockt the moment predicted 
by the patient when ia^atateof somnamhulism, the paraxyam 
commenced. The madman set up a frightful howling; he tore 
the ^thas about him, the bedclothes and his shurt. The 
twenty aaimites vrere nearly elapoed ; we took away the pieces 
of tindior which barricaded the«9orBof his room* andaU around 
me took a precipitate flight. I remained alone : Uk door of 
the apartment was shut on aae. At a distance I contemplated, 
not without horror, the fri^^btftil figure of my phrenetic paOeot, 
l&e to afaodeiis boast ; his tongue lumg out of his mouth, and 
his handi were dkooied towards me like the claw? of a tig^ : 
hii ooMBtenance was really frightftil. The fetaJ moment was 
oome* tba battle must begm. Collecting ail my foroe I spring 
on the unfortunate feUow, 4nd seize him bv the fihoulderB* 
Tliere we are pitted, one aoainst the other, like two spiteful 
enmnies ; heoebses me alaoby the ahoulders, and the struggle 
ooosaMAced. Tim earth aeooaed to aink beneath my foot, my 
baarstaod erect OB my head. I aroused my ooun^, blew mv 
breath on the poor madman with all the intensity I could,* 
knowing by experience that this means gave me most power 
over him : I had the |p»od fortune to triumph. This terrible 
strmgla, wdaoh I skotch with difficulty, had lasted but five 
minutes, when the patient fell on the ground as if absolutely 
dead : he was in t£o maminlir sloop . I fell myself miite 
exhausted by his side. My clothes were torn to pieces. * Kest 
a little,'' amd tiie sommmibttfist to me ; Hwo more violent 
paroxysms are stitt to follow ; I shall apprise you of it by 
malmg the sigBal with niyhand . . . .^ M. Dr. Wagoning 
and the dderbrother of the unfortmiate patfteat oameln. I 
bad scarcebr recovered from my exhaustkm, when the patient 
gave the Iktai skmaL Theae two gentlonen had to support 
tae by the loins ; »e patient, in Ins frenzy, made every effort 
to aefee me tjy the throat; it ww onlv by the intensity of my 
Wowmg that 1 succeeded in keepiuff him suificiesitly removed 
from me to prevent him firam aatismng his nge. Let an^ one 
figore to liunseff my sttuation; I was Jurt oo the pont of 
yielding, when all at once this paroxysm was checked and a 
cakn supervened. Aftersome minutes* rest, the third parexyan 
was m anife s ti n g itselfinaform still move alararing than any 
of the pr«;eding. I passed once oMfre thraogh the t^rible 
ordeal, hot came off victorious.—** It was Hhmaif^ that the 
evil was now ourmounted; stovady they were shedding team 
<^joy, the patient himself was coveting my hands with the 
BMI9C aideort kisaea to testify his gratitude to me. Alas! w« 

o'closk 



htA conjured away but the least portion of the rtorm. 
orAnary magnetisation, and the amne ^y at al u i en 
before noon, the hour m which I magnetised him, the » 
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bulist predicted to me, that for three consecutive days he 
would De attacked with madness and hydrophobia ; that the 
third day the evil would be at its height ; that if on that day 
before four o*clock in the afternoon he had not drunk water 
three times, his ruin was inevitable. The first two da3rs 
passed away under frightful circumstances. The unfortunate 
m a dman was more dai^rous than ever : he broke the strongest 
pieces of furniture with His hands, demolished the chimney- 
piece and the window-sashes, at the risk of tumbling down the 
wall. The terrors of the third day were beyond all conception; 
the maniac called for drink the third time ; I take the vessel, 
but he upsets it, fidling on me in order to pull out my teeth. 
The &tal hour was going to strike ; all was lost. The unfortu- 
nate man continued his demolitions, always without hurting 
his hands, his only instruments. He is often going even to 
break the door ! We are all on the point of running away, in 
the conviction that we had done every thing that men could 
do in order to save him. Four o'clock is just going to strike ! 
but the thundering voice of the unfortunate man crying out 
three times, * Drink! drink! drink!' strikes our ears with a 
feeling of inexpressible joy ; I run up to him, present him the 
cup ', he hesitates, refuses ; I exhaust all my magnetic power 
on ium, and he drinks. 

'* Nothing was yet done. In the course of our ulterior mag- 
netisations, some days after the last trials, he predicted to me 
three other paroxysms, still more terrible, which would occur 
at different epochs, more or less distant. * He would be saved, 
provided I could continue on him the same treatment.' These 
three crises really did occur in frightful progression. The 
unfortunate man was encompassed by a copper girdle, to which 
had been affixed an iron chain, festened by strong hooks to a 
stake fixed in the ground. In the first of these crises he demo- 
lished everything that the length of his chain allowed him to 
reach. Beibre the second, he was placed in a house which was 
in a state of demolition. Nothing could resisfhim . More than 
two hundred persons came to be witnesses of this formidable 
delirium. The day preceding the day when the third crisis was 
to take place, the patient was removed to Schiedam, to an un- 
inhabited house ; and there, attached to a long chain, which 
was fastened to a solid block, he could vent his rage on the 
thick stone walls. At Schiedam every one was in motion ; 
here, as at Rotterdam, the police were at my disposal, and I 
had great need of them to keep oider among the people, whom 
curiosity or the idea of seeing a miracle had brought firom all 
parts. The last three crises were ^t over as the preceding. 
When restored to his reason, the patient still experienced some 
nervous attacks, which were soon calmed by magnetisation, and 
the paroxysms went on diminishing by little and little, and at 
length returned no more. 

'*'This interesting young man enjoys perfect health, and 
joins to a calm mind the full possession of his intellectual 
feculties." 



Humming of Gnats. — It appears very probable that the 
humming noise emitted by the gnat when fiying about in 
a dark room is useful to the insect itself, for, as it would 
be differently modulated according to its distance from, or near- 
ness to, surrounding otyects, it may have the effect of pre- 
venting its injuring itself by knocking a^nst obstructions 
to its flight. As a proof of'^the great difference in sounds 
ari^iing from even but trifling causes, we have only to take 
a card in hand and whistle against its edge at a little distance^ 
and then a greater distance, and then against its flat sur&ce at a 
greater or less distance, and we shall observe that the tone 
widely differs under each of these circumstances. Now, if we 
suppose that the gnat knows, from either instinct or experience, 
that sounds tiius differ according to such circumstances as the 
above, it may learn its situation in a dark room by the variation 
produced upon its piping noise (which may thus be as service- 
able to it m the darK as its sight in the day time), and avoid 
breaking its wings, or otherwise hurting its by flying against 
anything in its way. In the same manner, probably, one may 
explain the utility of the cockchafer (Melontha vulgarisjy 
the dung-beetle (Geotrupeg stercoraria), and many o^er 
insects. 




In which all Queations from Correspandenti are answered 
gratuitously y in accordance with the true and unerring prin-' 
dples qf Astrological Science. 

To OUE Q0KRI8T8.— This department of our work involves the solulioii 
of " horary questians," so called from a figure of the heaTcns beuBj^ 
erected for the hour in which the question is asked, and from the indi- 
caitons manifest in which the corresponding answers are denred. It 
will, therefore, be absolutely necessary for all correspondents to specWf 
the exact haw and day on which they commit the question to paper for 
our judgment, and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science wiU necessarUy occupy consider- 
able time which he is willing to devote, without reward, to ben^t the 



and foolish curiosity. AH subjects on which they may be really anxious^ 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new u^ertaking 
?rith advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out <«>>"•«» 
to week. AU communications addressed to " Thb Astroloo bb " will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given m the 
oracle. . 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Somros.— There is yet another inscmtible property aboirt 
dreams, not enumerated in our correspondent's catalogue; and 
this peculiarity is, perhaps, the most startling and imac- 
countable that the mere materialist or infidel meets with in his 
metaphysical and physiological studies. We allude to the 
extraordinary fact, that new characters and incidents are 
encountered by the dreamer; people, whose features he has 
never seen in this world, but with whom he holds so ^atmral 
and uninterrupted an intercourse night after night that he be- 
comes, allengUi, perffectly acquainted with their di8position8,and 
would recognise them instantly were they to meet in actual 
life. A wonderful and authentic instance, to this effec^ is 
extant in a thin quarto volume published during the years 1811, 
1812, and 1813, by a physician who had attended, durmg 
several months, the individual upon whose mind this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon was developed. The patient was a 
young girl who, from a spinal complaint, was afflicted with a 
most miserable deformity and contortion of the limbs; and 
this young creature recounted to her medical adviser, every 
morning, the dreams with which she had been haunted during 
the preceding night; dreams of such a marvellous symmetry 
as to induce that gentleman to note them down from the bps 
of the unfortunate female. These very visions constitute the 
mass of the book which we have mentioned, and the bemra, 
who are therein depicted, are so stranffely natural, while the 
incidents follow and originate one another in such a probable 
and likely manner, as to render the work quite a miniature 
novel, in its way. at the same time that it is a psychological 
curiosity. In this narrative the patient herself figures as the 
heroine, while a tall, dark, handsome, man (diflferent, in every 
respect, from any one she had ever seen, and really quite an 
original, in his way) is the hero. This man appears m nearly 
all her dreams, and is a marvel that would puzzle our cor- 
respondent. 

MooH IN Libra.— The child will recover, you will have to re- 
move, and probably next year will bring your direcUons lor- 
waxd to mainage. 
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£. B. (Cl^lteidiAltt.)— 'The penual of our Our correspondent's 
letter has afforded ns the most sincere gratification, since it is 
an eTidence at once of her interest in our labours, and of the 

. general appreciation of our intentions and our endeayours to 
disseminate knowledge and good-will among our fellow- 
creatures. We have a little rose-bud of gratitude to tender 
to the "voung Mesmerist" through whose kindness we hare 
gained the introduction of E. B. The Astrologer could ex- 
press his acknowledgments still further if E. B. would favonr 
turn with some effusion of those talents and accomplishments 
which she has so blushingly enumerated, but the mere posses- 
sion of which is an honour to her mind, her industry, and her 
heart. Gould our gentle initialist favour us with a further 
communication ? Let her rest sure of its receiving our earliest 
attention, and. the strictest confidence of secresy. From the 
recent misadventure in her correspondence a series of unfor- 
tonate misunderstandings will result ; but a personal interview 
with him would dispel all doubts, and reinstate her in his 
affsctions. If this interview can be obtained her anxieties will 
be removed : the union will take place, and her calamities 
will, on the whole, be dispersed. We cannot, however, write 
with any degree of certainty of precision unless £. B. can 
oblige us wiUi more details. 

J. P. (of P. C.)— Promotion is in store for you ; but your per- 
severance and patience, already severely tested, will have yet 
to be ciUled to your support under the delay which will pre- 
cede your advancement to a higher grade in your calling. The 
fates have been playing sad tricks with the thread of your 
destiny hitherto ; they have been knotting it and singeing its 
fnil substance to a meagre tenuity : your life will, however, 
be lightened up by the sunbeam of prosperity. Gird up your 
loins for a struggle ; there is a triumph for you, visible even 
now upon the horizon. 

E. DB B. — An unavoidable accident prevented the publication of 
an answer to your foimer inquiry; and your first communica- 
tion having been mislaid, you must favour us with the hour in 

. which it was written. As to your present question, we can 
satisfy our correspondent with the assurance that a situation 
will be obtained, but nol before several unexpected circum- 
stances have occurred. Remember, however, during the de- 
velopment of these temporary calamities, that the plum which 
has been attacked by the bills of those marauders, the linnets, 
is always the sweetest to the palate. 

Ophelia (Rue).— Thanks to the Lady Ingram for the introduc- 
tion of so welcome a correspondent ; thanks also to the gentle 
Ophelia for her courtesy. We could wish to assuage your 
sorrows, but, alas ! cannot venture to buoy you up with a'too 
delusive hope. His unhappy career is not ended, but he is 
weU nigh irreclaimable. Still do not despair. If you do not 
receive a singular intimation respecting him within the seven 
following adumbrations of our satellite the moon, write to us 
again ; but we foresee a certain change at that period which 
would tend to ease the sufferings of your mind to some extent. 

Aloms). — She will be above the ordinary stature slightly; 
amiable, a good housewife, and — a brunette. Alonzo will see 
that we luive enlarged the scope of his very reasonable 
cariosity, as we are ever anxious to satisfy those who combine 
eagerness with suavity. 

Blanchb Fisher.— Thou wilt be happy in the attainment of 
thy desires, but not in the way anticipated. Follow up thy 
profession with zeal and earnestness, and victory will be the 
consequence. Take a lesson of assiduity from the perse- 
verance of that somewhat loathsome insect the spider, whose 
industry is not interrupted by the sudden gust which occa- 
sionally destroys its web, or the fallen leaf that entangles its 
delicate meshes. 

QABBiBL.--We feci it onr duty most strenuously to recommend 
yon tiot to abandon your present occupation ; the plant which 
grows sturdily in its original position often withers on being 
transplanted. Ponder well on this advice before you make 
any definite movement. ^ As to your interrogation whether we 
can allow of a personal interview with any of our correspond- 
ents, the Astrologer takes this opportunity of assuring all such 
applicants, en masse, that the extraordinary demand on his 
tbne precludes him enturely from such a proceeding. If one 
W9n grantedt the appointments would be interminable. 



E. D. W.— The (general aspect of your natiyity is propitious, 
though we caution you against perils on the water, several of 
which are indicated. We thuik you for the interest you . 
testify in our labours, and regret the announcement of our 
publication had not previously encountered you in your ram- 
bles. The Astrologer is hopeful that those who have already 
experienced the benefit of his gratuitous astral advice will do 
all in their power to let others partake of this most beneficial 
knowledge. The hearts of all our intelligent querists will tell 
them that so trifling an acknowledgment of our labour is 
incumbent upon them. " Tell it in Goth ; publish it in the 
streets of Askalon,** 

J. S. B * * ♦ ♦ N.— Our reply to your first inquiry is in the 
affirmative ; H. A. B. will continue where he is at present, 
but remove sooner than either anticipate. 

Syntax We regret that you did not fully perceive the force 

and emphasis of our late symbolical recommendation. Now, 
however, we would wish to impress upon you the absolute 
necessity of your continuing in your present position, sus- 
tained by the assurance that such a line of conduct on your 
part is the best that can be adopted. Though the nut of the 
cocoa is rugged and hard, there is a toothsome kernel within, 
and a genial milk in the kernel. Thus, though your present 
fortunes are somewhat gloomy, proceed with courage and 
resolution in your occupations, and time will prove fraught 
with recompense; for the nut that drops from the branch, 
prematurely, never ripens. Weigh our remarks, and act ac- 
cording to their dictates. 

Zoroaster — Your aspirations are most cordially appreciated by 
us, and we rejoice to think that our sentiments are so fully 
reciprocated by our readers. In former numbers you will per- 
ceive many directions for the guidance of those who are desirous 
of becommg disciples of this lofty science with the authors 
particularly recommended for perusal ; these you had better 
follow, not despising the more antique as bygone and obscure, 
or discarding the more modem as too cmmerical, for there 
are beautiful and very laudable peculiarities about each. At 
the same time you must be cautious in your selection. As for 
yourself, it will be advisable for you to procrastinate the 
union nntil you have obtained the promised advancement. 
Make every arrangement in yonr power for the completion of 
this necessary preliminary, and your marriage will be both 
speedy and fortunate. 

Aristides. — It is with singular pleasure that we receive commu- 
nications of this nature, giving us the gratifying assurance 
that our endeavours to combat mere materialism, and all its 
prejudicial antipathies, have not proved futile. Our corre- 
spondent here confesses that, before the perusal of our publi- 
cation, he '* rejected everything that was not palpable and 
tangible," but that, as we have "strongly contended against 
these notions in our leading articles," they have been gradu- 
ally dispelled; exclaiming in confirmation of these expres- 
sions : — ** What vast fields you have opened to my view, 
wherein I find materials for the enjoyment of the beautiful 
and good !" and " how meanly I look upon that utilitarianism 
from which I have escaped, to luxuriate in the ideal and spiri- 
tual !" We can only observe in conclusion, that we have 
reserved the inquiries of Aristides for a careful consideration, 
and will shortly give our verdict. 

La Mere. — We do not perceive any indications of immediate 
evil ; the anxiety incident to a mother's love for her offspring 
is too apt to conjure up phantoms of danger which do not in 
reality threaten. The noble personage alluded to will be 
here in time for the summer of the year ensuing. 

J. S.— There is an advantageous change certain to occur to you 
within one month ; but we do not think it will arise from a 
removal. There are no indications at all of marriage in the 
horary figure we have erected. 

Pbnsieroso. — It is with the most sincere feelings of commisera- 
tion that we hear from our esteemed correspondent the 
annonncement of a train of misfortunes which seems to com- 
pletely bafiSe every endeavonri and crush every hope. To the 
inquiry made we respond most assuredly YES ; but at the 
same time we are led, from unerring rules, to predict most 
emphatically a coming change for the better. 
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^.^If jTMi «m emftOlf w^tdi ti^ ff^gmi of oiir teveittloiii 111 
the Eo8ip^Doi»n Mytt^li^e* mi4 stuciy the dire«tiow §nren 
tlievein, you inU pbUwn aU t]i« infofmi^tum idiioh you deeire. 
SOU we are feairA&l Uiat you cm iio¥er eitain the ol^ect of 
youf ambitioQi 9s eucli aocpmpUehmenti require the most indo- 
miUble peneTeranoe, ponrage, aii4 (oriitude. 

The Mowing, with oAer corre^ndenta whoie lettecs cemain 
unanawered, will [be attended to, and their judgneata giTen 
next iveek. "T. PiXiiBB;'' "Fnw n FoafrirroiiiE ;" 
"J. WAit;" ♦•Amcua;" ^Habk;" «ARiw.i" "8.D.;" 
♦•PAtAUBT;" -Miiaon/'&c. &c. 

RECEIVED.— Thomas B. (You are under excellent hands, and, 
after a period of probation and a flew unhappy relapses, will 
recorer. As to your ciroumstanees, the aspect of your nativity 
bodes little (^ood-^aotye with eouragM and re$oluUon.-^U6sK 
Batwas (Within sixteen weeks you will learn something 
definite upon the subject, and that in a straufve and unforseen 
manner; bo not too sanguine).— Emma S. [Weet Hackney] 
(Your misfortunes will be distiipated ; but voa must nerre 
yourself for their continuance yet awhile, and rouse all tout 
energies to effect the desired ameUoratiQn).-*STEy8NS (No, 
to the first inquiry; to the second—Before another twelye- 
month).— Elua C. [^oroughl (There is a prospect of such an 
union within two years). — T. B. [Hamptonwink] (If we under- 
stand the question rightly» Yes). — J. Jomrs [Liverpool] (Will 
our correspondent put the inquirer more explicitly? we shall, 
then, be roost happy to satisfy his anxiety ).~I(. E. B. (Per- 
severe in your present profession, and, with determination on 
3Pour part to overcome the di^pulties of your position, «»od- 
iortune will be inevitable. Avoid a change ^ you weuld the 
bite of tlie tarantula).— E. Milbs (Ip hflth your questions. 
Yes). — Ladt Salv (In twenty^ix pale^dar mont){s : Mer- 
cury).^M. M. ( Decidedly ).—M. A. Symb^ iBristolJ (The 
loss is irrevocable; you h^ve not been deceived in your suspi- 
cions).— p. D. D. S. (Alas t no.).— Skblah (But slight 
expectations must be entertained i ^^^i glean encouragement 
from the grain of barley which, uoqi its very decay, arises to 
a freehand nobler life, and fipuriskes in verdapt luxuriance 
dicing the long summer).— Bmuelinb (No, voar destiny 
augurs better for the futures the tendrils, which have been so 
long climbing in the sombre shadow of the gajcden wall, are 
now fast creeping \o its summit^ and will speedily bask in the 
sunlight, from which it has been so long screened). — T. H. M. 
(Communicate with the (Ares best among your employers, 
when you will hear something to your advantage, and a chapge 
will occur).— M. A. W. (He is ftpt; nor has she any acquaint- 
ance with her destined partner). — W. R. [Birmingham] 
(Follow the wise dictates of your friends; but bo cautious in 
your undertakings, for there are plain indications uf fmud in a 
quarter that you little imagine. The *29th of September).— 
M. M. [l^eeds] (You wii| enter upon a temporary employment 
before you obtain any permanent situation ; the fatter is some- 
what distant and obscure ; certainly, however, not before 1846. 
ArVe haye r^eived two copies of this correspondent's applica- 
tion ; M. M. and B. S. R. ll^Qa art oblivious. But, happily, 
tliy present forgelfulness hath oenefttted the revenue). — 
Anxiety (^o, thou art mistaken ; the ai^swer in No. 23 was 
to another; marry, there are too many Anapieties about the 
world, of which you yourself are an evidence. Know that 
the Astrologer's verdicts are given with too mudi forethought 
and judgment to admit of a second view : his edicts, like those 
of Fate, are irrevocable). — A. C. (Your conjecture is correct : 
you have seen him, and the union will be of ordinary happi- 
ness. Unless considerable gentleness is displayed on your 
part, there will be a tendency to numerous bickerings). — 
Taubds (We are soiry to assura you Uiat the work will prove 
unsuccessful if attempted).— D. H. [You had better continue 
at hoqne; No, to the second quastion).— S. A. Uames (He 
will be changeable in his avocations) .•-^Katb W. (Before her 
23rd year).— E. A., an Etfavi^^R (What ^ou desire would 
occupy too much of our time, as it is impossible, with supn a 
host of inquiries as we receivp eapn week to ei^ier into minute 
details).— H- A. (State ypu^ ^jquiries mqre deftniteW, and 
we shall be h&ppy to satisfy yqu^ curiosity.)— Jane W. (We 
would earnestly pxhort you to combine millinery, in a small 
way, with your present opcupat^on. t\m combi^atiop, with 



exactitude fttid ffitatry, wfll ptottt )Ss6 tt^Mt ^itMMmom 
i^rrangement you could enter into.)— A. A. A. (Yomr quaiuons 
are rather complicated, but we can aeetue you that it is ttost 
advisable for ^u to remain in your present location ; a oom- 
munication with him by letter would oe the most advi8ai4e» 
and would settle the matter at once.)— J. i. f. (Remain where 
you are, at least for the.ensuinc year, within ifhioh neilod a 
circumstance will occur whi^ ^iH determine your fiitttre 
movements.) — Bliza 0. (It will be the former.)— X* X. Y. 
(On the 2nd of September your faf^es will be realiaed.) — 
Hanabl (Tou have seen her, but are ignorant of whom we 
allude to).— WaonAnD (The Bosicmcian MSS. are left at our 
ofllce, and returned with thanks). 

Our next numbas wlU contain the title-page, index, and preface, 
completing our nrst Yolume. 

To OUR QuenisTfl anv SuieomiBBBa.— If aay letters having been 
received iVom personB resident ia remote ^laeea, complaining 
that, in consequence of the difficultjp and expense inettrred in 
procuring the work, they hare been unable to avail tkenselvea 
of the gratuitous astrological advice we proflhc, the following 
arrangements have been made to meet the wishes of eur 
readers and the public generally :— AU subscribers to *' Ths 
AsTaoLQOBB,'' by payment of six months' subscription in ad- 
vance (8a. 6d.), or a quarter's subscription (40. Sd.), will be 
entitled to a copy, sent every Friday evening, pMt/ree, to any 
part of the United Kin^om, and, in addition, have priority of 
attention in the solution of snch questions aa they may feel 
desirous of having calculated. AU iriio may. therefore, wish 
to eivjoy these privUwes. are recommended to aend their real 
name and addiesB with tne post-office order for the abpve aum, 
diawn in favouf of our pablisher, to oim Office ovly, and, at 
the same time, state the initials under which they «hoiil4 be 
answered in thp *' Obaolb/* Strict ^oitour and confidense 
will b^ observed, and the utmost attenUou may be relied Hpon> 



GENERAL NOTICE TO OUR READERS AND SUB< 
SORIBE919. 

Early in August will be ready, complete, with title page and 
Index, Vol. I of "Thb Astrolooer," handsomely notmd in 
crimson cloth, price five shillings and forming one of the most 
fnterestiog asd complete works on the OcoyLT Scibnces extant 
All the back numbers for the completion of sets have been re- 
printed, and, without any extra chlrge, oan be obtained either 
direct iVom the office, ^ below, or, by order, through any book- 
seller and newsvendor throughout tiie country. With the en« 
suing volume will be given some choice and rare extracts A«m 
hitherto unpublished M. 88., as an earnest of winch we may 

Srondly point to the series of papers now in pi^blioation, and 
etailing, for the first time in a modernised garb, the method of 
preparing the Philosopher's Stone, the Elixir of Lifo, Ac. dc, 
carefolly digested and elaborated from the scarce works of Dr. 
Dee, Raymond Lully, Heydon, Friar Bacon, Geber. Agrippa 
Ptolemy, Paracelsus, and other eminent Astrologers, Alchymisti, 
and Rosiorucian Philosophers. The sublimity and purity of the 
creed inculcated by the articles in this work, the interesting 
nature of its disclosures on subjects not emhraeed by the eolnmns 
of any other periodical, the gratuitous assistaftoe it affords to 
those in doubt, difficulty^ and aasiety, and the accuracy of the 
astrological deductiona for the future guidance of indiviauals^ to 
which thousands can at this moment gratefully teati&> all tend to 
establish a claim upon the notipe of the public, of i^ich if they 
fail to avail themselves, no blame pan be possibly attached to 
the conductors of ^ Tbb Astboloobr." Early erders for the 
volume are requested to be gifen as soon aa posaihlei in order to 
prevent disappointment. 
^ ' ,. •• ' . ■ - . , . , .■ ,1 . 'J ■ I 

*9* All letters and communications are rtqucttedto he addrtued 
to ** The Astrologer t** H, WetUngton,^ireet ^ar^h. Strand, 
London. 



r caBaaaaaaaBaaacMaaaaapwMBwwiBf^gawwaSapgpiiBas 

Loudon: Prinlart bys. Tatlos, G«orge-yard, Drary-eoart, dltaod. Pnb- 
Ibhedby RicaASD H*PCLi»fiPoNt», <t 11, W rMfam BH-Hrett M^tfi. eimwl ; 
Md ^ by VIcMrt, fitraage, Clfivf, »fr8»r> Ut\tm» Clfwenll, 9«fta, slid lU 
fiookicllcr4« 
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BEADS FROM THE ASTROLOBEITS ROSARY. 



The thoughts of worldly men are for ever regulated' by a 
moral law of gravitation, which, like the phjiical one, holds 
them down to earth. The bright glory of daj and the silent 
wonders of a starlit night, appeal to Uieir minds in vain. There 
are no signs in the sun, or in the moon, or in the stars, for 
their reading. They are like some wise men, who, learning to 
know each planet by its Latin name, have quite forgotten such 
small heavenly constellations as charity, forbearance, universal 
love and mercy, although they shine by night and day so 
brightly that Uie blind may see them ; and who, looking 
upward at the spangled sky, see nothing there but the reflec- 
tion of their own great wisdom and book-learning. It is curious 
to imagine these people of the world, busy in thought, turning 
their eyes towards the countless spheres that shine above us, 
and making them reflect the only images their minds contain. 
The man who lives but in the breath of princes, has nothing in 
his sight but stars for courtiers* breasts. The envious man 
beholds his neighbours* honours even in the sky. To the 
money-hoarder and the mass of worldly folk, the whole great 
universe above glitters with sterling coin—fresh from the mint, 
stamped with the sovereign's head— coming alwa3r8 between 
them and heaven, turn where they may. So do the shadows 
of our own desires stand between us and our better angels, and 
thus their brightness is eclipsed. 
Beauty, like happiness, is more within our grasp than many 



imagine. We say there is no beauty in this or that, when, in 
truth, there is beauty in ail that comes from the hand of God ; 
and were our eyes not dimmed by looking on the grosser things 
of this world, we should see that beauty, and adore it as the 
type of Him who awakened it. The spirit of him who looks 
has as much to do with the beauty of the scene as the objects of 
that scene itself. A sunny mood is like a sunny beam, 
sheading a summer glory around, piercing through shadowy 
veils into the depths of leafy woods and human hearts, and 
showing forth the secret loveliness unmarked befi>re. What 
one man kicks aside as a mere worthless pebble, a keener eye 
discerns and treasures as a diamond. 

Moments are the most precious treasures we possess, and by 
them most frequently is the &te of man decided. The ulti. 
mate effects of the impulse or accident of an instant will 
frequently give a colouring to the whole picture of our Aiture 
life ; either shadow it with sorrow or brighten it with pros- 
perity. Moments, therefore, ought never to be neglected ; 
they ought never to be wasted in idleness, nor remain un- 
guaJrded by vigilance, for in their passing they hurry on our 
&te, and on their occupation and event our happiness here and 
hereafter depends. 

V He who believes in other worlds can accustom himself to 
look on this as the naturalist on the revolutions of an ant-hi 
or of a leaf. '\Fhat is the earth to infinity — what its duratio 
to the Eternal ? Oh, how much greater is the soul of one man 
thw the yicimitudes of the whole globe ! 
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THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN ASTROLOCV. 

CHAPTER XII.— THE PROJECTJOK OF A PLANISPHERE. 

, T is with unfeigned delight 
^ that the Astrologer knows there 
are manj gentlemen possessing 
(freat mental endowments, and 
having leisure time to dispose 
of, wlio preier to enjo^ themselves with 
these studies, by inquinng into the princi- 
ples, doctrines, and truth, of the astrological 
science, rather than to employ their time 
and abilities in a manner less amusing or 
profitable. Not only does this subject 
require a sound jud^jment, but also an acute and 
penetrating mind : a knowledge of geometry, to a 
certain degree, will he found indispensable. Phre- 
nology, physiognomy, and astrology, will be found 
by experience perfectly to harmonise, and bear 
testimony alternately to each other ; the phrenologist ouirht 
to be an astrologer and an astronomer ; the astrologer ought 
to be a phrenologist and physiognomist ; and the physiognomist 
ought to stud^ both, in order to form a solid basis whereon to 
bimd and guide his judgment. A young person who has a 
desire to obtain a perfect icnowled^ of either of these amusing 
studies, should be well able to delineate his ideas, and have an 
excellent, correct, and expert method of drawing projections 
of various kinds ; particularly that kind of projection known by 
the name of Mercator's, in order to be enabled to make a 
correct planisphere of the heavens, the ecliptic, and the earth, 
bv whicn means the student will be assisted very much in his 
ideas relative to the positions of the planets and stars, both in 
respect of their zodiacal and mundane position, which, if 
properly done, will show the difference between longitude, 
latitude, right ascension and declination, at one view ; the 
practice of the different projections necessary for astrological 
and astronomical purposes will so far assist to render 
the most difficult problem explicit, and so easily imprint 
on the mind of a clever student, that he can thereby, as it 
were, survey the heavens, the earth, and all planetary and 
other significations^ to guide his iudgment therein, and prevent 
him from entertaining any fallacious or ambiguous notions 
which are contrary to nature, science, and truth. In the true 
projection of a planisphere, the degrees of declination are to be 
correctly measured according to number, from a line of tan- 
gents ; the reason I think this necessary to mention for the 
notice of the young student, is, there have been many disputa- 
tions amongst persons, declaring some methods to be more 
correct than others ; the fact is, there can onlv be one true 
method. The degrees measured on the line of tangents will 
exactly compensate for the loss a given angle (with the plane 
of the equator towards the poles) must sustain, if only the 
equatorial degrees are measured from the equator to the north 
and south as a scale of the declinations, which is a very incor- 
rect idea; when the right ascensions and declinations are 
drawn correctly, the student must next proceed to project the 
ecliptic line upon and from the scale of right ascensions and 
declinations ; the said ecliptic line will form an angle of twenty- 
three degrees, twenty-eight minutes, or nearly so, with the 
plane of tne equator. The student will find from tables, the 
right ascension and declination that correspond with every five 
de^es on the ecliptic line, which must be marked with a fine 
point ; a strip of flexible brass, or lance wood, bent to take 
these points ; b^ drawing a line through the centre of all these 
points, it will give the ecliptic line complete ; the right ascen- 
sion will give the place of every degree, which must be marked 
with the signs, &c. &c. The lip'^s on which the latitudes are 
to be measured must be drawn -iirough everv degree on the 
ecliptic line, at right angles with the said ecliptic line, which 
line of latitudes so drawn will point to the pole of the heavens. 
All right lines which are drawn through a circle from the 
centre, make right angles with the circumference ; therefore 
all right lines wiiich point to the centre of a given circle, will 
form right angles with its circumference. A planisphere of 
th« hMY^ne and earth i»liould not b« ^ad? »h9]:(«i' \\m thr^d 



feet, nor longer than five feet ; the first would be too small if 
made shorter, and the latter maybe inconvenient if longer : 
the student can do as he pleases in this respect. The tables of 
the planetary transits, or ingresses in this work, will be a great 
guide (not only to the stuoent, but to the proficient In astro- 
logy), of the efiects that ma^ be expected at certain periods 
from the ingress of the superiors over the radical places in the 
natal figure, their transitory good or evil aspects with the sig- 
uificators, and their ingress over the place of a solar or lunar 
direction, as also when they transit the ascendant, or either of 
the other angles, their effects are id ways very poweiful, 
especially when retrograde. If primary or secondary directions 
were ever so good and promising, an evil transit of Herschel 
or of Saturn, more particularly over the place the direction 
fidls in, if near the ecliptic, or on the body of the promissor, it 
will be found nearly to destroy all the good resulting there- 
from. The student should be aware that the slow motion of 
superior planets operate most powerfully, particularly when 
they are retrograde, and if Mars happens to retrograrle over a 
significator or direction in a nativity as mentioned, he will 
act with most powerful violence and sudden action ; like gun- 
shot, or lightning. It often happens at the period that good 
directions come into operation, that a combination of evil 
transits, aspects, and positions, frustrate or retard the benefit 
expected ; when evil is threatened by malign directions, the 
efiects of a good transit, of the ponderous Jupiter at the exact 
period, should it transit or pass over this, part of the zodiac 
where the evil is threatened, will by his transitory influence 
prevent, ameliorate, or neutralise, the effects anticipated ; 
therefore those ingress tables are of the utmost importance for 
the use of students that wish their opinions of good and evil 
directions to approximate as near the truth as possible. There 
is much amusement and profitable instruction to be derived 
from studies of this class, and by judging from the ancient 
rules of this science, we become philosopnically prepared to 
meet an evil with more fortitude, and to take a more decided 
advantage of a good direction ; this science affords to the mind 
of the man of genius and ability a continual fund of amusement, 
by seeing the rules of this science and his own predictions 
verified, according to scientific order and principles. There 
are many thuigs to be considered in judicial astrology ; one 
argument against another ; one testimony for, and perhaps 
two against ; at other times several testimonies for and against 
the expected event ; astrological, phrenological, and physiog- 
nomical, judgments ought to be well weighed before an answer 
is given, or ao opinion is formed ; for if the student is too hasty 
in nis decision, he wUl soon afterwards perceive some argument 
to neutndise what he, at a hasty glance, considered positive. 
Students of astrology are very often useful to their friends 
by giving them a timely precaution to avoid an evil, and at 
other times suggesting the propriety of taking the most advan- 
tage of a good or fortunate period or expectation. The man 
who endeavours to study human nature, and to class different 
individuals by the assistance of phrenology or physiognomy, 
can never be expected to complete his observations, or even to 
bring them into a correct form, without the aid and assistance 
of mathematics and astrology, which includes, with the others, 
four essential branches for persons to be acquainted with, and 
of which this series of <* Instructor " will enable the student 
to gain a correct idea. 



All to be Students. — I say every man is to be a student, 
a thinker. This does not mean that he is to shut himself 
within four walls, and bend body and mind over books. Men 
thought before books were written, and some of the ^eatest 
thinkers never entered what we call a study, rfature, 
scripture society, and life, presents perpetual subjects for 
thou^t, and the man who collects, concentrates, employs, his 
fiiculties on any of these subjects, for the purpose of getting 
the truth, is so far a student, a thinker, a philosopher, and is 
rising to the dignity of a man. It is time thut we should 
cease to limit to professed scholars the titles of thinkers, 
philosophers. AVhoever seeks truth with an earnest mind, no 
inatter when or how, belongs to the school of iatellectital m^n* 
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A PORTION OF THE PROBLENIA OF ERASMUS. 



Motion. (Motus animalis). ^To animal motion these situ- 
ations arc peculiar :— forwards, backwards, right, left, and cir- 
cular motion, in the beginning of animal motion, strength gives 
celerity, and spes* perveniendi continues it. 

Afotus Naiirui, — Natural motion ap|)ertain8 to inanimate 
bodies ; those which are heavy descend, and those of sufficient 
lightness ascend. 

Motus Violenttis, — Forced motion in its progress becomes 
less slow than at first, as an arrow from a bow ; this motion is 
in contradistinction to natural motion, which is demonstrated 
by a stone falling from an eminence. 

Elements.— Fire is lighter than air, andj^rater is heavier 
than earth, as Ovid says, ignea convexi vis et sine pondere 
coeli emicuit, summaq. locum sibi l^it in arce ; proximus est 
aer., &c. 

Cloudsj although they contain much water, are supported by 
air, yet this is owing to the attractive quality of the sun, and 
consequently their fell is occasioned by the too great density 
of water, destroying the agency of the sun. 

Air is sometimes lighter than fire, and earth heavier than 
water, owing to their mixed natures, and being pure elements, 
as that earth which contains a body of water becomes unusu- 
ally heavy, and that containing salt, light, possessing the pro- 
perties of fire in an eminent de^ee, as the air which is in con- 
tact with dense or subtle bodies partake of their respective 
natures. 

Minerals, &c.— Stones partake chiefly of the nature of 
earth, and lead of fire, ^et lead is well known to be of a greater 
weight, and the reason is that stones are of a porous nature, and 
contain a great quantity of air, and some stones will float on 
the surface of water, as the pumice, &c., so that it is the den- 
sity of lead that distinguishes it ; gold is known to be heavier 
than lead, it is, of course, of a still greater density ; although 
gold contains a greater quantity of fire, it was said by the 
ancients to emit rays of light by night. 

It is also the quantity of fire which is contained in oil, and 
^' omnium pingiiim,*' that causes them to float upon the sur- 
face of water, though they are of a greater weight than the 
body which sup|)orts them, and it is only when heat is produced 
by forced or artificial means, that it can be subdued by water, 
as heated iron when immersed in water. 

Density, &c — There was shown to me once a piece of 
wood (alodn) combining the lightness of a reed, and the durabi- 
lity of iron, but on beinfr immersed in a fluid, descended with 
the force of lead ; in this instance it could not be attributed 
to density, but to a certain unrevealed nature in things which 
can never be discovered, as some bodies attract others, and 
some repel, as the magnet attracts steel, and the vitis repels 
the brassica, and the fire will attract naphtha, although they 
appear of difierent natures, all kinds of^ metal will float on 
quicksilver, except gold ; this cannot be accounted for, unless 
it was ordained that the one was made to detect the other. To 
these and many other phenomena no answer can be given, or 
why the Arethusian waters, which are of a greater weight, 
float upon the surface of the Sicanian stream, or why no 
animal can live in the lake of Asphaltites. 

Quid si coelum mat, &c. The ancients considered the 
heavens a dense body, which is exemplified by this and the 
following expressions :— " Fiat Justitia, ruat Coelum.'* 

Some have endeavoured to prove that Homer and Hesiod, in 
their writings, referred to the colour of the heavens, and not to 
their density ; but the Latins, pursuing the same path as the 
Greeks, more expressly apostrophise it as a dense body, and 
indeed, the verb itself employed, ruo very physically supports 
this observation. 

* The definition is somewhat metaphysical — a characteristic 
feature in the writings of the philosophers of his time, when 
the *' peculiarus et occula in rebus coguatio,'' could not be 
divinea. 



THE ASTROLOGER'S CALENDAR. 

4 Diary of Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, with Weekly Indi- 
cations of the Weather, deduced from Planetary In/luencea, 

Tuesday, August 12th. — Cloudy, with showers« Deal 
generally, but not with the fair sex. 

Wednesday, August 13th.— Warm and genial. A good 
day for general speculation. 

Thursday, August 14th.— Fair. Journey, woo, and write. 
All prosper. 

Friday, August 15th.— Fair. Very evil for beginninff any 
new matter. ^ * "^ 

Saturday, August 16th.— Very warm. Dangerous and 
disappointing. 

Sunday, August 17th.— Heat, and probably thunder. Re- 
main quiescent. 

Monday, August I8th.— Strong electrical influences. Push 
thy fortunes boldly. 




'^HSlSomK 



In which all Questions from Correspondents are answered 
gratuitously, in accordance with the true and unerring prin- 
ciples qf Astrological Science, 

To UDR Qdkrists.— This department of our work involres the solution 
of " horary questions," so called from a figure of the hearens being 
erected for the hour in which the questicm is asked, and from the indi- 
cations i 
will, 

the e> ^ — — ^ — « r-,c — — 

our judgment, and the replies will then be given accordingly. As this 
important feature of the starry science will necessarily oocupv consider- 
able tbne whid^ he is willing to devote, wittiont reward, to bcmefit the 
public, TBI AsTROLOOiR hopes that the liberality of his offer will pro- 
tect him from the correspondence of those who desire adjudication upon 
frivolous subjects, or who are merely actnated'thereto by motives of idle 
and foolish curiosiW. All subjects on which they may be really anxious, 
can be solved with absolute certainty ; and the election of favourable 
periods for marriage, speculation, or commencing any new undertaking 
with advantage, will be cheerfully and readily pointed out from week 
to week. All communications addressed to " The Astrologrr" will be 
considered as strictly confidential, and the initials only given in the 
oracle. . 

to correspondents. 

Fatalist. — ^We were confident of the accuracy of our deduc- 
tions, for, provided the time be riditly given, and the aspects 
and directions of the planets carefully calculated, there can 
be no error in the science we haye the honour to profess. The 
letter of our correspondent proves this, for not having the 
slightest knowledge of him or his circumstances, save what 
we gleaned from the figure of his horoscope, we have unfolded 
one of the most singular 't^^ents of his existence* And now 
for the future. You are deceived. Shun and avoid her, 
though diflicult and dangerous will be the task. It will be 
long, however, before the effects thereof are forgotten ; but 
grapple with the difficulty, and you will conquer. Remember 
though the lowering cloud look black and fearful in the 
distance, that when in Uie midst of it we are but siuxounded 
by a shadowy vapour. 
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Sbthaom.— Welcome, thrice w^ceme ! are thy aspiratioiuf, and 
cordially do we reciprocate from our innermost *' heart of 
hearts" thy delicate meanderings of thought and reveries 
about a pre^ezistence. We listen to the timid utterance of 
inquiries which are based upon a divine problem, advanced bv 
us in one of our earliest numbers, and in continuation of which 
theory our correspondent thus expresses himself :— " In thk 
, still midnight hour, whilst Heaven advances to my soul, robed 
in the serene majesty of Silence, that universal mtenogation 
spontaneously arises — ' Have I lived before ?' lliis question 
wiU oome to all, if they will listen ; it is an amulet, a heavenly 
love-token whidi each soul receives from its guardian angel 
when sent into this world to fulfil its misBion, thus ever to 
remind it of a former home. And should not each soul ask, 
what is my mission r I ask it ; and my soul replies to itself, 
from the record left on it by its Creator. An intuitive feeling 
guides me to the path of poesy and literature, as one wherein I 
inay1>enefit my orother man, and aid him to develop and 
progress lus soul. Ivfould be a mtnbeam to awaken the ckry- 
sttUa from its world^ove $hroud: a breeze to arouse the 
fragrance dormant in the flower: a prophet among men! 
And wouldst Uioa bid me quell this ambition ? is not uie soul 
to itself true ? It tells me to hope, and I shall attain; to have 
faith, and I shall acccomplish. Yet well do I know the 
sacrifice demaiided, the toil which must willingly be given, 
and the requkite progressive initiation into the mysteries of 
the if^iritual life. And now I ask thee, wilt thou be my guide 
in this ascent ; may I qpen to thee my heartsprings ? Wilt 
thou not be mv mentor to urge me onward in \£b good cause ; 
a friend to cheer and encourage the aspiring Sbth&ozi ?" 
Our readers have already, we presume, paused a poetical 
offering from this correspondent, inserted in a recent number: 
and we make no doubt but that ail who can i^preciate lyrical 
merit, will have discerned amonipt its stanxas indications of 
more than ordinary fancy, combined with a very pleasing 
sweetness and propriety of expression. There are, moreover, 
certain eekiMUaa of metaphor scattered about those few lines 
which evidence in Sbthson an actual affinity for poetry, which 
would induce us to foster his abilities in that glorious field, 
even if we were not impelled to such a course by the earnest- 
ness of his appeals to our sympathetic care. The culture of a 
« young mind'' is at all times most agreeable ; but when that 
sund diiplays such an avidity for tuition, and such a yearning 
tot congeniality, the pleasure of the office beoomes not only 
«nhaaced, but it becomes as it were a duty absolutely inoom- 
bent u^on us as philanthropists. Let Sbthrom, theremi^, con- 
sider hunself as one of our disciple^, and as one peculiariy 
lecommended to our attention mi s<^oitude by the gist of his 
lucubrations ; he is installed among a select &w in the ante- 
chamber of our study. We would, however, tender him a mere 
morsel of advice, which is dictated by our sincere anxiety for 
his advancement; and it is simply this :-»We would coi^ure 
him to rationalize the energy oi his imagination, and remind 
him, that whenever he may ascend in a balloon, it were ad- 
visable for him io prepare a parachute, m ease ai^ c^taele 
pievented a safe return to eara. He will find recorded among 
the works of iEsop, the circumstance of a gentleman having 
upon one occasion dambeied up into a tree, and, upon 
having attained a very lofty branch, he perceived the im- 
possibility of his dflBcent without the fracture of a limb. 
Sbthron, we recommend this to your consideration, though 
we would by no means damp the ardour of any ratUmai 
flights into the realms of mysteiyy of poetry, and of dreams, 
which, like the pro^etic fire^ wiU purify even gold. 

Abmtidbs.— Provided the time of birth has been conectiy gived, 
the loUowing is our judgment :--The querist is not manded, 
tiiou|^ four years ago there was a strong tendency towards 
muriage. Moral character good, though liable to be victim- 
ised by desigidng aomiaintances. Had two severe illnesses, 
and sevoral peovniary loMes. Death of a near rehitive when 
y€«mg« Dii^OBition sanguine, w^*meaning, and aspiring. 

Atias.— -From an immediate iw(pection of the figure, we judge 
the native will sec strange plaeeb, and be involved in a 
series of singular vicissitudes, wlddi, after schooling the heart 
in the excellent academy of adversity, will leave him in the 
possession of a competency and a cottage. More anon f ' 



Luna in trinb to 5 1? ^f S . (Chelsea.)— Your pecuniary em- 
barrassments will in the end be dissipated, and your anxiety on 
that score will consequently be somewhat alleviated ; but your 
fortunes will suffer considerably daring the Uoubles which 
must occur before the final settlement of your affairs. We are 
sorry to assure you that your suppositions are too true : your 
present spouse wiU cease to live oefore even you anticipate ; 
but a second partner will ameliorate your anguish on her pre- 
decessor's demise. For your own peace of mind, we refrain 
from stating the actual period of these occurrences. The 
schemes of two nativities are deferred for careful deliberation, 
and the remit will be given as soon as our great press of en- 
gagements will permit We are glad that vou are at length 
aware of the pnnciples which actuate Tbb AsxRoiiOOBB ; but 
we regret that you should so entirely have misunderstood the 
development of those marv^ons secrets of the alchemists and 
Rosiorucians now being revealed in our publication fer the 
first time since the existence of their illustrious originators. In 
the first place, it is a complete miscomprehension to associate 
the transmutation of metals with astral influenoes, to iaootpo- 
rate them together as one science, and regard the two studies 
as moieties of ** one entire and perfect ohrvaolite.'* Henoe 
your observation, that the revival of these alchemisUcal theo- 
ries may prove injurious to the science of Astrology, has no 
fonndatioii, and is ttntamount to anyone remarking that the 
introduction of French pastry would do much harm to the 
science of Metaphysics. Our intelligent correspondent will 
remember the violent opposition which Phrenology and Mes- 
merism have encounterea— the imprisonment of Galileo for his 
grand astronomical discoveries, the derision showered upon the 
renowned Watt when he first proposed steam as a motive 
power, the ridicule attached to Mon^^lfier while constructing 
his first balloon, and many other circumstances of a similar 
nature, too numerous to mention. He will therefore admit 
that everything that holds out any reasonable pretensions to 
system and truth should be investigated with that candour and 
liberality so requisite to arrive at any just conclusion. Here- 
tofore the proceedings of the alchemist had been conducted in 
the impenetrable obscurity of his laboratory, and were invested 
with afi the attributes of Doubt and Mystery ; for the first 
time in the annals of scientific literature these prooeedings have 
been explained in print by Thb Astboloobr : the exact mode 
of the various operations of these celebrated philosophers has 
been clearly and candidly given in our columns, and the result 
committed to the reason, and sanctioned by the judgment of all 
unbiassed thinkers. 

FiDB IT FoKT i T UDU i B .-^Onr valued correspondent says, " There 
is an intererting species of ' divination,' practised in many 
parts of Lanoauire, called ' chrystal pecking,' which, I think, 
is well worthy of philoaophie mvestigation. These < seeis ' 
as se rt that the 'charm,' by which the 'glasses are diaigod,' 
has been handed down, by tradition, firom the time of Aaron, 
but the ' chrystal ' bears no reeemblanoe to the figures we have 
depicted of his 'hdy and brilliant breastplate '—nor of the 
cdebrated 'spirit stone ' of Dee, iHiioh I lately saw in tke 
British Museum. Some of the professors assert, that the real 
ones are vitrefled etgs t— to which they bear some l ee om blaace, 
and that they are the type of eternal reprodnotion, not onhr of 
animated nature and the sptrit-worid, but bearing within their 
charmed ahell the visions of the past and the seeds of the 
future ; and so many wefl-authentieated and singular facts are, 
within my knowledge, not only relating to evebU long passed 
away, but to those foretold and realised, that I can hardly 
doubt but that tlisse people really see what they so accu- 
rately describe. This power of 'seeing' I certainly do 
not possess, and, therefore, my belief only rests on what tke 
world would call 'curious coincidences,'-'-and on the relations 
of many on whose veracity I can rely ; but these prooft are 
so strong, that I have talcen some trouble to ascertain the 
' power ' that many I have seen do possess, but, as yet, have 
only been able to refer it to some particular *gift ' of nature, 
or, perhaps, to ' waking clairvoyance.' " Wo will endeavoar 
shorUy to sfferd some information on this interesting subject. 

H. H.^The prospects are good; but deliBr all thoughts of mar- 
riage fer two years, as at present meet evU influenoes are 
dominant 
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PaiijOMATUoe.^— Your leflcctire faculties are too much habituated 
to the coiiBideration of the coloaBai aspects of creation ; the 
mind should be occasionally relieTsd from that constant strain 
upon it, produoed by repeated reflections upon the sublime 
attributes of Nature. The human intellect is too finite in its 
capacity to sustain an incessant intercourse with the more 
stupendous glories of the uniTerse ; it becomes lost and 
weakened by their very Immensity, just as the optic nerres 
are affected on gaxing at the sun, or, as Milton finely expresses 
it, '* (Uirk wUk e»069» qf light /" We require recreation in our 
studies in order to modulate the organs of thought, and render 
them capable of still nuNre earnest inyestigations. Thus, 
after wandering in fancy amongst the profundity of unending 
space, and picturing to ourselyes the varied globes that now 
circle through its blue ether, the mind experiences a charming 
sense of enjoyment on desc^ing from so sublime an altitude, 
to take a microscopic view of some orsanised minims in our 
▼icinitT. Let us say, for instance, that we turn our eyes 
towards a sta^iant pool of water, and examine one of those 
minute creatures which, at the fiist glance, we imagine to be 
some green exudation of the Tegetable kingdom, floating on its 
surface, and which, neyertheless, we find to be a living thing 
endowed with voliUon, and all the organs necessary for the 
enjoyment of life— a creature like a mere atom of moss, which, 
if turned inside out, is found to digest its food autwwrdt as 
easily as it had done before, when in its natural state. Here 
are glorious themes for a reverie I 

J. Wall.— The native inquired ailer will soooeed in the pro- 
fession he has chosen, and may attain to great honours if ill 
health does not interfere. Let him pay great attention to 
exercise, and avoid, as much as possible, the ailments arising 
from a sedentary employment. The other queiy was 
answered in a former number some weeks back. We def^ent- 
ially disa|;ree with our correspondent about the pages devoted 
to advertisements. They serve advantageously as a portfolio 
to preserve the inner portion of the number clean, and, of 
course, can be cut off when bound. 

T. Palmer (Leicester).— We have been exceedingly gratified 
by your letter, and earnestly exhort you to go on your way 
rejoicing. Continue to argue ai^ainst such " cold, nnphiloso- 
phical, and unscriptural doctnnes," as the sovereisnty of 
matter over the mmd, and you will reap your reward. We 
shall reserve, with your permission, a portion of your letter 
for publication, and the tcbtimonies of the "spiril-world** you 
mention shall be attended' to with pleasure. 

Lawrbncb.— It were better to postpone tout journey, if possible, 
to the 27th or 26tfa of the present month, as the days mentioned 
are unpropitious for thee. We thank our correspondent fbr his 
interference on the score of our publication, and feel assured, 
from the interest he exhibits in our welfare, that he will be 
hafpy to hear that hur^e placards of Thi Astbolooer are being 
now posted in the vanous towns of England, and that adver- 
tisements are in course of circulation among the mass of pro- 
vincial newspapers. 

1. 1. H. W. (Accringion.>-Your communication has afforded us 
very great pleasure, particularly as it dves us the assurance of 
our having made in you another worthy believer in the noble 
science of Astrology. If your acquaintances are parties capa* 
ble of reasoning for themselves, we fully anticipate that you 
will find them gradually dropping off from the ranks of Dogma- 
tical Materialism. As to your personal inquirieSf we Mer 
them for a careful examination, and an answer shall q»eedily 
appear. 

Ambl.— His former letter never came to hand. The native 
will be liable to affectioM of the head. Easterly ^reetioos 
will be fortunate. Expect little pecuniary benefit from 
relatives. He will be fortunate in his profieesloi, but 
not hi^py in marriage; let him await his twenty-eighth 
year, and then the evil wUl have past bv. A lega<7 may be 
expected. The horoscope is on the whole good, but the olaef 
J>enefits wUl be derived nom the oirde of his firiends. 

S< J. D. (Bradford.)— We have no reooUeetion of any former 
letter or enclosure, but to the question proposed thus reply. 
Wait for a situation in your own trade, which will be very 
soon advantageously offered to you, and diun all partOMihip. 



Waroimt Coioson.— Your detenntnation is nobly made, and 
we predicate therefrom not merely more worldly comfort to 

Jour home, but more internal composure and mental comfort, 
t la with regret that we are compelled to forewarn y^ou of 
several obstacles which will tend to impede the execution of 
vour projects; but, at the same time, we see from your 
horoscope that you are endued with such resolute and staunch 
qualities, that you will finally overthrow all these impedi- 
ments, and live a happv and contented man« Quietude and 
joy attend you ; we shaU be glad to hear of your progress. 

Medicvs (Bristol).— a removal from your present occupations 
would prove dimgerous to your peace of mind. If you con- 
tinue in the course which has hitherto proved so smooth, you 
will still oontinue to find your pathway strown with fhigrant 
blossoms ; a cessatioU from your labour would prove a road 
diverging widely from the otiier, serried with the thorns and 
flinty rocks of anxiety. Most cordially does the Astrologer 
congratulate you en the serenity of your career. 

Amous.— We wiU hereafter reply more at length. For the 
present, curb a somewhat exuberant spuit, and beware of 
offending a friend, who will be of much service to you. See 
also that a^editable firmness of disposition does not degene- 
rate into an incipient obstinacy, which would be productive of 
much evil. By dint of zeal aid perseverauce, you will gain a 
lofty position. 

H. W.— The shadowy cloud that passes over the summer field 
and leaves behind a sunny track will not be more transient 
than the grief which oppresses thy friend. Rouse him fhmi 
his leUiargy ; bid him seek anew tlie busy scenes of life, and a 
nearer and brighter face will dawn upon him. He mustnot.*- 
ought not— shall not— succumb at a shrine where the sacrifice 
demanded is a ruined heart. 

CoLBURNiBifsis.— You STC quito cocrect in your suppositioa. 
The farrago of insensate rubbish promulgated by Ainsworth, 
concerning the Rosicrucian philosophy, in his " Revelations of 
London," is a disgrace to his name as an author, and can only 
be lauded at by his readers. We much question if he ever 
read a line on tlie sulject at all. 

$ Lord of ^ ^. — A much cheaper copy of Lilly's Astrdo^ 
might be picked up at the book-stalls ; the edition by Zadkiel 
iB decidedly the best The lady will have but a small 
share of worldly wealUi ; a blonde is indicated ; it is not the 
individual vou imagine, though you have seen her— ^fHmie, 
you probably wot not ! 

BoKTJs Homo.— It would be useless to hold out hopes nUch 
could never be realised. The party to whom you allude 
would not— could not-»-receive your addresses, Uiougfa you 
are unquestionsbly worthy of ner hand, but a successful 
rival wiU preclude all further thoughts of an alliance. 

Sraufx.— vou ar^ loved by the fair one with greater ardour, 
but by tne dark enslaver of your heart with greater sincerity. 
You will not, however, lead either of them to the altar, such 
a fat^ bmng reserved for another. The enclosure has been 
duly receiv^ 

** A]ixiBTT."-*Yoii bad better move to the sea-side in Septem- 
ber, and do not apply to tiie homosopathist. We do not see 
any piosMct of realising a suffidemt sum for the contingency 
yet an^&e. Adopt some other signature, as the present one 
mi^t lead others Wo error. 

SiMFLBx.— You must obtain the sum by loan, from whatever 
course it proceeds, thou^ a mend would be the best to 
borrow from. If yon were to disclose your circu m stances to 
one with whom you are on terms of intimacy, we deem it most 
probable success would attend your laudable endeavours. 

MiLTOM.-^We very *^ueh doubt if the marriage will take place 
at all. There are too many evident tokens o£ insiooei^. 
Although the party will not admit the fiu^ to you, a prior 
aJQGBotion has existed. 

M. A. R. K.— To the first question, the querist will marry within 
the present year. To the second, a lover of good appearance 
and lively disposition will come mm the east in the month of 

. September. 
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▼bmi, Vioi, Vici.--Oar esteemed correspondent had better wait 
for the response of the second party, as more importance is 
attached to that application than you at all conjecture. Many 
thanks for yonr postscript 

JupiTBR.^Your horoscope has indications of fortune from legal 

Pursuits. In a sea where so many good vessels ha?e foun- 
ered, yon may by diving possibly bring up a rich treasure to 
the surface. 

Anxioso. — By obtaining subscribers you will be in a much im- 
proved position shortly, and, if your endeavours are carried 
out with zeal, the greatest success may be predicated. Your 
trade will be increased and your fortune established. 

EiSBNBAUN.— 'From the figure before us, we would most strenu- 
ously exhort you to remain where you now are. Remember 
the mirage in the desert, which afar off is a seeming fairy- 
land, but when approached resolves into an airy nothing. 

Domino.— If you have been correct in the time of birth, you 
will never marry at all. |You have already quarrelled with one 
who should not have been neglected. Your hasty disposition 
must be cured. 

Pensibroso.— The figure has been erected for tife immediate 
question at the very moment of our going to press. The result 
is, do not accept the compromise, and anirer and more liberal 
offer will be made. 

Dblta.— We did not intend to cast any disrespect upon the 
individual calculator, but simply upon the carelessness dis- 
played in his calculation ; its fallacy is self-evident In seven 
months' time your circumstances will greatly improve. 

Amicus. — The stanzas are now lying in the Astrologer's port- 
folio, for consideration, and if found suitable will be inserted 
with thanks. 

Astral.— We feel indebted to our correspondent for his kind- 
ness and attention. The change will prove favourable; we 
conjecture towards the east. 

ScRnTATOR. — ^The article was advanced as a curiosity, and pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the late renowned Raphael, 

RosB. — The question is of too delicate a nature to warrant us in 
thus making a public reply. 

RECEIVED.— SoFHiA Paob (To the first inquiry, Within 
seven months; to the second. Yes).— W. Owbn (By no 
means leave Norwich ; you will continue in your present 
employment rather longer than you anticipate ; but, on con- 
cluding business transactions with the principal of the esta- 
blishment in which you are now engaged, a favourable 
opportunity will shortly afterwards present itself which will 
insure you an excellent engagement in the same city). — H. 
Been (Before a year and three-quarters have elapsed).— 
M. P. I. (Your conjecture ia correct; wri te. again) .— $ with 
and ^ A D (Continue in your present undertaking : times 
will better in another year, but troubles will seem to thicken 
before good can occur : thus the fruits are beginning to form 
when the blossoms are shed by the apple-tree). — W. N. 
Palhbrson (The patient cannot ultimately recover, and it is 
to your interest to discontinue yonr own personal attendance 
by surrendering into other hands).— A. L. (Undoubtedly they 
will, but not before a twelvemontlL will any improvement be 
developed).— B. Ly. (Ist In eighteen months; 2nd. Yes; 
3rd. Tolerably affluent).— Linton Buzzard (Before the 
winter has entirely past ; you will not, however, remain more 

* than three or four weeks unemployed, though you will un- 
happily meet with much disappointment in finding a situation). 
— M. M. Gould (Your planet will be propitious).— S. A. 
(Decidedly not).— S. H. W. (Your hopes should revive, for 
within another month he will meet with an excellent engage- 
ment^— Mabel Vine (You had better make a stay of two 
months at Harrowgate, and we should earnestly recommend 
you to go thither as speedily as possible. To yonr second 
question,— You will ultimately receive a small portion firom 
Sidney, but still further delays will arise in the transmission. 
You would receive a kind welcome in Germany, but we would 
recommend you todefer your journey to thatcountry).— T. Hill 
(Remember Non mi ricordo, in addition to which we voold 



simply observe Cui 6oiiof).— Fearful (Yes, but only slightly ; 
after the stipulated time has elapsed you will gain new friends 
who will prove of material assistance)'.- Londa (Received 
with thanks).— C. W. L. (Yes).— G. A. S. B. (Alas ! you 
have yourself alone to blame, like the dove thai deserted the 
sheltered woodlands and pined amidst sterility. Still you may 
be restored to his affections if you can sain an interview with 
him on the I4th inst).— B. M. [Yeovil] (It will prove, on the 
whole, similar; with but few eccentricities of fortune). — ^Ann 
G. (To the first query,— No ; to the second,— Yes).— Pbro 
[Sudbury] (You leave your present position, but not till 1847 
IS on the wane).<— Viroo Hbnrt (A young lady of thatdescrip- 
^on is indicated as your wife in the fifth house of your nativity). 
— Death (Annoyances are in store for you, but courage ! 
you will surmount them by perseverance, and obtain satis- 
factory employment before the autumn has vanished).— 
Janb (Within a year from this present date: mascuUne). 
—Edith A Blenham (1st. Yes, the former; 2nd. An 
Hibernian; 3rd. Sedentary).— M. B. R. (Tall, lymphatic 
temperament vermeil hatr, and meagre constitution).— 
F. B. C. (We cannot anticipate a successful issue to the ques- 
tion of property. To the other, in your twenty-sixth year.)— 
Julia Ann (Defer going into business for two years at least). 
— B. G. B. (You must enclose postage stamps for the private 
answer.)- WiLUAM Morris (The commg wmter wUl relieve 
your anxieties). — J. Jones [Manchester] (So long a time will 
first elapse that you need not be so anxious now). — J. H. and 
C. D. (You may proceed, but the benefit will be long deferred. 
He is alive and thriving, but will not return.) — M. A. B. (We 
cannot give you any hope of either.)— M. E. N. (Prosperous.) 
— S. w. (Your native place will be most conducive to your 
pecuniary welfare, as will be very speedily apparent) — ^A. D. 
tSackville-stxeet] (We have no hesitation in saying your 
orother is alive, but cannot designate his abode further than 
that it is now eastward of his native place.)— Kenutb (Stay. 
Next month).— H. L. (Prosperity is your lot, but marriage 
will not take place for two years.)— 1796 (Never).— W. H. 
(You must give the time of birth.)— Flora Mac Ivor (You 
will only remain in your present abode for a short time longer, 
when a lady will ask you to reside with her).^PAN (All thmgs 
go well. The private friend will again manifest himself and 
revive the past). — M. A. E. (Many summers will come and ^ 
before that thou seekest after wiu be obtained.)— Others m 
our next. 

♦»* We are happy to announce to our readers that the new 
volume will commence under the brightest and most pro- 
mising auspices. An eminent writer for the magazines will 
contribute a series of legendary sketches to the niture pages 
of our work, and an accession of literary and astrologic talent 
has been secured, which will render the forthcoming numbers 
gems of literature worthy the reader's setting in a permanent 
and profitable form. 

To OUR Querists and Subscribbes.- Many letters having been 
received from persons resident in remote places, complaining 
that, in consequence of the difficulty and expense incurred in 
procuring the work, they have been unable to avail themselves 
of the gratuitous astrological advice we profier, the following 
arrangements have been made to meet the wishes of our 
readers and the public generally :— All subscribers to " Thb 
Astrologer," by payment of six months' subscription in ad- 
vance (8s. 6d.), or a quarter's subscription (4s. 3d.), will be 
entitled to a copy, sent every Friday evening, jxfst/ree, to any 
part of the United Kingdom, and, in addition, have priority of 
attention in the solution of such questions as they may feel 
desirous of having calculated. All who may, therefore, wish 
to enjoy these privileges, are recommended to send their real 
name and address wim the post-office order for the above sum, 
drawn in favour of our publisher, to our Office only, and, at 
the same time, state the initials under which they shonld be 
answered in the ** Oracle.'* Strict honour and confidence 
will be observed, and the utmost attention may be relied tip<si. 



•^* AH letters and communications are requested to be addressed 
to "The Atirolcffer," 11, Wellinffton^street North, Sirand, 
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